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[pROC. Roy. Soc. Victoria, 31 (N,S.), Part. I., 1918 

Art. I .—Australasian Characeae. 

A Synopsis by 

PROFESSOR ISrORDSTEDT, Ph.D., Lund. 

(Communicated by A. D. Hardy, F.L.S.). 

[Read 14th March, 1918]. 

More than a quarter century has elapsed since Professor Nordstedt 
published—at Stockholm, in 1888—Fresh Water Algae Collected 
by Dr. S. Berggren in New Zealand and Australia in 1874-5^'; 
and, at Lund, in 1891, his ‘‘ Australasian Characeae, Part 
The latter comprised 10 plates, each with a specific diagnosis, of 
cosmopolitan application, and a description applicable to the Aus¬ 
tralasian specimens only. In a short introduction the Author 
stated :— 

Baron Ferd. '^on Mueller, who is the Author of several illus¬ 
trated works on the Australian Flora, has invited me to issue a 
similar work dealing with the Characeae. It is wdth his help that 
I begin this undertaking, the continuation of which must largely 
depend upon such circumstances as the receipt of adequate material 
and the necessary time being available. I hope it may be the 
means of inducing other botanists in Australia to study these 
plants, and thus arrive at better results than is now possible. 

The following species were figured and described :— 

Nitella partita, Nordst. - - Queensland. 

„ suMiUssima, Al, Br. - West Australia. 

„ Uptosoma, Nordst. - - New Zealand. 

„ iumida, Nordst. - - South Australia. 

„ trieellularis, Nordst. - New Zealand. 

„ congesta, (R. Br.) Al. Br. - Tasmania; North and South Coasts, 

Australia. 

Char a Braxmii, Gmel, - - Victoria, South Australia, Queens¬ 

land and N.S.W. 

„ Upiopitys, A. Br. - - Victoria and Tasmania. 

„ h sub-sp. suhehracteata, 

Nordst. , - - W,A., Victoria and N.Z. 

„ scoparia, (Bauer), Al. Br. 

0. Muelleri, Al. Br. - Victoria, N.S.W. 

The following synopsis was prepared for private use, but as it 
may be of use to Australian students, Professor Nordstedt has con¬ 
sented to its publication :— 
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Professor Nordstedt: 


Synopsis of the Australasian Charcaeae, 

1 . NITELLA. 

A. Monarfchrodactylae, ultimate segments of the leaves 

one-celled. 

a. Simply branched. 

! Dioecious, nucleus with 11 striae - - ^olygyra^ A. Br. 

b. Eepeatedly branched. 

! Monoecious, segments of leaves large, nucleus 

215 long. Stuartii, A. Br. 

B, Diarthrodaotylae, ultimate segments of the leaves 

2 (rarely 3-) celled, ultimate cell mucroniform 
or bi-tripartite. 

a. Homeophyllae, leaves similar, 
aa. Dioecious. 

cl. Ultimate cells bi-tripartite - . - partU<(>, Nordst. 

c2. Ultimate cells undivided, mucroniforiu. 
dl. Nucleus 180-200/x long, covered with 

scattered very small spines - - Sonderi, A. Br. 

d2. Nucleus 230-800/a long, 
el. Fertile spicate heads mm. 

in diameter. 

fl. Sterile leaves branched with very 

short tips - - - . . gloeostachy&, A. Br, 

f2. Sterile leaves not branched with ^ • 

very short tips, nucleus piinct- 
ated with minute granules - - suhHlissima, A. Br. 

e2. Fertile whorls not in small spicate 
heads. 

gl. Nucleus covered with small dent¬ 
ate scales. penicillatai A. Br. 

(ss^Qunnii, A. Br.) 

g2. Nucleus minutely granular - Uoberhonn, A. Hr. 
d3. Nucleus 430-470/a long,’with small 
granules, more closely together than 
on N. siibtillissima - - . . remoia, A. Br. 

bb. Monoecious, 

hX. Leaves simply branched or twice- 
trice-divided, the ultimate divis¬ 
ions not much abbreviated. 

11. Leaves sitoply branched. 

kl. Heads not enveloped in mucus 

(cf, polyarthrod.) - - * tricellularu, Nordst, 

k2. Heads enveloped in mucus - microphylla, A, Br. 

12. Leaves repeatedly branched. 

11 . Leaves (commonly) only twice 
divided (seldom more) 

ml. Aatheridium350;«, - . . co«/omis, Nordst. 



Australasian Characeae, 
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m2. Antlieridiiim 165-200/t, nucleus 
300-360/a long, with 8 striae 
m3. Antheridium 150-166/a, nucleus 
230-250 (-300)/a long, 6 striae, 
minute - . - . ^ 

m4. Antheridium 200-230/a, nucleus 
300-320/a long, 6-7 striae, large - 

12 . Leaves commonly trice divided, 
ultimate segments (3-) 4-6 (*7), 
primary segment longer than half 
the divided leaf, nucleus 300-360/a 

-fruit enveloped in mucus 

h2. Sect. Polyglochin or Brachydac- 
tylae. Upper leaves, in part often 
four times divided, the ultimate 
divisions (almost always sterile) 
forming a 2-4-cuspidate crown, 
nl. Coronulaof the sporangium short, 
ol, Oogonia solitary - - - - 

o2. Oogonia aggregated - - , 

n2. Coroiiula of the sporangium elon¬ 
gated . 

h. HeterophyUae. Leaves dissimilar (some 
smaller ones in' the same verticil as the 
larger). 

pi. Dioecious. 

ql. The ultimate segments inflated - 
q2. The ultimate segments not inflated 
rl. The small adventitious leaves 
fewer - (1*20), larger leaves 1-3 
times divided. 

si. Smaller leaves 1-6 (-12), terminal 
segments of leaves commonly 3-6, 
stem 250-720/a in diam. 
s2. Smaller leaves about 14, ultimate 
segments of leaves commonly 5-7, 
stem about 1 mm. in diam., spec, 
doubtful - - - - - 

r2. The small adventitious leaves 
about 40 j the larger partly -4 
times divided , - - - 

p2. Monoecious - - - - - 

<3. Polyarthrodaetylae. Ultimate segments of the 
leaves 3-6-celled, often not mucroniform. 
si. Dioecious. 

tl. Fertile v eticills not contracted into 
heads, sterile leaves of lower 
verticills simple - - - - 


leptosomat 17ordst. 

hairachosperma, (Rchb.) 
A. Br. 

pseudoflahellata 

f. mucosa (partly). 

pseudoflahellata^ A. Br. 
f. m'ucosa, Nordst. 


oligospira, A. Br. 
microcarpa, A. Br. 

polyglochin, A. Br, 

tumida, Nordst. 


conglohata, A. Br. 

heterophylla, A. Br. 

congesta, A. Br. 
hyalina (DC.), Kutz. 


diffusa, A. Hr. 



Professor Nord^tedt: 


t2. Fertile verticills contracted into 
heads, more or less dense or 
interrupted. 

ul. Fettile and sterile leaves 3-4- 
dirided, terminal cell of the last 
segment nearly as thick as the 
penultimate cell « - - • 

u2. Sterile leaves often simple, fertile 
1-2 divided. 

vl. Nucleus 300-380ft long 
v2. Nucleus 200-270/x. long, fertile 
heads in mucus. 

xl. Fertile verticills loosely condensed, 
terminal segments of the leaves 
acute, gradually attenuate - 
x2. Fertile verticills densely con¬ 
tracted, terminal segments obtuse 
v3. Nxicleus 160-180/a long, with 6 
striae ------ 

s2. Monoecious, 

yl. Fertile verticills not contracted 
into elongated, gelatinous spikes 
y2. Fer.tile verticills contracted into 
elongated, gelatinous spikes (in¬ 
terrupted at the base. 

21. Slender j terminal segments of 
the fertile leaves 2-3-cellod - 

22, Stouter j terminal segments of 
fertile leaves bicellular 

z3. Fertile verticills contracted into 
small, not gelatinous heads - 


myriotrkha, A. Ur. 

crwiatUt A, Hr. 


tasmanica (F. Mttll) A. Br. 
gelatinosa, A, Br. 
^olyce$hala, A. Br. 

Boohevif A. Ih*. 


leptosUchyB, A. Br. 
inUrrwpta^ A. Br. 
tncellulariSf Nordst. 


2 . TOLYPELLA. 

a. Monoecious, ultimate cells obtuse - - - glowerata, (Desv.) Leonh. 

h. Dioecious, spec, nova (?), according to Groves. 

3. LYCHNOTHAMNUS. 

Monoecius, oogonia and antheridia on different 
nodes of the same plant j radical, uni¬ 
cellular, globose bulblets - - - - macropogfO?i, A. Br. 

4. CHARA. 

Haplostephanae. Crown of stipulae consisting 
of a single (simple) series of cells, 
a, Ecorticatae, Stem and leaves naked. 

cl, Dioemous. Bracts minute or wanting - australis, E, Brown- 
Terminal segment of leaves short, obtuse 

(not acute or apiculate) subspec. - ipleheja, A. Br. 
c2. Monoecious. 
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dl. Antherida and oogonia conjoined. 

Bracts on all the nodes of the leaves Braunii, Grmel. 

(rrcomioia). 

d 2 . Antheridia and oogonia separated, 
oogonia, but not anthexnda, in the 

fundus of the verticil - succinct a, A. Br., f. 7iovicaUdonicaj 

Nordst. ined. 


b. Corticatae. Stem variously corticated. 

el. Haplostichae. Series of cortex cells 
equal to the number of leaves, 
fl. Dioecious ----- suhnolluscaj Nordst, 
f 2 . Monoecious - - - - myriojphyllat F. Mull., A. Br. 

e 2 . Diplostichae. Series of cortex cells ' 
double the number of leaves, 
fl. Dioecious. 

gl. Both antheridia and oogonia in 

the fundus of the verticills - leptojpitys, A. Br., and 
subsp. suhehracteata^ Nordst. 
g 2 . Neither antheridia nor oogonia 
in the fundus of the verticill 
(small, slender, stipules pressed 
against the verticill). 
hi. XJnistipulatae. Stem with small 

papillae ----- mollusca, A. Br. 
h 2 . Bistipulata. Stem more or less 

spinescent - - - - dichopitys, A. Br. 

f2. Monoecious. 

il. Gymnophyllae. Leaves usually 
naked. 

kl. Stipules large. 

11. Antheridia and oogonia on the 

same node. Nucleus black gymnojpithys, A. Br. 
with many different forms, as: 
aequistriata (subf. polyphylla), 
f, tylacantha, v. duriuscula, 
acanthopitys and trachypitys. 

12. Antheridia and oogonia on 
different nodes of the same 

leaf (verticil with 14-16 leaves) Grij^Hhii, A, Br. 
k 2 . Stipules small (nucleus black or 

brown) ----- Brunimondii, A. Br. 
i2. Gymnopodes. Leaves usually 
corticated, except the first, 
lowest node - - - - Hydropiiys, A. Br. 

(not seen in Australia). 


e3. Triplostichae. Series of cortex cells 

triple the number of leaves - - Muelleri, A. Bx\ 


B. Diplostephanae. Circle of stipules consisting 
of a double (rarely triple) series of cells. 

11. Diplostichae. Series of cortex 
cells double the number of leaves 
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Professor JSordstedt: Amtraiasimi unaraeeae. 


ml. Tylacantae. Primary cell« (with 
the spines) of the cortex promin¬ 
ent fmonoica) - - - . contraria and 

V. Behriana, A. Br.. 

m2. Aulacantae. Secondary cells of 

the cortex prominent - « /oeWa, A. Br. 

12, Triplostichae. Stem triply corti¬ 
cated. 

nl. Phloeopodes. Basal segment of 
the leaves corticated 
Monoecious. 

ol. Nucleus black - - . - fragilis, Desv. 

n2. Nucleus yellowish - - . hpios^mna, A. Br. 

(dubious as Australian), 

n2. Gymnopodes. The first segment 

of the leaves naked - - gymnopuB, A. Br.» v. eeyloniea 

(Klein), A. Br., which name 
is older than gymnopus. 



[pROC. Kot. Soc. Victoria, 31 (JN.S.}, Fart x, xyi»j. 


Art, , II. — Teratological Note, 
Pentamehy in a Flower op Narcissus. 


By a. D. HAEBY, F.L.S. 

[Read Mai'cli 14th, 1918]. 

In the specimen before us —Narcissus fazetta Soleil a 

polyanthus Narcissus of the parvi-coronati group)—^we have an 
inflorescence in which one of the flowers simulates a dico-tyledonous 
bloom. It is the only one o-f the kind seen by me, although many 
thousands of blooms were examined duiiiig the past spring season. 

The term doubling/^ as used by many gardeners, denotes mul¬ 
tiplicity of any floral part, usually the petals, but by arithmetical 
doubling we should have, in place of a flower with floral formula 
{K3j C3; A3 + 3; G3) one with formula (K6: C6; A6 + 6; G6), a phenom¬ 
enon explained as due to a splitting of the primordial papillae from 
■which the organs develop; but instead of the formula indicative of 
the simple type or its double, we have in the present specimen 
(K5; 05; A5 h-5; Go). 

The size of the perianth lobes, or corona, relative position 
of the whorls, length of ovary and perianth tube,, and length of the 
five stigmatic lobes are all no'rmal. It is a case of regular poly- 
phylly aflecting—not the number of whorls, but the members only, 
so that we may avoid the use of the comprehensive term, positive 
dedoublement ” (of Celakovsky), which Worsdell^ perpetuates. But 
the numerical increase of whorl members has resulted in a conspicu¬ 
ously larger flower of which the coronal diameter is dispropor¬ 
tionate to the diameter of the perianth; these compared with the 
normal being respectively as [15 mm. : 7 mm.] and [36 mm.: 25 
mm.] The corona shows no sign of division or dismemberment into 
staminoid or petaloid units- The increased diameter of the flower is 
due not to increased length of perianth segments, but to these parts 
having been thrust farther out by the expansion of the perianth 
tube zona perigyna’O to accommodate the increased number of 
essential organ of fertilisation. These latter are so crowded in 
the orifice of the tube as to choke it, and when the flower was fresh 


1. W. c. Worsdell, F.L.S. » Principles of Teratologry, Roy- Soc., 1916.” 
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A, JD. Hardy: Teratological Note. 

and its parts undisturbed, the entrance peres (which may l>e found 
as inter-antheral spaces in a normal bloom) were -almost obliterated. 
It would have been difficult, if not impossible, for the tongue of a 
lepidopterous agent to be thrust through, yet in the attempt suffi¬ 
cient pollen could have been conveyed thence by the battitMl insect to 
effect cross pollination. After almost exhaustive imjuiry, I have 
found only one record of an occurrence somewhat similar, though 
both irregular and rhythmic polyphylly have l>een recorded lor Nar¬ 
cissus and other allied plants; and I have seen, but failed to pre¬ 
serve, flowers of Narcissus answering to- the following formulae 
<K3 ; C4 ; A3 -I- 3 ; G3), (K3 ; C3 ; A3 + 0; G3), and (K or C3; A3 H- 3; 
03), cases in which the medication appears to have been due to sup¬ 
pression of a wliorl or a member, or (as in the first case) an increase, 
on no clearly discernible plan. Worsdell,! however, records an approxi¬ 
mate case of polyphylly of Crocus: —K4; C4; A4 ; G4 and K5 ; C5 ; 
A5; G5, and of Tulipa^ K4; 04; A44-4; G5. Also, he quotes 
Buchanan as having described the like, observed in lAlium croemm. 
It may be noted here that Worsdell^ associates rhythmic alternation in 
increase of members of whorls, such as :— 

Ko; 04; A5-h4; G5 {Tulipa) 

K3; 04; A3; G4 {Crocus) 

K4; 03; A4+ 3; G4 {Galanthus) 

with heterotaxis of a spiral nature. Church,® on the other hand, 
finds in the early development stage of Narcissus a normal asym- 
' metry and spiral formation which, however, disappear during 
the maturation of the flower. In the present case there is no visible 
spiral taxis or torsion. 


1. Loc. cit. 

2. Loo. cit. 

3. A. H. Church, M.A., D.Sc. “Types of Floral Mechaniwn, ?t. C, 1908.' 
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Abt. III .—Abnormal Renal PoHal Circulation of a Frog, 


By ALICE OSBORNE, B.Sc, 

(With Plate I. and one Text Figure). 

' [Read April 11th, 1918J. 

I must thank Dr. Buchanan, of the University of M^bourne, for 
"bringing this frog (Hyla aurea), showing an abnormal Renalportal 
^circulation, under my notice. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence to find abnormalities in the 
anterior veins, as well as in other parts of Hyla aurea; but varia¬ 
tions in the portal systems are much less frequent. 

The abnormality under comment was seen in the Renal portal 
system of the right side only—^that of the left side being quite 
normal and consisting mainly of a double Renal portal vein. 

The Renal portal vein normally arises from the union of the 
sciatic and the iliac veins. On the right side of this specimen the 
iliac vein was slightly longer, and the vein formed by the union 
of the sciatic and iliac veins, which for convenience sake I shall 
refer to as Renal portal, A, was a large vessel entering the lateral 
edges of the kidney more anteriorly than did the Renal portal of 
ithe left side. 

So far as the origin of the vessel, A, was concerned, it corre- 
isponded exactly to the normal Renal portal vein, with, however, 
one difference, viz.,, the dorso-lumbar vein instead of opening sepa¬ 
rately and anterior to the Renal portal vein, in this case opened 
directly and somewhat backwardly into the vessel, A. 

In addition, there was another longitudinal vessel, Renal portal 
vein, B, opening into the kidney in a position corresponding to the 
entrance of the left Renal portal vein intO' the left kidney. 

This Renal portal vein, B, arose in the dorsal wall of the pelvic 
region, and had a slight connection along its length with a vessel 
which aro'se from the dorsal pelvic region, and emptied its blood 
into the inner side of the left Renal portal vein. 

The latter vessel occurs quite frequently, but appeared somewhat 
-enlarged in this case. 

Between the right Renal portal veins A and B was a somewhat 
-curious connection Y, the middle of which received branches from the 
-deeper layers^ of muscle around the pelvic region. 
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Alice Osborne: Oirculation of a Frog. 

As a result of this alteration in the course of the blood supply one 
might expect to find the kidney of the right abnormal side enlarged; 
but this was not so, both kidneys being of normal size. 

It is difficult to find any reason for this abnormality, but it seeiiis. 
possible that during early development the Henal portal vein split 
into two'along its length, and likewise part of vessel Y, the two 
vessels separated widely, and the two halves of Y separated along- 
the divided part of their lengths, but kept a couneoting link showing 
where the splitting ceased. 





3?roc. K.S. Victoria, 1918. l^late t. 







[Proc. Eoy. Soc. Victoria, 31 (N.S.), Part I., 1918]. 


Art. 1V ‘.—Relationship ofx Insects to Parasitic Diseases 

in .Stock 

By GERALD F. HILL, F.KS. 

(Walter and Eliza Hall Fellow). 

(With Plates 1I.-VIIL). 

[Read May 9th, 1918]. 

Part I.-— The Life History op Habronema muscae, H. microstoma, 

AND H. MEGASTOMA. 


Introduction. 

Although the life history of Hdbronerna onitscae has been known 
for some years as a result of the investigations made in U.S.A. by 
Dr. B. H. Ransom, there are no records of any such investigations 
in Australia, where variations tend to occur in the case of certain 
parasites owing chiefly to climatic and associated conditions. 

Of the life histories of Habronema microstoma and H. megastoma 
nothing appears to be definitely known either in Australia or else- 
where¬ 
in the adult stages these species of Habronema are well-known 
as more or less common stomach parasites of the horse, their occur¬ 
rence under ordinary conditions being generally believed to be of 
little detriment to the health of the host. During recent years,, 
however, more attention has been directed to these parasites in? 
Australia as a result of the discovery here of larval Habronema, or 
an allied form, as the supposed causative agents of pathological con¬ 
ditions of the horse known as ‘^Habronemic granulomata ’ ^ and 
**Habronemic conjunctivitis.*’ Further, splenic and stomach 
abscesses of the horse, due to H. megastoma, appear to have become 
of more frequent occurrence during the past few years, and there 
is reason to believe that under certain conditions the mortality 
caused in stock is considerable. These considerations then empha¬ 
sised the desirability of testing under local conditions the life 
history of Habronema muscae, and of acquiring a knowle<^e of the 
life histories of other allied species. 
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Gerald F. Hill: 


Technique. 

Among the first essentials for this work were means of obtaining 
{1) a pure culture of the parasite under investigation, and (2) abso¬ 
lutely clean flies, i.e., flies quite uncontaminated by any sort of 
helminth infection. 

The former of these proved quite easy after some practice. All 
nematode eggs and embryos used in these experiments were obtained 
directly from gravid females, each of which was specifically deter¬ 
mined whilst alive. After a thorough washing in saline solution 
these adults were placed in a watch-glass with a small quantity of 
•sterilized normal saline, and cut into fragments between two needles, 
the contents of the glass were then washed off with the same fluid into 
a 4-oz. wide-mouthed bottle nearly full of fr^h horse faeces, previ¬ 
ously sterlized in the'ordinary way in an autoclave for twenty 
minutes under a steam pressure oif twelve pounds to the inch. 

The second essential was finally secured by the adoption of 
methods which are here given somewhat fully in the hope that they 
may be of use to other workers, as a considerable amount of time 
had to be spent in perfectHig the technique of breeding the flies and 
handling and preparing the worm larvae, as also in preliminary 
observations and experiments before the more systematic work of the 
investigations could be commenced. 

Mmca doinestica. 

Museum jars 8 in. high, and having an opening of 4 in. x 2 in., 
were obtained for the reception of the nidus. A sleeve to fit closely 
over these jars was then made by taking a piece of wire-gauze (12 
meshes to the inch), about 8 in. wide by 14 in. long, and wrapping 
it tightly around the jar, while in this position the overlapping edges 
of the gauze were secured with solder and strengthened by a narrow 
strip of tin soldered along the whole length of the overlap, the top 
•and bottom edges of the sleeve being similarly strengthened. In 
this way a sufficiently rigid and closely fitting, but removable, cage 
was made, which could be slipped over one edge of the jar, its outer 
open end being closed by a piece of paper folded over the edges and 
secured with a rubber band. 

A strip of tin 1| in. wide and of sufficient length was then laid 
across the middle of the glass jar at the open end, bent sharply 
down each side for a distance of IJ in., then turned sharply upwards 
and snipped off about J in. from the bend. This apparatus served 
as a clip to hold the gauze cage in position, and also as a receptacle 
for food- 
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In starting an experiment the jar is two-thirds filled with previ¬ 
ously sterilized and cooled horse faeces, and the clip fixed in posi¬ 
tion, whilst the flies are caught in the vicinity of the stables in an 
ordinary butterfly net, with the end of the bag secured by a sliort 
piece O'f twine instead of the usual permanent stitching. As soon as 
a sufficient number of flies of the required species are caught, they 
are forced to the extreme end of the net by a few rapid sweeps, and 
imprisoned there by a few twists of the bag behind them, the twine 
is then untied, and the end of the net inserted well into the open 
end and towards one side of the otherwise closed gauze cage, which is- 
then slipped over the mouth of the jar and forced down until its 
lower edge rests firmly in the metal clip. In a few minutes the 
flies find their way out of the open end of the net and congregate at 
the top of the cage. The cage is then tipped up sufficiently to* 
permit of the withdrawal of the net and again foi’ced down until it 
rests in the clip, the free ends of which are pressed firmly against the 
side® of the jar to hold the cage in position. 

The best results were obtained when the flies were fed soon after 
being placed in captivity. For this purpose blood, sugar and water, 
cow’s milk, and a preparation of dried separated milk, with the* 
addition of water, were tried. The latter being readily obtainable 
at all times, and easily prepared, was found to be the most satis¬ 
factory. The liquid food was conveyed to the strip of tin across 
the mouth of the jar by means of a pipette passed through the 
meshes, the cage was then placed in the sunlight, or, in dull 
weather, near an electric radiator. 

A® a rule, sufficient eggs were deposited during the first day of 
confinement; if not, the flies were again fed and left for another 
day. When sufficient eggs were secured, the flies were liberated 
or removed in the gauze cage to another similar breeding jar, and 
the first jar covered with paper retained in position by means of 
a rubber band., 

No special precautions were taken to maintain the eggs and 
larvae at a uniform temperature except that, as a rule, during 
the winter months they were kept in an improvised incubator, or 
near the electric radiator, at a temperature ranging from 20°C. 
to- 28®C. During the summer months artificial heating was not 
resorted to. 

On alternate days the larvae were supplied with freshly sterilized 
faeces, sometimes added to the top of the earlier supply, but more 
often placed in a clean jar. In the latter case the larvae were 
separated from the old faeces by merely turning the first jar into* 
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another jar containing a few inches of fresh matter. In a few 
minutes the larvae migrated to the newer material, leaving the old 
to be removed and replaced by a more abundant supply ot Iresh 
food. 

In some cases the pupae were removed froixi the faecal matter, 
washed in sterile physiological salt solution and transferred to 
moistened stex'ilized sand, but as this method did not appear to 
possess any advantages over the simpler procedure of allowing 
them to remain in the jar in which they had developed, it was 
disco-ntinued. 

On the appearance of the first flies the metal clip and gauze 
cage were fixed in position over the jar, and within a few hours 
sufficient flies were secured to breed from. The ca-gC' containing 
the newly emerged flies was then rapidly fitted to a clean empty jar» 
And food was introduced into it in the manner described. 

Food was given once or twice daily for about eight days, during 
which period the flies were transferred on alternate days to clean 
cages and jars, and were kept as far as possible in a warm, sunny 
situation by day and near a radiator at night, Under these con- 
-ditions they mated in four to six days after their emergence from 
the pupae and oviposited about four days later. On the eighth day 
the cage and its contents were transferred to a clean jar, containing 
fleshly sterilized faeces, to which the flies had access until a suffi¬ 
cient number of eggs were deposited. The flies were then trans¬ 
ferred to another similarly prepared jar for the production of more 
•eggs, whilst the jar containing the first batches of eggs was covered 
with paper and transferred to a w^arm situation. The eggs' hatched 
12-24 hours later, producing larvae which, like their parents, had 
been reared exclusively on sterilized matter. It is obvious that any 
chance of helminth infection in these ^*cleai|^* larvae is almost, 
if not quite absent, as showm also by the negative results of the 
examination of flies bred on such sterile faeces, and by tluj invari¬ 
able absence even of moulds and such like from the jars. Such 
larvae were used in all the experiments in which this species (Musca 
donx^tica) were concerned, excepting where the contrary is stated. 
It may be mentioned here that the writer has succeeded in rearing 
four generations of flies in the laboratory under these methods. 

Stomoxys calcitrans. 

.%e methods employed for obtaining the larvae of Stomoxys cal- 
citrans for experimental purposes differed from those outlined 
above only in the following details The adult caught flies did not 
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require to be fed during their captivity, and larvae of the first 
generation only were reared, and used in all the experiments with 
this species, owing to pressure of time when these flies and the 
Helminth material were obtainable. 

A. —Habponema muscae, Carter. 

1.—Historical. 

A full account of the life-history of Habronema muscae, Carter, 
known since 1861 as a parasite of the House-fly (Musca domestica), 
was published by Dr. B. H. Ransom in 1913. As a result of his 
investigations it was shown that the life-history of this nematode 
is one requiring for its completion a simple alternation between 
two hosts, a vertebrate harbouring the adult parasite and; an inver¬ 
tebrate harbouring the larval stage. 

From horse faeces collected in the streets of Colorado Springs, 
U.S.A., on August 9th, 1911, Ransom bred flies (M. domestica) 
from which in the larval, pupal, and adult stages, he obtained a 
iseries of nematode larvae in successive stages of development com¬ 
mencing with a stage measuring about 0.4 mm. in length, from a 
fly larva, and reaching a maximum length O'f 3.2 mm., in an adult 
fly. On September 11th, 1911, he found amongst numerous filarioid 
worms collected from the stomach of a horse, larval worms in the 
same stage of development as those from flies. The adult worms 
from the horse’s stomach were all of one species, and the younger 
stages formed a series between the adults on one hand and the 
larval Habronema muscae from flies on the other, thus establish¬ 
ing the fact that Habronema muscae of the fly, Musca domestica, 
is the larval stage of a parasite, the adult stage of which occurs in 
the sttvmach of the horse. 

This parasite was shown to be similar to, but distinctly dif¬ 
ferent from, a species found in the stomach of the horse, and 
known since 1886 as Spiroptera micro-stoma (Schneider), now cor¬ 
rectly designated Habronema microstoma (Schneider). 

In a further account of the development of the larvae of Habro¬ 
nema muscae within the body of the fly, Ransom gives details and 
-drawings of six definite stages through which the parasites pass 
before reaching the stomach of the definitive host, to which stages 
reference will be made later on. 

Seurat (1916, p. 321) considers that Ransom is quite wrong in 
describing these diflerent steps in the development of the larval 
Habronema muscae within the fly (pupa and adults), as true stag^^^ 
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this term being more correctly used to designate one of the five* 
stages of increasing complexity of development characteristic of 
nematodes, each of these being separated from its predecessor by a 
distinct moult. 

The same author (1912, p. 78) records the occurrence of botli 
Habronema muscae and Habronema microstoma in horses and mules* 
in Algiers.^ 

Work upon somewhat similar lines to hiy own is being carried 
out by Mr. L. B. Bull, B.V.Sc., at the Government Pathological 
Laboratory, in Adelaide. A preliminary manuscript account of 
this Mr. Bull has very courteously allowed me to read while in the* 
press, and also he has discussed certain points with me* 


2.—The Adult. 

Until very recently the presence of Habronema muscae in the* 
stomach of horses in Victoria has not been recognised, although H. 
megastoma and H. microstoma have been well known. There is. 
little doubt, however, that this has been due to a lack of distinction 
between H. muscae and H. microstoma, for since this investigation 
has been in progress, H. muscae has been found to be mucli more* 
common than H. microstoma, and some specimens hitherto re¬ 
garded as H. microstoma have turned out to be H. muscae on 
closer examination. 

In the adult stage the parasite (H. muscae) occurs very frequently 
in the stomachs of horses in Victoria. A census of the parasites' 
found in 39 horses’ stomachs which were examined during th& 
progress of this work shows that 33 of these harboured H. muscae 

Further reference will be made to this in the general discussion 
later on. 


In view of the excellent full 
the structure of this parasite, 
attempt to add anything to it. 


description given by Ransom of 
it is quite unnecessary here to. 


So far as is known, this species acts similarly to H. microstoma 


3.-Record of Experiments, and Special Observations. 

A. To determine the relationship of H. muscae to Musoa domes- 
tica as an intermediate hosi 


Experiment No. 1 . 


Embryos from numerous H. 
faeces at noon on October 30th, 


muscae were liberated in sterile' 
and incubated at a temperature- 
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of 22until noon on November 7th (eight days), when Musca 
domestica larvae (two days old) w^ere liberated in the vessel. On 
November 20th and 21st fifteen flies were examined, ten <>f which 
were infected with from two to fifteen larval Habronema each. 
About half the total number of parasites w^ere enclosed in cysts in 
the abdomen, the remainder were free in the abdomen, thorax, or 
head. 

Experiment No. 

This experiment was similar to No. 1, excepting that the embryos 
were incubated for a period of 42 hours only (from 4 p.m. on 
November 20th to 10 a.m. on November 23rd). The fly larvae were 
of the same age and character as those Uvsed in Experiment No. 1 
(i.e., two days old). Between November 26th and December 8th, 16 
larvae, 12 pupae and 15 flies were examined, of which 1 larva, 1 
pupa and 4 flies contained Habronema larvae. 

Experiment No. 3. 

Embryos from 20 H. muscae \vere liberated in faeces with a 
number of Musca domestica larvae (three days old), at 3.30 p.m, 
on November 26th. Betw^een December 4th and 10th, 29 pupae 
and 12 flies were examiried, of which 9 pupae and 5 flies were posi¬ 
tive for Habronemic larvae. The infected pupae contained four 
or fivei parasites each, and the infected flies two to twelve parasites 
each. Twelve of the total number of parasites found in the flies 
were enclosed in cysts. 

Ex 2 yerim€iht No. 

Embryos from numerous adult H. muscae were liberated in 
faeces at 4 p.m. on No'vember 28th, wdth fly larvae then four days 
old. Between December 5th and 7th 1 pupa and 38 flies were 
examined, of which the pupa and 3 flies were positive. The pupa 
contained five parasites. 

B. To determine the possibility of Stomoxys calcitrans acting 
as an alternative intermediary host. 

In both these experiments Musca domestica was used as a control 
as to the viability of the Helminth embryos. 

Exiyeriment No. 6. 

Embryos from ten w^orms "were incubated in faeces from December 
21st to December 27th, when larvae of Musca domestica and 
Stomoxys calcitrans, which hatched about December 18th, were 

3 
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liberated iu the vessel eo'ntaiiiiug tlieau. The Stoiuoxvs larvae pro¬ 
duced only one fly (January 7tli), the result of exuininntion of which 
was negative. Between Januai‘y 7th and 8th, 34 Musca doinentica 
flies were examined, 21 of which were positive and 13 negative for 
Habroneiua. The abdomen only o-f each of these Mus(‘a <lomestica 
flies w'ere examined, the number of paraHite« found in ea-tb varying 
from four to-sixteeu. Both speciejs of tty larvae used> in the <*xperi- 
ment were the progeny of eggs laid iji the laboratory on slerilimMi 
faeces by naturally bred flies. 


Experiment No. 0. 

After a period of incubation in faeces, from 11 a.'iu. on January 
11th to 11 a.m. on January 16th, larvae of Musca domestica and 
iStomoxys calcitraus were liberated in the enibryo-infccled faeces. 
These fly larvae hatched on January 7th, and were, therefore, nine 
•days old “when exposed to- infection. Oil January 3(hh and the 
two following days, 15 Musca domestica flies were examined, all of 
which were positive for Habronema, the number of parasites in 
^ach varying from three to thirteen. On January 31st, and the 
five days following, 49 Stomoxys flies w’ere examined, all of which 
were negative. 

€. To determine the frequency of larval Habronema in Musc'a 
domestica, and their abundance and location in the 
body of the intermediary host. 

(i) Free or caught flies.—During the period May-November, 
1917, a rec‘.ord was kept of the numl>ev of flies (M. donicetica) 
-caught in the -stables, and examined for the presence of Habronema 
larvae. It shows that 182 adult flies were examined, 14 of which 
were infected with Habronema muscae (?), as follo-ws Eight har¬ 
boured one parasite each in the head, one harboured two parasites 
in the head, one three in the head, four one- parasite each in the 
abdomen. 

(ii.) Although a similar record of laboratory bred flies has not 
been kept, it has l)een no-ticed that in the great majority of cases 
the abdomen only was infected, the proportion found in the head 
being much smaller than in the abdoanen. This was particularly 
«oticeable in heavily-infected flies. 

!ffhe oeeuri'ence of Habronema larvae in the distal portion of the 
pix>hoseis (haustellum) of Musca domestica has not been observed by 
the writer, although their occurrence in the proximal portion 
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(^{rostrum) is not unusual (Fig. 17). The greater proportion were 
found in the posterior part of the head capsule. 

Ransom (1913, p. 13), states that the largest number of larval 
worms he found in an individual fly was eight, though, as he 
remarks, Carter (1861) noted as many as twenty in one fly. 

The largest number of larvae, almost certainly H. muscae, found 
by the writer in a naturally infected fly (i.p., a fly caught in the 
.stable) was three, but flies reared in the laboratory fro-m larvae 
fed upon artificially infected faeces have produced a much greater 
number of parasites. Under these conditions 25 to- -30 larval H. 
muscae in a single fly is not an unusual occurrence, while from one 
fly 72 of these parasites‘were obtained, 

I). The viability of embryonic Habronema- muscae in faeces. 

It has been shown (Experiment No. 1, p. 8), that embryonic 
Habronema muscae removed from the uteri of gravid worms and 
incubated in sterilized faeces at a tem’perature of 22°C., may retain 
■their viability and are capable of infecting fly larvae for a period 
r.of eight days. 

In view of the results of similar experiments with the embryos 
of H. microstoma (see later Experiment No. 10, p. 26), it seems 
possible that this period may be considerably lengthened. Under 
the most favourable natural conditions it is conceivable that 
embryos may retain their viability for equally long periods. 

-E. To determine the period of survival of larvae removed from 
flies. 

On January 7th, ten larval H. muscae from the abdomen of a fly 
were placed in saline solution in an open dish. On the following 
»day two of the larvae were motionless and apparently dead, three 
more died on each of the t-vvo follow-ing days, leaving two nearly 
motionless larvae, both of which succumbed before noon on January 
12th. Thus none of the larvae survived more than five days, 
although under sim.ilar conditions Ransom (1913, p. 14) found the 
longest period of survival to be between five and eight days. 

F. To determine the period of survival o-f larval H, muscae in 
dead flies. 

Twelve flies which ^merged on December 4th^ and died on the 6th, 
were placed on moist filter paper in a covered Petri dish at noon 
on the latter date. Twenty-four hours later four were examined, 
"two of which contained 13 living larvae, several of which we^% 
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however, motionless. At noon on the following day (Decenxber Sth)*- 
the remaining eight flies were examined, three of which harboured 
12 larvae. Of these nine were dead and three succtimbed a few 
hours later in saline solution. Thus the longest period o-f survival 
was about two days, thus confirming Kansoiu’s observations (19L1, 
p. 14), 

G. To determine the possibility of escape of larval Habronema 
muscae from flies. 

‘On many occa»&ions living flies were placed in moistetied Petri 
dishes 'v^ith the object of determining wliether, under such condi¬ 
tions, the parasites could escape either before or after the death of 
the flies. In no instance could larvae be found in the dishes, 
although from subsequent exaaninations it was pro-ved that the flies^' 
were heavily infected. ' 

Siiiailar negative results were obtained in experiments in which* 
infected flies were allowed to die and remain for neriods up to two»» 
days in saline solution. 


Development. 

eggs and developing embryos, as found in the gravid female, 
in Pig. 1. The egg (Fig. la) measures from 0.04 mm. 
in len^h by 0.01 mm. to 0.013 mm. in breadth. Pro- 
.gr^iw^^ b^^development are shown in Fig. 1, b, c, d, e, and* 
i/in embxwo Is enclosed in a thin elastic sheath or^ 

"the'Cages' shown in Fig. 1, e and f, two or three- 
the largest being about 0.033 mm. to 0.036“ 
tbe',4rifcior end, the others at distances varying from 
'from the posterior end. A clear space* 
g* Vhat to be the rudimentary pharynx is rarely, 

tad^inctly, seen. What appears to be a horn-like 
-anl^iocOaxe be made out with difficulty in the- 

f figured are as follows:—-(a) 0,043“ 

wid#, 0.062 mm. long by 0.0132 mm. 

; %f O.OIB mm. wide, (d) 0.069 mm. long by 
' 0.007 mm. wide, with 

the anterior end. In d,. e. and f, the 
to ire of .the only,, exclusive of the envelop. 

shape* and sm with the movements of' 
'Ai^^ance made ^for the bent tail end. 

1 (1913, p. Ifi) the embryos undoubtedly pass 
' faeces. Fig. 2 shows an embryo* 
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0.089 mm. long by 0.0066 mm. wide, which was found in fresh horse 
faeces collected in a stable yard on October 11th, 1917. While 
4:hi« and many other embryos found under the same conditions 
have not been identified, there is little doubt that they are some 
.species of Habronema. In this embryo there was a conspicuous 
nucleus at about (>.036 mm. from the anterior end, and a smaller 
one nearer the posterior end. It was not enveloped in a sheath or 
.shell. 

Two other embryos, each enveloped in a sheath, found in the 
.same lot of faeces, measured 0.0926 mm. and 0.09 mm. in length 
respectively. In each the sheath was rather closely applied to the 
body except at the posterior end, where it was lield away by the 
-curved tail. The outline of the head could not be clearly seen in 
^either of the embryos, but it appeared to he as shown in Fig. 2. 

Development of the embryo in faeces. 

No apparent development of the embryo takes place during its 
passage through the intestines of the horse, the embryos found 
in the uterus being indistinguishable from those found in fresh 
horse faeces. A. certain amount of development does, however, 
take place during the life of the embryo in faeces. Fig. 3 shows 
an embryo- obtained from a gravid female, which, with many other 
•embryos, was incubated in sterilized horse faec'es for a period of 
days at rocmi temperature. This embryo, which measured 
'0.086 nim. long by 0.065 mm. wide, was'enclosed in a sheath 
*0.109 mm. long. The pharnyx, followed by a bi-lobed clear area 
and a granular and nucleated mass along the middle line of the 
body, could be fairly distinctly seen. The large nucleus was 0.036 
mm. from 4he anterior end. Other embryos examined measured 
from 0.072 mm. to 0.086 mm. long by 0.0066 mm.^wide, each being 
enclosed in a sheath measuring from 0.0825 mm. to 0.109 mm. 
long. 

It is not known whether the embryos enter the fly larvae for- 
-cibly or w^hether tliey are ingested passively. Ranso>m considers 
that the latter is the more plausible theory, and in this I concur. 

The early stages of Habronema muscae m the intermediary hgii 
Qiusca domestica). 

In larvae of M. dowustim. 

The earliest stage in .which H. muscae ar^ hjaown to 
larvae of Mus«a dohiestica is shown, in Fig. 4, This 
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is four and two-third days old, was found in the alimentary canal 
of a Musca doinestica larva, then five days old. The embryo was- 
one of many which had been taken from a gravid Habronema 
rnuscae, and incubated in sterilized faeces at a temperature of 
22®C. for 42 hours, at the end of which period they and the faeces 
were offered to fiy larvae, then 48 hours old. 

The embryo measured 0.0905 mm. in length by 0.0060 mm. in 
breadth, and agx’eed closely with tlie specimen shown in iMg. 
excepting that it was free and not enclosed in a sheath. 

Great difficulty is experienced in finding these embryos in fly- 
larvae, owing to their small size and transparency, and tlie nature* 
of the debris surrounding them. The occurrence of other' speedes of 
nematode worms in fly larvae, which, as Ransoiin has pointed out, 
aggravates this difficulty, has been obviated by the teclinique* 
employed in these experiments. 

In pupff.e of M. domestim. 

Nothing is known of the further development which takes place’ 
in the young nematode larvae until the stage shown in Fig. 5 is 
reached. The specimen shown in Fig. 6 measui'ed 0.26 mm. in 
length by 0.05 mm. in breadth at the ]>ostevior end of the oeat>- 
phagus. The shallow mouth cavity appeiars to be followed by the- 
oesophagus, but this structure co-iild not l)e clearly .seen owing to 
the fact that the cuticle was separated from the body at the anterior' 
end, shewing that the laxwae was in process of moulting. It will 
be noted that in general appearance, this larva (measuring 0.26' 
mm. in length) agrees closely with the stage designated Stage 1 by 
Ransom (1913, p. 16), which measures from 0.4 mm. to 0.45 muu in 
length (see later figures). 

The same fiy pupa contained two other la.rvae, a younger one* 
measuring 0.2 mm. in length, which was not in process of moult¬ 
ing, and an older one, measuring 0.65 mm, in length (se<^ Fig. 9). 
The ^bryos which produced these larvae were obtained from a 
gravid H. mr^cae on November 26th, mixed with saline solution’ 
and a small quantity of sterilized faeces, and fed to fly larvae- 
which hatched on November 23rd. The pupa was examined on 
December 3rd; fhe oldest parasite was therefore not more than* 
seven days old. 

The next stage in the development of the larvae is shown in Fig. 
6. This larva, from a fly pupa, was found on December 4th irr 
' the same culture as those referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

' shallow oral Cavity is followed by a straight pharnyx, which' 
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was su'iTounded by a somewhat clear space extending nearly to the 
body wall. Its total length was 0.3 inm. the oesophagus was 0.117 
mm. from the anterior end, and the diameter at the anterior 
margin of the rectum was 0.054 mm. 

On the same date another larva of similar appearance, measur¬ 
ing 0.27 mm. in length, 0.05 mm. in width near the rectum, and 
having an oesophagus 0.11 mm. long, was found in a pupa from 
the same culturen 

The larva shown in Fig. 7 is in the same stage of development 
as that sliown in Fig. 6. It measured 0.34 mm. in length, 0.04- 
mm. in width at about the posterior end of the oesophagus, 0.05 
mm. in width near the rectum, and 0.04 mm. from the anus to the 
tip of the tail. There was a constriction in the intestine near the 
junction with the oesophagus, but in living specimens this was seen 
to be due to the movements of tlie intestine it-self. That the 
process of moulting had commenced was shown by the presence of 
the old cuticular lining of the oral cavity becoming detached from 
the body. 

Fig. 8 agrees with the stage figured and described bv Ransom 
1913, p. 17, under the designation Stage 1, i.e., the-earliest stage 
of H. muscae definitely known to him to occur in Musca domestica. 
Tlie parasite shown in Fig. 8 was found on December 6th in a fly 
pupa, resulting from a larva which hatched on November 24th, 
and had lived on a culture of H. muscae embryos in sterilized faeces 
since November 28th, the date on which the embryos were obtained 
from a gravid worm. 

The larva (Fig*. 8) measures 0.45 mm. in length by about 0.045 
mm. in width at the anterior end of the intestine. The oesophagus 
increases in diameter from 0.01 mm. at the anterior end to about 
0.02 mm. at the posterior end. A nerve ring could be seen indis¬ 
tinctly at ab/out 0.07 mm. from the anterior end- The intestine 
was about O.LS mm. in length, and slightly narrowed towards the 
posterior end. 

It will be noted that the clear space surrounding the pharvnx 
of both younger and older stages is not shown in this larva. The 
moulting condition of the anterior end, and the consequent effect 
upon microscopical appearance may possibly account for the 
apparent absence of this feature. These remarks may apply also 
to the larva shown in Fig. 5.« 

The parasite shown in Fig. 9 was found, as already stated, on 
December 3rd; in a fly pupa which harboured the larva represented 
by Fig. 5, and was not more than seven days old. 
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The most noticeable feature of its development compared with 
earlier stages was its greatly increased length in proportion to 
increase in width. 

The length of this larva was 0.65 mm. ami the widtli at the po-s- 
terior end of the oesophagus 0.05 mm. The posterior eml of the 
oesophagus was 0.23 mm. from the anterior end of the body, and 
about the junction of the first and second third of the oesK>phagtis 
there was a fairly conspicuous group of rather large nutdei indicat¬ 
ing the position otf tlie nerve ring. 

Excepting in a general increase in size no marked structtiral 
development was observed in the parasites shown in Figs. 10 and 
11, which were found on December 7th in fly pupa from the vsame 
culture as that w^hich produced the parasites shown in Figs. 5, 6, 
7 and 9. These larvae were, therefore, not more tlian eleven days 
old. 

The smaller parasite (Fig. 10) was 0.8 mm. in length, the larger 
11) about 0.83 mm. In each the posterior end of the oesx>“ 
phagua Avas about 0.28 mm. from the anterior end of the body, the 
maximum width of which Avas 0.05 min. The distance of the ikutc 
ring from the anterior end was about 0.1 mm. and that of the anus 
from the tip of the tail about 0.060 mm. 

Further than a general increase in size, no marked <levelopment 
was seen in the larvae shown in Figs. 12, 13, and 13A, as compared 
with those of earlier stages. 

Fig. 12 represents a larva found in a thin-walled spherical cyst 
in the abdomen of a fly pupa in which the adult fly w^as almost 
ready to emerge. The embryo from which it was derived was one 
of many obtained from ten gravid females on DecemV>er 21st, and 
incubated in sterilized faeces at room temperature for a period of 
six days before being given an opportunity <>{ infecting fly larvae. 
The fly larvae used in this experiment w^ere about nine days (»ld, 
and nearly mature when they were liWated on December 2rth in 
the embryo-infected faeces. The resulting pupae were examined 
on January 3rd; the parasite was therefore about thirteen days old, 
and had spent not more than seven days of its life within the ]>odv 
■of the fly larva. 

A larva in the same state of development as that referred to 
in the preceding paragraph, is-shown in larger scale in Pigs. 13 
and 13A. It was found on November .30th free in a fly pupa from 
the culture referred to in discussing the embryo shown in Pig. 4. 
The age of this parasite and the fly pupa was, therefore, nine days, 
the first 42 hours of which period had lean passed by the nomatode 
embryo in sterilized faeces apart from the fly larva. 
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The length of the parasite was about 1 mm. (LOT mm.) by 0.05 
Jtnm. in width at the posterior end of the oesophagus, which was 
*0.35 mm. from the anterior end of the body. The intestine was 
0.62 mm. in length, followed by a pyriform rectum. The-oper¬ 
culum like apex of the rectum was about 0.06 mm. from the tip of 
the tail and nearly level with the cuticle of the body. The intestine 
was 0.016 mm. diameter at the base of the oesophagus, increasing 
to about 0.03 mm. at about 0.07 mm. from it® anterior end, 
'then decreasing to about 0.015 mm.., which diameter was main¬ 
tained to near its junction with the rectum. 

These parasites were evidently in the stage figured and designated 
6*Stage 2 by Ransom (1913, p. 18). It must be remarked, however, 
that in both parasites referred to in the preceding text nuclei were 
plainly seen in the rectum (see Figs. 12 and 13x4, whereas Ransom 
remarks of his larva of Stage 2, “ nuclei like those seen in the wall 
of the remainder of the alimentary tract are absent from the 
rectum. ^ ’ 


In adult M. domestica. 

Very definite progress in development is seen in the larva I'epre- 
.sented by Fig. 14, which was found in an adult fly from the same 
culture as the parasite shown in Fig. 12 and discussed above. 

The fly emerged and waa examined on January 7th; the parasite, 
was, therefore, seventeen days old. The first six days of its 
•embryonic life were spent in sterilized faeces, with similar embryos 
only, and not more than eleven days in the body of its intermediate 
host. 

It measured 1.435 mm. in length by about 0.043 mm, in width. 
The pharnyx, which was 0.0297 mm. in length, was surrounded near 
the anterior end by a somewhat clear space. The oeso-phagus was 
about 0.013 mni. in diameter at the anterior end, increasing very 
■gradually to a minimum diameter of 0.0198 mm. at its base, which 
w'as 0.43 mm. from the oral opening. The conspicuous nerve ring, 
■surrounded by numerous nuclei, was about 0.12 mm. from the 
anterior §nd of the parasite. A few small nuclei occurred in the 
body-wall and alimentary tract, but these were few and scattered. 

No evidence of a spinous-tipped tail could be seen under the 
moulting cuticle of this or other larvae of about the same length 
and condition. This larvae would appear to be in a stage of 
•development near to Stage 3 of Ransom. 

Although larvae of this stage are usually found in adult flies, a 
•similar parasite was found in a Musca domestica larva which had 
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been reared entirely on faeces from the rectum of a horse believed^ 
after a post-mortem examination^ to be infected with Habronenia. 
muscae only. The fly larva was ten days old at the time of exami¬ 
nation, its growth and development having been retarded by low 
temperature and insufiicient nourisliment. 

In the following stage the vacuole or clear space surrounding 
the pharynx disappears, but the anal operculum remains, thua. 
agreeing with Ransom’s description of his Stage 4 (19L1, p, 20). 
The pharynx is much longer and distinctly wider than in the pro- 
ceding stage. The oesophagus is also much longer. There is stilF 
no indication of the futui'e spinous tip to the tail. A typical larva 
in this stage of development measured 1.848 mm. in length, by 
0.05 mm. in width at the Imse of the oesophagus. The jiharynx 
was nearly 0.04:3 mm. in length, and had an oral opening similar 
to that of the larvae represented in Fig. 15. The nerve ring and 
base of the oesophagus were 0.12 mm. and 0.64 mm. respectivedy 
from the anterior end of the body. The anus was about 0.079 mm, 
from the tip of the tail, the process of moulting was nearly (com¬ 
plete. The worm was found in the abdomen of a fly from thtr 
same culture as the parasites shown in Figs. 12 and 14. The tty 
emerged, and was examined on January 9th; the parasite was, 
therefore, about nineteen days old, and had lived in its inter- 
.mediate host for not more than thirteen days. 

In the next stage (Ransom’s Stage 5), the spines at the tip of the* 
tail are seen under the cuticle and the rectum is distended as in 
earlier stages, and as recorded by Ransom (1913, p. 21). A larva inr 
this condition was found on the same date in the same culture as- 
that described in the preceding paragraph (i.e., a larva agreeing 
with Ransom’s Stage 4). It measured 2.013 mm. in length by 
about 0.056 mm. in width at the base of the oesophagus. The 
pharnyx was nearly 0.043 mm. in length. From the anterior emF 
of the body the nei*ve ring and-base of the oest>phagus were distnuit 
0,322 mm. and 0.775 mm. respectively. This worm w^as fouml in 
a cyst in the abdomen, and was al>out to moult. 

Fig. 15 represents a larva in the condition designaj^ed Stage* 
6 by Ransom, which is the final larval stage of Hal>ronema niusc-ae 
found in the fly. It was reared from a culture of embryos taken 
from a gravid female on January 11th, and incubated in sterilized’ 
faeces for five days (i.e., until January 16th), when the embryo- 
infected faeces were fed to fly larvae, which hatched on January 7tlTr 
and emerged as flies on January 30th. The parasite there¬ 
fore nineteen days old, not more than fourteen days of whiclr 
period were spent in its intermediate host. 
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It measured 2.376 mm. in length by about 0.05 mm. in width 
at the base of the oesophagus. The cylindrical pharnyx was; 
0.0495 mm. in length. The nerve ring and the base of the oeso¬ 
phagus were about 0.132 mm. and 0.92 mm. respectively from the 
anterior end of the body. The anterior end of the oesophagus- 
measured about 0.0115 mm. across, and increased in width some¬ 
what sharply about 0.208 mm. from the anterior end of the bod^ 
to a maximum width, at the base of the oesophagus, of 0.039 mm. 
The tail tapers evenly and gradually to the rounded tip, which is. 
covered with small spines (Fig. 16). Similar larvae are coimmonly" 
found in the head, thorax, and abdomen of flies, and not infre¬ 
quently within cysts in the last position. 

The length of larval H. muscae in the final stage found by the 
writer in laboratory-bred flies ranges from 2.145 mm. to 2.541 mm., 
while the range for what are believed to be Habronema muscae (three 
specimens) found in naturally infected caught flies is 2.178 mm. 
to 2.244 mm. The range given by Ransom (1913, 21) for the latter 
is 2.6 mm. to 3.2 miu., the minimum being only 0.04 miu. less, 
than the maximum length known to the writei- to be attained by 
Habronema in the fly. This specimen from a culture artificially 
infected with embryonic H. muscae (?) was found (November 10th) 
in a fly five days after its emergence from the pupa. 

All stages of the parasite excepting the earliest stage found in 
the fly larva (see Fig. 4) are known to the wTiter to sometimes 
occur in cysts. 

Encystment is a condition believed to lie assumed by the larval 
parasite when about to enter a resting period, and not a necessary 
condition in the process of development. 

It has not l>een considered necessary at the present sta^e of this*, 
investigation to discuss in detail the minute internal developmental 
changes wliich take place in the embryonic and larval stages other 
than as indicated by the variations in the relative lengths and 
diameters of the parts shown in Table No. 2. The general structure 
of each stage is shown by the figures and the comments thereon, in 
this section the term stage’' being employed in a wide sense to 
indicate obvious steps in the process of development. 

Summary and Discussion. 

As will be seen, this investigation into the life-history of 
Habronema muscae is practically a confirmation and extension of 
the observations by Ransom, to which frequent reference has been 
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made in the preceding pages, and although the inethodH employed 
are entirely different, there are no essential details in the results 
npon which there is disagreement. 

Thus, the embryos passed out in the faeces from the horse are 
taken up by the larvae of adults of Musea domestiea, which have 
oviposited on the faeces, whieli remain infective in this respect up 
to at least eight days after leaving the rectum, the Hy larvae being 
known to react to infection when forty-eight hours up <o liine days 
old, and may be earlier and later. After a sliglit atuotmt of 
development in the faeces (Figs. 2 and il), the embryo <vf Hai»ro- 
fiema muscae enters the larva of iMusca dornestica (see Fig. 4). 
Then it continues to develop in the tly pupa through the various 
stages shown in Figs. 5-13A, and in the adult fly ns seen iti Figs. 
14-16, in which condition it is ready to develop in the st(umu‘h of 
the horse, where such stages have l)een met with. 

Kansom (1913, p. 15) has suggested the possibility of infection of 
the horse in three ways. Firstly, by ingestion of dead infeetinl 
flies, which he considers perhaps a common sourc‘e <d* infection. 
Secondly, by ingestion of the parasite in water or moist material. 
Thirdly by ingestion of the parasite after its escape from the 
fly whilst feeding upon the mucous membrane of the horses’ mouth. 

His experiments prove that possibly the second theory may 
account for an occasional infection, but that such infection is not 
a normal occurrence. My owm experiments do not support this 
•second theory at all, since as shown above, I have been unable to 
obtain any evidence of tlie escape of the parasite ft'om the fly, 
though Mr. Bull informs me that he has found such larval para¬ 
sites to have escaped from flies kept in tubes, wlietheV from living 
or dead flies was not knmvn. 

Concerning the third theory. Ransom says that there is no evi¬ 
dence, as yet, that larval Habronema escape from the fly whilst tlie 
latter is feeding upon moist surfaces or matter. The evidence also 
Is still not forthcoming as the result of my experiments. 

From these and other observations made during the progress of 
these investigations, the present writer lias no hesitation in express¬ 
ing the opinion that the ingestion of both living and dead infected 
Hies provides tlie normal means by which the larval Habronema 
Rnds its way into the horse’s stomach. 

That living flies and those which have recently succumbed are 
•quite commonly ingested by horses from the drinking trough and 
manger is beyond question. On a frosty morning it is here a 
common occurrence to find numerous benumbed flies* (both Musea 
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dornestica and Stomoxys calcitraus) dislodged from adjacent "svalls. 
in food and water containers provided for horses. 

In the summer months the fodder will be found to be frequented 
by great numbers of flies of both species, Musca dornestica pre«- 
domiiiating in both cases. That many of these are ingested can 
scarcely be doubted. 

Johnston (1912, p. 76) records the occurrence of larvae of Habro- 
nema luuscae in Stomoxys calcitrans and Musca dornestica in 
Sydney, and in Musca dornestica in Brisbane. If the parasite- 
found by him in Stomoxys calcitrans was of the same vspecies aa 
those found in Musca dornestica, the occuvrence of the former in 
Stomoxys calcitrans would appear to be merely a rare accident, 
inasmuch as on two occasions a massive infection of faeces was 
supplied by me to both Musca dornestica and Stomoxys calcitrans- 
in the same jar, resulting in a heavy infection of the Musca 
dornestica and an entire absence o.f infection in the fifty Stomoxya 
calcitrans examined. 

B.—Habronema microstoma (Schneider). 

1.—Historical. 

In the adult stage Habronema microstoma has been known since- 
1866 as a parasite occurring in the stomach of the horse, but 
nothing has Wen known definitely of its life-history. 

Von Linstow (1875, pages 196-197) found in the heads of 
Stomoxys calcitrans a nematode embryo and several larvae which 
he, assuming them to be of the same species, described and figured 
under the designation of Filaria stomo-xeos. Noe (1913, p. 392)* 
states that Filaria stomoxeos of Linstow is identical with nematodes 
found by him in Stomoxys, and considen=? Linstowhs species to be 
an intermediate stage of Filaria labiato-papillosa of cattle (see- 
Eansom, 1913, p. 9). Ransom further remarks that Noe^s state¬ 
ments have been coanmonly accepted, but that it is impossible tO‘ 
judge definitely from the data given whether or not he (Noe) is 
correct in his opinion as to the identity of the nematodes, and as' 
to their being intermediate stages of Filaria labiato-papillosa. 

From Linstow’s description Ransom is inclined to consider 
Filaria stomoxeos a species of Habronema rather than a larval form? 
of Filaria labiato-papillosa, and he suggests the possibility of it 
being a larval stage of Habronema microstoma. 

Other than these suggestions nothing is available as to the life- 
history of this form. 
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The Adult. 

In the adult stages H. mk-rostoiua bears a \ory vUm^ siniilurity 
.to H. iniiseue, but the species are distinctly different, and, after a 
little experience may be easily separated, even when livijig. 

Although well known in Victoria, it is not m frequently nn‘t with 
as its near ally (H. muscae) as will be seen from the results of the 
<‘eiisus of the parasites found in thirty-nine horsx's’ stoinachs 
examined during tli.e progress of tliese investigations (c.f. Table 
!No. 9). Whereas H. muscae were found in tliirty-three sinmm’hs, 
H. microstoma were found in only fourteen. In all cases in \Nlii<'h 
both species were found in the same stomacli the former greatly 
*outnumbered the latter. 

It will be noticed in Table No. 9 that H. microstoma wet‘e not 
iound in eleven stomachs examined in the mouths May—August. 

As Ransom has fully described and figured the adult H. micros¬ 
toma (1913, p, 27), it is unnecessary here to enter into details of 
the structural and diagnostic characters of the species. 

Record of Experiments and Special ObseVvations* 

-A. To determine the intermediary host or hosts of H. microstoma 
and the early life-history of the parasite. 

The technique followed in these experiments has been fully de- 
.scribed in the Introduction to this Report. 

Experhnent No, 7. 

On October 25th embryos from twenty gravid H. microstoma 
were liberated in sterilixied faeces with a numljer of **elcan f(»ur- 
*days’ old Musca domestica larvae. Twenty-two of the fly larvae 
ivere examined on October 29th and the first two days of November. 
One of them was found to harbour a single embryo similar to that 
seen in Figure 20, The remainder of the larvae were not found to 
he infected. Twenty-seven pupae and twenty-two flies from, the 
ssame culture jar examined between October 31st and Noveml>er 7th 
were not infected. 

E.’cperime7it No. 8* 

‘ Embryos from five worms were liberated in faeces on Novemljer 
*26th, with a number of Musca domestica larvae then three days 
-old. Five larvae, 57 pupae and 35 adult flies were examined be¬ 
tween November 29th and December lltli, of which only one larva 
^as found to be infected (November 29th). The embryo found in 
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:tliis larva agreed with the one found in similar circumstances in 
Experiment No. 7, and with that found under similar conditions 
in Experiment No. 12 (see Fig. 20). 

Ej'per!menf Eo, 9. 

This experiment, commenced on Novembe-r 28th, was similar to 
JS'o. 1, excepting that the embryos were obtained from three worms 
».only. Between December 4th and December 12th, 1 larva, 60 
pupae and 25 adult dies were examined, none of which was found 
to be infected. 

Experiment iXo. 10. 

On December 3rd Experiments Nos. 7 and 9 were repeated, with 
•embryos froan seven worms fed to four-days-old fly larvae. Subse- 
•quently 15 pupae and 55 adult fMes of Musca domestica were 
«sexamin€d (December 17th and 20th), with negative results. 

On December 18th, finding that the faecal matter was still heavily 
infected with living embryos of H. microstoma, then enclosed in 
•sheaths, a nuanber o-f two days old larval Stoanoxys calcitrans were 
liberated in it. Forty-four adult Stomoxys flies, resulting from 
these larvae, wei’e examined between January 7th and 10th, with 
the result that 21 were found to harbour from one to three larval 
Habronema each, while the remaining 23 were negative. 

As will l>e seen later (Experiment No. 13), the diflerence in age of 
the larvae to which the embryos were fed cannot be supposed to have 
l;ad any influence on the result here recorded for Experiment 10. 

Experiment Xo. 11, 

Embryos from about 30 gravid worms were liberated in faeces 
•containing numerous five and six days old Musca domestica larvae 
on December 14th. Sixty-eight of the resulting fly pupae and 
adults were examined between December 17th and 24th, none of 
'which was found to be infected. 

Experiment Xo. 12. 

Embryos from six gravid worms were liberated in faeces on 
December 21st, and incubated at room temperature until December 
24th, ^yhen a number of Stomoxys larvae, then six days old, were 
.added to the cxilture. On December 27th a fly larva was examined 
and found to harbour one embryo (see Fig. 20) comparable in 
‘Structure with those found in Experiments 7 and 8, wdth M. domes¬ 
tica larva. Five pupae were examined on January 3rd and 4th, 
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and sixteen adult Hies from January lOth to I6th, all of which’ were* 
infected, the number of larval nematodes in each varying kdAveen 
4 and 50, averaging about 25. 

E,f'/periment No, IS, 

After a period of forty-eight hours’ iuculmtion at. room tempera¬ 
ture, a culture of previously sterilized faeces containing embryos, 
from twenty specimens of Habroneiua microstoma was infected on 
January 16th, with uine-da 3 "-old larvae of Mtmca domestica, and 
with Stomox 3 ’’s calcitrans larvae of the same age. The majority 
of the Musca larvae and some of the Stmuoxys had already ccat^ed 
feeding, consequently infection of the former was not expected. 
Only two Musca domestica flies emerged (January 27th and 28th), 
neither of which harboured n^atode larvae. On the other hand, 
two Stomoxys larvae which were examined on January 2th, har¬ 
boured four and five parasites respectively, while each of three 
pupa examined on January 23rd and 29t]i contained tip wards of 
thirty-five parasites. Other Stomoxys pupae were examined be¬ 
tween these dates, each of which was heavily infected. 

Experiment No, H. 

Embryos from six worms were liberated in sterilized faeces 
January 22nd, and incubated at room temperature until January 
29th, when Musca domestica larvae, then five days old, were added 
to the culture. Twenty-three flies emerged on February 11 th and 
12th, of which numkr one only was infected. Tin’s parasite (Fig. 
26) was evidently malformed. 

B, To determine the frequency of larval Habvonema in Stomoxys 
calcitrans, and their abundance and location in the body 
of the intermediate host. 

(i.) Free or Caught Flies.—During the period May to November 
63 flies, 10 pupae and 12 larvae of Stomoxys calcitrans were col¬ 
lected, in the Institute grounds and examined for the presemee of 
Habronema. Of this number only one fly was found to be infected 
(May 4th). The parasite, which w'as located in the abdomen, 
measured about 1.5 mm, in length and agreed with typical examples* 
of larvae of H. microstoma, as found in flies bred and infected in 
the laboratory. ' 

(ii.) Laboratory bred flies showed a very high percentage of 
infection, as will be seen by reference to Experiments No. 10, page 
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31; No. llj page 31; No. 12, page 31; No. 13, page 32; No. 14, 
page 32. 

In the first of tlieise experiments (No. 10), 47.7% of the flies, 
examined were infected, and in the remaining four 100% of those 
examined harboured from a few to ‘60 parasites each. In most 
cases the majority of the parasites were located in the proboscis and 
head, particularly in heavily infected individuals. The following 
record of the location of parsites is fairly typical:—Fly (a) har¬ 
boured 45 parasites, of which 10 were located in the proboscis, 20 
in the head, and 15 in the thorax and abdomen; fly (b) harboured 
36 parasites, of which 15 were found in the proboscis and 21 in the 
head; fly (c) harboured 27 parasites, of 'which 12 were in the pro¬ 
boscis, 14 in the head, and 1 in the thorax; fly (d) harboured 30 
parasites, of which 15 were in the proboscis and head, and 15 in 
the thorax and abdomen ; fly (e) harboured 60 parasites, of which 
35 were found in the proboscis and head and 25 in the thorax and 
abdomen. 

Encysted larvae are frequently found in the abdomen of the 
infected fly. Generally a cyst contains a single larva, and there 
may be several cysts in one fly. Larger cysts containing more 
than one parasite are seldom found. One Stomoxys fly, however, 
which was found to harbo-ur over 60 parasites, contained three 
cysts in the abdomen, one of which enclosed one parasite, one five 
parasites, and one seven parasites. 

C. To determine the viability of embryonic Habronema micros¬ 
toma in faeces. 

It has been shown (Experiment No. 10, p. 31, that embryonic H. 
microstoma may survive for a period of fifteen days in sterilized 
faeces and still remain capable of infecting fly larvae. In this 
experiment embryos were inctibated in faeces from December 3rd to 
December ISth, before being exposed to ingestion by Stomoxys 
larvae, x4.ll embryos found on the latter date were enclosed in 
sheaths. The resulting flies were examined between January 7th and 
10th, when over 47% were found to harbour from one to three para¬ 
sites each. 

Under favourable natural conditions the period of viability is 
possibly quite as long—indeed there is some reason to believe that 
a fairly long period of viability in faeces is necessary for the 
propagation of the species. This aspect of the life-history of H. 
microstoma is referred to more fully elsewhere in this report, (See 
page 44). 
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D. To detei-'Uiine the period of survival of larvae removed from 
dies. 

During the afternoon of January Idlh, 25 H. miei*(»Htomu larvae 
from the heads of two Stomqxys flies were placed in normal saliiie 
contained in a small covered Petri-diKsh and examine<l daily until 
January 20th. Two were dead on January 17th, five (m January 
18th, twelve on January IHth, four on January 2()th, leaving two 
living at noon on the last date. No examination - was made on 
January 21st, but both Avere found dead early on January 22nd. 


E. To determine the period of survival of larvae in dead flies. 

A Stomoxys fly which emerged on January 14th wa^^ kept in a 
wire-gauze cage until January 16th, when it dunl. It was then 
placed on moistened paper in a covered Petri-dish, where it re¬ 
mained^ for forty-eight hours. On diss<x‘tion the head and the 
proboscis were found to contain 35 dead larvae. 


E. To determine the possibility of escape of larval H. micros¬ 
toma from flies. 


Stomoxys flies were frequently placed in moist, and, in dry, tulx‘» 
ior periods up to thirty hours, to determine whether under such 
conditions the parasite would escape either before or after the 
death of insects. Although the flies were subseqtiently proved to 

be heavily infected, in no instance were parasites found free in the 
tubes. 


Time has not permitted, so far, of much experimental work to 
determine whether or not larval H. microstoma may be carried 
into a wound made by a Stomoxys fly during feeding operation, 
but on January 12th attempts were made to induce Stomoxys flies 
<afterwards proved infected) to bite horses by placing them on 
Tarious parts of the skin,' including a bare patch on the hack. In 
wme oasra there was a determined attempt on the part of the flies 
to_ bite but strangely enough none succeeded in penetrating the 
^in. Two of th^ experimental flies were subsequently dissected 
^ found to harbour 12 and 15 parasites respectively in the pro- 
lioscis and 14 and 2o respectively in other parts of the head. 

normal saline 

has been_ observed frequently. The exit of the parasite is made 
vary rapi^y, either from the tip of the proboscis, or bv forcing its 
^ay out between the labium and the labrura-epipharvnx. Photo- 
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inicrograpliic Figs. 34 and 35 show larvae escaping in both ways. 

It seems possible in view of the above facts and the well known 
piercing power of the proboscis in Sto^noxys calcitrans that the 
failure of the specimens to pierce the skin in the a.bove experiment 
was due to the pro-boscis being clogged by the larval parasites, 
twelve in one case and fifteen in the other. 

*G. To determine whether from a mixed infection of Habronema 
muscae and Habronema microstoma in sterilized faeces 
any selective action is present between the parasites and 
a particular species of intermediate host. 

All the evidence adduced as a result of the experiments and 
/observations recorded in the preceding pages of this report is in 
the direction of establishing the fact—(1) that Habronema muscae 
has Musca domestica for its only intermediary host, (2) that H. 
microstoma has Stomoxys calcitrans for its principal intermediary, 
t(3) that Musca domestica may act, very rarely and in small measure 
—under experimental conditions, at any rate—as an alte-rnate 
intermediary host for H. microsto-ma. 

It appeared.desirable therefore to carry out further experiments 
to determine the selective activity (if any) shown by Habronema 
embryos of a particular species for a particular species of inter¬ 
mediary, and especially the relationship of Stomoxys calcitrans to 
Habronema musca and the relationship of Musca domestica to 
Habronema microstoma when given a free choice. With this object 
in view the following experiments were carried out:— 

Experiment No, 16, 

On January 21st embryos from three gravid females of H. muscae 
rand H. microstoma were liberated in sterilized faeces, and on the 
following and subsequent days larval Musca domestica and 
Stomoxys calcitrans, then three days old, were fed upon the in¬ 
fected matter. The first 28 Musca domestica flies emerged on 
February 4th, of which 15 were infected and 13 were free from 
parasites, the number of parasites in infected flies varying from 
‘One only in each of seven flics to four in each of three flies. 

The first six Stomoxys flies emerged on February 11th, all of 
which were fouhd to be heavily infected, i.e., not less than 60 
parasites in each. Details and measurements of some of the^ 
larvae are given in Tables 5 and 6. 

In Table 5 particulars are given of six larvae from Musca 
'domestica flies (February 4th). The measurements of specimens 
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1 and 2, when compared with those of undoubted IK luuscuo hi the- 
same stage of development (Table Ko. 1), agree clostdy with that 
species, to which they undouhtedly belong. 

On the other hand, the measurements of Specimens 3“f> (Tahle- 
No. 5) do not agree with those of Specimens 1 and 2 of Uie same* 
table, but they agree fairly closely with undouhted of H. 

microstoma in a similar stage of dcvclopnient (hih‘ Table 2), and 
there is no doubt in the writer's mind that they are relVrable tti¬ 
the last-named species and to the stage of that sjaudes pnn^tMling the 
appearance o-f spines under the cuticle at the tip of the tail. 

It wa« no-t noted whether both species of Tljabvoneina oceurred in 
any individual fly. In lahle No. 6 mensnreineuis and tletails are 
given of eleven larval Habroneina from Rtoiuoxys calcitrans Hies 
bred from the same culture (February llth). A comparison of thesf 
measurements with those of undouhted H. microstoma (Tabh‘ No. 
2), and H. niuscae (Table 1) leaves little doubt Imt ibat Ibey ar<‘ 
referable to the former species only. 

Experiment No. 16. 

Embryos from gravid H. luuscae and H. microstoma were 
liberated in sterilized faeces on January 11 and Hth resp^divoly, 
and incubated until January 16th. On January Hth and subse¬ 
quent days larval Musca domestica and Stomoxys calcitrann, \vbi<‘b 
hatched on January 7th, were fed upon the infexitod matter and 
of the resulting flies one M, domestica and twenty S. calcitrans. 
were examined and found to he infected on January 29tli and HtHb. 

The measurements of four Hahronema larvae from the ^fusca 
domestica fly are given in Table No. 7, the measureuumts of the* 
remaining three being omitted on account of their agreement with 
Specimen No. 2 in the above table. It will be seen l>y comparing 
these measurements with those shown in Tables Nos, 1 and 2, that 
the larvae found in this fly were almost certainly 11. muscuc. If a 
further comparison is made between Table 8, which gives ibc 
measurements of 6 Habronema larvae from Stomoxvs flics (.‘lOtli 
January), and Tables Nos. 1, 2 and 7, it will lie found tliat the 
evidence ^ is strongly in favour of these larvae (Table 8) being' 
referable to H. microstoma. 

These experiments confirm the fact that the final larval 
stage of H. microstoma in the fly may be attained in the body of 
Musca domestica as well as in Stomoxys calcitrans, while previous 
experiments (7, b, and 14) seemed to show that such was not the case*. 
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Development. 

The eggs and embryos of Habronema microstoma as found in the 
.adult worm are illustrated in Fig. 18. The egg (Fig, 18a) 
measures from 0.04 mm. to 0.05 mm. in length by about 0.01 mni. in 
diameter, and is similar to that of H. miiscae. Fig. 18, b and c, 
show progressive stages in which the developing embryo is clearly 
seen within the egg-shell. The final stage (Fig. 18 d), within the 
uterus of the female is reached ■when the embryo attains a length 
•of from 0.085 to- 0.105 mm., and a diameter of from .0055 mni. to 
0.0075 mm. At 0.035 mm. to 0.045 mm. from the anterior end 
there is a more or less conspicuous nucleus and frequently two or 
three smaller nuclei may be made out nearer the posterior end. 
The form otf the anterior end can be made out only with difiiculty. 
There appears to be a rudimentary pharynx and a small horn-like 
process in front of the head, as in H. muscae, but the clear space 
sometimes seen surrounding what appears to be. the pharynx in that 
.species has not been observed in H. microstoma. 

Development of the embryo in Jaeces. 

There can be little doubt but that embryos leave the horse 
in the faeces, but it is not known whether they undergo any further 
-development during their passage through the intestines. Definite 
development does take place, however, in the faeces after egestion, 
but whether tliis development is necessary before the embryo is 
capable of entering the fly larvae is not yet known, owing to the 
great difiiculty of being sure of the species of the larvae found in 
the fresh faeces, material not having been available from a horse 
which could aftei'wards be known to have contained H. microstoana 
•only. 

Fig. 19 shows an embryo which was taken from the uterus of 
an adult ■worm on December 21st, and incubated in sterilized 
faeces until December 26th (see Experiment No. 12, p 31). ' 

parasite, which was very active, was at the end of this five days' in- 
■cubation 0.115 mm. long by 0.007 mm. wide. About 0.026 mm. from 
the anterior end there was a group of small nuclei which 'were not 
seen in other parts of the body, and at 0.053 mm. from the anterior 
end there was a much larger and more conspicuous nucleus. The 
sheath which enveloped it w^as very thin and elastic. 

In another similar culture (Experiment No. 8, p. 30), in which 
the embryos had been incubated for ai period o-f three days (Novem- 
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her 26th to 29th), active embryos were foiiiul which measured 
alout 0.1 mm. long by 0.0065 mm. wide. The group of small nuclei 
observed in the larger embryo referred to above weia* not imule out, 
but a fairly large and conspicuous nucleus was seen in each alamt 
0.045 mm. from the anterior end. The majority of thew' ctTibryos 
were enveloped in sheaths, but others were free. On the same 
day and from the same culture a Musea domeslica larva was found 
to be infected with an embryo measuring ().()!)!) m,m. long by (I.OOtir). 
mm. wide, with a nucleus at 0.048 mm. from the anterior end, but 
otherwise agreeing with the forms found free in the faet-es. 

On December 27th an embryo (Fig. 20) was found in a Htomoxys. 
larva which agreed very closely with the one slmwn in Fig. ]<). 
Both embryos were from the same culture (i.e.. Experiment No. 12, 
p. 31), but whereas the biter (Fig. 19) was five days ohi, ami bad' 
lived in faecal matter only, the former (Fig. 20) was six days old, 
and may have loeen harlionred within the ily larva for not more 
than three days.,, 

The parasite shown in Fig. 20 measured idsouf 0.115 mm. long 
by about 0.0066 mm. wide. A very large nucleus iss-urred at about 
0.0.39 mm. from the anterior end, and numerous small ones could 
be seen occupying the middle line of the body for the greater part 
of its length. The tail was usually carried bent sharply over, but 
during the freiiuent snake-like movements of the body it was sowr 
to be capable of the freest action. This embryo, like the other from- 
the same culture, was enclosed in a sheath. 

Suweding stages in the development of the parilsite are shown 
in Figs. 21, 22, and 23. These three, in addition to two embryos 
similar to the one represented in Fig. 20, were found on JamiarN 
24th in a Stomoxys larva from the culture referred to in Exiiorb 
ment No. 13, p. 32. The latter two were located in the alimentary 
tract, and were not enclosed in sheaths, the others. Figs. 21, 22 and' 

23, were found in the fat-body separating the body wall from the' 
alimentary tract. 


The parasite shown in Fig. 21 was aljout 0.138 mm. long bv 
about 0.02 mm. wide at the anus. The process at, the anterior end 
noted in earlier stages was still evident. An oral opening could; 
not be made out, but a clear space at the anterior end of the bJvdy 
i^ic^ed the pre^nce of a pharynx. There was no visible alimen- 
^tjt. the whole of the body being apparently composed of a 

West Z the anterior half being' 

tog^t. The anal opening was closed by a rounded projection. 

nly s portion of the rectum could be seen clearlv. The tail wliich 
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was curved, tapered very abruptly, and ended in a finely pointed 
tip. 

Fig. 22 shows a parasite evidently in a slightly more advanced 
state of development. It measured about 0.15 mm. long by 0.025* 
mm. wide at the anus, and was enclosed in a spherical cyst. The 
process at the anterior end, previously referred to, was still to be 
seen, although a change in the general outline of that end was. 
observed. The clear space seen at the anterior end of the body in 
the preceding stage (Fig. 21) was not made out. The whole of 
the body was composed of nuclei, those about the middle being the 
largest. Excepting the rectum, which was large, there was no evi¬ 
dence of an alimentary tract. The rectum w^as much distended, 
but the anus, which was 0.026 mm. from the tip of the tail, was 
closed as in the preceding stage. 

The larva seen in Fig. 23 showed still further development. In 
this the outline of the anterior end was still more irregular than 
in the preceding stage. A well-defined mass of large nuclei occu¬ 
pied the greater part of the body from near the anterior end pos¬ 
teriorly for a length of 0.082 mm. From the posterior end of this 
mass to the rectum these nuclei were somewhat smaller and more 
scattered and the rectum was rather smaller than in the preceding 
stage. The anus was 0.026 mm. from the tip of the tail, and was 
closed by a rounded projection as in earlier stages. The length 
of the parasite was about 0.175 mm. 

Reference to Experiment No. 13, page 32, shows that these five 
parasites were ten days old when examined, and that the period of 
their existence in the Stomoxys larva could not have exceeded 
eight days. Presumably the two least developed forms found their 
way into the body of the intermediate host later than the three more 
advanced ones. 

Larval stages comparable with those shown in Figs. 21, 22 and 
23 are not known in H. iiiuscae, but probably they do occur between 
the stages illustrated by Fig. 4 and Fig. 5. 

The earliest stage in wliich a definite oral opening is known to* 
occur is shown in Figs 24 and 25. This larva, together with several 
others in the same stage of development, was found on January 23rd 
in a newly-formed pupa from the same culture as the larvae shown 
in Figs, 21, 22, and 23 (i.e., Experiment No. 13). It was therefore 
nine days old, not more than seven days of which period had been 
spent in the body of the fly larva. It measured 0.24 mm. long. 
The oral cavity was apparently closed at its junction with the 
pharynx (?). The body, which was 0.24 mm. long, was narrowest 
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at the anterior end, and increased gradually to the anus, at which 
point it was 0.05 mui. in diameter. The tip of tail wliich was 
bluntly pointed was about 0.05 mm. from the operculuiu-like pro¬ 
jection of the anus. This larva was apparently soniewliat less 
developed than the larval H. muscae shown in Fig. 5, which 
measured 0.25 mm. long, and which was probably some days 
younger (c.f. page 22). 

Fig. 26 shows a larva in a somewhat similar stage of develop¬ 
ment, which was found on February 12th in the abdomen of a 
Musca doiue^tica fly (see Experiment No. 14, page »‘i2). It 
measured 0.25 mm. long by 0.049 mm. wide. The (jcsophagtis, 
w^hich was considerably twisted, joined the intestine about 0.082 
mm. from the rectum. The anterior end was partly enveloped in a 
portion of the cast-off cuticle, a portion of which adhered also to 
the posterior end. The rounded tail, the general appearance ol 
the parasite, and the occurrence of such an undeveloped stage in a 
mature fly of a species not apparently normal for this worm 
suggests that this specimen was an abnormality. 

Figs. 27 and 28 show the next step in tl^e development of the 
larvae. The lower part of the pharynx is now surrounded by a 
clear space or vacxiole, a feature which has not been observed in 
larval H. musca of less than about O.Go ium. in length, wlicreas the 
worm figured in Figs. 27 and 28 measured only 0.247 mm. long by 
0.04 mm. wide at the rectum. The form of the oesophagus and intes¬ 
tine are now well defined, and the large nuclei have almost disap¬ 
peared from the alimentary tract. Small nuclei only are dispersed 
through the oesophagus, intestine, and body wall, but those in the 
rectum and posterior end arc consider al Iv larger. The body is 
relatively longer and narrower than in earlier stages. 

At the base of the oesophagus, which Avas 0.1 mm, from the ati- 
terior end, the diameter of the body was 0.036 mm. The amis, 
still closed as in the earlier stages, was 0.033 mm. from the tip of 
the tail. That the w'orm figured %va.s undergoing a moult was 
shown by the presence of the partly discarded cuticular lining of 
the oral cavity. 

This parasite was found on January 4th in a Stomoxys pupa 
which had developed in the same culture as the embryo illustrated 
by Fig. 20 (i.e.. Experiment No. 12, page 31). It was therefore 
fourteen days old, and had been harboured by the intermediate 
bost for a period not exceeding eleven days. This pupa contained 
upwards of fifteen larval Habronema microstoma, including two 
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larvae similar in all respects to the one just described and the 
parasite illustrated in Fig. 29. 

The larva illustrated in Fig. 29 was relatively much longer and 
narrower than that shown in Figs. 27 and 28, but there was other¬ 
wise little marked developmental change. The worm figured (Fig. 
29),, measured about 0.435 mm. long by 0.04 mm. wide at the base 
»of the oesophagus and at the rectum. Scattered nuclei were seen 
in the oesophagus, intestine and body wall, tho-se in the anterior 
portion of the body being few and scattered. At about 0.07 mm. 
from the anterior end there was some indication of a nerve ring. 
The base of the oesophagus Avas 0.165 mm. from the anterior end of 
the body, and at its base there 'was a slight dilation of the intestine. 
'The anus was similar to earlier stages, but the tail was distinctly 
rounded. This larva is comparable with the stage of H. muscae 
represented in Fig. 9; the latter, however, was 0.115 mm. longer 
than the present specimen of H. microstoma. 

The larva shown in Figure 30, although somewhat shorter than 
the preceding one, was evidently in a slightly more advanced stage 
of development. It measured 0.34 mm. long by 0.056 mm. wide 
at the rectum. The base of the oesophagus was 0.2 mm. from the 
anterior end, at which point the body -was 0.05 mm. in diameter. 
'The tip of the tail was 0.046 mm. from the anus. This larva was 
^one of thirty or more found on January 4th, in the head of a 
Stomoxys pupa from the same culture as the two preceding ones 
(Experiment No. 12, page 26). 

The next stage known to the writer is shown in Fig. 31. The 
^\OYm figured w'as one of 35 larvae found in a Stomoxys fly 
(January 10th) from the same culture as the preceding stages (i.e.. 
Experiment No. 12, p. 31). It measured 0.95 mm. long by 0.04 
mm. wide at the base of the oesophagus. The ba.se of the pharnyx 
and oesophagus were respectively 0.03 mm. and 0.38 mm. from the 
anterior end of the body. The anterior end of the oesophagus was 
about 0,01 mm. in diameter, increasing at the base to about 0.016 
mm. At about 0.092 mm. from the anterior end there was a con¬ 
spicuous nerve ring followed by a group of large nuclei. The 
anus, still closed, was about 0.043 mm. from the tip of the tail. 
'The moulting cuticle completely enveloped the worm. This parasite 
was tw’euty days old, not more than seventeen days of which period 
may have been passed wdthin the body of the fly, and it most 
resembled that stage of HL muscae illustrated by Fig. 14 ; the latter 
measured, however, 0.485 mm. longer than the former, but was 
apparently less developed. As previously stated (page 25), it was 
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sevGnte6n days old, and had lived in the body ot the tly not moie* 
than eleven days. 

After undergoing at least another moult the minute spines at the 
tip of the tail are seen under the cuticle. Tine parasite now 
measures from 1.419 nun. to 1.550 mm. in length. This stage, which 
is comparable with Ransom’s 5th stage of Habronema muscae, is- 
generally found in the head or abdomen of pupae in an advanced 
stage of development 

Numerous larval parasites in this stage of development were* 
found in a pupa on January 29th, in a culture (Experiment No. 
13, page 32), which produced'also the parasites of Figs. 21, 22 and' 
23. Reference to this experiment will show that the larvae were 
fifteen days old, and that not more than thirteen days of this period 
could have been lived within the body of the developing fly. A 
typical example measured 1.485 mm. long by 0.049 mm. wide at the* 
base of the oesophagus, i.e., about 0.68 mm. from the anterior 
end, and about 0.033 mm. wide at the anus. 

The oesophagus ^vas 0,013 mm. in diameter at the anterior end, 
and increased to 0.030 mm. in diameter at its base. Tlie nerve¬ 
ring was about 0.1 mm. from the anterior end and the clovsed anuK 
about 0.059 mm. from the tip of the tail. Tlie moulting cuticle- 
adhered somewhat closely to the body. 

After this moult is completed, the spines are evident at the tip- 
of tail, and the anus is no longer closed by the rounded projection 
seen in earlier stages. Fig. 32 shows the anterior end of a worm 
in this stage of development, which was found in the proboscis of^ 
a Stomoxys fly on January 12th. The parasite was reared from 
the same culture as those showm in the three preceding figures 
(Experiment No. 12), and was therefo-re twenty-tw’o days old, not 
more than nineteen days of which period may have hcen spent 
within the intermediate host. It measured 1.560 mm. long by 
0.0495 mm. wide at the base of the oesophagtis, and 0.0297 inm. 
wide at the anal opening. The length of the pharynx was about 
0,049 mm. The nerve ring and base of the oesophagus Avere- 
respectively 0.1 mm, and 0.69 mm. from the anterior end. The 
oesophagus was 0.0135 mni. in diameter at its base. The anterior* 
one-sixth was of fairly uniform diameter, but a.bout 0.11 mm, 
from its commencement a marked increase in thickness occtirred 
which was maintained through its remaining length. 

The tip of the tail, which was about 0.069 mm: from tlie anal' 
opening, was bluntly rounded, and ornamented with minute- 
spines. 
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This is apparently the final larval stage of H. microstoma in the- 
body of the fly, and the stage comparable with Ransom's 6th stage 
of H, muscae. Although larger larvae are found in flies, no fur¬ 
ther developmental changes, other than a general increase in size, 
have been observed in them. It is presumed, therefore, that in this, 
stage the parasite is ingested by the horse, and thereafter continues 
its development in the stomach of the definitive host. 

Fig. 33 illustrates the posterior end of a parasite found on the* 
same day and in the same culture as the larvae shown in Fig.. 
32. Although the former was somewhat larger (see Table 2, Speci¬ 
men 5), both were evidently in the same stage of development. 

The maximum length known to the writer to be attained by the- 
larval worm within the fly is 1.815 mm. (see Table 2, Specimen 1). 
k larvae of this length was found on January IGth in a fly which 
emerged two days previously from the same culture as the two last 
mentioned parasites, i.e.. Experiment No. 12. Other larvae from' 
the same fly measured from 1.584 mm. to 1.600. 

The final larval stage of H. microstoma in the body of the 
Stomoxys fly measures from 1.570 mm. to 1.815 mm. long, and' 
although considerably shorter than the final larval stage of H. 
muscae in the body of Musca domestica, it is in the same state of 
advancement as the latter, as shown, e.g., by the presence of the 
characteristic spinous-tipped tail. 

Excepting only the earliest stage in the body of the fly-larvae* 
(c.f. Fig. 20), all the larval stages of H. microstoma known to* 
the writer occur sometimes in cysts. 


Summary and Discussion. 

From an analysis of the experiments carried out to determine* 
the relationship of Musca domestica and Stomoxys calcitrans to- 
the embryos of H. microstoma, it will be seen that Musca domestica 
exclusively was used in five experiments. In two cases no infectioi> 
took place, while in the remaining three cases a total of only three- 
individuals became infected, each with a single parasite. In all,. 
419 Musca domestica larvae, pupae, and flies were examined, with- 
the result stated. In one of these experiments Musca domestica 
larvae failed to become infected in a culture, which subsequently- 
infected 100% of the Stomoxys calcitrans examined; certainly the* 
two species of fly larvae were at different ages, but other experi¬ 
ments with larvae of the same age of the two species together, would 
lead one to believe that the age of the fly larvae had no influence ah 
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all on the result, as the ■worm larvae were actively alive. Stomoxvs 
•calcitrans exclusively used in one experiment, Avith the re.sult 
that 100% of the individuals sul)sequently examined were found to 
be more or less heavily infected. In amdhei- experiment both 
species of fly larvae we)-e introduced at the same time to a culture 
of H. microstoma, with the result that 100% of the St(.moxy,s were 
heavily infected, AA’hilst the Musca domestica were ncftative. In all, 
Stomoxys larvae, pupae aiid adult flies wore examined, of whu'h 
number -18 were infected. 


In the other two experiments (Nos. In and 16), a .loiiblc cultu)-e, 
i.e., of Habrouema muscae and of Habrcnema microstoma, was fjiven 
as food to Musca domestica and Stomoxys calcitrans, in the same 
•cage. Both of these experiments show undimbtcdly that while 
Habronema mmscae only occurs in Musca (lomestica, even when 
Stomoxys calcitrans is in the presence of an intense infection. 
Habronema microstoma occure almost entirely in Stomoxys cal¬ 
citrans, but also rarely in Musca domestica. 

Upon the results o.f these experiments, supiiortcd by the finding 
cf what was almost certainly a larval H. microstoma in a nnturnllv 
infected Stomoxys fly (c.f. page 32), and further supported by tli'c 
lesults of the experiments recorded on pages 16. 17, 18, 31 and .32 
of this Report, the writer bases his conclusion that Stomoxvs cal- 
citrans is the principal intermediary host of H. microstoma, and 
that Musca domestica only occasionally (possibly only accidentallv) 
acts as an intermediary. 


n arriving at the first conclusion the writer has not lost sight of 
the fact that deposits of fresh horse faeces are not the usual l.rced- 
ing place of Stomoxys calcitrans. It is well known that this flv 
breeds frequently, if not generally, in decaying grass, straw and 
similar matter, and also in loose soil contaminated bv stable 
elrainage The larvae and pupae are to be found c.vmraoulv bow- 

rar^to T T" 

aie to be found in crowded horse yards. Tt has been i,roved 
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ground by Stomoxys calcitrans offers no obstacle to Stomoxvs cal- 

rather! ^^1^ "tr^T"' H. microstoma; 

ff>n ‘k/ 1 acts mentioned above, suggests the onl'v 
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lengthy period of viability of the embryo, the relative scarcity in 
horses’ stomachs of the adult stages of H. microstoma as compared 
with H. muscae and the apparent seasonal occurrence of the former 
species, from my observations, confined to a period from September 
to January. 

Unlike the adult Musca doniestica flies, which are to be found 
here more or less plentifully throughout tlxe year, Stomoxys flies are* 
extremely scarce during the winter and spring. These flies, 
generally appear in numbers during the latter part of December, 
becomes increasingly numerous in January, February and March, 
and gradually disappear until very few remain in June. Why none* 
of this species (H. microstoma) was found in the animals post- 
mortemed during late January to early March is not easy of 
explanation, since the fly host has been numerous, and the season 
very mild, and the horses examined came from various locations. 

This investigation shows that the life-history of H. microstoma is* 
somewhat similar to that of H. muscae, although the principal 
intermediary host is a different species of fly. Briefly summarised, 
the life-history is as follows :—The embryos passed out in the faeces, 
from the horse are taken up by the larvae of Sto<moxys calcitrans 
which have oviposited on the faeces. The faeces remain infective* 
in this respect up to at least fifteen days, the fly-larvae being known 
to I’eact to infection when two days up to nine days old, and pos¬ 
sibly earlier and later. After apparently undergoing a slight 
development in the faeces (Fig. 19), the embryo of H. microstoma. 
(Fig. 20) enters the larva of Stomoxys calcitrans (or rarely and pos¬ 
sibly accidentally the larva of Musca doniestica), where it continues* 
to develop through the stages shown in Figs. 21-23. 

Development continues in the pupa through the stages shown in 
Figs. 24-30; and in the adult fly, as seen in Figs. 31-33, in which 
condition it is ready to develop in the stomach of the horse, where- 
it reaches maturity. Doubtless, infection of the alimentary canal 
of the horse is brought about at least in part by ingestion of living 
and dead infected flies. 

Whether a living Stomoxys infected with H. microstoma is able* 
to infect the definitive host with this parasite by means of direct- 
inoculation into the skin yet remains to be proved. So far as my 
experiments go it has not done so, though this may have been due 
to a clogging of the proboscis by the fifteen and twenty parasites* 
present in it in the two cases specially examined, preventing it 
from properly piercing the skin, over-infection thus defeating the 
object of infection of the intermediary. 
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Q.-_Habronema megastoma (Rudolphi, 1819). 

1.—-Historical. 

As stated in the liitrodiietion to Part I. of tliis report nothing 
definite appears to have been recoi*de<l o-f the life-history oi H. 
megastoma, either in Australia or elsewhere. 

Apparently (Railliet, 1916, p. 102) some reference is made to- the 
larvae of this worm by Ercolani, 1859, but the paper has not l)ccn 
available to me for study. 

Railliet (1895, p. 535) states that the life-history of this species 
is unknown, but that there is reason to suppose that the inter¬ 
mediate host is an insect found in fodder. The same author (page 
534) states further that Chabert in 1782 recorded H. megastoma as 
•the causative agent of tumours in the stomach of the horse. 


2.—The Adult. 

The adult of H. megastoma is easily scpai'ated from its con¬ 
veners, H. nxuscae and H. microstt)ma, by its smaller size, and the 
very distinctive form of the anterior end. The worm, however, is 
so well known that it is quite unnecessary here to describe it in 
-detail. 

It would appear from the writer’s ol)servations that the adult 
stages of H. megastoma occur naturally only in tumours in the 
definitive host and that their rare occurrence on the external sxir- 
face of the tumour or adjacent membrane is due to their escape 
Jrom their natural surroundings after the death of the host. The 
occurrence within the tumours of young larvae, i.e., those in the 
final stage of development attained in the body of the fly will Iw 
•referred to later on. 

A census of the nematode parasites found in thirty-nine hc»rses’ 
stomachs examined during these investigations shows that nineteen 
stomachs contained well-developed tumours of H. rnegastonia (c.f. 
Table 9). 

The adults are also known to occur in the splenic abscesses which 
appear to have become more common of recent years, and to be 
responsiHe for a considerable increase of mortality in horses in 
certain seasons and certain districts in South-Eastern Australia, 

3.—Record of Expepiments. 

The technique employed in these experiments has been fully 
described on pages 12-15. 
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Ill the -n-hole thirty-nine horses’ stomachs examined, of which 
nineteen contained tumours of H. megastoma, I have never been 
^hle to find any stage, adult or otherwise, of H. muscae or H. 
microstoma associated with such tumours—which is in harmony 
with the commonly accepted statement that these tumours are due 
to H. megastoma. For this reason, therefore, it has been considered 
perfectly safe for experimental purposes to use the contents of such 
tumours to infect sterile faeces with the eggs and embryos of H. 
siiiegastoiiia. 

A. To determine the intermediary host or hosts of H. megastoma 
and the early life-history of the parasite. 


Ejrperitnent Eo, 17. 

On October 25th the contents of a stomach tumour or nodule 
K^ontaining embryos were mixed with sterilized normal saline and 
iiterilized faeces, and without a preliminary period of incubation 
fed to four-days-old larvae of Musca domestica. All seventeen of 
the resulting adult flies were examim.d oh November 6th, 7th and 
.8th of which number six contained from one parasite in one J to 
.eight parasites in three other flies. These parasites measured from 
0.21 mm. to 0.96 mm. long. 


Erperiment No. 18. 

A similar experiment to No. 1 was commenced on Noveml^r 26th 
•with three-days-old Musca domestica larvae. Three days later a 
portion of the faecal matter was examined, and found to wntain a 
few living embryos. Subsequently (November 29th to D^embei 
10th), the resulting larvae, pupae and flies, fifty-two in a , veie 
<jxamined Avith negative results. 


Erperimerit No. 19. 

The contents of a stomach tumour were mixed with saline and 
sterilized faeces on December 3rd, and incubated ^ temperatuie 
of 22“C—27‘C. for seven days. On December 10th and sutee- 
•quently, five-days-old larvae of Musca domestica were f^ on the 
Lfected matter. On December 18th living embryos were still found 
in the faeces. Between December 17th and _ 21st, SJarv^. 
■pupae and 77 adult flies were examined, of which numW 3 larvae 
and 42 flies were found to contain larval parasites. 

•parasite.,, measuribg 0.32 mm.-0.5 mm. long, were found in m<«t 
<!f the flies, but in one case, ten parasites measuring about 0.86 
xnm. long, were found, eight of which were encysted. 
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Experiment Eo. ’20. 

This culture ^vas prepared on Deceiuher i;Jth in the same nnuiner 
as the three preceding ones. Musca doinestica larvae (throe dayn- 
old) were fed upon the infected matter from the time of its prepara¬ 
tion (December 13th) until they pupated, or wore disswtod. On 
December 21st and five succeeding days a total of 30 larvae, 15 
pupae, and 33 adult flies were examined, of which number 13 tlios 
only were found to be infected with froaii 1 to 10 lai'val i>arasites- 
each. About 50% of the larval parasites were encysted. 


?]x’perimenf No. 21. 

This culture was prepared on December 19th in the same manner 
as the preceding ones. On the same day the infected material was. 
given as food to clean,’’ two-days-old larvae of Stomoxys ca-l- 
citrans, and on January 4th and 5th 55 adtilt flies restdted, and 
were examined, with negative results. 

Experiment No. 23. 

Embryos from thirty or more gravid H. megastoma %vere mixed' 
with saline and sterile faeces on January 23rd, and incubated at 
rovm temperature until January 29th, on which date living 
embryos were found in culture. Five-days-old larvae of Stomoxys 
calcitrans were fed upon the infected matter on January 29lh and 
subsequent days, and on February 14th 27 of the resulting adult 
flies were examined, none of which was infected. 

B. To determine the frequency of larval Habronema megastoma 
in Musca doinestica and their abundance and location! 
in the body of the host, 

(i.) Free or caught flies.—^Larval H. megastoma have not teen 
identified in naturally bred flies that have been caught. 

(ii.) Lateratory bred flies showed a lower percentage of infection 
than with either H. muscae or H. microstoma, as will te seen by 
reference to Experiments No. 17, page 47, No. 19, page 47, and 
No. 20, page 48. 

In the first of these experiments (No. 17) about 35% of the flies- 
examined were infected; the number of parasites found in each 
Musca domestica fly varied from 1-8, the average being two. *The- 
head and thorax were the only regions of the body infected. 
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In the second positive experiment (No. 19), 50% of the larvae 
and flies examined were infected, the number of parasites in each 
varying from one to ten. No embryos could be found in the pupae. 
The abdomen only of adult Hies was infected, and in one of these 
eight of the total number of ten parasites were found in cysts. 

Ill the third positive experiment (No. 20), about 15.5% of the 
flies (adults only) were infected with from one to sixteen parasites 
each, all of which ’were located in the abdomen only. Of the total 
number of parasites from, this culture about 50 per cent, were 
encysted. 

The negative results obtained in Experiment No. 18 are very 
strange in view of the fact that the only definite difference between 
this and Experiment No. 17, which was distincth’' positive, was in 
the younger age (three days) of the fly larvae used in Experiment 
No. 18, and in the fact that examination of the larvae, pupae, and 
flies was commenced at three days instead of eleven days, though 
in both cases it was continued up to fourteen days. The fact, ho’v\^- 
ever, that only a few* living worm embryos were found in the culture 
three days after the commencement of the experiment suggests that 
either, the infestation of the culture wab not sufficiently massive, or 
that some unknown occurrence had killed off the majority of the 
\vorm embryos. 

C. To determine the viability of embryonic Habronema megas¬ 
toma in faeces. 

Experiment No. 19, page 45, show's that embryonic H. megas¬ 
toma may survive for a period of at least fifteen days in sterilized 
faeces and remain infective to larvae of Musca domestica for a 
period of at least seven days. Further, if one may judge by 
analogy with H. micrO'Stoma the survival of H. megastoma larvae 
for probably at least fifteen days in the sterile faeces suggests that 
such infected faeces may remain infective for the full fifteen days. 
At the end of this fifteen days, during which the embryos in this* 
culture w'ere incubated at a’ temperature of 22°C., 27°C., they were 
found to be in the condition shoi^'n in Fig. 38, a and b, 

Eeference to experiments wnth embryonic H. muscae and H. 
microstoma shows that the periods of viability in these species was 
not lens than eight (the longest period tested) and fifteen days 
respectively. 


5 
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I). To determine the period of survival of larvae reuioved from 
flies. 

At 4. p.in. on December 21st, six of the encysted H. mefjfHKtoma 
larvae referred to under Experiment H), pa^*e 47, were i)laeed in 
sterilized normal saline, contained in a covered Petri dish. All 
were living on the followiiig afternoon, thre(‘ dit*<l belore 10 a.in. 
of the next morning, December 23rd (forty-two hours), two ilied 
before 10.30 a.m. on the next day (December 24t]i), and the last 
•died before 4.30 on that afternewm, a maximum of four days. 
These parasites ^vere in the stage of development shown in Fig. 45. 

On December 24th (noon), eleven larval H. megastoma, from 
Experiment No. 20, page 48, were treated as above. Four died 
before noon on December 26th (two days), four before noon on 
December 27th, and the remaining three before noon on Dec'cmlHU* 
28th (maximum of four days). These parasites were about 1.6 mm. 
long, and therefore probably in the stage of development shown in 
Fig. 46. 

These experiments are, of course, (piite insulHcient to give any 
positive evidence, but in each case the larvae would appear to live 
much longer than do those of H. muscae and H. microstonxa under 
similar conditions, suggesting a much greater resistance on the 
part of the H, megastoma embryos than that of the other species. 

E. To determine the period of survival of larval H. megastoma 
in dead flies. 

Three flies from Experiment No. 20, page 48, which 
•emerged on the afternoon of December 23rd, were killed in a 
eyanide of potassium killing-bottle on the morning of Decem.l)er 
24th, and placed on moist filter paper in a covered dish. One fly 
was dissected late in the afternoon, and found to contain two living 
parasites. The others were examined early on December 26tli, 
when one only was found to be infeeded, the two jiarasites which 
were contained in the abdomen being dead. 

4.— Development. 

The eggs and young embryos of Habroiiema luegastoma, as found 
In the uterus of the gravid Avorin, are illustrated in Fig. 36. The 
'egg (Fig. 36a) measures from 0.04 mm. to 0.05’imn. long by about 
0.01 mm. wide, and is similar to that of H, muscae. Later stages 
in development are shown in Fig. 36b, and c, which measured 
0.05 mm. long by 0.013 mm. wide, and 0.053 mm. long by 0.015 
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Mim. wide respectively. Fig. 36d shows the youug embryo in a 
.condition sufficiently far advanced to enable it to be definitely 
distinguished from embryos of H. iiiiiscae and H. microstoma by 
.the relative position of the anterior to the posterior end. As will 
be seen on comparing Fig. 1, of H. muscae, Fig. 18, of H. micros- 
.toma, and Fig. 36, of H. megastoma, the tail <d* the young embryo 
in the first species never reaches more than half-way along the main 
part o-f the body when bent in the egg. In H. microstoma, though 
a stage comparable with Fig. le is not shown, it does^ occur. In 
H. megastoma, however, the embryo is seen to be bent in about the 
middle of its length in several stages. Thus the parasite as it 
leaves the parent worm, as well as in some subsequent stages (as 
will be seen later) contrasts in a marked degree with H. inuscae and 
H. microstoma. 

In the stage shown in Fig. 36d, the embryo measured 0.056 mm. 
long by 0.0165 mm. wide.^ 

Still further development is seen in Fig. 36e, which measured 
‘0.056 mm. long by 0.018 mm. wide. Fig. 36f shows an embryo 0.057 
mm. long by 0.017 rnm. wide in the most advanced stage attained 
in the uterus of the parent worm. As is the case with the other 
species dealt 'with in this report the form of anterior end can ]>e 
made out only with difficulty. At tlie anterior end there is evi¬ 
dence of a horn-like process, and a rudimentary pharynx with an 
adjacent clear space as in H. uuiscae, but the more or less con¬ 
spicuous nuclei observed in H. muscae and H. microstoma have not 
.been observed in such young embryos of this species. 

Development of the emhri/o in the tumour. 

Further development takes place during the life of the embryo 
in the purulent anatter contained in the stomach tumour. The 
•embryos illustrated in Fig. 37 were found in such circumstances as 
were others which had ruptured the egg-shell or sheath. 

Development of the emhryo in faeces. 

Doubtless the embryo is carried into the stomach of the horse 
with the purulent discharge from the several openings in the 
summit of the tumour, but embryos have not been identified in the 
stomach or intestines nor in the faeces of naturally infected horses. 

The development which probably takes place in the faeces, is 
-illustrated in Fig. 38, a and b. These embryos^ taken from an 
:adult worm, vere incubated in sterilized faeces for a period of 
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fifteen days at a temperature of 22®-27^' C. (c.f. Experiment Iso. 19^, 
page 4T)." llie parasite shown in Fig. 38a, which was not enclosed 
in a sheath, measured about 0.0528 mm. long from the bend in 
approximately the middle of the body to the anterior end, by about 
0.0065 mm. in diametei* at its widest part. A large mmletis occurred 
at about 0.043 mni. from the anterior end, and a smaller one was 
seen posterior to tlie first. In some Hpecimens one large nucleus- 
only was seen, and in others there were one or two nuclei as ahove^ 
and one smaller nnclens at alx)\it 0.039 mm. from the ixmterior end. 
Other embryos enclosed in sheath or egg-shell were found on the* 
same day and in the same culture. The eiuh/ryo shown in big. 38l> 
measured about 0.104 mm. long from the anterior end to the tip* 
of the tail. The body was bent in the middle in the characteristic 
manner, and the large nucleus was somewhat further back than* 
usual, i.e., 0.053 mm. from the anterior end. Posterior to what 
was evidently the rudimentary pharynx.there were two clear spaces, 
which were also observed in the specimens shown in Fig. 36f and 
Fig, 38a. Posterior to these clear spaces and in the middle line- 
of the anterior fourth of the body was a noticeable aggregation’ 
of minute granular bodies, probably the earliest evidence of the* 
developing alimentary system. 

Development in the larvae of 3/. domettica. 

Early larval stages of H. megastoma comparable witli the stages of 
H. microstoma illustrated by Figs. 20, 21, 22, and 23, have not 
been found. The earliest stage known to the writer to occur in the* 
intermediate host is shown in Fig. 39. This parasite was found in 
a fly larva on December 21st from a culture of sterilized faeces, 
which was infected on December 3rd, with the conteuts of a stomach 
tumour, and then incubated for a period of seven days l>eforo being' 
exposed to ingestion by the fly larvae than five days old (c.f. Experi¬ 
ment No. 19, page 47). Tho parasite was therefore eighteen days 
old, eleven days of which period may have been passed in the body’ 
of the fly larvae. The true period was, however, probably much 
diorter (see text referring to Fig. 43), The length of tlie worm was* 
0.221 mm., and the width near the rectum about 0.046 mm. The* 
base of the oesophagus was 0.099 mm. from the anterior end of 
the body, and the tip of the tail about 0.042 min. from the anal 
operculum. 

Two other larvae from the same culture, examined on the same* 
day as the above, were each found to contain one parasite measur- 
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ing 0.21 mm. a.nd 0.25 mm. long respectively. Both were 
-apparently in the same stage of development. 

Hac. the fly larvae in this culture developed at their usual rate of 
progress, they should have been well advanced pupae instead of 
larvae on December 21st. Presumably, therefore, the larval H. 
jnegastoma should ordinarily attain the stage of development shown 
in Fig. 39, whilst its intermediary host is in the pupal stage. 

,Although older and shorter, the larval parasites just referred to 
were considered to be in a stage of development most comparable 
with the H. inuscae larva shown in Fig. 6. 

It is assumed from the examination of a parasite which was 
found on November 6th in an adult fly from Experiment No. 17, 
■that an intervening moult takes place before the parasite reaches 
•the stage figured in Fig. 40. The larva measured 0.28 mm. long 
by about 0.04 mm. wide near the rectum, and about 0.038 mm. 
wide at the base of the oesophagus, which was 0.115 mm. from the 
anterior end of the body. The moulting cuticle at the anterior end 
•of the body appeared as shown in Fig. 40, which illustrates a larva 
found in a fly on the same day and from the same culture. ITnfor- 
;tunately the specimen referred to was lost before a drawing and 
further details could be secured. As will be seen by reference to 
Experiment No. 17, this parasite was twelve days old. The whole 
of this period may have been passed within the body of the inter¬ 
mediate host, but this is vei’y improbable, as will be seen in the 
following paragraph. 

The parasite shown in Fig. 40 was found, as already stated, on 
November 6th in an adult fly from the same culture as the para¬ 
sites shown in the preceding paragraph; it was therefore twelve 
•days old, and may have passed that length of time in the inter¬ 
mediary host. .This larva measured 0,33 mm. long by about 0,038 
mm. wide at the base of the oeso'phagus, which was 0.128 mm. from 
the anterior end of the body. The pharynx was 0.01 mm. in 
length, and surrounded at its base by a clear space or vacuole. The 
‘•oesophagus was 0.012 mm. in diameter at the anterior end, and 
rsomewhat larger near the base. Numerous moderately large nuclei 
vrere seen in the whole length of the alimentary tract. A gi'oup of 
‘Similar nuclei occurred also at about 0.065 mm. from the anterior 
‘end of the body, and elsewhere in the Iwdy wall, as showm in Fig. 

• 40. The worm had evidently nearly completed a moult. ^ 

The larvae illustrated in Fig. 41 and Fig. 42, also taken from 
an adult fly, had the same history as the <me shown in Fig, 40. 
'The former measured 0.36 mm, long by about 0.040 mm. wide at the 
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base of the oesophagus, i.e., at 0.12 iniu. from the anterior end of* 
the body. Another worm of the same total length and from the 
same fly measured 0.145 mm. from tlu‘ anterior end of the body 
the base of the oesophagus. The worm shown in Fig. 42 was (),d7 
mm. long by about. 0.040 mm. wide at the base of the oesophagus, 
wliic'h was 0.14 mm. from the anterior end of the bo<ly. In these 
three worms and most others in a similar stage of dev“]<»pin(mt tlu? 
cuticle at the anterior end was somewliat separated from the body, 
as seen in Figs. 41 and 42. The nuclei in the alinumtary tract 
were fewer and smaller than those seen in the larva illustrattMl m 
Fig. 40, apparently indicating that the latter was hardly so far* 
advanced, since these nuclei are at their muxitnutn almost if not 
quite as soon as they are first noticeable. Evidently this stage (e.f. 
Figs. 41 and 42) is comparable with Ransom’s Stage 1 o-f H. imnseue' 
and also wdth the eight-day-old larva (H. tnuseue) sliown in Fig. H 
of this Report, both O'f which were from fly pupae. 

The parasite illustrated in Fig. 45 was evidently iji a nioi’c“ 
advanced stage than the larvae illustrated in Fig. 41 and Fig. 42. 
It w'as found on Novemlier 8th in a fly from the same culture as 
the latter, and was, therefore, fourteen days old. The body w‘as 
0.5 mm. long by about 0.04 mm. wide at the base of the oesophagus, 
w^hich was about 0.17 mm. fro-m the anterior end of the body, Tlie 
pharynx, which was about to moult, w’as about 0.015 mm. long, ami 
a clear space surrounded it. Nuclei w’cre seen in the body wall 
and alimentary tract, but they were not made out in that part of 
the body where, in later stages, the nerve ring is to^ he fotind. This 
stage is near that stage of H. muscae designated by Ransom as 
Stage 2. 

The next stage in development of the larva known to the writer 
is shown in Fig. 44. The parasite w’avS found on December 20th in 
an adult fly from the same culture as the parasite shown in Fig. 
39, which was found in a fly-larva on December 21st (e.f. ]>. 52)' 
and also Experiment No. 19, page 47.) I'he latter (Fig. 39), 
therefore, may have lived one day longer in the intermediate host 
than the former (Fig. 44), but as it w'as considerably h‘S8 develojied 
it may be assumed that its life in the intermediary was at h^ast 
several days less than that of the more developed specimen. The 
larva (Fig. 44) measured 0.87 nim. long by ().04’3 mm. wide near 
the base of the oesophagus. At the base of the pharynx, which was* 
about 0.016 mm. from the anterior end, the body was 0.029 mm. 
in diameter, increasing to abo-ut 0.06 mm. at the base of the 
oesophagus. The oesophagus measured 0.013 mm. in diameter at 
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the anterior end, and increased to about 0.02 mm. at its base,, 
which was about 0.247 iniu. from the anterior end of the body. The 
anus was evidently still closed as in early stages. The nerve ring* 
is now clearly distinguishable, being about 0.073 mm. from the 
anterior end. A fe\v nuclei were seen near the nerve-ring, and in 
the body wall. The pharynx and posterior end were moulting. 

Other larval parasites, including specimens 4-9, of Table 3, were 
found in flies from the same culture and on the same day. These 
parasites measured from 0.98 mm. long in Specimen No. 9, to 1,280 
mm. long in Specimen No. 4. Possibly all of this series are merely 
successive steps in the progress of larval development from one 
definite stage (c.f. Fig, 44) to another (c.f. Fig, 46). All of these 
most closely resemble the stage of H. microstoma represented by 
Fig. 14, and therefore Ransom’s Stage 3 of H. muscae. 

One of the series of larvae referred to above (Specimen No. 7, 
Table 3) is shown in Fig. 45. In this specimen the cuticle at the 
anterior end of the body was transversely ribbed and oral lips were 
seen distinctly. These two features were not observed in less, 
developed specimens. The anxis w’as closed as in earlier stages. 

The parasite shown in Fig. 46 (c.f. Table No. 3, Specimen No. 
3) is in a markedly more advanced stage of development than any 
of the preceding ones. Tw’o very definite, and for the purpose of 
diagnosis very important, characters manifest themselves in the 
worm, namely:—(F) The oral cavity is distinctly widened 
anteriorly, thus simulating the characteristic funnel-shaped 
anterior end of the alimentary canal of the adult, which character 
alone is sufficient to distingui.sh this larval stage of H. megastoma 
from any stage of either H. muscae or H. microstoma (in both of 
which species the oral cavity is not so widened); (2) a constriction 
of the body near the anterior end like that so conspicuous in the 
adult, is distinctly seen beneath the cuticle of the worm. 

Whether or not a moult occurs just before these developments be- 
co-me visible is not known. This parasite (Fig. 46) was found on 
December 26th, encysted in the abdomen <d an adult fly, from 
Experiment No. 20. It will be seen, therefore, that this stage in 
the development of H. megastoma can only be compared with the 
corresponding stages in H. muscae (c.f. Ransom’s 4th Stage), and 
in H. microstoma (my Fig. 31) in that this forms an intermediate 
condition between Stages 3 and 5, recognised as being comparable 
in other respects in all three species. 

The embryo from which it was reared was obtained with many 
others, from a stomach tumour on December 13th, and on the same 
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day the culture was offered as food to three-days-old larvae of H. 
domestica. It was therefore tliirteen days old, the whole of wliich 
period may have been passed within the body of the intermediary 
host. The worm was 1.650 mm. long by about 0.033 nmi. wide at 
the base of the pharynx, and 0.053 man. wide at tlie base of the 
oesophagus. The base of the pharynx and t)esophagiiH wej’e about 
0.033 mm. and 0.428 mm. respectively from the anterior end of the 
body. The anal opening, which was 0.069 mm. from the ti]) of the 
tail, was still closed as in earlier stages. 

The next stage in the development of the larval parasite is ilbm- 
trated by Fig. 47 (c.f. Table No. 3, Specimen No. 2). The speci¬ 
men hei'e figured was 1.848 nmi. long by 0.082 mm. wide at the base 
of the oesophagus, ie., at 0.56 mm. from the anteritu* end of the 
body. The base of the pharynx and tlie nerve ring were 0,04 mm. 
and 0.132 mm. respectively from the anterior end of the IxkIv. The 
anus was still closed, minute spines were evident beneath the <mticle 
at the tip of the tail, indicating that this stage is comparable with 
the larval stage of H. microstoma referred to on page 42 of tins 
Report, and with Ransom’s 5th stage of 11. muwae. Tliis larva 
was encysted in the abdomen of a fly found on the same day and 
in the same culture as the parasite in Fig. 46 (c.f. Experiment No. 
■20, p. 48); it was therefore thirteen days old, and may have liv<Ml 
for the whole of that time in the body of the intermediary fly. It 
was about to moult. 

The final larval stage in the body of the intermediate lio.st is seen 
in Fig. 48 and Fig. 48xi (c.f. Experiment No. 20, page 48). The 
history of this larva was the same as that of the larva shown in 
Figs. 46 and 47; it was therefore tliirteen days old. As will l>e 
seen, the limit of possible age of the larvae in Figs. 46 and 47, and 
in 48 and 48A is the same, hut there is no doubt in my mind, from 
the internal evidence of the stage of development reached hv these 
two lots of larvae, that those seen in Figs. 46 and 47 were not 
ingested by the fly larvae so early as was that seen in Figs. 48 and 
4BA, the latter being now undoubtedly further advanqed, ami there¬ 
fore obviously older than the former. It measured 2.244 mm. long 
T^y 0,096 mm, wide at the base of the oesophagus, which was 0.63 
mm. from the anterior end of the-body. The base of the pharynx 
and the nerve ring were about 0.066 mm. and 0.138 mxxi. respec¬ 
tively from the anteinor end of the body, (For other measurements 
see Table No. 3, Specimen No. 1),^ The anus, closed in all earlier 
stages, was open and the tip of the tail was spinous (c.f. Pig. 48A), 

The parasite was in a stage comparable therefore with the larval 
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"H. microstoma shown in Fig. 32, and with that stage of H. muscae 
•designated by Ransom, Stage No. 6. 

This final larval stage of H. megastoma found in the body of the 
.adult fly on one occasion only, has also been found frequently, in 
^company with adults, within stomach tumours. Measurements and 
•details of a number of examples of this final stage are given in 
'Table 4. 

Thus between the very early stages represented by embryos such 
;as that shown in Fig, 37, and very advanced stages such as shown 
in Figs. 48 and 48A, both of which -were recovered from the interior 
^of tumours, there is a considerable number of stages of develop- 
"ment never yet found in the stomach tumours or in the digestive 
-'Canal of the host, but which form a continuous series of progressive 
steps, almost entirely (Figs, 39-47) passed in the. body of the 
“larva, pupa and imago of Musca domestica, the final stage (Figs. 
48 and 48A), being found both in Musca domestica (adult), and in 
•the contents of the stomach tumours of the horse, where thev 
•develop into the adult worm. 

Summary and Discussion. 

It will be seen from an analysis of the experiments carried out 
■to determine the relationship of Musca domestica and Stomoxys 
•calcitrans to the embryo of H. megastoma that Musca domestica 
-exclusively was used in four experiments, and that infection took 
place in three of these experiments. The failure to infect flies in 
■the fourth experiment cannot be accounted for. 

In the positive experiments 35%, 52%, and 15% respectively of 
the larvae, pupae and adults examined, were infected with from 
•one to sixteen parasites each. 

Stomoxys calcitrans exclusively was used in two experiments, in 
both of which there was no infection. 

It was intended to canw out further experiments, viz. :—(1) A 
culture of embryos of H, microstoma and H. megastoma fed to 
larvae of both species, and (2) a culture of embryos of all three 
species of Habronema fed to larvae of both species of fly. Time 
however did not permit of this being done, nor, chiefly for this 
same reason, was it found practicable to experiment with other 
-species of Musca. 

These experiments show that (1) Musca domestica is an inter¬ 
mediary host of H. megastoma, and (2) all the available evidence is 
.■against Stomoxys calcitrans acting, even accidentally, in sudb 
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capacity. Thus embryos passed oui in the i'atves from tlu- horse an* 
taken up by the larvae of Muscae domesctica adults, which have 
oviposited on the faeces. The faeces remain infective to tiie fly- 
larvae in this respect up to at least fifteen days after leaving tlm 
rectum. 

Fly larvae are known to react to infection when tliree days tip ((»■ 
five days old, and possibly earlier itud later. After a cc-rtain 
amount of development in the faeces (c.f. Fig. .‘18) tlie embryo of 
Habronema megastoina enters the larva of Mtisea domestica,' then 
it continues to develop through the fly pupa and adult fly ns seeir 
in Figs. 40 to 48, in which condition it is ready to c<implete itWi 
development in the stomach of the horse t wher<^ larvae^ {»f such a 
stage have been met with (c.f. Figs. 4!) and 4<)A, ami also I’ahle No. 
4). H. mega.stoma ha.s not been found in any of tlie 182 adult 
Mu.sca domestica and 6.‘5 adult Stomosys calcitrans caught in the- 
stables during the period May-Novemher, ]!)17. 

In its three last stages in the body of tlie fly H. niegjtstoma may 
be differentiated from both H. musca and H. microstoma in corre¬ 
sponding stages of development. 


General Summary, Comparison, and Discussion. 

Inferinedmr// hoitf. 

It has been shown that each of these three species of Hahronema 
found aduh in the horse, H. muscae, H. megastoma and H. micros¬ 
toma require for the completion of their life-cycle that they shall 
enter the body of a fly; in the case of H. muscae, Musca dom'estica; 
m H. megastoma also Musca domestica; and in H. microstoma, 
Stomoxys calcitrans, or very rarely under experimental conditions 
Musca domestica, i.e., H. mmscae and H. megnstoma fiml tlicir 
intermediary host in a non-piercing sucking fly, as distinguislK-d- 
from H. microstoma, which finds its chief Imst (at least) in a piec¬ 
ing sucking fly. The possible importance of this distinction will 
be referred to a little later. 

It is, of course, quite possible that species of flies otiicr than those- 
expjnuent^ with, as herein recorded, are involved in the carriage 
of there Helminth parasites, but time and availability of material' 
has not so far allowed of experimentation with them. For example 
Musca australis, which in the writer’s opinion, is likely to be a fre- 

infection, has not been experimented' 
h, . clean flies not being available at the time the helminth 
material was at hand. In this connection it is of interest to note- 
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that Johnston (1912, p. 76) has recorded a larval nematode resembl¬ 
ing Habronema from Miisca vetustissima. 

Methods of Infection of Flies. 

From the experiments herein detailed, it is obvious, in the case- 
of H. luuscae and H. megastoma, since their intermediary host, M. 
domestica, breeds chiefly in manure heaps that eggs containing* 
embryos or the very early larvae of these two helminths present in 
the faeces of the infected horse, are taken up during feeding b}^ 
the larvae of the fly host, in which they continue their develoi:>- 
ment. 

In the case of H. microstoma and Stomoxys calcitrans this may 
seem to be a more difficult matter to understand since Stomoxys. 
calcitrans, by reason of its piercing proboscis is apiDarently pre¬ 
eminently fitted for the carriage of those parasites which pass some* 
stage in the blood-stream of the host whence the adult fly derives its 
food supply. We have no reason, however, to suppose either that 
Ha.bronema larvae ever occur in the blood-stream, or if they do, 
that this would form their normal method of transmission. It is 
evident on the other hand, that since Stomoxys does breed at times 
in stable manure, the circumstances are propitious for the ingestion 
of the embryo-containing eggs or young larvae of H. microstoma 
from infected faeces by the larvae of Stomoxys calcitrans, as has 
herein been shown to occur, and that to a marked extent. 

It has been shown during these investigations that faeces infected 
vdth the embryos' of H. microstoma and H. megastoma remain 
infective to the larvae of Stomoxys calcitrans and Musca 
dohiestica respectively for periods up to fifteen days in each 
species and in the case of H. inuscae, the embryos have been shown 
to be infective to larvae of Musca domestica for periods up to eight 
days, i.e,, tlie largest period tested. It has been shiAvn further that 
the larvae of both species of fly react to infection when from two 
days to nine days old. 

No evidence is forthcoming to show that the helminth larvae can 
enter the fly-larvae by penetration or in any way other than by 
ingestion. 

Development within the Flies. 

Commencing from tlie earliest larval stage of each of the Hel¬ 
minths under discussion, found in the larvae of the respective fly- 
hosts, it has been found that the six stages shown by Eansom,. 
and confirmed by my own experiments to occur in the life of H- 
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jimscae within the intermediary, also occur in a closely similar 
.manner in H. inegastoma and in H. microstoma. 

It is worth recalling here that I have been able to show that 
.several steps in the development of H. muscae occur in the fly- 
larvae and pupae of Musca doiuestica before the stage in the fly- 
pupae which Kansoni has designated Stage 1, b\it for the con¬ 
venience of other workers, I have adhered to the designations 
.adopted by Ransom, in spite of the criticisnia made by Seurat. 

In each case, the '‘fifth stage'’ is that in which the spinous 
^character of the tip of the tail is first seen, viz. :—beneath the 
cuticle, the anal operculum being still present, and the anus ch>sed. 
The “sixth stage" is characterised by the further development of 
the spinous tip of the tail, by the disappearance of the anal oper- 
‘culum and the opening of the anus. 

In the preceding text it has been stated that it is possible to 
^differentiate between H. megastoma on the one band and H. muscae 
.and H. microstoma on the other in the later larval stages reached 
in the body of the fly, for the characteristic appearance of the 
liead of the adult H. inegastoma can be detected in the fourth larval 
Tstage of this worih as found in the adult Musca domestica. Fur¬ 
ther, comparative measurements have been given to support the con* 
•elusion that it is possible also to* differentiate between larval H. 
muscae and H. microstoma in at least the sixth or final stage. In 
view of the importance attached to the correct specific diagnosis of 
the parasites found in, and supposed to be the causative agents of, 
“the lesions known here as “ .Habronemic conjunctivitis," and “ Hab- 
ronemic granulomata," and also* to enable others to more correctly 
identify larvae belonging to any one of these three species found in 
caught flies of the same and other host species, it appears desira!>le 
to discuss further one aspect of the evidence on which the writer 
has based his statements and conclusions, namely, the evidence con- 
“fcained in Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Report. For this purpose? 
the length of the body and the distance of the pharynx, nerve-ring 
and oesophagus respectively from the anterior end of the body will 
he considered. In Table I (H. muscae from “clean" adult Mnsca 
domestica), Specimens 1-6, all of which are in the sixth or final 
stage attained in the body of the fly, show the length of the body 
*to be from 2.310 mm.-2.541 mm., an average length of 2.398 
mm. The length of the oesophagus is from 0.83 mm.-0.97 mm., or an 
average length of 0.898 mm. The distance of the nerve-ring from 
the anterior end of. the body is from 0.132 mrn.-0.I4 mm., an 
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average distance of 0.1353 mm.; the length of the pharvnx is fronx 
0.04G mm.-0.049 mni., or an average of 0.047 mm. 

In Table 2 (H. microstoma from “clean adult Stoaiioxys calcit- 
rans), vSpecimens 1-6, all of which are in the same relative stage of 
development as the above, show the body to be 1.600 mm.-1.815 
nim. long, the average being 1.731, The length of the oesophagus, 
is 0.65 mm.-0.792 mm., or an average length of 0.7403 mm. 
The distance of the nerve-ring from the anterior end of the body is- 
0.105 mm. to 0.132 mm. long, or an average distance of 0.1194 mm. 
(in five specimens only).' The length of the pharynx is 0.046 mm.- 
0.053 mm., or an average length of 0.0505 mm. 

Table 3 (H. megastoma from “ clean '' adult Musca doinestica)' 
includes only one specimen in a stage comparable with the above, 
i.e., the sixth stage. This worm (Specimen No. 1) measured 
2.805 mm. long. The oesophagus, nerve-ring and base of the* 
pharynx were distant respectively 0.63 mm., 0.138 mm., and 0.06d 
mm, from the anterior end of the body. 

In Table 4 (H. megastoma from tumours), Specimens 1-6, all of 
which are in the same stage of development as Specimen 1 in Table- 
3, show the length of the body to be 2.310 mm.-2.805 mm. long, or 
an average length of 2.678 mm. The length of the oesophagus is* 
0.58 mm.-0.75 mm., or an average length of 0.685 mm. The dis¬ 
tance of the nerve-ring from the anterior end of the body is 0.148‘ 
mm.-0.181 mm., or an average distance of 0.164 mm. The pharynx- 
varied in length from 0.079 mm.-0.089 mm. the average length- 
being 0.083 mm. 

The following tabulated statement shows the average length of 
the body and parts referred to of the alx)ve six specimens each of 
H. muscae, H. microstoma (from “ clean adult flies), and H. 
megastoma (from tumours) and of one H. megastoma from a 
“ clean adult fly. Unfortunately only one H. megastoma from- 
a fly was available for measurement. 


Length of body - 
Oesophagus, base from 
anterior end of body 
Nerve Ring 
Pharynx - - - 
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Neither the excretory opening and it« main tube, nor any indieu- 
tion of the developing genital organs has been seen in an\ oi the 
iaivae herein described. 

Bull (MSS. 1918), viio records having reared H. megaHtoina from 
.the embryonic stage to tiie sixth stage,” in Musca doiucstk-a, con¬ 
siders that in the final larval stage reached in the bt)dy of the 
fly H. niiegastouia cannot be difierentiated frotn larval H. inuKcae 
in the same relative stage of development. The evidence I have 
.adduced does not support this conclusion. This investigator used 
a culture of H. megastoma (from a tumour) iu non-sterilized taeces 
from a horse which was apparently not suh'sc<iuently post-m(»rtenied 
to determine the presence oi* absence ot H, tuegastoiiia in the 
rstoinach. Previously, however, he bred hies from larvae ted on 
faeces from the horse, and finding them all negative for Habra* 
nema he assumed that the horse did not contain Habronema 
^embryos. Some of my experiments, notably Experiment No. 18, 
-page 47, show that flies may l>e reared from faeces known to be 
infected and yet, on examination, prove to 1 k‘ negativi* for 
Habronema. The possibility that Bull was dealing with IT. tmiscao 
:and not H. megastoma is therefore not excluded. 

As to the path taken by these Helminth larvae within tlie fly from 
■the time the larvae are ingested by the fly-larvaet tlie evi<lence is 
not as complete as could be desired. I can say, however, that with 
regard to H. niuscae and H. microstoma, the youngest larvae of 
these species, found in the larvae of Musca domestica in the former 
^ase, and in larvae of Stomoxys calcitraxivS in the latter, occur in 
the alimentary canal. 

The next succeeding stages in each case are found either free in 
■the body cavity or encysted in the fat«-])ody of the larvae. No youtig 
stages of H. megastoma corresponding to the above are yet kmnvn 
in the larvae of M. domestica. In the pu])a the ludmintb larvae 
;are still found free or encysted iu the broken-down tissues. 

The exact position taken up by the developing parasitic larvae 
in the tissues of the pupa and early imago have noty yet been deter¬ 
mined. In flies that have emerged fnun the pupal case, tlie para- 
:sites in the case of H. muscae and H. microstoma have })een found 
free in the body cavity of the abdomen, thorax, and head of the 
fly-host, and also encysted in the tissues surrounding the alimentai’y 
■canal and on the surface of the tracheae. This is also true of H. 
-megastoma, except that the solitary example of the Otli stage* ” of 
Ihis parasite found in the fly host (M. domestica) was free. 
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It is interesting to note that in Musca domestica, even when very 
Jieavily infected with H. muscae, I have never been able to find any 
larvae in the proboscis proper, i.e., not further forward than the 
rostrum. On the other hand, as already stated, the proboscis of 
^tomoxys calcitrans most frequently harbours the '' Sixth Stage 
larvae of H. microstoma. 

Whether there is any tendency for the larvae to gravitate towards 
the head of the fly-host I cannot positively say, except that in the 
*case of M. domestica the majority are usually in the abdomen, 
whereas in Stomxys at least half the total parasites found are in the 
head. 

Method of Infection of the Horse. 

In view of the present knowledge the two obvious possibilities are 
,<(l) ingestion of the infected fly, or of free larvae which have 
escaped from the fly-host into the food or drink of the horse, or of 
larvae which have escaped from the fly-host on the lii>s or spot 
.accessible to the lipa or tongue of the horse, and (2) by penetration 
of, or inoculation into, the skin of the horse. 

It is somewhat curious that in all these experiments I have never 
once come across any flies in the stomach of the horse, although 
1 have no doubt that they are ingested and so reach the stomach. I 
have therefore no positive evidence as to whether the larva of the 
worm is passively libjerated by the digestion of the fly, or whether it 
-escapes prior to such digestion. I am strongly inclined, however, 
to think that the former is the case. 

As to the possible infection of the horse by way of the skin, the 
•evidence is quite insufficient. It has been shown very clearly (Figs. 
34 and 35) that the ** sixth stage” or final larval stage of H. 
microstoma finds its way very freely into the piercing proboscis of 
the adult Stomoxys calcitrans, but whether under any circum¬ 
stances this sixth stage” larva of H. microstoma can be trans¬ 
mitted to the skin or blood-stream of the equine host is not known— 
the only experiments to this end so far attempted by the writer 
having failed apparently from too heavy infection of the fly-host, 
,so choking the proboscis. 

As shown by Deseazeaux, Rivolta and others (Railliet’s Report, 
1915), and by Bull (1916), and,Lewis and Seddon (in press) in Aus¬ 
tralia, the larvae of some member of the Superfamily Spiruroidea 
(characterised by the presence of a spinous tipped tail) are un¬ 
doubtedly associated with the formation of lesions in the skin known 
sas ''Cutaneous habronemiasis,” and " Habronemic conjun^- 
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tivitis/' these larvae being regarded by Railliet and Bull as the 
larvae of an eijuine si3ecies of Habronema. The present writer can- 
^lot, however, from the material and evidence so far at his disposal 
definitely refer tlie larvae so far seen to anyone of the three species^ 
of Habronema, tlie development of whicli is herein described. It 
was at fi}‘st thought when it was found that Stomoxrs caleitransj 
was the chief intermediary host of H. microstoma, that Bull (101 (>) 
was right in so far as he believed these larvae found by him in such* 
lesions were introduced by a biting insec‘t and that really they were* 
the larvae of H. microstoma. I am indebted to Lewis and Seddoii 
for allowing me to examine their material, and in the only speci¬ 
men in which the anterior end is in a sufficiently good condition for* 
this purpose (their Specimen No. 3), the pharynx of the larva in 
the lesion is undoubtedly not that of II. muscae, nor apparently 
that o-f H. microstoma. It is just possible that it is that of a H. 
niegastoma larva, but the other characteristic features of tlu* head' 
of a larva of H. niegastoma of this stage of development art; en¬ 
tirely wanting. So that, as stated above, I cannot regard it as iir 
any way proved that the examples of Habronemic conjunctivitis 
under my notice have been caused hy any of the three equine Habro- 
nema species. 

Develojfwient into adult in Horse, 

Once freed from the fly-host in the stomach of the final host, the 
''sixth stage’’ larva develops into- the adult in the stomach con¬ 
tents in the case of H, muscae and H. microstoma; these are pos¬ 
sibly kept from being carried aw*ay in the ingesta by inserting their 
heads into the mucous membrane, or at least into the lumen of the* 
glands. 

In the case of H. niegastoma, the larva either fnds its way into 
a nodule already formed (since, as already stated, the final larvaF 
stage has been frequently found with adults in fully formed' 
tumours or nodules), or else penetrates the lumen of glands, there^ 
setting up the irritation which results in the formation of a new 
tuuQour. What determines which of the two shall occur I cannot 
say. ’ 


Developtnent of next g&nxration in stomach and intestine of finaT 
host and its faeces. 

As already seen, the eggs containing embryos must be pourecT 
out in considerable numbers into the interior of the nodule in’ the^ 
ca^ of H. megastoma, and thence into the ca'vity of the stomachy 
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and in H. muscae and H. microstoma directly intoi the stomach. As 
seen by comparing Figs. Id and 4 of H. muscae and Figs- 18d 
and 20 of H. microstoma, the former in each case being that of 
embryos still within the egg-shell as extruded from the female and 
present in the stomach contents, the latter being the first stage 
obtained from a larva in each case, very little development goes 
on after emergence from the egg-shell, either in the stomach or 
intestines, or in the faeces, i.e., until the helminth larva enters its 
new intermediary host. In the case of H. megastoma the young 
embryo enclosed within the egg shell is seen in Fig. 36f, but unfor¬ 
tunately a young larva comparable with Fig. 4 of H. muscae and 
with Fig. 20 of H. microstoma has not been found in the case of H. 
megastoma. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate II.— Habronkma muscak. 

Fig. 1.—Egg and embryos from female. 

Fig. 2.—Embryos from faeces of horse. 

Fig. 3.—Embryo after six days’ incubation in faeces. 

Fig. 4.—Enibyro from a Musca domestica larva. 

Figs. 5-12 (inclusive).—Larvae from Muscae domestica pupae. 

Fig. 13.—Larva (anterior end) from a Musca domestica pupa, 

Plate TIT.—M. muscak. 

Fig. 13a.—The above (posterior end). 

Fig 14.—Larva (anterior end) from Musca domestica fly. 

Fig. 15.—^Larva (anterior end), from Musca domestica fly. 

Fig. 16.—The above (posterior end). 

Fig. 17.—Proboscis of House Fly (Musca domestica), showing two 
larvae of Habronema muscae. 

All Figures, excepting 17, outlined by camera lucida. 

Figures 1-9 and ll-13a inclusive from life. 

Figures 10, 14, 15 and 16 from specniuens fixed u\ alcohol and 
mounted in glycerine jelly. 

Fig. 17, Photomicrograph. 

Plate IV.— H. microstoma. 

Fig. 18.—Egg and embryos from female. 

Fig. 19.—Embryo after five days’ incubation in faeces. 

Fig. 20.—Embryo from a Stomoxys calcitrans larva. 

Figs. 21-23 (inclusive).—Larvae from Stomoxys calcitrans pupae. 
Fig, 24.—Larva from Stomoxys calcitrans pupa. 

Fig. 25.—^be above in reduced scale. 

Fig. 26.—^Larva from a Musca domestica fly. 
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Plate V. — H. microstoma. 

Fig. 27.—Larva from a Stomoxys calcitrans pupa. 

Fig. 28.—The above (posterior end). 

Figs. 29 and 30.—Larvae from a Stomoxys calcitrans pupa. 

Fig. 31.—Larva from a Stomoxys calcitrans fly. 

Fig. 32.—Larva from Stomoxys calcitrans fly. 

Fig. 33.—The above (posterior end). 

Plate YI. 

Figs. 34 and 35.—Proboscis of Stomoxys calcitrans fly showing 
larval Habronema microstoma. 

All figures, excepting 34 and 35, outlined with camera lucida. 
Figs. 34 and 35, Photomicrographs of specimens fixed in alcohol 
and mounted in glycerine jelly. 

Fig. 18, from specimens fixed in lacto-phenol. 

Figs. 19-30, inclusive, from life. 

Figs. 31-33, inclusive, from specimens fixed in alcohol and 
mounted in glycerine jelly. 

Plate YTL— H. megastoma. 

Fig. 36.—Egg and embryos from female. 

Fig. 37.—Embryos from stomach tumour. 

Fig. 38, Embryos from a tumour after fifteen days* incubation in 
faeces. 

Fig. 39.—Larva from a Musca domestica lai’va. 

Figs. 40 to 45.—Larvae from Musca domestica flies. 

Plate YIII. 

Figs. 46, 47. Larvae from Musca domestica flies. 

Fig. 48.—Larva from a Musca domestica fly. 

Fig. 48a.—The above (posterior end). 

Fig. 49.—^Larva from a stomach tumour. 

Fig. 49a.—The above (posterior end). 

All figures outlined with camera lucida. 

Figs. 36-39 and 41-43 inclusive from life. 

Figs. 40 and 44-49a inclusive from specimens fixed in alcohol 
.and mounted in glycerine jelly. 
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HiJBEONEMA MXJSCAE FROM MTTSCA DOMESTICA PLIES (ADULTS). 






TABLE II. 

HABRONEMA MICROSTOMA EROM STOMOXYS CALCITBANS (ADULTS AND PUpAE). 
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Specimens 7, 13 and 14 were in a moulting condition. 

Specimens 7 and 13 were found in well-developed ijupae: the remainder were from adults. 

Six other larvae (from pupae) measuring from 1.419 mm. to 1.551 mm. were in similar condition to specimens 7 and 13. 
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The aljove larvae were fixed in 70% alcohol and mounted in glycerine jelly before measurements wpj*e talfeen. 
Specimens 2 imd 8 were in a moulting condition. 

Specimen 2 found in a cyst. 
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The above specimens were fixed in 70% alcohol and mounted in glycerine jelly before measurements wex*e taken. 







HABBONBSTA 8P. PBOM MtJSCA DOMBSTIOA flies (ADULTS) EXPOSED TO MIXED lUPECTlON OF 
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tsive were in a moulting condition. 
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Specimens 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 were in a moulting condition. 
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The aboye I«f vae were fixed in 70% alcohoj and mounted in glycerine jelly before mesanrements were taken, 




HABRONEMA MICROSTOMA (?) PROM STOMOXYS CALCITRANS PLIES (ADULTS) EXPOSED TO 
MTlTBiD INPECTION OP H. MUSCAE AND H. MICROSTOMA. (Cf. Table VII.) 
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TABLE IX. 

CENSUS OP NEMA.TODB PAKISITES POUND IN 39 
HORSES’ STOMACHS. 


Horse. Date. 11. museoe. II. miorostonia. U. muicastoiiia. 


1 

- 

22/5/17 

- 

Absent 

2 

- 

31/6/17 

- 

P. 

3 

- 

3/7/17 

- 

A. 

4 

- 

9/7/17 

- 

P. 

6 

- 

18/7/17 

- 

P. 

6 


10/8/17 

- 

A, 

7 


13/8/17 

- 

P. 

8 

- 

16/8/17 

- 

Ps 



24/8/17 

- 

P. 

10 


29/8/17 

• 

P. 

11 


29/8/17 

- 

A. 

12 


3/9/17 

- 

P. 

IS 


6/9/17 

- 

A. 

14 


6/9/17 

- 

P. 

16 


10/9/17 

- 

P. 

16 


J/10/17 

- 

P. 

17 


3/10/17 

- 

P. 

18 


8/10'17 

- 

P. 

19 


10/10/17 

- 

P. 

20 


22/10/17 

- 

P. 

21 


25/10/17 


P. 

22 


29/10/17 

- 

P. 

23 


21/11/17 

- 

P. 

24 


26/11/17 

- 

Pe 

26 


28'11/17 

- 

p. 

26 


3/12/17 

- 

p. 

27 


7/12/17 

- 

p. 

28 


13/12/17 


p. 

29 


18/12/17 

- 

p. 

so 


21/12/17 


p. 

SI 


9/1/18 , 

- 

p. 

32 


11/1/18 

- 

p* 

33 


14/1/18 

- 

p. 

34 

- 

18/1/18 

- 

p. 

35 


21/1/18 

- 

p. 

36 


23/1/18 

- 

p. 

37 


1/3/18 

- 

A. 

38 


5 8/18 

- 

P. 

39 


7/3/18 

- 

P. 



Absent 


Present 

- 

A. 


Pe 

- 

A. 


Ps 

- 

A. 


Ps 

- 

A. 


P. 

- 

A. 


P. 

- 

A. 


P. 

- 

A. 


A. 

- 

As 


A. 

- 

A. 


A. 

- 

A. 


P. 

- 

P. 


P. 

- 

A. 


A. 

- 

P. 


A. 

- 

A. 


As 

- 

A. 


A. 

- 

A. 


P. 

> 

P. 


P. 

- 

P. 


A. 

- 

P. 


■ A. 

- 

P. 


P. 

- 

A. 


A. 

- 

A. 


A. 

- 

P. 


P. 


P, 


P. 

- 

P. 


Ps 

• 

A* 


A. 

- 

P. 


P. 

- 

A. 


Ps 

- 

P. 


A. 

- 

A* 


A. 

- 

A. 


A. 

- 

P. 


A. 

- 

P. 


P. 

- 

P. 


As 

- 

A. 


P. 

- 

A, 


A. 

- 

A. 


A. 

- 

A. 


A. 
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PART IL 

Certain points in the Life-History of Melophagus oviniis, Linn.^ 
the Sheep Louse-fly, or Sheep-Tick/' 

Introduction. 

The life-history and habits of the Sheep Louse-fly, or Sheep- 
Tick (Melophagus ovinus Linn.) have been known for many years, 
as a result of investigations carried out in Europe and U.S.A. 
Prior to 1916 there do not appear to have been any similar investi¬ 
gations carried out here, and as there \vas no known marked dif¬ 
ference in Australia from the life-history of the pest as known 
else\vhere, legislation for the control of the Sheep Louse-fly by dip¬ 
ping was introduced accordingly. The enforcement of the Sheep 
Dipping Act, hoAvever, has not had the effect of eradicating the 
pest. Many sheep-owners contend that this failure is due to the 
fact that the Louse-flies and their pupae become dislodged from 
the fleece of the host and remain viable in the grass, brushw^ood, or 
elsewhere, for a longer or shorter period, during which the pupae 
develop into young Louse-flies, which, with similarly dislodged 
adults, subsequently infect ‘‘ Tick ’’-free sheep. 

In view of the importance of this contention it seemed desirable 
that the points in question as well as others in the life-history and 
habits of this pest should be investigated. With this object in view, 
certain experiments w^ere begun by Sweet and Seddon in this Insti¬ 
tute in the summer of 1916, but though they showed some difference 
from observations elsewhere they were still incomplete, and re¬ 
quired confirmation and extension. The present writer therefore 
commenced a series of observations and experiments in May, 1917, 
to verify under a variety of conditions, the work of Swingle in 
U.S.A. and Sweet and Seddon in Victoria, and also to determine 
the period of viability of the pupa when removed from the host. 
The chief subjects upon which further information was sought 
were:— 

(1) Incubation period of the pupa on the host, 

(2) The period required by the young Louse-fly to- reach maturit^r 

—i.e, the period elapsing between its emergence from the- 
parent and the extrusion of the first offspring. 

(3) The length of life of the female fly. 

{4) The number of pupae extruded by an individual female and 
the time elapsing between each extrusion. 
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(o) The period of viability of the inseet when removed from the 
host, (a) Avhen under one day old and unfed, (b) when ]>e- 
tween tiiree and seven days old, and (c) in the adult con- 
jJitioii. 

(6) The period of viability of the pupa when removed from the 
host and kept under varying ciuiditions. 

Histopicai. 

The sheep Louse-fly is one of the best known external parasites 
.of the sheep, and has long been known in Europe and America as a 
pest of some considerable importance. The life history and habits 
of thei fly are referred to briefly and more or less vaguely in many 
text-books and other publications. In many of these the writers 
.express widely diflerent views upon such important details U'S the 
length of life of the female Louse-Hy, the numher of pupae extruded 
-by the female and the intervals between each extrusion. Dr. (\)oper 
Curtice (1890), however, gives a more detailed uetMumt of the habits 
of the parasite, and some of his observations will be referred to 
later on in this Report. 

The records of investigations and observations by Dr, L. D. 
Swingle (1913) are the most complete so far published. This inves¬ 
tigator, after some initial failures, was able to- obtain precdse infor¬ 
mation on many points in the life-history of the parasite, which 
Appear to have been merely conjectured hitherto. He showed that 
the period which elapsed between the deposition of the pupa, or 
more correctly the larva, to the emergence of the young Louse-fly 
was 19-23 days in summer, and 19 to 36 days in winter. Young 
males and females, he found, are capable of copubiting within 
three or four days after their emergence, and the female reaches 
maturity, i.e., extrudes the first pupa, fourteen tO' thirty days after 
its emergence from the puparium. There is great mortality among 
the young ticks before they take their first meal, but he was 
able to keep female “ticks ” under observation for five and a-half 
months, and considered that some of them probably live much 
longer, although many die earlier. 

The rate of^ pupa laying, counting from the deposition of the 
first one, was found to te one pupa every seven or eight days. Tlie 
number of pupae laid by an individual female depends upon the 
length of her life. For a female living four months, which he 
■wnsidered might be regarded as an average life-time, the number 
.is about ten to twelve pupae. For one living six months the 
number is fifteen or more. 
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Professor W. B. Herms refers briefly to the Louse-fly, remarking 
;that wheni off the sheep the insects die in from two to eight days. 

The investigations made by Dr. Georgina Sweet and Mr. H. R. 
.Sedden, B.V.Sc. (1917) dealt with one aspect of the subject, namely, 
tlie viability of the sheep Louse-fly when removed from the host. 
These authors refer to the statements of earlier investigators and 
authors as showing that the life of the parasite ofl the host and 
deprived of its food is generally believed to be from two to seven 
days. They were unable to find any record of sheep Louse-flies 
being Icept alive under tKese conditions to the eighth day. Their 
own investigations, which are recorded in detail, showed that 
under certain conditions the Louse-fly lived for varying periods 
up to eleven and tliree-quarter days off the host and without food. 
The condition found to be most favourable was the moderately cool, 
uniform temperature of a cellar. Two groups of insects were kept 
under such conditions, one group on bare soil and the other on 
soil on which rested a few dry leaves. The first gtoup were all dead 
in eleven days, whilst tlie second group were all dead in eleven and 
three-quarter days. At the same time another group was kept on 
wool in the cellar; these were all dead in four days. In one experi¬ 
ment in early December (summer), a group of Louse-flies was placed 
on a moist sod of lawn grass out of doors; these were all dead in 
five and three-quarter days. In two other experiments out of 
‘doors, all the insects died in two and three-quarter days. 

1. Experiments to determine the incubation period of the pupae. 

Experimenf 1. 

Eleven pupae extruded during the preceding twelve hours were 
placed (May 30th) in a small muslin bag secured to the fleece on a 
sheep’s back, J in. to | in. from the skin and 2| in. to 3 in. from 
the surface of the wocvl, the sheep being housed in a brick stall, in 
which the temperature ranged during the experiment from 45°F. 
to 47°F. Two young Louse-flies emerged on the twenty-second day, 
three on the twenty-third day, and three on the 24th day. Three 
pupae failed to produce young. 

Experiment Eo, 

Twelve pupae extruded between 2 p.m. on September 10th and 5 
p.m. on September 11th (early spring), by females enclosed within 
.SI small area of wool on a sheep’s back, produced four young flies on 
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the nineteenth day, five on the twentieth day, and two on the- 
twenty-first day. The remaining pupa was infertile. The area of 
wool, 2 in. in diameter, was enclosed in a metal ring 3 in, in 
diameter and 1 in. deep, secured to the skin with pitch plaster. 
The wool was f in. long and the pupae were laid l>y the females, 
about the middle of the staple. The stall used was the one referred 
to above, and in it the temperature ranged from 47®F. to 72®F. 
during the experiment. 

Summary and Observations. 

The incubation period of the pupa on the host has been found" 
to be twenty-two to- twenty-four days during the winter months. 
May and June, when the temperature varied between 43‘^F. and* 
47°F. and nineteen to twenty-one days during the spring months,. 
September and October, when the temperature ranged from 47®F. 
to 72°F. 

Swingle found in U.S.A. that the incubation period of the pupa 
on a sheep kept in a barn was twenty to thirty-six days in winter, 
when the average miiaimum temperature was 7.2®F. and the average* 
maximum temperature 27.3°F. In summer, when the average- 
minimum temperature was 44°F. and the average maximum tem¬ 
perature 74®F., the period was nineteen to- twenty-three days. He- 
considered that were the sheep turned out of doors in winter, the* 
period might he increased to- forty or forty-five days in some cases. 

2. To determine the period required by the young Louse-fly to- 
reach maturity, i.e., the period elapsing between its 
emergence and the extrusion of the first pupa. 

Experiment No. S. 

On May 2l8t one male and eight female ticks which emerged' 
from their pupae on the previous day were placed in a small area, 
of wool on a sheep's hack. The temperatux'e in the sheep-pen, 
which was similar to the one referred to on page 70, ranged from* 
44°F, to 66®F. during the experiment. The wool was about f in. 
long and the enclosed space about 2J in. in diameter. The sur¬ 
rounding wool was closely shorn to allow a clear space of six inches- 
around the 2^ in. circle of standing wool. Vaseline was then smeared 
freely on fte shorn portion vith the object of preventing the young* 
ticks " escaping. On the following day (May 22nd), several adult 
ticks " from other parts of the host were found in the area under** 
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observation. These were destroyed, and six young male ticks’^ 
of unknown ages were liberated with the nine young ticks in. 
the enclosure. To prevent the escape of the fifteen ticks/' a piece 
of muslin was placed over them and the edges fastened down to the 
skin with liquid glue. The glue did not hold very securely, and it 
was found necessary to renew the muslin daily. On May 26th three 
of the young ‘Hicks"—the only surviving females—were mating. 
On May 30th young larvae were evidently present in the abdomen, 
of all three. On June 4th three pupae were found attached to the 
wool about J in. from the skin. One of these pupae had been 
extruded very recently, as shown by its pale colour. The muslin 
cover was then removed, and a collar or cup of buckram IJ in. deep 
by in. in diameter, and covered with a muslin top was substi¬ 
tuted. The enclosure was accidently stripped off during the fol¬ 
lowing night, allowing the “ticks" to escape. Thus three 
“ ticks " which emerged on May 21st (early winter) mated five days 
later, and extruded their first pupa when thirteen days old. 


’Ex'peTiment "No. 

On January 12th (mid-summer) sixteen young “ticks," about 
twelve hours old, were liberated on a lamb housed in one of the pens 
previously referred to. The lamb had been dipped on December 
17th, and shorn and re-dipped on January 3rd. When the experi¬ 
ment commenced the fieece was \ in. long and free of both living 
and dead “ ticks." The first examination was made three days 
later (January 15th), when several dead “ ticks " were found. The 
living “ ticks " were not counted daily on account of the difficulty 
experienced in finding them. On the eleventh day (January 23rd) 
two pairs were found copulating. On the twenty-first day (Feb¬ 
ruary 2nd) two' pupae were found in the fleeqe. On the twenty-second 
day (February 3rd) another pupa was found. On the thirty-first day 
(February 12th) two more pupae were found. Another was found 
on the thirty-second day (February 13th). On the thirty-ninth day 
(February 20th) the host was carefully examined with the object 
of finding and removing all the surviving “ ticks " and their pupae. 
These numbered three females, six males and two pupae. One of 
the females contained a large larva, apparently nearly ready for 
extrusion. These nine “ ticks " were then placed on another lamb,, 
previously freed of “ ticks," for further observation (see p. 84). 
Great difficulty was experienced in finding the “ ticks " and their 
pupae, even in such short wool. In this experiment it would appear 
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that the young ticks first mated on the eleventli day, extruded 
the tir-st pupae about the twenty-first day, their second pupae about 
the thirty-first day, and their third pupae about the thirty-ninth 
day. 


Ej' 2 ^trimenf No. 0. 

All experiment similar to the above in all particulars excepting 
in the number of “ticks” used was commenced on January !23rd, 
with twenty-five “ticks,” about twelve hours old. The fleece was 
searched daily, and many dead “ticks” were removed, especially 
during the first few days. On the fourteentli day (February (ith) 
one pair was found copulating. On the twentieth day (February 
12th) the fleece \vas carefully searched for “ticks” and their 
pupae, with the result that only five “ ticks could he found. On 
the twenty-third day (February ISfh) two pupae were found. On 
the thirty-second day (February 24th) the fleece was very carefully 
searched to ascertain the number of surviving “ticks,’^ which was 
three males and two females. Two pupae were found also. 

Thus assuming tliat copulation did not take place earlier than 
February 6th, and that the four pupae were all extruded hr the two 
females found on February 24th, it wdll be se<'n that the first mated 
when about fourteen days old, extruded the first pupae abo\it the 
twenty-third day, and the second pupa about the thirty-sa*ond 
day. 

Many other experiments similar to, or modifications t)f, Experi¬ 
ment No. 3, page 80, were undertaken, but in none of them was I 
able to obtain any useful data. It was found impossible to firmly 
secure a buckram or muslin enclosure to the host for more than a 
day at the longest. In one experiment only (No, 3, p. 80) (‘onhl 
the “ticks ” be kept alive and under observation for a sufiicicntly 
long period to enable me to obtain the desired information, and 
after repeated failures this method was abandoned, (^ollars made 
of tin or mpdelling wax were then tried. With the aid of melted 
pitch plaster it was found possible to secure these onclosiires in 
position for several days, and, further, avS tlie “ ticks ” were unable 
to crawl up the smooth inner surface, it was not necessary to cover 
the top of the enclosure. The young “ticks,’' however, soon died 
in these enclosures, and in no case did one live to reach maturity. 
The writer’s experience with “ticks” confined in small enclosures 
on the host agree with Swingle’s, i.e., such “ticks will not live 
for more than a couple of weeks, very rarely so long. 
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Summary and Observations. 

It will be seen from these experiments that the young' Louse-fiy or 

tick may reach maturity during the early winter thirteen days 
.after its emergence from the pupa. In one experiment (No. 3, p. 80) 
the young ticks were kept very close together, and therefore had 
an opportunity of copulating as soon as they w’ere sufficiently 
developed. Copulation took place on the fifth day after their 
•emergence. 

In two other experiments (Nos. 4 and 5) carri,ed out in mid¬ 
summer the young ^‘ticks’’ copulated on the eleventh and four¬ 
teenth days respectively, and reached maturity, i.e., extruded the 
first pupa, on the tw^enty-first and twenty-third days respectively. 
In these tw’o experiments the few ‘‘ticks’' under observation had 
access to all parts of the host’s fleece, and appeared to be con¬ 
stantly moving from one part of the body to another. Under these 
^conditions the chance of earh’ mating would be greatly reduced, and 
it is believed that this fact alone accounted for the long period 
elapsing betw^een their emergence and the deposition of the first 
pupa as compared with the period ascertained in Experiment No. 3, 
in which the young “ticks” were kept close together. Swdngle 
•(1913, p. 16) found that young “ ticks ” marked wuth a silk thread 
tied arouncL the constriction betw^een the body and thorax and then 
liberated on the host copulated on the fourth or fifth day during 
the winter, when the average maxinnmV temperature w^as 27.3° and 
the average minimum temperature was 7.2.°. He observes also 
(p. 23) that young male and female “ ticks ” are capable of copu¬ 
lating when three days old. 

The same investigator (page 18) found that the young female 
“tick” required a minimum period of fourteen days in which to 
reach maturity, but he considered that the period might possibly 
he reduced by carrying out experiments with thousands of “ ticks.” 

'3. To determine the length of life of the female. 

As previously stated, it w’as found impossible to keep the ticks ” 
for any lengthy period within a. confined area upon the host; those 
that w^ere unable to escape soon perished. In one experiment (No. 
3, p. 80) young ticks ” w’ere kept for tw’(» w’eeks in an enclosed 
area, but in all others they died or escaped within a wreek or less. 
It was apparent therefore, that some method would have to be 
devised which would allow’^ the “ ticks ” a much greater measure of 
lil>erty if the desired information w’as to be obtained. 
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Following Swingle, the present writer marked some young: 
‘‘ticks*' by stickinjg a very small piece of coloured paper on the* 
dorsum of the abdomen, others with coloured adhesive substances, 
and stains. None of these methods, however, was sufficiently per¬ 
manent to be of any service. The following meihod employcMl stic- 
cessfiilly by Swingle was then tried A short piece of silk thread 
was separated into its three component strands and tied around 
the young ‘"ticks" between the thorax and abdomen. The ends, 
were then snipped of£ close to the knot and the “ticks" w^ere* 
liberated on a lamb previously freed of “ ticks." For this purpose* 
young ‘“‘ticks" which had been fed were employed, as they w'ere 
less liable to be damaged tlian very young ones. In most cases the 
marked “ticks" found their way to the surface of the wool and 
remained there until they died. In others they remained in the 
fleece, but did not thrive, and ultimately died. Swingle remarks, 
(p. 21), “ . . . if a dozen female "ticks* be placed in the wool 
within a circle having a diameter of two inches, the following day 
they will most generally be found very near that area, at least 
within a radius of three or four indies.** This has not been the* 
present writer*® experience here. Even during the winter months 
the young ""ticks ** especially show'ed a very noticeable inclination 
to wander freely and rapidly, even when encumbered as described 
above. This fact accounts in a large measure, if not entirely, for 
the writer's want of success in these experiments. 

As a last resort a lamb w^as shorn and freed of ""ticks" after 
which sixteen young "" ticks " were liberated in the fleece (January 
12th). The history of these “ticks" up to Januai 7 20th is 
recorded in Experiment No. 4, page 81, where it will I>e seen that 
only nine of the original sixteen ""ticks ** could be found at the end 
of thirty-nine days. Of those found only three were females. It 
was intended to keep these nine "" ticks ** under observation with a 
view to ascertaining how long they would live and how many pupae 
each would extrude during its life. As stated on page 81, two of 
the three ""ticks" had already exti-uded three pupae each, the 
third contained a larva nearly ready for extrusion. On February 
20th these three "" ticks " were liberated on a lamb previously shorn 
and freed of these parasites. On the following iay the "" tick 
containing the large larva was found dead. On ,the forty-eighth 
day (March 1st) one pupa was found, but one of the two remaining 
females could not be accounted for. After two more unsuccessful 
attempts to find the missing "" tick" the experiment was aban¬ 
doned. 
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The history of another lexperiment similar to the above is 
Krecorded on p. 82, Experiment No. 5. In this experiment only five 

ticks could be traced at the end of the thirty-second day 
■(February 24th), during which period the two surviving females 
«each extruded two pupae. On February 24th these five ‘^ticks'’ 
were liberated on a lamb previously freed of ticks.’’ On February 
'26th and two subsequent days only one female and two or three 
luale^ could bs accounted for. 

'Three other similar experiments were commenced in February 
.and March, but as satisfactory results could not be obtained they 
were abandoned a few weeks later. 

•4. To determine the number of pupae extruded by an individual 
female and the time elapsing between each extrusion. 

Attempts to determine the length of life of the female Louse-fly 
having failed, it is obvious that the number of pupae extruded 
by an individual female could not be determined. The results of 
two experiments, however, may be referred to again as indicating 
"the periods elapsing between extrusion of the first and subsequent 
pupae. 

In Experiment. No. 4 three young ticks which were liberated 
<on a lamb in mid-summer (January 12th) each extruded the first 
pupa about the twenty-first day, the second pupa about the thirty- 
first day, and the third pupa (in the case of two ticks ’’) about the 
'thirty-ninth day. In Experiment No. 5, two young ticks each 
extruded the first pupa about the tw^enty-third day, and the second 
•pupa about the thirty-second day. 

Thus the period which elapsed bet-ween the extrusion of each pupa 
was about nine days (9.14 days). These periods are reckoned from 
the date of finding of the pupa, which in some cases may have been 
'.a day or more after their extrusion; they should be regarded 
therefore as approximate only. Swdngle^s . investigations in 
America (1913, pp. 19 and 20), showed that the average rate of 
pupa laying was one about every eight days (7.89 days in one 
experiment and 7.99 days in another). 

-5. To determine the period of viability of the Sheep Louse-fly when 
reanoved from the host, (a) unfed flies under one day old, 

(b) flies from three to seven days old which had fed, 

(c) adult flies. 

A series of experiments with forty-six groups of Sheep Louse-flies 
"kept under thirteen different sets of conditions was commenced in 
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May, 1917, and continued diirin^^ the foUowiiij,^ June, November 
and December. The insects in Group A were reared from pupae* 
in the laboratory, whilst those in Groups B and (■ were collected on 
the host. The ages of the ''ticks” in Group B were judged only 
from their appearance and size. Tu Group 0 the rc(pur<‘d number 
of adults ’was selected from mated pairs. 


Nature of Eecepfacleti and the conditions under which the 
" Tichs ” were hepf. 

Experiment No, 0. 

A sod of lawn grass in a Petri dish, with a glass chimney 6.4 cms. 
high and 6.2 cms. wide, hrmly embedded in the middle to form air 
enclosure. The enclosed area was kept moist by water poured on 
the sod outside the chimney. This receptacle was kept in a cedar 
under the Institute buildings. 

Experiment No. 7. 

This receptacle was prepared in the same manner as No. 6, but 
it was placed under a table on the lawm within tX\e Institute quad¬ 
rangle. 

- Experiment No. 8. 

Soil in Petri dish, pressed down to form a level surface, upon 
which a few’ dry leaves w’ere placed. Position as in No. 7. 

Experiment No, 9. 

Keceptable prepared as in No. 8, but placed in cellar, as in No. 

6 . 

Exinrimenf No. 10. 

Prepared similarly to Nos. 8 and 9, excepting that no leaves were 
placed on the surface of the soil. The position w*as on the lawn, as- 
in Nos. 7 and 8. 

Experiment No. 11. 

As in No. 10, but placed in cellar, as in Nos. 6 and 9. 

Experiment No. W, 

Sheep's wool (about one handful) placed in an open Petri dish on 
laboratory table. 
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Experiment No. 13. 

Sheep’s "W'ool, as abore, but kept in cellar. 

E.fperijnent No. 1^. 

A small wooden box measuring 6^x4x3^ in., containing one inch 
of sheep-yard sweepings resting upon one inch of moist soil, the 
top covered with muslin, placed on the wooden floor of a shelter- 
house in the sheep yard. 

Experimejit No. 15. 

A wire gauze cage 4 in. in diameter by 5 in. high resting on the 
natural surface of a slNcep-yard, which was sheltered on one side 
by a w’all but otherwise exposed to all w’eather conditions excepting 
the rays of the sun during the afternoon. 

Experiment No. 10. 

A piece of dry Eucalyptus tree trunk, 9 in. long by 2| in. in 
diameter, covered with loose bark divided lengthwise into two seg¬ 
ments and held in position by rubber bands, the whol6 standing 
vertically upon a layer of moist sheep-pen sweepings in a dish and 
placed in the cellar. 

Erjyerime}if No. 17, 

As in No. 16, but placed upon a table on the lawn, as in Nos. 7r 
8, and 10, 

E rperi7nenf No. 18. 

A square jar about 7 in. across the opening, containing about 
2 in. of moist sheep-pen swejepings, and' placed on the floor of a 
shelter-house in sheep yard, as in No. 14. 

Details of these experiments are recorded in tlie following state¬ 
ment :— 



Muinber and aex of “ticks" which died during each fotlowing 24 haul's, 6r fraction of 24 hoUt‘^. 
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Kos. 0c, Ta, 7». IC. late June; Sa, Bite May; Sb, earlj June. 

* Hiniiiram Temperafore (Fabr > m Cellar. f Mitutamn Temperature (Fahr.) in Sheep Yard. 













ktimbei* and sex ol “ticks’* which liied ftnriii^ eacK following 24 kours, or fraction of'24 iiottt*^. 
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Number Jind sev uf ticks ” which died during each following 24 hours, or fraction of *24 hours. 
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Number and sex of “ticks” which died during each following 24 hours, or fraction of 24 hours. 
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Nos. 16c, 17A, 17 b, 17c, early June; 17», 18, late Xoveiubev. 
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Summary and Observations. 

The foregoing Experiments may be .suiinnarisecl as follows : — 



All tin* desul iu 



A. 

('lasH H. 

oi««H r. 


Experiment. 

(diifwl; 
tuuler 1 

(Ei'd; 
:i.7 <lti,vs 

(AflilltH). 

iSfUHun 


diiy uUl). 

oUl). 




I)a,vH. 

I )!l.> H. 

Du.sm, 


6.—Ijawn grass in oelllar ---- 

11 

12 

12 

Winter 

7 .— Lawn grass on lawn - - . - 

t) 

7 

{) 


S.—Soil with leaves on surface on lawn 

(a)6 

8 

10 



(b).l. 




9.—As above. In cellar - - - - 

14 
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10.—Soil without leaves on surface on lawn 
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0>)r. 
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1 . 
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11.—As above in cellar - - . - 
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12 
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12.—Wool on laboratory table • - - 
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(c}2 
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... 

('1)2 
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13.—As above. In cellar . - - - 
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(c)2 
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('1)2 


14,—Box of sheep-pen sweepings in shet‘p 





shelter. 
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(b)7 
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(c)0 



15.- On natural surface of sheep-yard - 

(a)7 
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(f)t> 
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(b)3 



Smmntu’ 

16.—Tree-trunk in cellar - . - - 
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Winter 

J7.—As above on lawn . - - . 
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(")ll 

•» 




('l)'i 

Spi-iiig 

18.—Jar of sheep-pen sweepings iu sheep 





shelter. 
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i:i 



These experiments show conclusively that fhe period of viability 
s)f Melophagus ovinus, the so-called “ sheep-tick,” when removed 
from the host is longer than has lieen gcn,erally believed, ('urtice 
(1890, p. 41) found that moderately well fed “ticks ” placed in a 
cotton-stoppered bottle, with some w<iol, and kept in a room with a 
temperature, varying between 60°F. and 80''F. all died in less than 
four days. Other “ticks” placed in wool over damp soil in a 
“flower pot died within the same period. Roine youn(p; ** ticks/' which 
he fed on the back of his hand were kept alivje for nearly tw^o weeks, 
until their daily feeding was neglected. 
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Swingle (1912, p. 22) found that ‘‘ ticks kept in boxes covered 
with gauze all died in four days, whether they were kept warm 
*or cold. Young “ticks,’' before taking a meal were kept a little 
longer, and in one case he was able to keep one alive for seven days. 

Sweet and Seddon (1917, p. 13), kept “ticks" alive off the host 
for periods of eleven and eleven and three-quarter days on soil in a 
^cellar. 

In one experiment the present writer kept an adult “ tick " in a 
.cellar alive for eighteen days. In thre,e experiments under similar 
♦conditions to the above, two “ ticks," one under twelve hours old 
and unfed, the other about seven days old, lived for fourteen days. 
In two other experiments a young unfed “tick" and an adult 

tick " lived for thirteen days. In the latter case the insect was 
kept under conditions closely simulating natural surroundings. 
In yet another experiment a female “ tick" which was kept off the 
host under conditions such as might be found on any sheep run sur¬ 
vived to the eleventh day. 

Curtice (1890, p. 40) remarks of the “ sheep-tick " : “ It is not 
;at all probable that they can exist many days apart from the sheep 
;as they are unfitted by structure for any other habitat." Herms 
(1915, p. 294), referring to this insect, says: “"When off the sheep 
the insects die in from tAVO to eight days, most of them dying in 
.about four days.’' 

SAvingle (1913, p- 22) goes further, and remarks: “ The ^ sheep- 
tick ' spends its Avhole life on the sheep. It is a false idea that 
the * tick ' may drop off the sheep, and live for a long time in the 
grass or brush, and b^e picked up again by sheep sometime later, as 
is the case with the true tick." Doubtless these statements might 
be applied in most cases to Australia also, but since it has been 
•shoAvn by Sweet and Seddon and by the present writer that “ ticks " 
remain viable for a longer period ofi[ the host than appears to be the 
♦case in America and Europe, and in view of the Avell-known habit 
of these insects in crawling over the surface of the fleece in warm 
weather, it AAmiild appear ver^y probable that some of them do become 
dislodged from the host and ultimately find their Avay back to the 
*sheep. It must be observed, however, that in most cases “ticks" 
■apart from the host do not die rapidly, but weaken gradually until 
they are no longer able to attach themselves to any object. There 
is a period, therefore, in the life of such '' ticks " during which 
dhe individual, oAving to physical weakness, would probably not be 
able to avail itself of an opportunity of continuing its existence on 
-the host. 
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From an analysis of these experiments it will be seen that the* 
most favourable condition and location lor the suivival ot the* 
adult parasite off the host was a piece of tree trunk resting on sheep- 
pen sweepings in the cellar in winter; the next most favourable con¬ 
dition was an open jar of sheep*pen sweepings in a sheep shelter 
in spring; the next was the lawn grass in the cellar, soil with leaves, 
on the surface in cellar, and soil without leaves on the surface in 
cellar, in all three of which the parasites lived equally long. The- 
most favourable condition was the tree trunk on sheep-pen sAWp- 
ings on the lawn, where the ‘‘ticks’' lived eleven days in winter' 
and six days in spring; the next bare soil on the lawn, soil with, 
leaves on the surface, and sheep-pen sweepings in a sheep-shelter, 
in all three of Avhich the insects died in ten days during the Avinter. 
The next most favourable condition was the sod of lawn grass on 
laAvn in Avinter, and the natural surface of the sheep-yard in Avinter, 
Avhere the parasite lived nine days. Under the latter condition in 
spring, tAvo groups of “ticks” all died in five days. Finally, the* 
least favourable condition was the sheep’s avooI on the laboratory 
table and in the cellar, Avhere the insects Avero all dead in two days. 

Influence of age and condition on viahilUg, —It Avill l>e seen from- 
the above summary that geiterally the adult possesses greater* 
vitality than either young fed “ticks,” from three to seven days*; 
old, or young unfed “ ticks,” under one day old, and that “ ticks 
betAA^een three and seven days old possess greater vitality than those* 
under one day old, SAvingle, as has been stated, found that young 
“ ticks ” before taking a m^al could be kept alive off the host a little* 
longer than adults. In tAvelve experiments carried OAit by the* 
present writer adults outlived unfed “ticks” under one day old; 
in one experiment the latter outlived the former and in one experi¬ 
ment both classes lived equally long. In ten experiments adults* 
outlived young “ ticks ” about seven days old; in one experiment 
the latter outlived the former, and in one experiment they lived for 
an equally long period. In nine experiments young fed “ticks”* 
between three and seven days old outlived young unfed “ ticks ” of ‘ 
less than one day old; in two experiments the latter outlived the 
former, and in one experiment both classes liA'ed for an equally long* 
period. 

Influence of sex on viahility ,—These experiments show that female** 
“ticks” are possessed of greater vitality than males. Both sexee- 
were used simultaneously in forty-tAvo experiments, and in twenty- 
seven of them the females survived longer than the males. In four* 
experiments the males outlived the females and in eleven experi— 
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ments both sexes lived for equally long periods. Sweet and Seddon 
(1917, p. 11), whose observations in this direction were admittedly 
incomplete, observe that “ . . . it is worthy of record that the 
last surviving ‘ ticks ’ were males. 

Influence of senfto7i<il conditions on vialjility, —Experiments car¬ 
ried out in the winter (Juno), and again in late spring (November) 
show that the adult tick survives outdoor longer in winter than 
in summer. In the first of these experiments (No. 15) the ticks 
were placed on the natural surface of the soil in a sheep-yard and 
covered only by a wire-gauze cage. The cage was exposed to all 
prevailing weather conditions excepting the direct force of the 
wind from one direction, and from the sun’s rays during the after¬ 
noon. During the winter all of the ticks ” (ten females) died in 
nine days; in the early spring, when the average temperature was 
about 10°F. higher, thirty ‘^ticks’’ of both sexes all died within 
five days. In the second experiment (No. 17) in which the ‘‘ ticks ” 
were kept on the lawn in a dish of sheep-pen. sweepings upon which 
rested a piece of tree trunk, all of the ticks” (ten females) died 
in eljSven days in winter; in the spring, when the average tempera¬ 
ture was about 8°F. higher, all of the ticks ” (forty-six males and 
females) died in six days. 

6. To determine the period of viability of the pupa when removed 
from the host. 

Experiment No. 19. 

Eight pupae extruded during the morning of May 28th were 
kept on moist filter paper and incubated at 34°C. In all six young 
flies were produced on eighteenth and nineteenth days. The re¬ 
maining pupae (two) were found to be dead. 

Thus 75% of the pupajS remained viable, and produced young 
flies in eighteen to nineteen days from date of extrusion. 

Experiment, No. 20. 

Twenty pupae of unknown ages, collected on November 27th, wer<e 
placed in a dry Petri dish and incubated at 33°C. One young fly, 
emerged on seventh day, one on eighth day, three on tenth day, and 
one on eleventh day. The remaining fourteen were found to be 
dead when examined on December 3Ist. 

Thus 42.8% of the pupae-remained viable, and produced young 
flies seven to eleven day& after their removal from the host. 


8 
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Experiment '^6, 21. 

Ten pupate of unknown ages, collected on August 17th, were kept 
-on mokt sheep-pen sweepings and incubated at 18*^0. to 28®(^ Two 
young flies emerged on tenth day, one on Hcventecnth day, three on 
nineteenth day, two on twenty-second day, one on twenty-third day, 
and one on twenty-sixth day. 

Thus 100% of these pupaet produced young flies ten to twenty-six 
days a^ter their removal from the host. 

Experiment No. 22. 

Thirty-five pupae, known to be less than six days old, were col¬ 
lected on September 19th, and kept on moist sheep-pen sweepings in 
an incubator at temperatures ranging from 2()‘^C. to 32''C. Two 
young flies emjerged on the twelfth day, two on fourteenth day, two 
on fifteenth day; six on sixteenth day; five on taneteenth day; two 
on the twentieth day; and one on the twenty-first day. 

Thus 57% of the pupae remain,ed viable, and produced young flies 
within twelve to twenty-one days of their removal from the host. 

Experiment No. 23. 

Thirty pupae of unknown ages were collected on August 80th, 
and placed on dry sh,eep-pen sweepings in an incubator at a tem¬ 
perature of 22°C. Two young Louse-flies emerged on fourth day, 
three on eleventh day, two on eighteentli day, one on nineteenth day, 
one on twentieth day, and one on twenty-third tlay. The remaining 
twenty-one pupae died. 

Thus 30% of the pupae remained viable and produced young flies 
within two to tw^enty-three days of their removal from the host. 

Experiment No. 2Jf. 

Thirty pupae of unknown afees were collected on August 30th, 
placed on dry sand, and incubated at a temperature ranging from 
to 28^0. One young emerged each day from the fourth to the 
sixth day, two flies emerged on seventh day, two on eleventh day, two 
on fourteenth day, seven between the fifteenth and eighteenth days,' 
two on nineteenth day, and one on twenty-first day. The remaining 
ten died. 

Thus 60.0% of the pupae remained viable, and produced young 
flies within four to twenty-one days of their removal from the hosti 
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Experiment No, 26, 

Twenty-three pupae of unknown ages, collected on October 2nd, 
'Were placed on dry sand, and incubated at a temperature of 22®C. 
One young fly emerged on the third day, two on the sixth day, two 
•on the tenth day, two on the thirteenth day, one on the eighteenth 
•day, one on tw,enty-third day, five on twenty-seventh day, one on 
•twenty-eighth day, two on the thirty-first day, and two on the 
.thii-ty-second day. 

Thus 82.6% of the pupae remained viable, and produced young 
"flies within three to thirty-two days of their removal from the host. 

Exjieriment No, 26, 

Fifty pupae of unknown! ages, collected on September 7th, were 
-placed on dry sand, and incubated at 36°C. Two young flies 
emerged on the first day. The remaining forty-eight w^ere found to 
be dead on October 18th. 

Tims only 4% of the pupae remained viable, for a period of only 
«one day. 

Experiment No, 27, 

Thirty pupae of unknowm ages, collected on August 30th, w^ere 
incubated at 22®C. on moist sand. One young fly emerged on the 
twelfth day, one on the eighteenth day, one on the twenty-third day, 
and one on the tw'enty-fifth day. The remaining tw’enty-six pupae 
•died. 

‘ Thus 13.3% of the pupae remained viable, and produced young 
flies within twelve to twenty-five days of their removal frorh the 
host. 

Experiment No, 28. 

Forty-six pupae of iinknowm ages, collected on December 7th, were 
incubated on moist sand at a temperature of 36.^0. None of these 
produced young flies. 

Experiment No 29. 

Forty-nine pupae of unknown ages, collected on August 30th, 
•were placed on dry sand in Petri dish, which was placed on the 
lawn within the Institute quadrangle. The dish was exposed to all 
the prevailing w^eather conditions, excepting that the surrounding 
buildings broke the force of the.wind, and that a small table which 
w^as placed over the dish prevented the rain falling directly upon the 
tsand. On clear days the pupae we^e exposed to the direct rays of 

8.4 
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the sun, excepting during the morning and late afternoon. One- 
fly emerged on the sixth day, one on the seventii day, and one on 
eleventh day. The remaining forty-six pupae were found to be 
dead on November 5th. A thermometer exposed to the above¬ 
conditions registered a maximum of 68''F., and a niinitniun of” 
44°F., during these eleven days, and a maxizrmm of 86‘*F., ami a. 
minimum of 43°F., for the thirty-five days following the commenc¬ 
ing date of this experiment. 

Thus 6% of these pupae remained viable, and produced young* 
flies from six to eleven days from date of their removal from the* 
host. 

Experiment No, SO, 

The above experiment was repeated with fifty pupae collected on* 
October 2nci. One young fly exnerged on tlie twenty-second day,, 
one on the twenty-fourth day, and one on thirty-fourth day. On 
the thirty-fourth day it was found that four pupae were missing' 
(probably taken by birds). The remaining forty-three pupae were* 
then examined and found to be dead. 

Thus 6% of the pupae remained viable and produced young' 
flies within from twenty-two to thirty-four days of their removal 
from the host. During the period the maximum temperature waa 
86°F,. and the minimum 34^F. 

Experiment No, SI, 

The preceding experiment was duplicated on the same day. None* 
of the pupae produced young flies, and all were found to be dead 
thirty-eight days later. 

Experiment No, S^, 

An experiment similar to the three preceding experiments was 
commenced on November 21st, wnth thirty-three pupae of unknown 
ages. None of these pupae produced young flies during the follow¬ 
ing forty days, at the end of which period they were examined and 
found to be dead. The maximum temperature recorded for the first 
eighteen days was 84®F. and the minimum 47°F. For the remain¬ 
ing period (twenty-six days) the maximum was 110®F. and the* 
minimum 50°F. 

Experiment No, S3. 

Fifty pupae of unknown ages, collected on November 21st, were* 
placed in a loose ball of sheep's wool about | in. in diameter in a 
small, thin muslin bag, which was then tied pcmt bn the quad- 
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jangle lawn. The bag, which was 15 in. from the ground, was 
exposed to all prevailng weather conditions, as in Experiment No. 
29. The range of temperature was the same as in the preceding 
experiment (No. 32). Three young Louse-flies emerged on the third 
day, one on the twelfth day, one on the sixteenth day, flve on the 
nineteenth day, one on the twenty-fourth day, one on the twenty- 
.sixth day, and one on twenty-seventh day. The remaining thirty- 
eight pupae were found to be dead on December 31st. 

Thus 31.5% of the pupae remained viable, and produced young 
from three to twenty-seven days from the date of their removal from 
Ihe host. 

Experiment No, 

Sixteen pupae collected on August 6th w’ere placed on moist earth 
in a Petri dish, which was kept in a cool dry cellar beneath the 
Institute building. Throughout the experiment the earth was kept 
in a moist condition. During the first twenty-five days the tem¬ 
perature ranged from 50°F. to 59°F., and during the remaining 
period of the experiment (forty-five days) the range was from 62°F. 
to 60°F. None of the pupae produced young flies, and all were 
found to be dead when- examined seventy days after the experiment 
■was commenced. 

Experiment No, 35. 

An experiment similar to the above, in which twenty-six pupae 
of unknown ages, placed on dry earth, was commenced also on 
August 6th. None of the pupae pro-duced young flies. 

Experiment No, 36. 

One hundred and eighty pupae, collected on January 9th, w^re 
kept on the laboratory bench in a 4 oz. tobacco tin, containing a 
.small quantity of wool. The tin was covered with its lid except 
w’hen it was necessai*y to open it for the purpose of counting the 
young flies. During the experiment the maximum temperature was 
flO°F. and the minimum 60°F. The pupae were examined on the 
days mentioned, and the young " tickswere removed from the 
tin on these occasions. Two young ticks were removed at the 

• end of the first day, eight on the third day, sixteen on the sixth day, 

• seven on the eighth day, eleven on the ninth day, eight on the tenth 

• day, twenty-seven on the twelfth day, three on the fourteenth day, 
seven on the seventeenth day, ten on the twentieth day, five on the 
twenty-second day, six on the twenty-third day, four on the twenty- 
‘..seventh day, three on the thirtieth day, five on the thirty-first day, 
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four -on the thirty-fourth day, two on the thirty-neventh day, one* 
on the thirty-ninth day, and one on the forty-second day. The re¬ 
maining fifty pupae were found to be dead on February 27th, 

Thus 72% of the pupae remained viable, and produced young dies, 
in one to forty-two days after their) removal from the host. 


Summary and Observations. 

The results of these eighteen experiments to determine the- 
viability of the pupa when removed from the host are suni'niarised 
in the following tabulated statement:— 


VIABlLITr OF THE PUPA. 


CcTidifcions under which pupae were kept. 


g Ranpfe of 

TO Temperature 
m\r. 
x 




On moist sheep-pen sweepings in incubator - 

21 


G4.40-82.-1.0 

10 


20 

- 

100. 

On dry sand in incubator - 

- 

- 

2o 

- 

71.0 

3 


32 

- 

82.0 

On moist paper in. incubator 

- 

- 

19 

- 

03.2 

18 


10 

- 

75. 

On wool in tin in laboratory 

- 

- 

aa 

- 

00-00 

1 


42 

- 

72. 

On dry sand in incubator 

• 

- 

2.4 

- 

04.4-82.4 - 

4 


21 

- 

00.0* 

On moist sbeep-pen sweepings in incubator - 

22 

- 

78.8-89.0 - 

12 


21 

- 

67. 

In dry petri dish in incubator 

- 

- 

20 

- 

01.4 

7 


11 

- 

42.8 

In Wool on post out of doors - 

- 

- 

33 

- 

47.0-84.0 - 

3 


27 

- 

31.5 

On dry sbeep-pen sweepings in incubator - 

23 

- 

71.0 

4 


23 

- 

31. 

On moist sand in incubator - 

- 

- 

27 

- 

71.0 

12 


26 

- 

13.3 

Ofn sand on lawn - - - 

- 

- 

29 

- 

44.0-08.0 - 

0 


11 

- 

0. 

On sand on Ihwn - - - 

- 


30 

- 

34.0-8(00 - 

22 


31 

.. 

4. 

On dry sand in incubator 

- 

- 

2B 

- 

90.H - 

1 


— 


4. 

On sand On lawn - - - 

- 

- 

31 

- 

34.0-80.0 - 





0. 

On sand on lawn - - - 

- 

- 

32 

. 

47.0-84.0 - 





0. 

On moist sand in incubator - 

- 


28 

- 

90,8 





0. 

On moist earth in cellar 

- 

- 

34 

- 

60.0-59,0 - 




• 

0. 

On dry earth in cellar - 

- 

- 

3o 

- 

60.()-69.() - 

— 



• 

0. 


ITotb—I n all experiments in which the pupae wore kept in the incubatoi* a certain 
amount of humidity was provided by placing a small petri dish of water on 
the lower shelf. 

It will be seen from this statement that under the most favourable 
conditions 100% -of the pupae removed from the host are capable 
of developing into young Louse-flies. This high percentage of 
emergences was obtained in one experiment in which the pupae were* 
placed on moisi sheep-pen sweepings and kept in an incubator at 
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temperatures ranging from 64.4°F. to 82.4®F. The first young 
Louse-fly emerged on the tenth day, and others followed until the 
t'vventy-sixth day, when the last emerged. 

The next highest percentage of emergences was obtained in an 
experiment in which tlijC pupae were placed on dry sand in an 
incubator at a uniform temperature of Tl.G^F.; under these con¬ 
ditions 82.6% of the pupae developed into Louse-flies, the first on 
the third day and tfie last on the thirty-second day. 

The next most favourable condition for the development of the 
pupae ■was a temperature of 93.2°F., and the substitution of moist 
paper for dry sand. T-iider these conditions 75% of pupae less than 
one day old when gathered from the host emerged on the eighteenth 
and nineteenth days. A slightly lower percentage of emergence, 
namely, 72%, was obtained when the pupae were kept in a covered 
tin on the laboratory table, wdiere the temperature ranged from 
60°F. to 90°F. In this experiment the first Louse-fly emerged on 
the first day and the last on the forty-second day. Wlxen the pupae 
were kept on dry sand in the incubator at a temperature ranging 
from 64.4®F. to 82.4''F., 60.6% of them developed into the imaginal 
state—^the first on the fourth day and the last on the twenty-first 
day. On moist sheep-pen sweepings in an incubator, at tempera¬ 
tures ranging from 78.8'^F. to 86.9°F., 57% of the pupae experi¬ 
mented with produced Louse-flies, the first of which emerged on the 
twelfth day and the last on the twenty-first day; 42.8% of the pupae 
which were incubated in a dry dish at 91.4®F. produced Louse- 
flies, the first of which emeiged on the seventh and the last on the 
eleventh day. The next most favourable condition for development 
was in wool on a post out-of-doors, at a season of the year during 
which the temperature ranged from 47°F. to 84°F.; 31,5% of the 
pupae produced young Louse-flies, the first of which emerged on the 
third day and the last on the twenty-seventh day. Tins r.esult, it 
will be noticed, is of particular interest, inasmuch that the condi¬ 
tions under which the experiment was carried out closely simulated 
natural conditions. Only a very slightly lower percentage of 
emergences, namely 31%, was obtained in an experiment in which 
the pupae were placed on dry sheep-pen sweepings in an incubator 
at a temperature of 71.6°F. Under these conditions the first pupa 
developed into a young “ tick on the fourth day and the last on 
the twenty-third day. 

In two experiments under ahnost natural conditions—namely, on 
sand on the lawn—only 6% of the pupae developed. In one of the 
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experiments, during which the temperature ranged from 44®F. to 
68°F., the first pupa developed into- a young tick on the sixth 
day and the last on the eleventh day. In the other experiment, 
during which the temperature varied from 34‘'F. to 86”F., the first 
'Hick’" did not appear until the twwty-second day and the last 
not until the thirty-fourth day. 

The experiment which gave the low’est percentage of emergences 
was one in which the pupae were placed on dry sand and incubated 
at a temperature of 96.8°F. Under these conditions 4 % of tho 
pupae developed into Louse-flies, namely two^ of a total of fifty. 
Both emergences took place during the first day. 

Under the following five sets of conditions the development of the 
pupa was absolutely inhibited, namely, (1) pupae on moist sand in 
incubator at 96.8°F., (2) on sand on lawn at temperatures vary¬ 
ing fro-m 34®F. to 86°F,, (3) on sand on lawm at temperatures vary¬ 
ing from 47®F. to 84®F., (4) on moist sand in cellar at tempera¬ 
tures varying from 50°F. to 59®F., and (5) on dry earth in cellar at 
temperatures varying from 50°F. to 59°F. 


General Svmmar^ a^id Discimion, 

As is well known, the members of the family HippolH)Hcitlae. to 
which the Sheep Louse-fly belongs, are all parasitic in the adult 
stage upon birds or mammals, and as in tlie other families of tho 
Sub-order Pupipara, the larva is retained in the body of the female 
until it is nearly ready to transform into the pupal stage. 

Unlike the true tick, which leaves the host to oviposit, the Sheep 
Ijouse-fly, or “ sheep-tick,’’ spends its whole life upon the host. 
The nearly fully developed larva is extruded into the wool, where 
it transforms, about twelve hours later, into a pupa, from which it 
is, however, externally indistinguishable except in hardness and 
colour. This pupa, or more correctly puparium, since the pupa 
is enclosed within the larval skin, is securely attached to the fleece 
by a glutinous substance which is extruded by the female with the 
nearly fully developed larva. 

The incubation period of the pupa varies according to tempera¬ 
ture. On sheep kept here in a stall in winter, when the tempera¬ 
ture varied from 43°F. to 47°F., the period was found to b^ from 
twenty-two to twenty-four days. In summer, when the temperature 
varied from 47°F. to 72<’F., the period on stalled sheep was found 
to be nineteen to twenty-one days. 
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Young female Louse-flies are capable of copulating five days after 
'their emergence from the pupae, but when a few insects only are 
liberated on, and allowed access to all parts of, the host, the period 
is usually longer, owing to the chances of early mating being les- 
rsened' Under these conditions mating has been found to take place 
•on the sixth to fourteenth day. 

The young female extrudes the first pupa in a minimum period 
of thirteen days after her emergence from the pupa. The usual 
period, however, is longer, i.e., up to twenty-three days. 

It has not yet been found possible to determine here the length of 
life of, and the number of pupae extruded by an individual female 
Louse-fly. No positive results therefore can be given as to the 
average period elapsing between the extrusion of each pupa during 
the whole life of an individual Louse-fly under the conditions of 
these investigations except that it would appear that pupae may 
be extruded, for a time at least, at an average rate of one every 
nine days. 

The period of viability of the Sheep Louse-fly when removed from 
the host and kept without food is longer under Southern Australian 
•conditions than has been recognised elsewhere. European and 
American authors and investigators, whose works are available here 
for reference, are agreed that the Sheep Louse-fly does not live to the 
eighth day, and that most of them die in from two to four days. 
Sweet and Seddon show'ed that these insects could be kept alive ofl 
the host in Victoria for eleven and three-quarter days under cool 
uniform conditions in early summer. The present writer^s investi- 
'gations show that even this latter period may be exceeded, as was 
the case in no less than ten of the forty-six groups of Louse-flies 
-experimented wuth. 

The adult Louse-fly lives longer apart from the host than does 
either the unfed insect under one day old or the young insect of 
three to seven days old which has fed upon the host. The female in 
-nearly all cases outlives, the male. 

The longest period for which an adult female has been kept ofl 
'the host and without food is up to the eighteenth day. This tick 
w’as kept in a dish of sheep-pen sw:eepings, containing portion of a 
tree-trunk, in a dry, vrell-ventilated cellar, where the temperature 
■was very uniform in contrast to extremes above and below in out- 
'side temperatures. 

Under similar conditions groups of Louse-flies under one day old 
‘(unfed) and from three to seven days old (fed) all died in fourteen 
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days, which is the longest period for which these classes have been, 
kept. 

Under more natural out-of-door conditions the maximum time of* 
survival was, for adult '‘ticks,’’ eleven days, for three to seven 
days old (fed) “ticks” ten days, and for one day old (unfed) 
“ticks” eight days, on a small part of a tree-trunk with loose 
bark on a sheltered lawn, and ten, eight, and seven days respec¬ 
tively w'hen on surface of soil on -same lawn, though in each case- 
the majority of the “ ticks ” died before the end of the fourth or 
fifth days. 

Excepting under the influence of .extremes of temperature, a 
certain proportion of the pupae are viable for varying periods up^ 
to forty-tw’o days after removal from the Imst. 

The percentage of pupae which retain their viability ofl the host 
varies very greatly with the influence of temperature. When pupae- 
were placed on moist sheep-pen sweepings and incubated at tempera¬ 
tures varying from 64.4°F. to 82.4°F., 100'% produced young 
Louse-flies between the tenth and twenty-sixth day. Under more* 
natural conditions, the percentage ■was found to be lower, for 
example, pupae which were placed in a small quantity of wool on a 
fence post out of doors, where the temperature varied from 47®F. to* 
84®F., produced 31.5% of yoiing flies between the third and twenty- 
seventh day. Oir sand out of doors, two groups of pupae produced’ 
only 6% of young flies. In all other out-of-door experiments, pupae* 
failed to develop wiien removed from the host. 

The experiments and observations recorded in the preceding' 
pages show that there is some slight ground for the contentions of 
those sheep-owners ■who maintain that sheep previously freed of’ 
Louse-flies hy dipping may liecome reinfec‘ted wdth other “ticks” 
which have been left on grass, bushes or posts, etc., or with young' 
“ ticks ” which have emerged from pupae dislodged from the fleeces 
of infected sheep. The present writer, however, cannot find any 
record of Louse-flies or their pupae having been found under such- 
circumstances, though the transference of the adult insects from- 
the fleece to bushes, posts, logs, etc., appears to lie extremely prob¬ 
able in view of the habit of these insects in coming to the surface of 
the fleece in warm weather. It is quite conceivable also that a few’* 
pupae are dislodged w-hilst the host is engaged rubbing against 
fence-posts, branches, etc. 

Possibly other pupae fall from the fleece to the ground as a result' 
of the dipping fluid or heavy rain dissolving the glutinous matter 
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'which attaches them to the wool. Even under favourable conditions, 
the number of ticks which survive for more than four or five- 
days ofi the host and subsequently reinfect tick ''-free sheep must 
be extremely small, much too small to account for a general rein¬ 
fection of a clean flock or even a moderately large number of its- 
members. 

The writer is of opinion that while a certain amount of re-infec¬ 
tion is not only possible, but very probable, most of the parasites- 
found on previously dipped sheep are the progeny of pupae extruded* 
prior to dipping, and which have escaped the destructive action of 
the fluid. That this sometimes does happen at least wuth some- 
ordinary dipping fluids is well known to the writer, insomuch that 
all sheep used in these experiments had to be dipped twice, even 
though strong solutions were used for the first dip, namely, L.C.S.. 
or Cyllin, in the proportion of 2 ozs. to one gallon of water. 
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Art. YOstracoda from the Upper Cambrian Limestone of 
South Australia, 

By FREDERICK CHAPMAN, A.L.S., <kc. 

(Palaeontologist, National Museum, Melbourne). 

(With Plate IX.). 

[Read May 9tli, 1918]. 

Sources of the Collection. 

In January, 1903, Mr. George Sweet, F.G.S., of Brunswick, 
kindly placed a series of leperditioid fossils in my hands for descrip¬ 
tion. The specimens, numbering about twenty-two, were collected 
by Mr. Sweet from the Upper Cambrian Arcfiaeoci/afhina Limestone 
.at Curramulka, South Australia. 

Subsequently, in January, 1906, Mr. Walter Ho-wchin, F.G.S., of 
the Adelaide University, was good .enough to send me a tablet of 
similar ostvacodal remains from the same locality; and quite 
recently he supplemented these with two others. These mounted 
-specimens from the Adelaide Museum presumably included the two 
forma mentioned by Prof. Ralph Tate in his paper, On the Cam¬ 
brian Rocks at (Jurramulka.’^i and tO' which reference will be found 
in the descriptive part of this paper. 

Generic Affinities of the Species. 

After a rather prolonged study of these difiicult forms I have 
concluded tliat they represent both Leperditia and Isochilina, The 
former genus is more usually met with in Ordovician and Silurian 
•strata, and occasionally in Devonian and Carboniferous beds, but is 
not unknown from the Upper Cambrian notwithstanding that E. 0. 
Ulrich in Eastman-Zittel^ gives the range Ordovician to Carboni¬ 
ferous.’* That the genus Leperditia was already established in 
Upper Cambrian times is seen from the following references:— 

In the Caleiferous Sandstone of Grande Isle, Grenville and 
Hawkesbury, Canada, which is equivalent to the Tremadoc Slate of 
the Upper Cambrian, Le^ierditia canadensis occurs, together with 
Beyrichia lognni and Isochilina Ottawa. Leperditia anna is found 
in similar beds in St. Ann, Canada.s 


1 Trans. Roy. So(*. South Austr., vol. xv., 1892, p. 1S7. 

2 Text-book of Palaeontology, vol. i., 2nd ed., 1913, p. 737. 

3 See Rupert'Jones. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., ser. .3, vol. i., 1858, pp. 244, 247. 
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From the Lower Cambrian of the State of New York, Walcott^ 
obtained a leperditioid form (Leperditia dermatoidei)^ having 
punctate surface, which, as Walcott suggested, might represent a new 
genus. Subsequently, L.dermatoides was made the type of the 
genus Indiana hj G. F. Matthew.- It was to this species that coina- 
parison o"f a South Australian form from Curramulka was made by 
Prof. Tate,^ but which is probably referable to a species of Isochi- 
lina. 

The Leperditia trof/ensis of Foid,^ from the Middle Cambrian of 
New York State, is now referred to the phyllocarid genus Aris- 
tozoe^ by C. D. Walcott.^ 

It is a striking fact with regard to two Leperditiae now recorded 
from South Australia, that they represent southern hemisphere 
forms of two distinct types of the genus, both of which are found ’n 
Canada, namely, a short suboval form, like L.anna, and another,, 
subrhoinboidal and oblique, resembling the species described ax 
L.canadensis. 

The form here referred to Isochilina, was relegated to that genus 
only after some consideration. However, the apparently equal 
valves and grooved and flattened edges are more in keeping with the 
characters of this genus rather than witli other related generic 
forms, although it may have later to be given a new genus name. A 
very useful list of the known Isoehilinae is given by Prof. Kupert 
Jones in the Geological Magazine.^ 

DESCRIPTION OF SPECIES. 

OSTRACODA. 

Fam. Lrperditiidae. 

Genus Leperditia, Rouault. 

Leperditia tafei^ sp. nov. (Plate IX., Figs, la, h, 2«, Za, h). 

Description. —Carapace seen from the side nearly semicircular 
to suboval; height about tw^o-thirds the length. Dorsal line straight 
or slightly curved; both extremities bluntly rounded, the anterior- 
forming almost a right angle, bearing a flanged margin. Median 

1 U.S. Geol. Surv., 10th Ann. Rep. (1888-9), 1890, p. 626, pi. Ixxx,, fijrs. 1, la. 

2 Canadian Record of Science, vol. viii., 1902, p. 460. 

3 Trans. R. Soc.'S. Aiistr., vol. xv., 1892, p. 187, 

4 Amer. Journ. Sci., scr. 3, vol. vi, 1873, p. 138. 

5 U.S. Geol. Surv., Bull. No. 30, Second Contr. Camb. i^unaa N. Amer., p. 146. pi. x\i.>, 

fiff. 5. . - r 

6 Geol. Majr., Dec. 1 (n.s.), vol. x., July, 1903, pp. 303*30*v . . 
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jsurface strongly convex; general surface punctate. There is an 
ocular spot in some specimens situaled in the anterior third. 
Ventral view shows the characteristic infolded margin which in the 
left valve is overlapped by the right. The end view shows a sub¬ 
oval outline. 

Dimensions, —Holotype,! length, 3 luiu.; height, 2 mm. j thick¬ 
ness of carapace, 1 mm. Length of a paratype (Tate coll.), 4.4. mm. 
Length of another paratype (Sweet coll.), 2.4 mm. 

Obsfir}}*itious, —From the outline of the above fossil one is re¬ 
funded of the Cambrian genus Alvfa, especially Axnyo^ Walcott 
sp.2 The carapace in the South Australian species, however, is not 
continuously rimmed by a flange, and is not so uniformly com¬ 
pressed. This species is of the general form of heperdiiiu anna, 
Jones,3 from the Oalcifevoiis Saiidrock (Upper Cambrian) of St. 
Ann^s, at the confluence of the Ottaw’a and St. Lawrence, Canada. 
L.tatei agrees in outline, position of the ocular spot, and the punc¬ 
tated shell-surface; L.anna differ.^ from Ljatei in having a rounded, 
not m'=irgined, anterior, a more depre sed and a larger carapace, 
the length of L.amia being 5 mm. 

Leperditia tafei is evidently a very abundant* form in the Curra- 
mulka Limestone, for fragments of the carapace are found scat¬ 
tered through it. In his paper on The Cambrian Fossils of South 
Australia,’^ Prof. Ralph Tate says* that the geiims Le 2 yerdifia “ is 
indicated by the occurrence of two species, one, which lias much 
resemblance to L.derinataides, Walcott, is oval in outline, and 
about 3 mm. in the long diameter; the other has a circular outline 
with a diameter of about 1 mm. Both are moderately common, but 
I have not secured any example of either sufficiently free from 
matrix to permit of a critical comparison with figured species, or 
to figure with a sufficient degree of accuracy.’’ The specimens 
referred to by Tate having heeii kindV lent me by Mr. Walter How- 
chin, I am in a position to say that the fossil mentioned as having 
a long diameter of 1 ram., is evidently that now figured as Leper- 
dkm tatei (paratype, pi. IX,, fig. 2) ; whilst the larger specimen 
referred to as having an oval outline with much resemblance to 
L.dermal aides, Walcott is evidently a species of Isochilina, 

Occurrence. —Grey Limestone. Upper Cambrian, Curramulka, 
S. Australia. Tate and Sweet colls. 

1 Pres, to Nfttional Mnfseum coll. 

2 Beadtirla tnyti, Walcott, Proc. IT.S. Nat. Mns,, vol. x\ix., 1905, p. 99. Aiiita enj/o, Walcott 
1 ^.. Beoearoh in Cbina. vol. iii, IMS, p. 225,. pi, xJciii., fljy. 11. 

3 Ann. Ma^. Nat. Hist., ser. 3, vol. i., 1858, p, 247, pi. ix., fig. IS. 

4 Trans. E, Soc, S. Austr., vol. xv, 1892*, pi 187.'“ 
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Leperditia capsella^ sp. nov. (Plate IX., Figs. 4«, h). 

Description, —Carapace seen from the side, broadly ovate, oblique. 
.Hinge-line straight and thickened; about two-thirds the length of 
the carapace, anterior border almost at right angles to the back, with 
.a slight re-entrant curve, obliquely rounded to the widely curved 
ventral edge; posterior extremity subangularly rounded and 
.obliquely produced. Sides of carapace compressed, especially 
anteriorly and dorsally; highest part in the posterior third. Sur- 
Jace of valves finely punctate and crossed with fine linear markings 
parallel with the dorsal border. Muscle spot sub-central and slightly 
•depressed, from which radiate fine striae. There is a well marked 
;sub-median pit a litle below the thickened hinge-line. End view, 
.acuminately ovate. 

Dimensions. —Holotype; length, 3.9 mm.; greatest height, 3.05 
:min.; thickness of carapace, 2 mm. 

Observations. —The present species, Leperditia capsella^ has many 
-points of resemblance to L.canadensis, Rupert Jones,^ another of 
•the species found in the Calciferous Sandstone of Canada, and 
-presumably of Upper Cambrian age. The more compressed form of 
'the carapace, higher valves and stronger re-entrant curve of the 
ianterior border, serving to distinguish our species, the outline of 
w’hich reminds one of a seed-capsule of the common English weed, 
'the Shepherd’s Purse (CapselJa bursa-past oris). 

Occurrence. —One specimen, left valve (Holotype), from the Sweet 
-Kjollection also a right valve, Tate collection, S. Australian 
Museum, lent by Mr. W. Howchin. From the grey limestone of 
♦Curramulka, S. Australia. 


Genus Isochllina, Jones. 

Isocliilina sweeti* sp. nov. (Plate IX., Figs. 5a, b). 

Description. —Carapace large, solid, strongly convex, highest 
.about the centre. Seen from, the side the valves are sub-circular, 
'Slightly oblique. Hiiigedine straight, of moderate length, rather 
more than half the long diameter. Anterior border nearly at right 
'.angles to the hinge-line, rounded obliquely below to meet the wideiy- 
•curved ventral border. Posterior extremity produced and well- 
rounded. Edges of valve bordered by a fairly wide flange, rounded 


1 Ann. IMaii. Nat. ser. 8, vol. i., 1858, p. 2^4, pi. ix., fijrs. 11-15. 

2 Presented to the National Museum. 
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on the inner side and grooved on the outer. Valves equal. Surface- 
smooth, -with a muscle spot situated near the dorsal region of the- 
anterior third, and a shallow depression (better seen in other un¬ 
figured specimens), near the dorsal area and slightly anterior to the. 
middle. 

Dimensions, —Length, 7.2 mm.; height, 6 mm,; thickness of 
carapace, 3.2 mm. 

Observations .—Only one other species of this genus has been, 
hitherto recorded from Cambrian beds, vi 7 i., Isochilina Ottawar 
Jones^, which occurs in the Calciferoiis Sandstone of Canada, but 
which is also found in the Chazy Limestone (Arenig age). I.Ottawa 
is only half the diameter of the present species, and is more oblong" 
in shape. 

From its contour one might at first be inclined to refer this species" 
to Aristozoe^ Barrande, but that genus is more compressed and pod¬ 
shaped, with nodular prominences in the antero-dorsal region, 
Moreover, it is less thickly calcified, as would be expected in a. 
phyllocarid crustacean. 

Occur7'ence. —This large and conspicuous species seems fairly 
common in the Curramulka Limestone. All the specimens examined 
were from the Sweet collection, with the exception of a doubtful,, 
partially buried carapace from the Tate collection, S. Australian- 
Museum (lent by Mr, "W. Howchin, F.G.S.). 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IX. 

Fig, 1,— Leperdifia fntei, sp. nov.; «, right valve seen from the- 
side; &, profile. Holotype. Sweet coll, x 10. 

Fig. 2,— L.tatei, sp. nov.; a, left valve seen from the side; h, ven¬ 
tral edge view. Paratype. Tate coll, x 10. 

Fig. 3.— L.fatei, sp. nov.; a, left valve of a narrower specimen; 

profile. Paratype. Sweet coll, x 5. 

Fig. 4.— Leperdifia capsella., sp. nov.; a, left valve seen from the- 
side; h, profile, Holotype. Sweet coll, x 10. 

Fig. 5 -—Isochilina sweeti, sp. nov., a, right valve seen from the- 
side profile. Holotype. Sweet coll, x 5. 

All the specimens are from the Upper Cambrian. Limestone of 
Curramulka, South Australia. 


1 Ann. Magr. Nat. Hist., ser. 3. vol. i., 1858, p, 248, pi. x., lijrs. la-c. Geol. Surv. Can,, 
Organic Remans, 1858, p. 97, pi. xi., figs* Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., ser. 5, vol. xir., 18&4.., 

!>. *45. 
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Aht. Vr. —The Sand Ridges, Rock Floors, and other Associated 
Features at Goongarrie in Sub-arid Western Australia,-’ 
and their Relation to the Groiuth of Lake Gocogarrie, 
a '' DryLake or Play a, • 

By J. T. JUTSON 
(G-eological Survey of Western Australia). 

(With 3 full page illustrations). 

[Read June 13th, 19I8].i 

Introduction. 

Goongarrie is a small mining township fifty-five miles north of 
Kalgoorlie, on the railway from Kalgoorlie to Leonora. Its height 
above sea-level is 1277 ft., and it is situated on the Great Plaeau 
of Western Australia, where the climate is sub-arid and the rainfall 
slightly under ten inches per annum. The conditions therefore are 
not such as obtain under “ normal ’’ erosion; and as the topography 
appears to- be unique and indicates to some extent the respective 
rdles of wind and water erosion in sub-arid Western Australia, this 
paper is submitted. 

Summary. 

The southern portion of Lake Goongarrie, a ''dry'^ lake or 
playa, is described. It possesses dissected “ highlands, ‘‘low¬ 
lands,^’ piedmont plains (some of which are truncated by low clifis), 
rock clilfs, rock floors and small shallow rock basins on or towards 
its w’estern side, with sands and silts on the eastern. In addition, 
there are small “ islands ” and “ peninsulas,” which are chiefly 
sand ridges, towards the western side. Between the sand ridges, 
which run approximately east and west, are narrow arms of the 
lake, which are rock-floored in their western portions, and tend to 
be silt-covered ip their eastern portions. 

Water action has cut the valleys in the hard rock of the “ high 
lands; it is mainly responsible for the/Rowlands ” by the cutting 
back (westward) of softer rocks; and also for the piedmont plains^ 
at the foot of the steep elifls. The action of the rain has been. 


, 1 By perinisaioB ot the Aotin{( Government Geoloipst of Western Australia. 
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largely or inainly responsible t*or tbe slow gravitative drift of 
•detritus over the lowlands. 

Portions of the lowlands liave been changed by erimion into the 
rock- and silt-floored channel-like arms of the lake; and between 
the arms sand ridges have been built up. Detritus, due mainly to 
rain action and forming the continuation of the surface of the low¬ 
lands, underlies the sand ridges, but it has been entirely stripped 
off, and the bed-rock has been denuded, in the arms. The doors of 
such arms are not therefore merely ** resurrected ” surfaces; and 
they have probably been cut during tlic formation of the sand 
ridges. 

The rock floors of the lake, its arms, the rock basins, the rook 
cliffs, and the low clifls of the truncated piedmont plains are 
believed to be dominantly due to wind action. 

The lake and probably the whole adjacent topographic system are 
regarded as migrating westwards, and the relations of the com¬ 
ponent parts of the system to one another are unique and without 
a known parallel elsewhere. 

General Description of the District. 

The main physical features are:— 

(1) Three small belts of highlands consisting of hard 
resistant greenstones,'' dissected by small early mature valleys, 
wnth a maximum depth of about lOD feet. 

(2) The lowlands," which consist chiefly of decomposed basic 
schists and form rather extensive areas (as compared with the 
'^high " lands) O'f flat or gently sloping surface. They form with 
the high " lands a north-north-west trending belt of country, 

,(3) The ** dry " lake, or playa, known as Lake Goongarrie, which 
lies to the east of (and about 100 feet below) the township, and also 
to the east of the *^high" lands and ‘‘lowlands," and of the 
mining township of Comet Vale, eight miles to the north. This 
playa is about eleven miles long in a north-south direction, with a 
greatest width from east to west of about six miles. It has rock 
cliffs and rock floors on the western and sands on the eastern side,’^ 
and, in? addition, possesses (especially in the south-western portion) 
nunerous islands, sand ridges, arms and quartz reefs and ‘‘ blows," 

,: 'A long “peninsula" projects eastward between Comet Vale and 

l Th© greater portbn of the eaaterti side of the lake has not been traversed by the writer. 

fm>a the parts aotually examined and from dfistaat view.*?, it is practically certaiii that the 
whole has praciacalty simUar characters, Umt is, low sandy shores free froiu rook oliff«- 
ajnd rode jfioors. 
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about eight to thirty feet high, and, going westward, pass into 
mere embryonic ridges and thence into the surface deposits of the 
‘‘lowlands.’' The regular ridges trend approximately east and 
west; are all fairly parallel to one another; have in some instances 
fairly steep sides, which may indicate scouring^; and form penin¬ 
sulas and islands as well as bounding some almost closed arms of the 
lake. 

The ridge sands consist of small and well rounded grains, chiefly 
of quartz and subordinately of ironstone. Gypsum occurs in and on 
the margin of the lake, but gypsum dunes have not been noticed, 
although they may possibly have been over looked .2 

The vegetation already described liolds the sands to some extent, 
but the ridges can hardly be regarded as fixed. 

The blown sands mostly do not rest directly on the bedrock, but 
overlie a detrital deposit from one to three feet or more thick, which 
consists of a mixture of fine clayey material, fine and coai'se sand, 
and much detrital angular vein quartz, the fragments of which are 
usually under one inch in size. This deposit, w'hich lies on the 
bedro.k, is evident’y due to water action and gravitional drift, and 
is no doubt the counterpart, and probably a continuation of, the 
third class of detrital deposits (other than sand ridges and lake 
silts) described above. 

Rock floors, which in places are covered with white quartz detritus 
from adjacent reefs, or with a veneer o'f silt, bound the irregular 
ridges, and also at their w’estern ends, the regular ones; but towards 
their eastern ends such rearular ridges may be abutted upon by the lake 
silts, as well as by rock floors. 

The Rock Cliffs, Rock Floors, and Rock Basins 
of the Lake. 

The “ lake ” or “ lake area,” as here used, incdudes the lake as 
a whole; that is, the area wiiere water may rest on bare floors 
(either of rock or of silt), although the surface may he broken by 
islands. The “ main portion of the lake ” is that part of the sur¬ 
face which is almost free from obstructions, and on which after 
heavy rain a practically continuous sheet of water might lie. Its 
outline is easily followed. 

(1) Eock Cliffs —The higher rock cliffs, composed of greenstones, 
occur along the eastern borders of the “high ” lands, that is, the 

1 See Cornish, V. “On the Formation of Sajvd Dunes,” Geog. Journ., ix. (1897), p. 21^. 

2 *‘Kopi” (powdered gypsum) occurs, but not as deduite ridges. 
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western border of the lake, and there reach a height of about 100 
feet. 

The lower ones, composed of the altered sediments and porphy¬ 
ries, occur 'mostly along the western margin of the main portion of 
the lake. Both groups are receding westward. 

(2) Eock Floors .—The rock floors may be divided into three 
groups, namely—(a) those of the main portion of the lake, (b) those 
of the arms of the lake between the regular sand ridges, and (c) 
those associated with the quartz reefs. The rock basins are sepa¬ 
rately described. 

(a) The rock floors of the main portion of the lake occupy a 
considerable area of its western part, being traceable for a mile 
from west to east along a line just north of the Boddington Island. 
They are either almost wholly devoid of any detritus or possess a 
mere film, or a thickness of two or three inches of fine silt. In 
places they are slightly furrowed along the strike of the rocks, but 
this does not destroy the billiard table character of the floors.! 

The actual plane of the surface may be slightly inclined or undu¬ 
lating, but precise levelling is needed to determine the directions of 
slope. So horizontal, however, are some of the rock surfaces that 
when rain falls (unless it be long continued) it simply rests on 
such surfaces without flow. This feature was observed by the writer 
in a part of the lake outside its. main portion. 

(b) The east-west trending arms of the lake associated with the 
regular sand ridges are rock-floo-red wholly or partly (except that a 
veneer of quartz debris from quartz reefs may lie upon them in 
places). Towards the eastern ends of tlie arms the rock floors are 
not always visible, as they may be buried under fine silt, which is 
believed to be nowhere in the arms anore than a foot thick. The 

’ arms at their western ends in some instances break up into smaller 
irregular arras, which in places pass gradually into the '' lowlands 
previously referred to. 

(c) The rock floors associated with the quartz reefs occur in the 
western portion of the lake, and mostly beyond the western boundary 
of the main portion of the lake. Although they may be regarded as 
portions of the lake, they yet form a number of more or less inde¬ 
pendent areas, owing to the occurrence of numerous and prominent 
quartz reefs which are from two to twenty feet high. These reefs, 
under exposure to the atmosphere, break up fairly rapidly, and con¬ 
sequently have a mass of debris around them which tends to cover 


1 S«e Jatson, J. T., Geog. Journ,^ December, 1917. 
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^nd protect the underlying rocks from erosion. Consequently, such 
rocks rise as hillocks with a central quartz reef. The uneven 
^ground facilitates slight corrosion by water, and, in the lowest por¬ 
tions, deposition of fine silt a few inches thick. Where debris from 
-different reefs meets, ‘‘stone fields,’’ and to a less extent, “pave¬ 
ments,” of white quartz result. 

(3) Bock Basins .—True rock basins, by w^hich are meant hollows 
with “ live ” rock surrounding them, are believed by the writer to 
occur in the lake floor, west of the main portion of the lake. The 
rocks are either decomposed porphyritic epidiorite or decomposed 
•'upturned sediments. These basins occur where the quartz reefs just 
referred to are so numerous. The basins are usually roughly cir- 
oular or elliptical in shape; range in their longer diameters from 
20 or 30 yards to 12 chains or more; and are so shallow (not 
iDeing more than a few inches below the rock rim) that it is difficult 
by the eye alone to determine the difference of level. 

The basins are occupied by fine aqueous silts a few inches thick; 
-and after rain, water remains in the hollows and has no outlet, 
•except where, as in some localities, an outlet appears to have been 
cut by water from an originally closed basin; and so one basin may 
'Connect with another by a shallow w^ater channel. 

The Silt Floors of the Lake. 

Where the lake surface is not rock-floored, it is covered by a 
'detrital deposit consisting usually of fine silt, composed chiefly of 
mud and subordinately of very fine sand. Taking the lake as a 
whole, by far the greater area is covered by silt, but to what depth 
is not knowui. This silt is usually of a dark red colour, owing to the 
contained oxide of iron, although the actual floor of the lake becomes 
w’hite owing to the formation of a film of salt. No fossils have 
been found in the silts. The latter are, however, impregnated with 
-common salt; and gypsum is abundant in the form of crystals from 
■a quarter of an inch to four or five inches in length. The silts 
below the surface are practically alw^ays moist. Their thickness over 
most of the lake is not known, but towards the southern end bores 
showed that from where the rock floor ended at the western end of 
the Causeway Island to the eastern shore at the end of the Causeway, 
a distance of about a mile, the rock bottom sloped gradually to the 
east, until it was apparently about twelve feet below the lake surface 
at the eastern shore. Further information is desirable as to other 
portions of the lake, the portion tested by the bores being narrow 
-compared with areas in the lake farther north. 
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Unique Chanactenistics of West Australian Playa 
Country as compared with other Areas. 

So far as the writer’s leading and observations extend, the 
features described above are quite unique, and nothing really 
similar has been found in any other part of the world. Elsewhere 
the general sequence from the high land to the playa surface across, 
the various belts, is, according to Hobbs,^ (1) the high land, (2) the 
zone of the dwindling river wnth its sloping bench of coarse rubble- 
and gravel, (3) the belt of sand dunes which are often separa.ted by 
narrow flat-bottomed basins carrying detritus, and (4) the central 
sink, which contains the true lacustrine deposits of clay and 
separated salts. There is no mention of bedrock floors here. 
Detrital deposits occur continuously from the foot of the high lands- 
to the central sink. 

At Goongarrie, proceeding from the high lands eastw’ards in a 
line just north of the Boddington Island across to the fine silts of* 
the playa on its eastern side, the high lands of hard rocks terminate- 
by fairly steep slopes or clifls; thence follows a narrow i>iedmont 
plain made up of coarse detritus, brought down by the transitory 
streams, and having a gentle eastward fall; but such plain, instead 
of gradually sloping into flatter country, with a change to finer 
detritus, either ends abruptly in a low clifl (about four to six 
feet high) wuth a rock floor at its foot, or merges gradually into a 
rock floor. The piedmont plain is thus ’in the former case trun¬ 
cated. The rock floor extends eastwards for about one and three- 
quarter miles, broken only by quartz reefs and their detritus, by 
sand ridges, and by films of fine detritus in the rock basins or on 
the rock floors between the sand ridges. Farther east the fine silts 
cover the rock floor of the lake. In other places there is no pied¬ 
mont plain, the high steep elifl being abutted by the rock floor. In' 
others again the gently sloping ‘‘lowlands^’ take the place of the- 
^'high’" lands. The sudden cessation of detritus and the occur¬ 
rence of the bare rock floors are most striking, the rock floors 
possessing the appearance of having been recently swept by a- 
gigantic broom., 


1 Hobbs, w. H. “ 
fig. 281. 


Earth Features and their Meaning,” New Yoi-k, 1912, pp. 216-217, aiitf- 
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Various Possibilities considered as to the Origin of 
certain of the described Features.^ 

The following remarks are ofiered with regard to the origin of 
.the rock cliffs and the various rock floors described above. 

(1) lluviatilo action seems to l>e incapable of producing these 
features. The normal results are as stated by Hobbs, but here the 
results are abnormal. In the longitudinal valleys of the high lands 
where the rain becomes far more concentrated and, consequently, 
has much stronger eroeive power than have the waters on the lake 
{despite the presence of some vegetation in the valleys, and its 
.absence, on the lake), there are normal fluviatile deposits (coarse 
•detritus and small flood plains a few feet thick). Hence, as this 
concentrated water cannot remove the detritus and produce rock 
ffoors in the valleys, it seems impossible to account for the rock 
floors of tlie lake by the action of diffused tenestial waters, the 
function of which on flat areas is, so far as known, to deposit 
'detritus rather than to remove it.2 

(2) Marine action could produce steep rock cliffs, but billiard- 
table floors are hardly to be expected in rocks of the character 
<lescrihed; nor can marine action he'Considered as having pro- 
■ duced the valley-like arms of the lake. Moreover, there is no evi- 
• dence that the sea extended in recent geological times as far inland 

as the area described. No marine fossils have been found, and 
there is no occurrence of normal water-worn pebbles, such as would 
be expected if the cliffs 'were attacked by the sea. 

(3) The erosive activity of former deep, permanent lakes might 
produce cliffs, but rock benches and true gravels would be expected, 
and these do not occur. 

‘‘ (4) The wind remains to be considered. • It is accepted by the 
'^Titer as the dominant agent of erosion. Its main activity is 
•deflation, as the actual breaking or wearing down of the rocks is 
due to ordinary atmospheric weathering, the heating action of 
rain, insolation, '' exsudation,’’ and wind corrosion, hut details 
•cannot he given here. In the removal of the detritus from the foot 
of the cliffs, the lapping of the temporary lake waters no doubt 
In places assists. 


1 It is not proposed to deal with the origin of the lake as a whole. The lakes 

occupy drainage lines of the country, and therefore must he considered at least partly of fluviatile 

-origin For the various theories of the origin of these lakes see the writings of H. P. Woodward, 
A Montgomery, C. G-. Gibson, J. W. Gregory, and the present writer. 

2 There are some ill-defined, very shallow water channels across portions of the lake floor 
west of the main portion of the lake, but they would not have sufficient fall or scour to keep 

-^he floors free from detritus. 
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Reasons for Acceptance of the Wind Theory. 

(1) Tlie elihiination of other possible agents as shown above. 

(2) The occurrence of rock cliffs and rock floors on the western, 
side, and their absence on the eastern side of Lake Goongarrie and 
of numerous other drylakes; the impossibility of explaining- 
these features by the fluviatile, marine, or deep permanent lake- 
theories; and the fact that such lakes appear to be migrating west¬ 
ward. 

(3) The ignoring in the marine and deep permanent lake- 
theories of the present erosinal processes. 

(4) The passage of the piedmont plains into lower-lying bed¬ 
rock floors, and the truncation in places of such piedmont plains- 
into low clifls. 

(5) The occurrence of rock basins. Solutions appears to be the 
only alternative to'wind erosion for these basins, and it does not* 
seem to apply. 

(6) The relations of the sand ridges, of the arms, and of the* 
lowlands to one another< 

Origin of the Rock Basins. 

As true rock basins seem to exist, they can only have been pro¬ 
duced either (a) by the wind in its deflative capacity acting on the 
products of unequal weathering or in its corrosive and deflative 
capacities, or by a combination of all three methods, or (b) by' 
solution. There are no grounds for believing that solution is act¬ 
ing diflerentially, so that the wdnd in one of the three modes sug¬ 
gested is apparently responsible. The shallowmess of the basins 
and their partial filling by fine aqueous silts (which are apparently 
due to rain), are in accord with the generalization enunciated by 
Passarget and adopted by Davis,^ as to the influence of rain in 
preventing the formation oT deep ■wind hollows. 

The Relations between the Sand Ridges, Lake Arms 
and “ Lowlands.” 

The low clifis forming the western boundary of the lowlands are- 
furrowed and cut back by rain, and from their base ill-defined 
stream courses, a few feet wide and a foot or two deep, extend 
eastward down the gentle slopes vrhich are covered by a layer, prob- 


1 Zeit. der Deufc. jreol. Oesell., 56 Band, ir., Heffc, 1904, p. 208. 

2 Geouiraphical Essays, p. 307. 
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£ibly nut more than 18 in. thick a« a rule, of fine and coarse 
detritus. 

The occasional streams that traverse the lowlands become diffused 
.and ra.pidy die out; they have not carried down the whole of the 
‘detritus. Probably most of such detritus has been transported by 
the slow drifting action of rain acting on tlie fine material, and by 
the slow gravitational drift ef the co-arser material. 

As the detritus slowly travels down the slopes of the lowlands, 
.much of the line material is removed by wind and rain, and hence 
loose sands begin to- accumulate, and are built by the wind into 
miniature ridges. Consequently, the bed-i’ock becomes exposed and 
.surface drainage l>ecomes moi'e concentrated. Thus there is a dis¬ 
tinct change fimn the detritus-covered slope, with practically no 
distinct water channels to the miniature sand ridges and rock- 
iloored channels between. The miniature ridges grow into regular 
.sand ridges, and the small channels grow into the largely rock- 
floored arms of the lake. In the area of the miniatui'e ridges, and 
vof the irregular sand ridges, water, once it is concentrated in 
definite channels owing to wind action, must remove some mate¬ 
rials j but water action must almost fail in the more eastward areas, 
where the regular sand ridges occur, the rock-floored channels be¬ 
come pronounced arms, and the surface becomes lower; although 
portion of the quartz detritus that rests on the floors of the arms 
is probably carried there by rushes of water. 

It therefore seems to the writer that the wind is mainly respon¬ 
sible for the arms as well as for the sand ridges, inasmuch as the 
wind apparently blows the detritus from the arm areas on to the 
parallel sand ridges, and in doing so, exposes the bed rocks, which 
in turn must be corraded to some extent by the blown sand as well 
;as further disintegrated by ordinary weathering, the products of 
.such weathering being carried away by the wind. 

It might be argued that the longitudinal sand ridges are merely 
the remains of a one-extensive continuous sand-covered area, which 
has been eroded either by wind or water so as to form the lake 
arms. The sand of the ridges can, however, in any case, be 
explained only as wind-borne, and on the ** lowlands’’ there are 
few sand ridges, such ridges being, in the area referred to, almost 
always associated with rock floors, so that the above supposition 
would not apparently hold good. 

The dominant winds appear to be westerly. The sand ridges 
and lake arms are therefore approximately parallel to such direc¬ 
tion and the ridges are longitudinal ones, with bare troughs 
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^between. Cornish^ regards longitudinal ridges as due to strong 
■winds, and Free^ also points out that they seem to occur where the 
supply of sand is small, relative to the strength of the wind. In 
the bare open lake arms the wind blows with great force, the dif¬ 
ference of strength of the wind in the arms and on the sand ridges 
^which bear mulga ’’ vegetation) being very marked. As already 
.shown, the blown sand of the ridges rests on detritus due to water 
-action and gravitational drift, and this deposit, which is evidently 
identical with and a continuation of that of the lowlands,^ ^ in 
turn rests on the bedrock; hence the material has been available 
-to assisti in the formation of the sand ridges, and its removal from 
its original position has helped to form, the rock-doored arms. 

These rock floors, in almost every instance, rise as they 
‘approach the sand ridges; it is therefore reasonable to conclude 
'that the rock floors of the arms are not merely “ resurrected 
.-areas, but that they have suflered erosion during the formation of 
the sand ridges. It might be objected that the sand ridges may 
have been in existence before the arms were formed, and that the 
two features are not necessarily connected, but in view of their 
•constant association and of the transition from the lowlands to the 
isand ridges and arms, this objection has little or no validity. 

In narrow arms the rock floor in cross section is distinctly, 
.altliough but slightly, concave, and in the lowest portions a few 
‘inches of fine silt may occur. This silt has no doubt been laid down 
under quiet water. No flow of water was observed in any channel 
:;after moderately heavy rain, but after long continued rain a dis¬ 
tinct flow would probably take place. The unfurrowed rock sur¬ 
face, and the very gentle slope to the east, together with the asso- 
‘Ciation of sand ridges and lake arms, however, forbid any serious 
erosiCn by water. It may be noted in this connection that as 
the channels or arms widen, the concave character of the arms in 
-cross section usually becomes less and less until there is a level floor 
with gently rising edges at the sand ridge-s. 

The rock-floored arms pass eastward into the rock floor of the 
main lake^; and at the eastern extremity of some of the sand 
ridges, as well as at the western end of some of the arms, low rock 
-cliffs occur which are in process of reduction to a rock floor, the 
latter growing westward by such means. An example of this is 
shown at the eastern end of Rocky Point Island. 

1 Op- Cit., pp. 292-293. 

2 U-S. Dept, of Aarriculture. Bureau of Soils, Bulletin No. 68 (1911), p. 65. See also BIake» 
S., voL 53 (1897), p. 2*29. 

3 Some arms towards their eastern ends have flooi*s of fine silt. 
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Where the 'Miigh lands abut directly on to the lake, the sand, 
ridges and arms may be unconnected with the ‘Rowlands/^ 

Westward Migration of the Whole Topographic 
System. 

It would appear, therefore, that the lowlandsoriginally- 
extended farther east, but by the processes above described, strips, 
have been removed to at least partly form the sand ridges, and, by 
such removal, the ariiis of the lake have been formed and the bed¬ 
rock planed down. The process is still apparently going on, the- 
arms, and probably the sand ridges, extending westward, while 
bedrock at the eastern ends of the sand ridges is being planed to a 
level rock floor. The ‘'lowlands’’ are being removed at their 
eastern side but the western side is extending westward by the- 
wearing away of the low tableland and connecting elifls. The heads* 
of the drainage lines are cutting back westward, and such 
lines are being obliterated in their lower portions by the westward 
advance of the lake rock floors. As the latter grow westward the- 
silt will tend to spread over them, hence the silt floors are probably 
extending westward, and they, in turn at their eastern margin,, 
appear to be encroached upon by the sands. 

Thus there seems to be a westward migration of practically the- 
whole system, rock cliffs, rock floors, the lake itself (including the 
eastern and western shores), the lake arms, the sand ridges, the- 
“lowlands,” and the silt floors. If this conclusion be correct, it 
shows how portions of the country are being laterally planed awa7 
at a comparatively high level, and as wind is regarded as the- 
governing factor, it also shows what an important part it is playing- 
in the shaping of the land surface. 
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Art. YU.-—The Significance of I^ava Residuals in the Develop¬ 
ment of the Western Port and ' Port Phillip Drainage 
Systems. 


By ROBERT A. KEBLE 

(Field Assistant, Geological Survey of Victoria). 

(With 10 illustrations in the text) 

[Read June 13th, 1918]. 

This paper is the outcome of several years of observation in the 
drainage systems of Western Port and Port Philip. As it affords 
the most typical instances of that topographical form—the lava 
residual, the development of which is the subject of the paper— 
the Western Port area, where it is a conspicuous feature, has 
perhaps received more attention. The Yarra has been navigated 
from above Launching Place to its mouth, a journey of over a 
hundred miles, and there is perhaps no better way of demonstrat¬ 
ing the truth of the axioms of physiography than to experience 
their effect. From Launching Place to the Warrandyte Gorge, the 
Yarra, except at a small gorge just below the confluence of the 
Watts and the Yering (jorge, meanders over a flood plain, and is 
comparatively sluggish. 

The Beaconsfield, Berwick, Pakenham, Gembrook, Woori Yal- 
lock, Nar-nar-goon, Tynong and Drouin districts, afford'the most 
suggestive physiography; generally the Western Port area seems to 
furnish the key to much that is inexplicable in the Port Phillip 
area. 

In treating with such an extensive area, I have been prompted on 
the one hand by the inseparable relationship of the one system toi 
the other, and on the other hand, by the desire of formulating a 
general scheme of classification before attempting more detailed 
observations on smaller areas. 

/.— Jntroductory. 

The residual and its physiographical significance. 

Previous work. 

Bass Strait lava field. 

Pre Older Basalt cycle of Western Port and Port Phillip systems. 

Western Port and Port Phillip lava fields. 


xo 
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II^ — Evolut\io)i of a residual from a confined lava field. 

Stages of evolution. ^ 

llelative resistance to erosion. 

Short cycles of erosion during volca-nic activity. Infilled lateral 
valleys. 

Main lateral streams. Beginning of Intermediate cycle. 

Minor laterals. 

Process of breaching. Cross streams, 
llesiduals with resistant rocks on one side. 

Ultimate configuration of residuals. 

Uncovered residuals. 

Isolation of residuals. 

111.—Evolution of a residual from an extensive lava field. 

The western Newer Basalt lava field. 

Development of a residual from an extensive lava field. 
Junction of confined and extensive lava field. Ci*ok8 lateral. 
Significance of the cross lateral. 

IV,—Distrihution of residuals and classification of valleys. 

Confines of two systems. 

Kesiduals of Western Port system. 

Residuals of Port Phillip system. 

Systematic classification of valleys. 

SynO’psis of Paper. 

Ackn o wledg meats. 

Bihliograph y. 


The Lava Etsidual and its Physio graphical Significance. 

• Lava residuals (Fig. 1). or those particular topographical forms 
known by such more or less inappropriate terms as “ high level 



F!g. 1. 

Section of a residual developed from a confined older Basalt lava field at 
Upper Pakenham. 
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leads/^ ‘‘higli plains/’ or ‘Volcanic plateaux/’ are the result of 
.diferential erosion—the greater resistance to erosion offered by 
basaltic lavas compared to the lesser resistance of the rocks con¬ 
tiguous to thean. The development of a residual is characterised 
by three readily defined cycles of erosion. In the development of 
the Older Basalt lava residuals these cycles are as follows :— 

(1) The Pre-Older Basalt Cycle, towards the close of which the 
stream system had reached a certain development (Fig. 3), with 
graded valleys probably for the most part of the mountain region 
type. 

(2) The Older Basalt cycle extended over the period of volcanic 
activity during which the valleys of the previous cycle were occu¬ 
pied tvith lava for a considerable distance upstream, and a certain 
height above the pre-basalt stream. The lava confined between the 
pre-basalt watersheds of less resistant rocks, is referred to as a 
'' confined lava field.” At the locality down stream, where the lava 

•overflowed these watersheds, an ” extensive lava field ” was formed. 
The period of volcanic activity was characterised by several short¬ 
lived and minor cycles of erosion at the conclusion of each flow, 
^except that of the last one, which marked the beginning of the 
Intermediate cycle. 

(3) The Intermediate Cycle inaugurated a new drainage system, 
for the lava of the second cycle had obliterated all traces of the 
previous drainage channels. The location of the new streams was 
guided by the position of the least resistant in regard to the more 
resistant rocks, and the direction of the gradient. Both of these 
conditions were fulfilled at the edges of the confined lava fields; con¬ 
sequently lateral streams ” (Fig. 1) started to cut back along 
the:.e edges upward from the line of junction of the confined and 
•extensive in lava fields. 

Below^ this line of junction the new streams were compelled to 
carve out valleys on the resistant basaltic lava and assumed direc¬ 
tions quite irrelevant to the submerged w'atersheds. The water¬ 
sheds, hoAvever, being covered by the least thickness of lava, and, 
consequently, the lines of least resistance, w’ere eventually exposed 
by vertical erosion. (Fig. 2.) Tributaries commenced to cut back 



Section of a residual developed from an extensive lava field, north of Bulla. 

10a 
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along them and assisted by a system of domestic piracy, with com¬ 
parative rapidity, became the main streams with the original 
streams as tributaries. These new streams thenceforth assumed the^ 
characterstics of lateral streams.* 

The widening of the laterjll streams had the effect of gradually 
restricting the width of the residuals. Tributaries of lateral" 
streams (termed minor laterals'^), having their source on and' 
cutting back into a residual, tended ultimately to sever it into a’ 
number of,isolated residuals, which became more and more isolated*, 
as the streams in question developed. A stream that has actually- 
breached a residual is termed a “cross stream.” During thc' 
Intermediate cycle the lateral streams, and their tributaries have* 
been again and again rejuvenated by oscillation of the land sur¬ 
face, faulting and capture, and both lateral and cross streams have- 
repeatedly deepened and widened their valleys. The Pre-Older* 
Basalt stream levels are in many cases hundrds of feet above that 
of the neighbouring lateral streams, hence the \ise of the tenm 
“high level lead.” Nearly all the residuals north of the railway 
from Melbourne to Drouin are conspicuous features, and many of' 
the stream deposits or “leads” below them* have been worked for 
gold. 

To the west and north of Melbourne, however, the development 
of residuals from the Newer Basalt lavas is in progress. The* 
valleys of the Intermediate cycle have been occupied or flooded by 
lava, and both confined and extensive lava fields have resulted. 
The development of these Newer Basalt residuals was likewise^ 
characterised by three cycles corresponding to the first, second, and 
third just mentioned, namely:— 

(3) The Intermediate cycle just considered, 

(4) The Newer Basalt cycle during which confined and extensive* 
lava fields were formed in or above the lateral valleys of the Inter¬ 
mediate cycle, and 

(5) The Post Newer Basalt cycle, at the beginning of which a 
new system of drainage was initiated, and is beginning to develop 
a system of lateral streams. Minor laterals are co»mmon, but aa 
evidencing the fact that the development of the residual is in a 
youthful stage, it is significant that cross streams are correspond¬ 
ingly rare, in other words, the Newer Basalt residuals have only 
at few localities been breached. 
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Freviom work. 

The first notice of a. lava residual seems to have been by Mr. R. 
A. F. Murray,i who, more than thirty years ago-, described those at 
Jlargo. He clearly recognised their physiographical significance, 
^nd coranxented on the condition of the ancient valleys immediately 
receding the issue of the older lavas, indicating, among other 
interesting facts, the direction of the valleys. The sections illus¬ 
trating the paper show the profiles of the pre-Older Basalt valleys. 

Later, Messrs. S. B. Hunter, 2 A. M. Howitt,^ and others, de- 
.scribed and sectioned residuals in the north-east portion of Vic- 
ftoria, and showed them to possess characteristics in common with 
those at Dargo. 

At a later date, Mr. Murray^ sectioned the residual at Upper 
Pakenham, and indicated its bearing on the local physiography. 
'This residual is typical of one evolved from a confined lava field, 
,and from data that have since accumulated I have attempted 
.another section. 

At a still later date Prof. Gregory^ sectioned the Kangaroo 
'Ground residual. 

From a physiographical standpoint, Mr. J. T. Jutson’s several 
papers^ cover much of the area dealt with in this paper; Prof. 
^Gregory,7 in a broad way, has treated on the whole of it; while 
Messrs. N. P. Junner,^ T. S. Hart,^ M. Morris, and Dr. T. S. 
!Hall,^ and Dr. G. B. Pritchardi^ have from time to time commented 
-on portions of it. 

Keference will be made to these several contributions where the 
-context requires it. 


Bm% Strait lava field. 

The lava that partly occupied the ancient drainage systems of 
■Western Port and Port Phillip is the northern fringe of a lava 
field that has for the most part been submerged by the waters of 


1 Vide Bibliog;., No. 16. 

2 Ibid., No. 10. 

3 Ibid., No. Q, 

4 Ibid., No. 17. 

5 Ibid., No. 4. 

6 Ibid., No. 12 and 13. 

7 Ibid., No. 4. 

8 Ibid., No. 11. 

9 Ibid., No. 7. 

10 Ibid., No. 15 

11 Ibid., No. 5. 

12 Ibid., No. 19. 
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Bass Strait. The southern fringe is found at various localities^ 
on the north coast of Tasmania, its eastern fringe is probably in 
the vicinity ot‘ the partly siibniergcd range between Wilson^s 
Pro'iiiontory and the noi'th-east coast of Tasmania, and its extension 
westward is problematical. 

As a necessary premise to the evolution of erosional forms on 
the mainland, it is assumed that Harker’st assertion relating to- 
gradient, applied to the Bass Strait lava field. According to 
Harker, the surface of a lava stream has a certain inclination 
depending mainly on its viscosity and rapidity of cooling, but the" 
actual gradient is veiw slight in the case of a stream of large- 
volume. He quotes well-known examples from different parts of 
the world. 

The eruption of Laki, on the south-west coast of Iceland, is' 
an example within historic times, for in 1783 an old fissure re¬ 
opened for twenty miles and streams of basalt welled out from a 
number of new cones. The confluent lava streams formed floods 
which flowed over the surrounding country, and down two valleys' 
—in one of which it travelled fifty miles, and was in places fronr 
twelve to fifteen miles in breadth, and eight hundred feet deep. 
The present volcanic activity of Iceland dates from the Eocene, and' 
is supposed to be connected with the lava field of Antrim, which 
extended far within the Arctic circle. In Iceland it exceeds a 
thickness of 5000 feet. 

The Columbia lavas of the ‘United States are from two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty thousand square miles in extent, and’ 
have a maximum thickness of four thousand feet. The lava fields 
of the Deccan, Hawaii, Colorado and other areasi may also be cited. 
An area in which the lava is in m.aiiy respects in a similar stage* 
of erosion to the Older and Newer Basalt lava residuals of Vic¬ 
toria is that the Uinkaret, described by Dutton-* in his Mono¬ 
graph of the Grand Canyon district. 

The Older basalts of Victoria^ are assumed to have issued from- 
eruptions mainly of the fissure type. Dykes and pipes have been 
found in various parts of the area by Messrs. Ferguson,^ Chap¬ 
man and Teale,^ Ower, and others. It matters little to the generaF 


1 Vide Biblioff., No. 6. 

2 Vide Bibliog:., No. 2. 

3 Prof. Skeats commented on the Tertiary basalts in his Presidential Address to the Brisbane* 
Meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science for 19LI9. Bibliog., No. 20.- 

4 Bibliog., No. 3. 

5 Ibid., No. 1, 

6 Ibid., No. 18- 
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conclusions arrived at in this'paper how the lava was extravasated, 
or whether the crustal movements responsible for it were of the 
mountain or plateau building types. What is more important 
from the standpoint of the physiographer and palaeographer is to 
reconstruct the lava field as it was at the cessation of volcanic 
activity, and only volcanic phenomena essential to this reconstruc¬ 
tion are considered. The Older and New Basalt residuals aifford, 
it is submitted, the necessary data for this reconstruction. 

Fre-Older Basalt cycles of Western Port and Port Phillip. 

Portion of the Western Port system during the Pre-OIder Basalt 
cycle was, as it is now, a mountain region. The same factors that 
made it so then are in operation now, namely, highly resistant 
metamorphic rocks at the contact of Palaeozoic granitic and 



dfMma iff WCS 

Fig. 3. 


New basalt valleys of pre basalt cycle. These valleys were infilled with the older basalt 
which precipitated the intermediate cycle. 
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■sedimentary series, and massifs of almost equally resistant dacite, 
also of Palaeozoic age. The Older Basalt and Newer Basalt are of 
Tertiary age. 

If the large stream^- that flowed in the vicinity of Klingsporn’s 
Station,2 Wood’s Point, Mt. Leckie, Drouin, Lang Lang, French 
Island, Flinders and Cape Shanck had its source at Mount Buller 
and its outlet somewhere near Flinders Island in Bass Strait, as 
the bathymetrical contours ^vould suggest, only its headw^aters are 
represented in the 130 miles now above sea level. The most moun¬ 
tainous part of its course was between Mt. Buller and Drouin, and 
in the vicinity of Flinders, Bearing in mind that the mature 
erosion of a mountain region, which a reconstruction of the residuals 
appears to suggest, is characterised by steep declivities rising some¬ 
times thousand® of feet above the flood plain, one may comprehend 
much that seems unusual from the two thousand feet of lava 
assumed to have existed at Flinders from the evidence of a bore, 
and the amount of denudation disclosed by the slope above it. 
Perhaps the valleys of the Kiewa., Buckland, and other streams in 
the north-east province of Victoria are comparable to the Pre- 
Older Basalt stream just mentioned; they are typical examples of 
erosion in a mountain region; and meander over well graded flood 
plains. 

The erosion of the Port Phillip system during the Pre-Older 
Basalt cycle was aflected by different considerations. There were 
no dacite- massifs, and the contact metamorphic rocks were so 
disposed that large areas of the less resistant rocks permitted a 
rapid development of the stream system. 


Western Fort and Port Phillip lava fields. 

With da'-a forthcoming from the sections of residuals (Fig. 4), 
their configuration (Fig. 9), disposition, and the trend of un¬ 
covered residuals,”3 a reconstruction of the surface of the Western 
Port and Port Phillip lava fields is possible. This reconstruction 
^Fig. 4) shows that at the cessation of volcanic activity the valleys 
of the Pre-Older Basalt cycle were occupied in their upper portions 
by long tongues of lava (confined lava fields), which merged south¬ 
wards into a more extensive plain (extensive lava field). South of 

1 Ostensibly, Prof. Gregorj^’s Tarago, vide Bibliog., No. 4, 

2 KUnc^rn^s Station is situated south-west of MouTit Buller, between the Howqua and 
Jamieson Rivets. The area of older Basalt representing the residual has never been charted. 

S Vide p. 147, post et fig. 8. 
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A line, represented approximately by the railway line between 
Melbourne and Drouin, this extensive lava field was more than 
thirty miles wide, but converged towards Flinders, and passed 
through the bottle-neck there on to the now submerged area of 
JBass Strait. The confluence of the confined and extensive lava 
fields approximately in the vicinity of the railvray line, marked a 
change in gradient due in the first place to lava streams being con¬ 
fined within the comparatively narrow limits of the valleys, and 
in the second, to the lava rising above the watersheds and flooding 
:an extensive area. 

So much of the Port Phillip lava field is buried beneath the 
Upper Tertiary lavas and sedimentary deposits, or submerged 
under the waters of Port Phillip Bay, that the evidence for recon- 
rstructing it is less direct than that of the Western Port area. The 
tsections available seem to indicate that the several tributaries 
joined the trunk stream at more regular intervals than those of 
'•the Western Port system, and as a conse([uence the valleys were 
more evenly graded. That a considerable volume of lava poured 
■down the main valleys is evident from the thickness still existing 
in the vicinity of Essendon and Bellarine. It probably first began 
ito flood the ■^\"atersheds in the vicinity of the railway line between 
Melbourne and Drouin. Older volcanic lavas were pierced by bores 
;at Mordi alloc and Frankston. 

From considerations of viscosity and cooling, it is obvious that 
lava flows confined to valleys and regulated as the Western Port 
flows were by -a single outlet, are relatively thick compared to those 
that have ^veiled out and flowed over a plain surface, as the lava 
did once tlie pre-existing watersheds were flooded, and an extensive 
lava field 'was formed. The implication is that wherever the valleys 
'were restricted the lava was to some extent banked up, resulting 
in a greater thickness and extent of lava at and upstream from 
ithe bottle-neck. Such a circumstance is implied by the Flinders 
arid Gembrook bottle-necks; the accumulation of lava at these 
localities has had a profound effect on the subsequent development 
‘of the streams of the Intermediate cycle by retarding it, and in the 
case of the streams above the Gembrook bottle-neck, reversing their 
^direction. Bottle-necks undoubtedly marked a great change in 
the gradients of thq lava fields. 

The gradient was materially affected by the proximity of a vent 
or fissure to the valley. Prof. Skeats suggests^ that if a vent or 


i Verb. cit. 
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fissure opened in or across the valley, a portion of the lava maT- 
have found its way up the valley, in which case the point of issue- 
would also mark a change in the gradient of the lava fields. There 
seems to be evidence of this to the north of Genibrook. 

The following is a tabulation of tlie strata passed through by 
several bores put down by the Mines Department. The correla¬ 
tion of the strata into their respective cycles is my own. 

‘‘High level leads,’’ or the beds of streams belonging to the- 
Pre»Older Basalt cycle, have been worked for gold at Gembrook, 
Hoddle’s Creek, Wandin, Upper Pakenham, Neerim, Mt. Leckie, 
Lily dale and numerous other localities. The Quarterly Eeports- 
of the Mining Registrars for the fir^st and second decades after the 
discovery of gold in Victoria, contain many refex’ences to these* 
“high level leads,” and the difficulties encountered in working 
them. The main difficulty was wdiat is termed by miners “ loss, 
of level,.” due to an inadequate conception of the depth of the 
valleys and their trend; they often failed to tunnel into the lead at 
a sufficient depth to get under it, a necessary procedure to ensure 
efficient drainage. 

At Mhlson’s QuariT, in the Berwick residual, there is a thickness* 
of about Seventy feet of lava. In the floor of the quarry leaf beds 
are exposed, below which again is the bed of an ojd stream belong¬ 
ing to the Pre-Older Basalt cycle. This old stream undoubtedly 
rests on Palaeozoic slates and sandstones, which are exposed in the* 
quari*#'. 

Alternating steep and gentle slopes of certain residuals suggest 
the intercalation of softer strata, but if these softer beds were* 
numerous or of appreciable thickness, sections of residuals would 
correspond to the mesas of the Grand Canyon district of Colorado,'^ 
to which they hear little resemblance. 

A survey of the evidence derived front borings and sections seems* 
to permit of .the'following inferences :— 

(a) That from the outbreak to the cessation of the Older Vol¬ 
canic activity there were periods^ of quiescence indicated 
by intercalated clays and sands. 

(b) That compared to the subsequent erosion, and accumulation 

of sediments in the lateral valleys, these periods of quies¬ 
cence w^ere of short duration. 


1 Vide No. 14. 

2 VideBibliog:., No. 2. **The Uinkaret.” 
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It is not known, however, whether the clajs between the lava 
flows were residual^ or transported, or whether they represent the* 
whole or only part of them. These and other pertinent considera¬ 
tions arise, but the inference seems tolerably safe that the period 
of volcanic activity was comparatively short compared with that 
of the Intermediate cycle between the Older and Newer Basalt. 
From such a point of view these phases of volcanic activity are of' 
great stratigraphical and physiograpliical value, marking, as they 
do, the termination and inception of three great cycles of erosion 
—^the Pre-Older Basalt, the Intermediate, and the Post Newer- 
Basalt. 

Some stress has been placed on the use of such terms as older 
basalt and lower newer basalt,’’ but I venture to think, especi- 
ally as the same flow is designated by both symbols, that only one 
period is meant. The use of the two symbols has probably arisen 
from the points of view of the two observers, one of whom con¬ 
sidered it to belong to the close of the Miocene and the other tO' 
the beginning to the Pliocene. 

Mr. Jutson^ thinks that there is some reason, on lithologicaF 
grounds, for establishing an intermediate period of volcanic 
activity. The complications arising from the assumption of an 
intermediate flow are referred to in another part^ of this paper. 

II.—Evolution of a Residual from a Confined Lava Fields- 

Stages of Evolution. 

At the beginning of the Intermediate cycle the valleys towards 
their headwaters contained long and narrow lava fields flanked by 
watersheds of less resistant rocks. The streams of the two previous- 
cycles were submerged beneath the Older Basalt so that the drain¬ 
age of the Intermediate cycle was forced to seek new outlets. The* 
development of the new drainage system was guided by two factors, 
namely, the direction of highest gradient, and the line of least 
resistance, conditions that were at once fulfilled by the compara¬ 
tively unresistant rocks at one or both edges of the lava. 

The resistance of the rocks flanking a residual affords a means 
of classifying them. They severally belong to one of the following- 
stages :— 

X Mr. Ower, Assistant Boring Engineer of the Geological Staff, assures me that the inter¬ 
calated clays in the Flinders and Cape Sehanck l>ores were residual. 

2 Vide Bibliog., No. 13. 

3 Vide p. 143, post. 
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(a) Residuals due to the erosion of rocks of varying resist¬ 

ance flanking the protective lava beds, the rocks on one- 
dank being a little more resistant than the lava. One- 
iateral valley has formed, as in the Gembrook residual 
(Fig. 4^), but the other will subsequently form, or is in 
process of fornration, as in the Woori Yallock residual 
(Fig. 43). 

(b) Residuals where the flanking rocks are more resistant on. 

one side, but somewhat less resistant than the lava. 
Erosion is facilitated on one side and retarded on the 
other; consequently one lateral valley approaches maturity 
more rapidly than the other. The Upper Pakenhaiu and 
Lilydale residuals are examples (Fig. 43&6). 

(c) Residuals due to the erosion of relatively feebly resistant. 

rocks flanking the hard lava. If the flanking rocks are of 
relatively uniform resistance the lateral valleys are of 
equal importance. The Berwick residual is typical of' 
this stage. (Fig. 4 .^^). 

From the fact that the resistance of the flanking rocks is always, 
variable, even in the case of a residual developed under the con¬ 
ditions outlined for stage (c), all pass successively through the 
above development stages. Concisely the three stages may be taken 
to represent the orderly evolution of a residual from a confined- 
lava field, and are successive stages in the process of denudation, 
the object of which is to reduce the lateral streams to base level,, 
and, incidentally, remove by lateral planation the lava protection. 


Relative Resistance to Erosion. 

In descending order of deci'easing resistance to erosion, the* 
rocks of the Western Port and Port Phillip areas may be tabulated, 
as follows:— 

Firstly—Met amorphic rocks at their actual contact witb. 

igneous rocks of Palaeozoic age. 

Secondly—^Volcanic rocks. 

(a) Dacite, andesite, etc., of Palaeozoic age. 

(b) Lavas of the Newer Basalt. 

(c) Lavas of the Older Basalt. 

Thirdly—^Plutonic rocks. 

Granites, granodiorites, syenites, etc., of Palaeozoic: 
age. 
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Fourthly—Sedimentary rocks. 

(a) Palaeozoic sandstones shales and slates. 

(b) Jurassic sandstones and shales. 

(c) Tertiary sediments. 

(d) Decomposed igneous rocks, particularly the lavas 
of the Older Basalt. 

It 'will be recognised that the structure and physical characteris¬ 
tics of these several rocks modify their po'svers of resistance. The 
metamorphic rocks, placed above as the most resistant, merge into 
one of the least resistant at a variable distance from the actual 
•contact j they retain more or less of their tectonic structure, and 
in this respect are subject to the same erosional factors as their 
unaltered i-epresentatives. Igneous rocks decrease in resistance 
according to v'hether they are vitreous, hypocrystaliine or holo- 
•crystalline. The marked difference in resistance between those 
secondly and thirdly tabulated seems to be due to this rather than 
to any decided dissimilarity in chemical composition. The Palaeo- 
^ic sedi'inents as a whole offer little resistance compared to the 
igneous rocks, but their sandstone members are sometimes more 
resistant than some igneous rocks. 

Short cycles of erosion during Volcanic activity. 

Shoi't cycles of erosion were initiated at the beginning of the 
’Comparatively brief periods of quiescence between the lava flo\vs 
‘Comprising the Older Basalt, and lateral streams commenced to 
vcut back from the changes of gradient at the edge of the confined 
lava fields. Erosion had not proceeded tO' any extent before 
another lava flow filled in the young valley, and a new cycle com¬ 
menced at the edge of the last flow. Infilling and erosion thus 
proceeded hand in baud until a cycle of erosion—the Intermediate 
—proceeded uninterrupted. The inferences arising from this 
.sequence of events is both interesting and important. A section 
‘^Fig. 5) will better illustrate the possibilities arising from it. 



Erosion succeeding three consecutive lava flows with a comparatively 
short space of time between them. Hypothetical Section. 
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Tig. 5 shows the erosion succeeding three consecutive lava flows 
with a comparatively short period between them. The same 
-amount of lava is supj)osed to be represented by each flow. Kote 
'.the “turtle shape(to use Dutton's^ term) of the residual. 

Now let us suppose that another series of lava flows has welled out 
^and occupied graded lateral valleys initiated at the close of the 
Older Basalt. This is so as regards the Melbourne residual (Fig. 
4^), where the Newer Basalt has occupied valleys belonging to the 
Intermediate cycle and initiated a new cycle—the Post Basalt 
-cycle. This new cycle has proceeded on the same lines as the Inter- 
imediate cycle and lateral streams, namely the Merri and Moonee 
Pondsi Creeks, have been formed at the edges of the confined Newer 
Basalt field. The western edge of the residual is flanked by the 
Newer Basalt extensive lava field, and the Saltwater River is in the 
unique position of l)eing a lateral to an extensive lava field formed 
*on the little resistant decomposed lava of the Older Basalt. 

If an intermediate phase of volcanic activity had occurred the 
l^ewer Basalt instead of occupying the lateral valleys of the Older 
Basalt I'esiduals, would be occupying the lateral valleys of this 
'jsupposed intermediate lava, and a complicated system of erosion 
would have resulted at the inception of the Newer Basalt cycle. 

"Main lateral streams. Beginning of the Intermediate cycle. 

Erosion coimnenced simultaneously on the softer r<X‘ks flanking 
"the confined lava field and on the lava field itself. The resistance 
of the latter, however, soon threw (Fig. 6) the incidence of erosion 
on to the less resistant flanking rocks, where it will remain until 
the residual disappears by lateral planatiou. The streams that 
formed on the lava field w’ere quickly captured by the lateral 
streams on the less resistant rocks; the indented configuration, ex- 
hibited by many residuals in plan, is due to the cutting back of 
these captured streams. Until the lateral streams assumed a 
mature aspect, the talus boulders broken away from, the lava by 
sapping had a powerful abrasive effect in corrading and gouging 
out the lateral valleys. As, ho'wever, the talus slopes became 
graded, much of their force was expended on the reduced talus 
slope. Talus boulders may be seen at the edge of the lava at 
Harkaway where, from large angular ones at the edge and smaller 
-subangular ones down the slope,- they ultimately become small 
and rounded still further away. 


1 Vide Biblioff., No. 2. 
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Fig. 6. 

A sta^e in fhe development of the intermediate cycle some time after the cessation of volcanic 
activity. Note that the pre basalt streams are on the watersheds (infilled valleys) 
between the streams of the intermediate cycle. 

The rate of cutting back of the lateral streams was regulated^ 
in the first place, by the extensive lava field to the south, over 
which all streams had to pass, and, in the second case, by infilled 
tributaries which formed smaller confined lava fields at an angle 
to the main field, at irregular intervals throughout its length. A 
stream cutting back and encountering an infilled tributary worked 
along the tributary lava field until by vertical erosion and sapping 
the tributary lava field was breached; this usually occurred at or 
near the main confined lava field. 

It is not to be assumed that lateral streams did not immediately 
form along the whole length of the main infilled valley. They 
existed from the first as streams of steep and variable gradients,, 
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broken with falls, rapids, and shallows, particularly where the 
tributary confined lava fields joined the main confined lava field. 

The added force to the main lateral, once an infilled tributary 
had been breached, was considerable, and accelerated breaching* 
further back. The breach soon widened, and the detached tribu¬ 
tary field became more and more isolated. Many detached and 
isolated residuals of small dimensions have had the relation of an 
infilled tributary to the main confined lava field. The best examples 
are to be found to the east of Pakenham and the north of Gem- 
brook, They have not, as far as I am aware, any particular 
names. 

Where a tributary of relative importance joined the main 
stream, particularly towards its head waters, the lateral streams 
on the outer edges of the lava became the main laterals, *and those 
on the inner edge were suppressed or became tributaries. (Fig. 7.) 
This has probably occurred in the vicinity of Broadmeadows, where 
t*wo Pre-Older Basalt streams had their confluence, one from the 
direction of Romsey and the other from Wallan. 



Fig. 7. 

Lateral valleys at the confluence of infilled valleys. 


Minor laterals. 

The erosion of minor laterals on the talus slope betw^een the main 
lateral and the receding edge of the lava is an important and 
characteristic feature. They commence when and where the talus 
slope has assumed such a low gradient that underground and 
meteoric waters cut in a diagonal direction across it; they are 
particularly apt to form where the residual is altering its general 
trend, and have a tendency to attack the residual on both its con- 
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cave and convex sides. The cutting back of a minor lateral is 
materially assisted by the talus boulders, which accumulate in the 
.slightest runnel and particularly on the step or flat at the edge of 
the lava. This step or flat is a noticeable feature near all resi¬ 
duals, and is due to the gouging efiect of the heavier talus boulders. 
The valleys crossing the Gippsland Road ]'>etween Wilson’s Quarry 
i\t Berwick and the Narre Warren Creek have all been carved out 
by minor laterals. They are due to a concave bend caused by the 
severance some distance from the main infilled valley of a tribu¬ 
tary lava field trending %vest of Harkaway. The old Elizabeth 
Street Creek, Melbourne, was a minor lateral; it was formed after 
the Older Basalt was eroded from the vicinity of its basin, and had 
its source in the concave side of the Melbourne residual. The upper 
Talley of .the Ararat Creek at Upper Pakenham bears a similar 
relation to the eastern lateral (now captured) of tlie Upper Paken- 
ham residual. 

Besides being important factors in breaching a residual, minor 
laterals tend to throw" light on the sinuosities of the Pre-Older 
Basalt valleys. The minor laterals in the vicinity of Melbourne 
seem to indicate that the Melbourne residual occupies a valley 
w'hich changes its direction in the vicinity of Melbourne from 
south-east to south-w-est. 

Process of breaching. Cross sti'eains. 

It is a seeming paradox that the more graded a lateral stream 
becomes the more remote is its chance of degrading a residual by 
lateral planation. The potent factors in reducing and breaching 
a residual are minor laterals wbich, cutting back on either side of 
« bend of a residual, attack it at points in close proximity. This 
is the prelude to the more drastic action of underground water, 
which is tapped w"hei\ the head of the minor lateral saps its way 
under the reservoir represented by the porous beds of the old in.- 
Rlled valley. The breach, then, is accomplished by sapping due, 
in the first case, to the efiect of meteoric waters, but subsequently 
to the combined action of both the meteoric and underground 
waters, aided, from time to time, by the rejuvenation of the 
laterals. The minor laterals on the east side of the Upper Paken- 
bam residual afiord examples of the combined action of meteoric 
^nd underground w^aters. Miliane’s, Copeland’s, Moyle^s, Taylor^s 
and other springs all give rise to minor laterals, and it is a notice¬ 
able feature that landslips are conspicuous near these springs. 
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ishowing that the lava has lost its grip on the soft, underlying sedi¬ 
ments. The minor laterals are also the channels for the drainage 
flowing down the steep slopes of the residual; the combined source 
:gives a supply of water that lasts throughout the driest seasons. 

When a residual has one lateral approaching maturity more 
rapidly than the other, the weaker one is sooner or later captured 
iby the stronger one. For a certain distance downstream from the 
•breach, the weaker residual is reversed. The eastern residual of 
-the Lilydale residual is a case in point. (Fig. 5.) The hard 
-<|uartzites in the vicinity of Cave Hill so retarded the formation of 
the eastern lateral, that Brushy Creek, the western lateral, cap- 
rtured it near where the Yarra flows across the north end of the 
residual. The eastern lateral valley is now occupied by three dis- 
-tinct streams, namely, SteeFs Creek, flowing south through tlie 
breach, Olinda Creek (which at one time had its source in the 
‘Cave Hill quartzites) do wing north, also through the breach, and 
the Mooroolbark Creek, flowing both north and south on the south 
.side of the Cave Hill quartzites. It is probable that the eastern 
lateral of the Lilydale lesidual never at any time assumed the 
-characteristics of a strong lateral, owung to the hard flanking 
•dacite rocks of the Mt. Dandenong massif. 

/ 

/ / 



Tlie accession of strength by breaching and capture to the head¬ 
waters of what was originally the weak lateral, is considerable; 
-the stronger lateral also benefits by the capture. The breach be-« 
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conies wider and wider as tlie captured head-waters more rapidlj* 
approach maturity, and the sevez^ed portions of the residual be- 
come more isolated. 

The important part played by breaching, and the subsequent 
development of the cross streams, is shown in a typical way by the* 
development of the Yarra (Fig. 5). The movement originally re¬ 
sponsible for the bi'eaching of the Melbourne residual in the* 
vicinity of Melbourne occurred along a fault line parallel with the* 
east side of Port Phillip Bay. Along this line of weakness at a 
later date the fault block of the Bay itself moved. The eastern 
lateral of the I'esidual was diverted through the breach, azad the* 
subsequent rejuvenation extended along it and all its tributaries., 
A tributary of the eastern lateral was the Plenty Eiver of the* 
period, and an important tributary of the Plenty River was Dia¬ 
mond Creek, the western lateral of the Kangaroo Gi'ound residual. 
The eastern lateral of that residual, viz., Watson’s. Creek, was*, 
diverted through a breach into Diamond Creek and rejuvenated. 
Subsequently the Wurunjerri Range was breached by a tributary 
of Watson’s Creek, and the basin of the Middle Yarra diverted 
through the bi'each. The middle Yarra, pi’evious to its divez'sion,, 
found an outlet to the south of Lilydale either through the Lyster- 
field Gap or Dandenong. The immediate effect of the diversion 
was to* reverse the direction of part of this southerly trending- 
stream, so that we now have the western lateral of the Lilydale* 
residual (Brushy Ci’eek) flowing northwards, not southwards. 

The breaching of the Lilydale residual and the subsequent cap¬ 
ture and rejuvenation of the head-waters of the eastern lateral 
have been referred to (p. 147 ante). Belonging to an earlier period 
than the series of breachiiigs and rejuvenations, just described 
in the development of the Lower Yarra, is the system of breaching” 
and rejuvenation in the basin of the Middle Yarra. The eastern 
lateral of the Lilydale residual, rejuvenated, was powerful enough 
to breach the Woori Yallock residual, which resulted in the diver¬ 
sion of the Watts and the Woori Yallock River, which for a short 
time at the inception of the Intermediate cycle, had a southerly 
trend. The rejuvenation resulting from the bi^eaching of Ithe 
Woori Yallock I'esidual probably accomplished the breach at War- 
burton, which resulted in the diversion of poi'tions of the laterals, 
of the infilled valley from the vicinity of Mt. Buller to Flinders. 

From the fact that it is a series of laterals and breaches the 
Yarra has a circuitous trend, but the breaches give its valley a 
dominant gradient to the west. The Yarra and the upper portion 
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of the Goulburn are the only rivers in 'Victoria that have valleys 
with a distinctly westerly trend. The Latrobe, on the other hand, 
is the only river with a decidedly easterly trend. The three 
.streams mentioned undoubtedly owe this peculiarity to their com¬ 
posite character; they consist of portions of laterals and cross 
istreams pieced together. As evidence of the great strength of the 
breaching streams, it is suggestive that the Mt. Leckie residual 
trends east and west parallel to the cross streams of the Upper 
Yarra and Latrobe. The ‘‘high level lead'’ beneath, I am in¬ 
formed by a miner who has prospected it, falls to the south, which 
is to be expected from the trend of the confined lava field. 

Residuals with resistant rocks on one side. 

It has been observed under the heading of resistance, that the 
more resistant rocks of the areas are those altered at the contact of 
the Palaeozoic sedimentary and igneous series. The relative resist¬ 
ance of the altered rocks decreases away from the actual contact 
until the normal sediments are reached; there is therefore in the 
met amorphic zone, a gradation from the most resistant to the least 
resistant rocks. Where two contacts converge and are in close 
proximity a bottle-neck is formed, and all streams between the 
converging contacts are forced to seek an outlet through this 
bottle-neck. The Flinders bottle-neck was the main outlet for 
the Pre-Older Basalt streams of the Western Port system. It was 
formed by the converging contacts of the Arthurs Seat and Pyra¬ 
mid Point granite series. The Gembrook bottle-neck was formed 
by the converging contacts of the Dandenong and Pakenham 
•granitic series. 

The tendency of some Pre-Older Basalt streams was to cut back 
along the normal sediments immediately outside the aureole of 
metamorphism; as a consequence one side of their valleys was 
-flanked by rocks that increased in resistance until they were 
among the most resistant rocks of the area, while those on the 
•other side were among the least resistant. At other localities hard 
•dacites are on one side of the valley and soft sediments on the 
other. In the development of laterals after a valley of this kind 
has been occupied by lava, the erosion of the lateral on the hard 
rocks is retarded or suppressed, but the lateral formed on the 
soft rocks on the other side develops quickly. This is due to the 
fact that the latter is the outlet for the w’hole of the drainage of the 
infilled valley. 
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In the bottle-neck, however, the lava is flanked on both sides by' 
hard rocks—actually harder than the infilling lava; consequently, 
all streams developed later than the lava have to seek an outlet 
over it. The resulting retardation of the development of the* 
system further back makes them easy captures to adjoining systems. 

A good example of the retarding effect of a bottle-neck and its- 
consequences is the sequence of events leading up to the capture of 
the eastern lateral—^^Voori Yallock River (so-called) of the Woori 
Yallock residual. Two confined lava fields converged southwards, 
towards the Gembrook bottle-neck, the western one at the contact 
of the Mt. Dandenong dacite massif and the Dandenong granitic 
series, and the other or eastern one along the Pakenham granitic* 
series. The converging contacts were only about a mile apart a 
little to the south of Gembrook, where the two confined lava fields*, 
joined. The gradients of the converging lateral streams were 
regulated by the lava in the bottle-neck over which they had to* 
pass. Their development was comparatively slow and their 
general levels were always higher than the adjoining system of the* 
Middle Yarra. When the streams of the latter system were re¬ 
juvenated, a tributary of the eastern lateral of the Lilydale resi¬ 
dual breached or cut back round the lava occupying the western¬ 
most valley of the Upper Yarra system and captured its eastern 
lateral. (Fig. 8.) The Watts River—the upstream, portion of the* 
captured lateral—was diverted through the breach, and the down¬ 
stream portion was reversed as far as the Gembrook bottle-neck, 
and likewise diverted through the breach. Moreover, the lateral 
formed along the easternmost confined lava field convei'ging 
towards the Gembrook bottle-neck, has been captured by the* 
reversed lateral of the w^estern confined lava field. 


Ultimate configuration of ress*duals. 

The frequent rejuvenation of the laterals and the consequent 
widening of the breaches tends to increase the isolation of the* 
residuals, and at the same time reduce their extent and bulk. The 
^ape shows the degree of encroachment of erosional forces, and 
may be illustrated by a fairly complete set of examples. (Fig. 9.) 

The greater axis of the residual almost invariably lies between* 
S 15®E. and S 15°W, suggestiijg that the trend of the Pre-Older 
Basalt valleys coincides with a system of erosion governed by the* 
strike of the Palaeozoic sediments. The few exceptions may be- 
explained by local irregularities due to unequal resistance or the 
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development of cross streams following breaching, L stream cut¬ 
ting across the metamorphic zone does so in the line of least resist¬ 
ance, that is, straight across it. The striking eastern prolonga¬ 
tion of the Gembrook residual is a case in point. 



Fig. 9. 

Configuration of actual residuals showing variety of form. All drawn to same scale 

and oriented. 


The section of a residual with only one lateral developed repre¬ 
sents that of a blufi. The steep ascent from Cockatoo to Gembrook 
represents the ascent of such a residual; and when the ascent has 
been accomplished, the raihvay line runs along a comparatively 
level surface at the top of the residual. The last portion of a 
residual to succumb to erosion is usually more or less circular. 

Uncovered residuals, 

A physical connection between two residuals separated by the 
valleys of cross streams may be recognised by uncovered resi« 
duals/' or the spur or range left after the lava covering has been 
removed. (Fig. 8.) If they are in the valley of a cross stream, 
their general trend is towards the cross stream. An example of 
such, which forms an important link in connecting up the valley of 
the stream flowing from the vicinity of Mt. Buller to Flinders, is 
the ridge (part of the Main Divide) trending south-westerly from 
Woods’ Point. The Yering Gorge described by Mr. Jutsont has 
probably been cut through an uncovered residual in the trail of the 
Lilydale residual. The watershed between Dandenong and Bur- 
wood Creeks is probably another example. There are numerous 
typical examples to be seen in the Western Port area on the slope 
from the Yarra watershed towards the Eloo-wee-rup Swamp. 

The southern watershed of the Yarra basin and the Main Divide 
are the only east and west trending ranges on the area under 
consideration. They belong to the period when the cross streams 


1 Vide No. 12. 
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becSfine the dominant factors in the erosion of the systems, and are 
essentially ranges formed by erosion. When the lava in the Gem- 
brook bottle-neck disappears the drainage of the Middle Yarra may 
again find an outlet in this direction. The watersheds between the 
lateral valleys are still the most' conspicuous ranges and spurs of 
the systems, and trend north and south; even in the Yarra basin 
the trend of the ridges between the laterals on its south side dis¬ 
close to some extent a southerly gradient. 


Isolation of residuals. 

One has only to travel in the direction of the infilled valleys to 
realise that residuals are separated by the valleys of the cross 
streams, and that when allowance is made for the amount of lava 
removed by them, an approximate idea of the length and extent of 
the confined lava fields may be formed. For instance, if we taKe 
the confined lava field that occupied the valley of the Pre-Older 
Basalt stream that originated somewhere near Mt. Buller and 
trended towards Flinders, vre encounter a number of residuals- 
isolated by east or Avest valleys—the valleys of the cross streams. 
In the trend of this ancient valley, the Mt. Buller residual is sepa¬ 
rated from Klingsporn’s residual by the Howqua. Klingsporn's 
residual is separated from the Woods Point residual and uncov¬ 
ered residual ” by the valleys of the Jamieson and Goulburu, the 
W’oods 'Point residual and “ uncovered residual is separated 
from the Mt. Leckie residual by the valley of the Yarra, the Mt. 
Leckie residual is separated from the Neerim residual by the valley 
of the Latrobe, and the Neerim residual is separated from the 
Drouin residual by the valley of the Tarago. Southwards from 
Drouin the lava may exist as a connected sheet; at any rate, it be¬ 
longed to an extensive lava field wuth much of the erosion hidden 
by block faulting and masked by recent deposits. Other examples 
could be cited, but the geological map of a district will disclose 
more at a glance than a detailed description. 

When the point of time at which any of these cross streams 
actually breached the confined lava plain is determined accurately, 
a connected geological history of not only the evolution of the 
■stream systems, but also the accumulation of deposits in their 
valleys will be possible. 

The repeated rejuvenation of the streams that have accomplished 
the breach has in many cases been the result of block faulting, but 
caution is necessary lest one should ascribe to a fault what may be 
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*«due to differeutial erosion. Although, for example, the Dande- 
nong-Cape Schanck fault may have been, to some degree, respon¬ 
sible for the encroachment of the Streams belonging to the Port 
Phillip system into the Western Port area in the vicinity of Narre 
Warren and Cranbourne, by far the greater factor vras the differen- 
*tial erosion of the two systems. The hard lava in the Flinders 
bottle-neck, over vrliich all the drainage of the Western Port system 
had to pass, so retarded its development that the comparatively 
rapid development of the Port Phillip system made capture rela- 
“tlvely easy. The Wurunjerri Rangc»t being compos-d of soft sedi¬ 
ments in the vicinity, Dandenong was the most probable locality 
for breaching, 

411.—Evolution of a Residual from an Extensive Lava 

Field. 

The Western "Newer Basalt Lava Field, 

On the extensive and comparatively young Newer Basalt lava 
iheld of Western Victoria, many of the drainage channels still fob 
low the courses assumed by them at the cessation of volcanic activity 
and their disposition in relation to the softer rocks beneath the 
lava is quite arbitrary. There are areas, however, where the 
softer sediments along the Pre-Newer Basalt watersheds have been 
•exposed by vertical erosion and where sapping has commenced 
along the line of least resistance, that is along these watersheds. 
.A portion of the lava plain north of Melbourne affords a typical 
example. The Saltwater River has sapped its valley along the old 
watershed between the Pre-Newer Basalt valleys coming from the 
•directions of Roinsey and Wallan, and joining in the vicinity of 
JBulla. Both the Saltwater River and Emu Creek will ultimately 
become laterals (Fig. 2) to a residual, the protective covering 
of which is lava belonging to the Newer Basalt. In the central 
western area of Victoria there are many examples of confined lava 
.fields loelonging to the newer volcanic series, w’here laterals are 
cutting back on the softer rock along their edges, and all the 
erosional factors are operating to produce the residual just as they 
have in the Western Port area from the older lavas. The confined 
lava plains of the western area extend northwards for many miles 
but southward for a limited distance to where they join the exten¬ 
sive lava field of Western Victoria south of the present Divide. 
The circuitous line marking this junction is where what is here 


Vide p. 157, post. 
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termed the cross-lateral’'i will form, and is the probable^ 
direction of a great valley to be developed perhaps under the same- 
condition as that much earlier valley referred to by Prof. Gregory*-^ 
as the Great Valley of Victoria.. 

The residual is the outcome of the erosional processes on both 
the extensive and confined lava fields, but peculiar considerations?^ 
afiect the transition from each type of lava field. In the case of 
the confined lava field (Fig. 1) the lateral streams are formed on 
the softer rocks at the edge of the lava, and relatively near the- 
infilled streana; but on the extensive lava field (Fig. 2), the lateraE 
streams may form along uncovered watersheds anywhere betweeiiL 
the infilled streams. In other words, from a confined lava field,, 
laterals form comparatively close parallel valleys, and the result¬ 
ing residuals are restricted in size, while the laterals developed orstx 
an extensive lava field are usually far apart, and extensive resi¬ 
duals are the result. Moreover, the flanking softer rocks exposed 
by a lateral evolved from an extensive lava field are always below 
the lava covering of the residual, which is not the case in the- 
development of a residual from a confined lava field, where, on the* 
opposite side of the lateral valley to the residual, they are both 
above and below the level of the lava. 

Apart from these and other minor distinctions, striking paral-* 
lels in development are forthcoming by a comparison of the stilT 
youthful erosion of the western cycle from the newer volcanic- 
series, and the mature erosion of the eastern cycle from the older- 
volcanic series. 

Developmmt of a Residual from an Extensive Lava Field, 

Streams that formed wholly on an extensive lava field flowed in 
the direction of the gradient which, according to Harker,*^ is very* 
slight. Although their initial directions were dominated by this 
gradient, their once seemingly aimless courses were due to such 
factors as sag, the edges of flows, faults, etc. When, however, one* 
of these streams had cut down to the underlying less resistant rock, 
the factors that governed its development may be summed up in the- 
following:— 

(a) They cut back along the line of least resistance, i.e., along- 
the line of least thickness of overlying lava. 


1 Vide p. 155, post. 
i No. 4 

3 VHe Bibliojf., No. 6. 
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(b) The least thickness was usually along the pre-basalt ridges^ 
and watersheds- 

(c) When the line of least resistance was reached cutting back 

and sapping commenced along it, and a new valley was- 
initiated—that of a lateral of a prospective residual; the- 
old stream, by domestic piracy, became a tributary to this, 
new stream. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the valleys formed on an extensive 
lava field, though at first seemingly arbitrary as regards direction, 
eventually carve out valleys parallel to the sub-basalt (pre-basalt)^ 
valleys, but on the watersheds between them. This is the begin¬ 
ning of a process o-f isolation. The residuals are formed by the 
operation of the same erosional factors as in the case of the con¬ 
fined field and the evolution proceeds on precisely similar lines. 

Junction of Confined and Extensive Lava Fields. 

Cross Lateral. 

Arising from the fact that the lateral streams of a confined lava 
field cutting back on the soft rocks at the edge of the infilling lava, 
are relatively close compared to the lateral streams formed on air 
extensive lava field, the vicinity of the junction of a confined and 
extensive lava field is characterised by typical and important' 
changes in the conditions of erosion. It is the critical locality 
where, when erosion has reached a certain stage, one class of lateral 
crosses over and assumes the characteristics of the other. This is 
usually effected by its cutting round the spur of softer rocks flank¬ 
ing the confined field,^ to the line of least resistance on the exten- 
,siv€ field, that is, in the direction of this spur under the lava. 

This critical locality affords perhaps the most advantagenufr 
conditions for piracy in the whole drainage system. The lateral 
streams of both classes are in juxtaposition, and the distance 
between them has in places been halved—in fact, a portion of any 
possible cross stream with piratical tendencies has been formed by 
the crossing over of the lateral. Such a stream precipitated, say, 
on the relative upthrow side af a fault parallel to the trend of the* 
lateral streams, or encroaching from an adjoining moi*e powerful 
system, finds this locality a vantage point. As streams of con¬ 
siderable length are usually involved, the piratical stream receives’ 
a powerful accession of strength. 

1 At this critical point gradient sometimes overcomes resistance and the lateral streams or 
the confined lava fields maintain their directions. 
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From the fact that the lavas of Western Victoria are compara- 
tively recent, and those of Eastern Victoria relatively old, typical 
instances of Ihe cross-lateral in all its stages are difficult to 
.select. Perhaps the confluence of the confined and extensive lava 
plains to the south of Ballarat provides as good an example of the 
preliminary conditions leading to the formation of a cross-lateral, 
.as may be found. (Fig. 10.) 



Typical conditions for the subsequent development of the cross-lateral 
junction of confined and extensive lava fields, south of Ballarat. 
Scale 8 inches to 1 inch. 


The Hallam Creek furnishes a typical example of a mature cross 
lateral, Assisted by the hard rocks at Flinders, which retarded 
.all streams seeking an outlet in that direction, strengthened by the 
rapid and unretarded erosion of the Port Phillip system, and 
rejuvenated by the Cape Schanck-Dandenong fault, the head-waters 
'Of a stream belonging to the Port Phillip system have cut back to 
the east of Dandenong, and encroached on and captured all the 
laterals of the Western Port system up to and including the eastern 
lateral of the Berwick residual, and possibly even further afield. 
It has diverted the lateral streams coming from the north, and 
reversed the direction of their continuation to the south. The 
.streams concerned are the Narre Warren Creek (the original 
length of which is shown on Fig. 6), two laterals (in part) of the 
Cranbourne residual, which have been reversed, and some minor 
laterals. 
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Significance of the Gross-lateral. 

The speculations arising from a consideration of the immense- 
power gained by the cross-lateral by successive captures, are impor¬ 
tant and interesting. It is suggested that the Great Valley of 
Victoria^ may have had its beginning in this way, and although 
crustal movements, block faulting and other factors may have ulti¬ 
mately contributed to its formation, portion of it at least east of 
Melbourne may be thus accounted for. How powerful the Hallam 
Creek actually was may be conceived by the fact that its flood plain 
is in many parts a mile wide, although, through beheading, it no^ 
carries a mere trickle. The part played by this stream in the sedi¬ 
mentation of the Carruni Swamp was considerable. 


IV.—Distribution of Residuals and Classification of 

Valleys. 

Confmes of the two systems. 

The Older Basalt residuals of the area dealt with in this paper 
are along the trend of Pre-Older Basalt valleys (Fig. 3) belonging- 
to two well-defined systems, namely, the Western Port and the 
Port Phillip. At the cessation of volcanic activity the watershed 
separating these two systems extended from Arthur’s Seat to- 
Frankston, and was due to the resistance oSered by the meta- 
morphic rocks at the contact of the Palaeozoic sedimentary and 
igneous series. Between Frankston and Dandenong it was com¬ 
posed of less resistant sediments, probably of Palaeozoic age. 
From Dandenong it followed the metamorphic rocks, to the west 
of that town, to Wheelers’ Hill, thence to Vermont, thence through 
Bingwood to the quartzites running parallel to Brushy Creek, 
Its continuation was the line of hills formed by these quartzitea 
through Mt. Graham, Big Hill, Conical Hill, and Bald Hill, to 
about eight miles east of The Gap, beyond which point it has not 
been defined. This watershed has been referred to in this paper 
as the Wurunjerri^ Kange. Parts of the drainage system of the 
Yarra referred^ to by Prof. Gregory as the basins of the Middle- 
and Upper Yarra are here assigned to the Western Port system. 


1 Vide Bibliog., No. 4. 

2 The Worunjerri tribe inhabited the Yarra basin. 

3 Vide Bibli(^., No. 4. 
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BesiduaU of the Western Fort system. 

The residuals along the valley of the main pre-Older Basalt 
stream of the Western Port system, from Mt. Buller to Drouin, 
have already been mentioned (p. ante). The Drouin residual 
lias been truncated southwards by a block fault. At Lang Lang, 
.vouth of Drouin, the basalt is 436 feet below the surface, but it 
again appears at the surface on the mainland at the north-east 
<-orner of Western Port Bay. From the last mentioned point to 
Flinders and Cape Schanek, it probably exists as an unbreached 
isheet. This stream is identical in direction with Prof. Gregory’s 
Tarago, but since the present Tarago is much more recent, and, 
imoreover, is a cro'S stream, another name would be more appro- 
]priate, and it will be referred to in future as the Flinders. 

A large tributary of the last mentioned stream had its source 
.somewhere north of the Woori Yallock residual, and was probably 
identical in its head-waters with the Watts. Its course is repre- 
;«ented by the uncovered residual,^’ of SteeTs Range, the Woori 
Yallock residual, the Gembrook residual, the Pakenham. residual, 
and by a line of conspicuous uncovered residuals disappearing 
into the Koo-wee-rup fault block towards the trunk stream. Above 
the Gembrook bottle-neck this tributary received a tributary from 
the north-east; it originated on the westerly slope of Mt. Donna 
Buang. 

Another large tributary had its source north of the Kinglake 
Gap and is probably represented in its head-w^aters by the reversed 
Tea River. South of the Kingl.ake Gap its course is represented 
by the uncovered residual between Steel’s Creek and the parallel 
valley to the west, and still further to the south, by the Lilydale 
residual. It then trended s(»uthwards through the Lysterfield 
Gap below which it is represented by the Harkaway, Berwick and 
BeaconsReld residuals. It joined the trunk stream somewhere in 
the vicinity of French Island. 

A smaller tributary had its source to the north of Cranbourne, 
flowed in the vicinity of the Cranbourne residual, and joined the 
main stream! or a tributary of it in the vicinity of French Islana. 

There are many smaller residuals which from their configura¬ 
tions, positions and characteristics lead one to believe that they 
have been developed from infilled tributaries or by cross streams. 
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Besiduah of the Fort Fliillij) system. 

The connection between the Melbourne and Bellarine residuals 
'is problematical, but it is certain that an important stream 
received tributaries from different portions of the system and 
passed southwards over the Bellarine Peninsula. The extension 
north of the Bellarine residual may be traced under the waters of 
Port Phillip Bay by the bathymetrical contours. The trend of the 
stream is represented by the Older Basalt lava, east of Sunbury, 
Bulla, Broadineadows, Essen don, Melbourne and South Melbourne, 
all situated on the Melbourne residual. The -western lateral of the 
Melbourne residual lies beneath the Newer Basalt extensive lava 
field, but its eastern lateral is now a confined Newer Basalt lava 
field, and may be easily located by the laterals forming on either 
.side. (Fig. 4.) 

Apart from the Melbourne and Bellarine residuals, the Kan¬ 
garoo Ground and some smaller residuals are all that remain to 
show the erosion antecedent to the Newer Basalt. 

A systematic classification of valleys. 

From the several types of erosion described, a tentative classifi¬ 
cation of many of the streams, according to the factors that started 
■the formation of their valleys, may be attempted. Starting -with 
i:he oldest, it is proposed to adopt the following classification :— 

(1) Pre-Older Basalt cycle. 

(2) Older Basalt cycle. 

(3) Intermediate cycle. 

(4) Newer Basalt cycle. 

(5) Po.st Newer Basalt cycle. 

(1) Fre-Older Basalt Cycle. 

The head-waters of some streams may still belong to this cycle; 
■probably the Watts River is still occupying a Pre-Older Basalt 
walley. Many of the valleys are still intact below the Older 
Basalt residual. 

(2) Older Basalt cycle. 

Short cycles which started after each successive flow of the older 
lavas—in mining phraseology, false bottoms.’* It may be 
found possible to correlate the soft strata between the hard basalt 
disclosed in the Lang Lang, Phillip Island, Flinders and Cape 
;Schanck bores. 
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(3) Intermediate Cycle, 

This c}x*le is designated ‘‘ Intermediate/' because on the Port: 
Phillip area it covers the stream development during the period 
between the Older and Newer Basalts. Many of the streams have- 
been repeatedly rejuvenated during that period, but I am guided 
by the fact that their< valleys were first formed at a particular time- 
during the cycle. They may be classified under the system to whicht 
they belong. 


POB’r PHILLIP SYSTEM. 

Lateral Valleys — 

Diamond Creek. 

'Watson's Creek. 

Gai*diner's Creek. 

Lake Connewarre. 

Valleys now occupied with Newer 
Basalt confined lava fields. 
Yarra (parts). 


Cross Lateral Valleys— 

An old valley in the vicinity of 
Springvale and Clayton. 

Minor Lateral Valleys — 

Old Elizabeth Street Creek. 
South Yarra Creek. 

Moonee Ponds Creek (part). 


Cross Stream Valleys — 

Yarra, at Melbourne. 

Yarra, south of Kangaroo Ground. 
Western end of Channel of Corio 
Bay. 

Several valleys infilled with 
Newer Basalt. 


WESTERN PORT SYSTEM. 

Lateral Valleys — 

Woori Yallock Creek. 

Bunyip River. 

Narre Worran Creek. 

Cardinia Creek. 

Deep Creek (part). 

Steel's Creek. 

Olinda Creek (part). 

Brushy Creek (part). 

Mooroolbark Creek (part). 
Dandenong Creek (part). 

Clyde Creek. 

Cranbourne Creek. 

Hallam Creek (part), 

Yarra (parts). 

Cross Lateral Valleys — 

Hallam Creek (part). 

Minor Lateral Valleys — 

Creeks crossing Gippsland 
Road between Narre Worranr 
Creek and Berwick residual. 
Several tribirtaries of Woorr 
Yallock River. Other un¬ 
named creeks. 

Cross Stream Valleys — 

Yarra, north of Lilydale residual. 
Brushy Creek, south of Lilydale- 
residual. 

Yarra, a little west of confiuence- 
with Watts. 

Yarra, upstream f rom W arburton.. 
Headwaters of Latrobe River. 
'J'arago River. 

Some channels of Western Port 
Bay. 

Ararat Greek (head waters). 
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(4) Neiver Basalt Cycle, 

Short lived c^'cles between successive flows of newer lavas. 

(5) Post Newer Basalt Cycle. 

PORT PHILLIP SYSTEM. 

Lateral Valleys — 

Yarra, between Heyington and 
Fairfield. 

Merri Creek (part). 

Darebin Creek (part). 

Moonee Ponds Creek (part). 

Saltwater River. 

RiddelTs Creek. 

Hovel’s Greek (part). 

Valleys formed on Extensive Lava 

Field — 

Kororoit Creek. 

lYerribee Idver. 

Skeleton W ater Holes. 

Synopsis of Paper. 

TL lava residual is the result of the greater resistance to erosion 
of ba&altic lavas compared to that on the softer rocks contiguous to 
them. 

The development of the Older Basalt residual is characterised b7 
three readily defined cycles—namely, (1) the Pre-Older Basa’t 
cycle, (2) the Older Basalt cycle, and (3) the Intermediate cycle. 
The development of the Newer Basalt residual is also characterised 
by three cycles—(3) the Intermediate cycle, (4) the Newer Basalt 
cycle, and (5) the Post Newer Basalt cycle. 

The Intermediate and Post Newer Basalt cycles during which the 
actual development of the residuals took place were, at their incep¬ 
tion, characterised by two types of lava field, formed during the 
preceding cycle, namely—(a) the confined lava field which was con¬ 
tained within the watersheds of the Intermediate cycles, and (b) the 
extensive lava field where the lava escaped the limits of these water¬ 
sheds. 

The development of a residual from a confined or extensive lava 
field proceeded, at its initial stages, on somewhat different lines. 
From a confined lava field, a* residual was developed by lateral 
streams on the soft rocks at the parallel edges of the lava; from an 
extensive lava field, the development was by lateral streams on the-' 
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Pre-Older Basalt ^Yatersheds iu the case of an Older Basalt residual, 
and the -watersheds of the Inteniiediate cycle in tlie case of a Newer 
Basalt residual. 

The tributary of a lateral stream that has its source on the 
•contiguous residual has b.en termed a minor lateral and a stream 
(usually a well-developed minor lateral) that has actually breached 
a residual, a cross st]*eam. 

The probable extent of the Bass Strait lava field is commented 
on. The gradients of lava fields are shoi^tly referred to. The thick¬ 
nesses and extent of other great lava fields are given. 

The type of erosion of the Pre-Older Basalt cycle of Western 
Port is considered to be that characterising a mountain region. 
Only its head-waters are re]presented between Mt. Buller and 
Flinders. The type of erosion of the Port Phillip system on 
account of the few Older Basalt residuals exposed is problematical. 

Ti.e Ciiifined lava fields merged into the extensive lava fields in 
the vicinity of the railway between Melbourne and Drouin. The 
AYestern Port extensive lava field converged towards Flinders, and 
passed through a bottle-neck there formed by the converging con¬ 
tacts of the Arthur^s Seat and Pyramid Point granitic series. 
The extensive lava field of the Port Phillip area is thought to have 
been less extensive owung to the more graded state of the drainage 
system. 

The effect on the lava gradient of bottle-necks and lava fissures 
openin.g across valleys is considered. 

Deductions are made from the evidence of borings put down 
at various localities on the area under consideration. The strata 
passed through is tabulated and classified. The Older and Newer 
Basalts are regarded as bench-marks of great stratigraphical and 
physiographical importance, marking the termination or incep¬ 
tion of the five cycles mentioned. 

The conditions affecting the develox')ment of a residual from a 
confined lava field are responsible for three stages in their orderly 
evolution—(a) the rocks on one flank being a little more resistant 
than the lava, one lateral is formed, (b) the rocks on one flank 
being somewhat less resistant than the lava, while that on the other 
flank belongs to the least resistant class of rocks, two laterals are 
formed, but one approaches maturity much more rapidly than 
the^ other; (c) the rocks on both flanks offering comparatively 
little resistance, two laterals of relatively equal importance are 
formed. 
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The relative resistance of the rocks of the area is tabula ted, and 
the governing factors referred to. 

Short cycles of erosion during the Older Basalt cycle are con- 
.sidered, and the possibility of their having continued for a rela- 
lively long period is negatived. The possibility of an Intermediate 
phase of volcanic activity bet^veen the Older and Nev'er Basalts is 
.also negatived. 

The initial stage of the Intermediate cycle involving the develop¬ 
ment of the lateral streams is described. Their development is 
shown to be governed by the concomitant factors of gradient and 
resistance; the gradient was regulated for the most part by the 
.extensive lava field and infilled tributaries. 

The formation of minor laterals is explained. The action of 
their head-waters is the prelude to the breaching of a residual. 

The development of the cross stream is accompanied by the cap¬ 
ture and reversal of the opposite lateral. Tlie development of 
cross streams is adduced to explain the composite character of the 
'Tarra. 

The development of residuals with resistant rocks on one flank 
is enlarged on. The profound effect of bottle-necks on the subse- 
■quent development of the Western Port system is indicated. 

The ultimate configuration of residuals is described and illus- 
't rated. 

The uncovered residual’^ or the spur or range left after the 
removal of the lava is shown to afford a physical connection between 
-existing residuals. 

Residuals are shown to be isolated by the width of the valleys 
of the cross streams. 

The piracy of certain streams belonging to the Western Port 
system by the adjacent Port Phillip system is considered to be due 
more to differential erosion than to faulting. 

The development of a residual from an extensive lava plain may 
be more conveniently studied on the Newer Basalt lava field. 

The stream development on an extensive lava field is primarily 
governed by such factors as sag, the edges of flows, faults, etc., 
and their trend is quite arbitrary as regards the submerged water- 
.sheds. 

The distinguishing differences between a residual developed 
from a confined and one developed from an extensive lava field are 
indicated. 
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The manner in which a lateral stream of a confined lava field 
passes on to the extensive lava field is described, and the develop¬ 
ment of the cross lateral is explained. 

The significance of the cross lateral in the development of the* 
Great Valley of Victoria is commented on. 

The sequence of residuals in. the Pre-Older Basalt valleys and 
the courses of the streams are indicated. 

A tentative classification of many of the valleys of the two* 
stream systems is iittempted. 
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Art. VIII .—On the Age of the Bainisdide Gravels; with a 
note on the included Fossil Wood. 

By FREDEBTCK CHAPMAN, A.L.S., <feo. 

(Palaeontologist, National Museum, Melbourne). 

(With Plate X., and 1 text figure). 

[Read June 13th, 1918]. 

Occurrence. 

The uplifted coastal plain, which extends from the hill-ranges*, 
of South Gippsland on the west to Cape Howe on the east, is. 
covered with a sheet of coarse gravel and sand, in which are fre¬ 
quently found silicified tree-trunks with their structure excellently 
preserved. 

Some two or three years ago, wdiilst travelling from Bairnsdale 
to Orbost by the new railway line then in course of construction, 

I was impressed with the enormous extent of these gravel beds* 
which were met -with along the greater part of the country 
traversed. On examination, the gravels were found to contain* 
many kinds of hard rock, both quartzitic and igneous, undoubtedly 
derived from the high lands to the north. Dr. T. S. Hall has* 
remarked upon this gravel sheet, in its occurrence in the western 
area, as follow’s :—t 

“A striking feature of the .Tertiary plateau to the north of the 
lakes is the presence of a great sheet of gravel and sand which- 
covers the district, as seen on the railway line from Flynn's Creek 
to Bairnsdale. West of Sale sands predominate, but from Sale to- 
Stratford coarse gravels are common, and the same may be said of 
the country from there to Bairnsdale. The same gravel plateau, 
dee|>ly trenched by streams, extends along the Buchan road, with 
but a slight intermission, as far as Stony Creek. The rocks com¬ 
posing the deposit vary considerably, in places rounded quartz* 
predominates, but in others quartzites and ferruginous hardened 
sandstones are very common. They evidently represent a waste 
sheet from the mountains to the noi'th." 

In a traverse from Bairnsdale to Neumerella I noticed these 
torrent gravels usually rested on, or passed into, fine sand; mbre- 


1 Some Notes on the Gippsland Lahes. Viet. Nat., vol. xxxi., June, 1914, p. 33. 
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over, the beds were especially developed (as seen in excavations, 
along the railway line) from Bairnsdale to the Nicholson River. 
They again became predominant from Mossiface to Bruthen. 
From Stony Creek through Nowa Nowa to Tostaree as far as Hos¬ 
pital Creek they appeared in sheets of considerable thickness,, 
whilst in nearing the Snowy River basin they were again seen. 
At 23 miles 18 chains east of Nowa Nowa the Bairnsdale Limestone- 
reappeared and the section in the cutting shewed torrent gravel 3- 
feet, resting in a great thickness of limestones and marls of Jan- 
jukian or Miocene age. The gravel bed near Neumerella shows a. 
thinning out owing to uplift and denudation in this district. 

The thickness of the gravels varies greatly according to local 
position, and, as we might expect, they are thickest in those areas, 
which, during their deposition, were subject to subsidence and 
estaurine influence. Thus, in the trend of the old valleys of the- 
Macaliister and Mitchell Rivers, we have such evidence from the 
borings put down in s:arch for water. At Paynesville a pebble bed 
was met with at 100 feet which, in all probability is the same as. 
the gravel bed now under discussion; at 160-260 feet Kalimnan 
fossils from the same boring were identified by the writer, whilst 
deeper still the Janjukian strata were in evidence.^ And here 
must be explained an apparent discrepancy of opinion regarding 
the much greater thickness of these gravel beds which Dr. HalF 
was led to assume from data given to the Conference on Artesian 
Water in 1913, since he remarks that At Paynesville water was 
struck at 520 feet in terrestrial gravels.” The deposit in question 
belongs to the older series, and is Miocene or Janjukian, the mis-^ 
take having arisen from the bore-foreman describing the silty, 
shelly (marine) deposit as “terrestrial gravel.” This curious 
error shows the necessity of a palaeontological examination of the 
deposits before any accurate conclusion as to origin can be arrived 
at. It is also extremely probable that the same results would obtain 
from an examination of the boring products of Sale and Fernbank,. 
also alluded to by Dr. Hall. 

As we pass over to the eastern border of the ancient Gippsland 
Bight we notice that much of the coastal plain has again disap¬ 
peared beneath the sea, and we get only the inner border of the 
deposit, naturally with coarser boulders, and lying against the 
flanks of the old rockv coast-line. This character is maintained 


1 Chapman. Cainozoic Geologry of the Mallee and other Victorian Bom. Eeo. Geol. Smr;. 
Vici, vol. iii., pt. iv., 1918, p. 402. 

2 Viet Nat., voL xxxL, June, 1914, p. 33. 
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on to Cape Howe, where it disappears against the truncated rocks 
of the Pacific Coast* 

Age of the Gravel Bed, 

From the geological evidence of the formation of a peneplain 
with leaf-beds and Miocene, or older basalt,’' lava flows in the 
mountain regions of Gippsland, it may be concluded that the great 
uplift of this fairly mature area, geographically speaking, took 
place at the close of the Miocene and Lower Pliocene (Kalimnan) 
times, named by E. C. Andrews The Kosciusko Period.A range 
of high land running more or less parallel to the south-eastern 
coast of Australia was then elevated to heights varying from 2000 
to 7300 feet above sea-level. Following upon this, along the Gipps¬ 
land Lakes district, there is evidence of a secondary subsidence, 
which is progressing even down to the present time. This Late 
Pleistocene to Recent downward movement is proved by the 
■drowned ends of river valleys, as pointed out by Dr. Hal],‘^ which 
are seen at the North Arm of Lake Cunningliame, Lake Bunga 
and Lake Tyers. Further proof of this subsidence is met with in 
the great depths of the river valleys near the coast; and in that 
district in 1915, I had the opportunity of seeing the pile driving 
for the Nicholson River Bridge, wdiere 80 ft. of alluvium had been 
penetrated without reaching bedrock. That this subsidence, how- 
eevr, is intermittent, is proved by finding not very far away, low 
cliSs of Kalimnan sands well above sea-level and surrounded by the 
torrent gravel. 

So far as my own observations go, the torrent gravels with their 
large boulders and rounded fragments of silicified wood seem to 
rest on or pass downwards into fine sand; at other times to rest 
on older rocks (Janjukian). The lower sands are undoubtedly of 
Kalimnan age, as they represent the Moitun and Boggy Creek 
ironstone series of McCoy, and also the Jimmy’s Point shell-marl. 
This sequence is supported by evidence already published by 
Messrs. Dennant and Clarke,^ for in a section of Underwood’s 
Clifi at Bellevue, N.W. of Bairnsdale (see woodcut), we have a fer¬ 
ruginous sandy conglomerate pasing upwards into heavy gravel 
wash ( = torrent gravel) with a fossil lo-g; this is underlain by four¬ 
teen feet of ferruginous fossil blocks (containing Kalimnan fossils), 

1 Geagn^phical Unity of Eastern Australia. Journ. and Proc. R. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. xlix., 
pfe. iv., IPIO, pp. 420-480. 

2 Viet. Nat., vol. xxxi., 1914, p. 32. 

3 Proc. Itoy. Soc. Victoria, vol. xvi. (n s.), pt. i., 190 \ p. 29, pi. iv. 
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then four feet of clay, eighteen feet of limestones with fine gravel, 
four feet of yellow limestone and one hundred feet of alternating 
hard and clayey limestones- Seeing that the ferruginous bed at 
Underwood’s contains Lower Pliocene fossils, the torrent gravel 
which rests upon it, on acount of its different lithological structure, 
will he post-Kalimnan. Allowing for the great physiographic 



Section at Underwood’s, Lower Mitchell Eiver. After Pennant and 
Clark, with additions. Showing relative position of Gravels with 
SiliciSed Wood. 

la—Janjiikian marls; lb—Janjukian limestone; 2—Kalimnan 
tos&iliferons ironstone; 3—Gravels (Werrikooian), with silici- 
fied wood. 

•changes which have taken place since Kalimnan times, the beds ot 
gravel immediately following could hardly be younger than Upper 
Pliocene or Werrikooian. That Dr. Hall was inclined to regard 
these gravel beds as older, that is, of Kalimnan age, can be 
gathered from his remarks in the paper on the Gippsland Lakes, 
where he says: ‘‘ Clear evidence of the age of the gravels is shown 
at Red Bluff, near the mouth of Lake Tyers. The cliffs here consist 
of yellow and grey sands crowded with AracJi?}aides mcisa, Tate, 
and are of Kalimnan (? Miocene) age. The sandstones contain a 
few quartz pebbles, which form intercalated sheets in the upper 
part of the cliff.” If, however, we regard this upper bed as dis¬ 
tinct from the lower yellow and grey sands, we must necessarily 
•conclude that they are of later age than the ecliinoid-bearing sands. 


1 Loc. supra cit., 1914, pp. 33, 34. 
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and therefore Post-Kaliinnan or Werrikooian, and this conclusion' 
appears to agree ^Yith the evidence fi-om Bellevue and the general' 
sections along the Orbost railway line. Moreover, these lower 
sands with echinoids are, prima facie, marine, whilst the torrent 
gravel by the nature of its composition, as the debris of mountain* 
streams, is undoubtedly of terrestrial origin. 

This term ** terrestrial gravels,” was previously used by Dr. T.. 
S. Hall in his paper quoted, and who refers to its origin as a' 
waste-sheet from the mountains to the north. If this subaerial' 
origin were doubted, the following points should settle the ques¬ 
tion :— 

1. —^Were the gravels of marine origin the pebbles would have- 
been of a more uniform size, due to sorting by wave action, and 
the finer sand carried away. The Bairnsdale gravels consist of 
large and small boulders and pebbles emljedded in fine and coarse'* 
sand. 

(Darwin, in describing the gravels of the sloping terraces of the 
Cordillera,2 shows how terrestrial gravels of the terraces consist of 
\vaterworii pebbles, angular, subangular, and rounded, and are- 
embedded in fine sand; whilst the lower talus plain, which he con¬ 
cludes has been subjected to marine influence, has well rounded 
pebbles interstratified with fine sand. The present waiter endorses*, 
these distinctive points from observations made on raised beach 
deposits both round the British Islands and on the Australian* 
coast.) 

The same physical structure is seen in the case of glacial tills, 
where sdrting by levigation has had no chance to work. 

2. —In a marine beach or littoral deposit, sea-shells, shell-frag¬ 
ments or encrusting organisms would almost invariably be present. 
For example, the gravelly marine beds (Janjukian and Kalimnan) 
of the Paynesville Bore do contain marine shell-fragments. The 
Patagonian beach gravels have the pebbles frequently encrusted’ 
with marine organisms. 

—The presence of silicified (derived) blocks of fossil - w^ood 
clearly point to a terrestrial origin, for if drifted wmod It must 
have been silicified siibseqiiently to deposition, yet there is no trace 
of the siliceous cementation of the bed containing the wood. More¬ 
over, all drift wood in fossil deposits se^n by the writer showed 
trac^ of attack by marine organisms as Teredo and worms. 


1 Victorian Nafeiralist, vol. xxxi., 1914, p. 83. 

2 Darwin. Qecl. Observations on the Volcanic Islands and parts of South America, visited 
daring the voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, 2nd ed., 1876, pp, 286-9 and pp. 290-92. 
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4.—The unconformable relation of this gravel bed to the under¬ 
lying shallow marine deposits, and its aspect in regard to the 
present physiography of the coast allow of no other conclusion than 
that it is terrestrial. 

Age of the Fossil Wood. 

(a) Evidence for Kalimnan Age. 

Although the gravels containing the logs and pebbles of silici- 
£ed wood have been shown to be of Werrikooian age, the timber, 
being already mineralised, must have had an earlier origin. It 
has been previously noted that some of the Kalimnan shallow marine 
beds are replaced in certain areas by fine Rih'cious sands, and it is 
reasonable to assume that there, by their freedom from marine 
fossils, they were parts ot old land surfaces. It is probable that 
upon these Kalimnan sands grew the tall timber which gave rise to 
the silicified tree stems. As these old pioneers of our present 
heritage of the Gippsland forests arrived at maturity, they would 
in the course of events succumb to the fury of wind and rain - and 
become buried in silt and sand. Through the percolation of alka¬ 
line water they would readily yield to silicification, much in the 
same way as the Acao^as and other trees and shrubs of the Cairo 
petrified forests were formed. 

That these trees did not grow in any profusion on the slopes of 
the northern ranges is an inevitable conclusion, seeing that at 
that time, as now, there must have been a great deal of vertical 
erosion on the sides of the hills, and that the natural home for the 
forests would be along the foothills and flats. There the accumu¬ 
lated remains of logs and branches would be gathered, where 
quieter conditions of deposition would obtain, inducing fairly 
rapid silicification. The same forces which would break up the sur¬ 
face of the older beds to form the Werrikooian gravels would also 
bring down the fragments of volcanic rocks and quartzites from 
the high lands to the north. 


(b) Evidence for Janjnhmn Age. 

On the other hand it might even be proved by the collection of 
further evidence from stratigraphical relationship, that the silici¬ 
fied wood was derived from quartzitic deposits under the older 
(Miocene) basalt-lav as, of 'which there are numerous rpnnnanis along 
the upper reaches of the Dargo and Tambo Rivers. This could 
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only be arrived at by a careful search of valley sections in those 
areas, for evidence of silicilied tree-stems nz situ. 

With regard to the silicification of loose sand overlain by basalt, 
it is, for example, well known that the sands of Kalininan age in 
the Melbourne area which would otherwise be of loose texture, where 
covered by the newer basalt, are consolidated and silicihed, it 
may be assumed, by alkaline waters froin the overlying lavas, 
which either contained dissolved silica or dissolved it during 
percolation; and frequently pieces of wood are found in the sands 
which have been preserved through the reactions from the lava 
above. It is therefore easy to conceive that in the same way the 
thorough silicification of logs of wood might occur in the Miocene 
deposits of the uplands and plateaus of Gippsland, where leaves 
of Eucalypts and fronds of ferns have been found, as at Dargo and 
Bogong. 

Up to the present no information regarding the occurrence of 
silicified wood in the Dargo district has been furnished, the wood 
there found being merely lignified. Thus, Reginald A. F. Mur¬ 
ray, in his Report on the Geological Survey of Portions of Dargo 
and Bogong,mentions gravels, sands and clays with impure 
lignites of Miocene age, resting on the bedrock and overlain by 
Miocene basalt (op. cit. p. 98). The same author (p. 102) says, 

In a head of the Bundarrah, on the south-w’estern margin of the 
basalt, are exposed beds of yellowish brown laminar clay contain¬ 
ing fossil leaves ; and again (p. 106), referring to the beds ex¬ 
posed on the Mayford Spur at Synnot’s claim, he states that here 
also are siliceous conglomerates and ferruginous bands containing 
fossil leaves.^’ 


Description of Fossil Wood. 

Specimen A. Eucalyptus afi. melliodora^ Cunningham. 

This specimen is a slab of silicified wood measuring about 15 
cm. X 9 cm. x 3 cm. It was presented to the Museum collection by 
Mr. G. S. Rees, of the Construction Branch of the Victorian Rail¬ 
ways, and was obtained by Malcolm S. Moore, B.E., in 1915, from 
Bruthen, during the construction of the Orbost railway line. The 
following is a note on its occurrence kindly supplied by Mr. Moore 
at my request:— 


1 Prog. Rep. Geol. Surv, Viet., No. V., 1878, pp. 98.117. 
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This fossil wood is found in the coarse gravel beds which over- 
lie the limestone and finer drift sands, and which appear to mark 
the course of the creeks in late Tertiary times. They frequently 
form the resistant material which has determined the position of 
the ridges. The fossil wood occura with pebbles of quartzite, milky 
quartz and various volcanic rocks. The wood is always rouiided 
and waterworn, and appears to have been petrified in some deposit 
previous to the one in which it is now found. The pebbles come 
from rocks which form the hills northwards from Omeo. There is 
abundance of Yellow Box growing in these hills at present.’’! 

The general appearance of this specimen of fossil wood is closely 
like that of Yellow Box (Bucah/ptus melliodora). Sections were cut 
in three directions, microphotographs of which accompany these 
notes. 

Annual rings.—These average about 2 mm. apart in the fossil. 
In the Yellow Box specimen before me they average about 2.5 mm. 
This dihereiice might of course be due to dryness of soil in the case 
of the fossil specimen, and in any case there is always a large 
amount of variation even in individual examples. 

Pores.—In the fossil specimen these are thin-walled and rather 
densely packed. In E.melliodorn they are moderately thin-walled 
and slightly less densely packed. In E.ohliqiia (Messmate), the 
pores are large and more dispersed. In EJiemiphlola (Grey Box) 
and its variety, alhetiR (White Box), the pores are very dense. In 
E,re [plans (Mountain Ash Gum), the pores are large, and more 
widely dispersed than in the fossil specimen, and the walls are 
thicker. E, Sieherimia (Silver Top) shows a closely similar struc¬ 
ture to the fossil in transverse section. In E.niaci'orhjpicha (Vic. 
torian Stringy Bark) the pores are less numerous than in the 
fossil. 

Tangential Section.—The cross sections of the medullary rays in 
the fossil as compared with E. Sieheriana are shorter and more irre¬ 
gularly curved and tapering, whilst it closely agrees with those in 
E.melliodora. In E.regnans the fibres are denser and the medul¬ 
lary rays more numerous. 

Radial Section.—The bundles of cells forming the rays in the 
fossil wood are much coarser in structure than in E.hemiphloia^ 
and are exactly similar to those in E.indlindora. Tn E.lmnoan/lon 
and E.regnans the rays are more closely arranged. 


1 This last statement was in reply to a question as to whether Yellow Bo3c was fomid in 
the district. 
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Upon submitting micropliotographs of the wood to Mr. R. T. 
Eaker, of the Sydney Technological Museum, who is a recognised 
authority on this subject, I have received the following interesting 
notes:—' 

The weathered surface rather favours a coarse-grained timber, 
but such is not brought out in the other three. Your placing it 
near E.melliodora is a very good one, although the walls of the 
pores are much thinner than my specimens, otherwise I think it 
will do. In tangential section the rays are rather too small for 
that species than in my sections, but the radial is satisfactory. The 
other nearest Eucalypt is E.albtiuJ*^ 

The Eucalypt, E.alhens. referred to is the White Box, sometimes 
regarded as a variety of EJiemiphloia; but as already pointed out, 
the pores are much denser in EJiemiphloia, and its rays are 
smaller and more finely cellular. 

From the above comparison I think one is justified in placing 
specimen k nearest E.melliodora, but evidently an ancestral form 
of that species. During the time elapsing between the Upper 
Miocene or Lower Pliocene and the present (at a low estimate of 
about one and a-half to two million years), there was ample oppor¬ 
tunity for a species like that of the genus Eucalyptus to vary. 
This is not a bold assumption, seeing that within the scope of very 
modern physiographic? changes, variations in the genus have 
undoubtedly happened. 

Specimen B. Eucalyptus sp. afi. piperita. Smith. 

This specimen of fossil wood is of an entirely different character 
of Eucalypt to the preceding. It was obtained from the same gravel 
beds, but at Baker^s Bight, Mallacoota Inlet, by Mr. P. H. Bond, 
who presented it to the Museum. The specimen measures about 
31 cm. X 5 cm. x 5 cm. It is similarly silicified, though not so 
completely, and shows the burrows of a longicorn beetle traversing 
part o-f the wood; this burrow is about 3 mm. in diameter, and 
resembles those commonly found in such wood at the present time. 

From a comparison of the wood structure this specimen comes 
nearest to E.piperita (White Stringy Bark). The radial section 
^ows the same characters in having the compressed cells of the 
rays in perfectly straight series and of the same dimensions; while 
the marked fissile character of the liber cells is more like that 
species than E.ohliqua, The latter species, moreover, has larger 
radial tubes, and the pitted structure of the walls of the vertical 
ducts or pores is more conspicuous. 




t^roc. R.S. Victoria, 1918. Plate 



RC., Photo. 


Tertiary Fossil Wood, Bruthen, Gippsiand 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE X. 

.Fig. I.—Transverse section of silicified wood of Bucalyptm aff., 
melliodora, Cunningham. From the Tertiary gravels of 
Bruthen, Gippsland, x 13. 

.Fig. 2.—Radial section of ditto, x 13. 

.Fig. 3.—Tangential section of ditto, x 13. 

JFig. 4.—Surface of weathered specimen of silicified wood {E. aS. 
melliodora) from Bruthen, Gippsland. Nat. size. 
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Art. IX .—The Physiogra'phy of the Werribee River Area^ 

By CHAELES FENNER, D.Sc. 

[Read llth July, 1918]. 


(With Plates XI. and XII., and 40 text figures). 

1. Area dealt with. 

11. G-enebal Considerations. 

III. Previous Literature, Acknowledgements, &c. 

IV. History, Early Settlement, and Nomenclature. 

V. Rainfall, Water Supply, &c. 

(a) Rainfall. 

(b) Evaporation. 

(c) Run-off, etc. 

(d) Water storage. 

(e) Sediment carried. 

VI. Introductory Survey of the Whole Area. 

(a) Definition of blocks A and C. 

(b) Definition of block D. 

(c) Definition of block B. 

(d) Definition of block E. 

VII. The Rocks op the Arka. {Age, nature and resistance to erosion,y 

(a) Lower Ordovician. 

(b) Granites and Granodiorites. 

(c) Permo-Carboniferous. 

(d) Older Basaltic lava flows. 

(e) Middle Tertiaries. 

( f) Newer Basaltic lava flows. 

(g) Recent Gravel, Sands, and Soils. 

(h) Dykes of various ages. 

VEII. Dominant Physiographic Features, 

(a) The Peneplain, its date of completion. 

(i.) Introductory. 

(ii.) The Peneplain as an Australian feature. 

(iii.) Age of the Uplift. 

(a) Physiographic evidence. 

(b) Palaeontological evidence. 

(c) Previous Victorian opinions. 

(d) Conclusions. 
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(b) The Faultingy its age and effects, 

(i.) The Rowsley or Bacchus Marsh Fault- 
(ii.) The G-reendale Fault, 

(iii.) Minor Faults. 

(iv.) Previously demonstrated Faults. 

(v.) Suggested Faults. 

(vi.) The Sunklands. 

(vii.) Final considerations as to Age. 

(e) The Newer Volcanic Sheety and its effects. 

IX. Detailed Account op the Physiography. 

(a) Manges and Hills. 

(i.) The Main Divide. 

(ii.) The Block Ranges.” 

(a) Blackwood and Lerderderg Ranges. 

(b) Brisbane Ranges. 

(c) The Ballan Plateau. 

(d) The Gisborne Highlands. 

(iii.) Residual Hills. 

(a) The You Yangs. 

(b) The Anakies. 

(c) Trig Hill, Bald Hull, etc. 

(d) Mount Wilson. 

(iv.) Volcanic Kills. 

(a) Wuid Kruirk. 

(b) Mount Blackwood. 

(c) Mount Bullengarook. 

(d) Gisborne and its neighbours. 

(e) The Anakies. 

(f) Volcanic hills of the Lower Plains. 

(g) Volcanic hills about Ballan. 

(b) Mivers and Valleys. 

(i.) The Werribee Basin and its Divides. 

(ii.) The Werribee and it Tributaries. 

(iii.) Details of Individual Streams. 

(a) Werribee River. 

(b) Lerderderg River. 

(o) Parwan and Yaloak Creeks, 

(d) Pyke’s Creek and its tributaries. 

(e) Myrniong Creek. 

(f) Korkuperrimul Creek. 

(g) Goodman’s Creek. 

(h) Pyrete Creek. 

(i) Djerriwarrh and Toolem Creeks, 
(iv.) Buried Rivers (pre Hewer Basaltic), 

(c) Plains and Swamps. 

(i.) Volcanic Plains, 

(ii.) Alluvial Plains. 

(iii.) The Bacchus Marsh Basin. 
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X. Economic Importance op the Physiographic Features. 

(i.) Roads and Railways. 

(ii.) Water Conservation. 

(iii.) Pojpnlatio7i and Occupations. 

XI. Chronological Pkcorh op the Physicgraphy op the Area. 
XIL List op References Quoted in this Paper. 


1.—Area dealt with. 

The area dealt with in this paper is that part of Victoria drained 
by the River Werribee and its tributaries. The country that has 
been visited and examined includes also the water sheds separating 
the Werribee from its neighbour rivers on the north, east, and 
west, and it was found convenient, for the following out of certain 
features, to further carry the investigations southward to include 
the You Yangs and Anakies, and the eastern face of the Brisbane 
ranges. This embraces a total area of nearly 1500 square miles, 
and is set out on the map shown as Plate XI. 


II.—General Considerations. 

While the Werribee is one of the smaller rivers of the State, it is 
in many ways one of the most interesting. The great stretch of 
plain about the Lower Werribee was? the scene of many of the inci- 
dents of the early dawn of Victorian history. These great plains, 
known as Iramoo,^’ by the aboriginals, were crossed by Flinders 
(1802), Grimes (1803), Hume and Hovell (1824), and here also some 
of the first extensive land surveys were carried out by John H, 
Wedge, the first surveyor of the State. 

In contrast with these early-known volcanic plains, now com¬ 
paratively well settled, and crossed by important roads and rail¬ 
ways, we have in the northern parts a large unmapped area, an 
area of steep, thickly-timbered ranges, intersected by a maze of 
gullies, an area where roads and fences are rarely seen, and where 
the sole inhabitants are occatsional prospectors or sawmillers. 
These unsettled uplands, consisting of steep, quartz-strewn ranges, 
form portion of the great general uplifted and dissected peneplain 
of Victoria. Discussion is entered into as to the probable period 
when this planation was accomplished, and its relation to other 
tertiary features—^the faulting and the volcanic periods. 

Midway in the area is the green oasis of Bacchus Marsh, with 
its neighbouring complex geological formations, and its puzzling 
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^physiographic features; while an added interest to the whole area 
lies in the fact that several well-defined faults traverse the country 
and greatly influence the topography. The existence of certain of 
these faults will be demonstrated in this paper, and their great im¬ 
portance in the history and economy of the Werribee area, as well 
as their probable relationship to the general physiography of the 
State, will be dealt with. 

The main part of the paper is of course occupied by a detailed 
description of each river, hill, and plain, as observed in the field. 
The structure and origin of each feature is considered. The 
^‘buried rivers^’ also provide material for a separate section, and 
the pre-basaltic drainage system has been partly reconstructed. 
The progressive physiography is then summed up in a ‘^chrono¬ 
logical column.'^ 

Research into the origin of the name of the river has revealed 
so much of interest in its varying nomenclature that it has been 
thought advisable to include mention of same, and this in turn in¬ 
volves some considerations as to early history and settlement. 
Finally, an eflort has been made to correlate the present occupation 
of this area by man with the structural features and formations. 
In this section the various towns and villages in the Werribee area 
are considered in relation to their geographical situation. The 
influence of the main topographical features on roads, railways, 
water supply, etc., is also discussed. 

III.—Previous Literature, Acknowledgements, etc. 

While there has been little previous work done on the actual 
physiography of the Werribee or any part thereof, an enormous 
amount of material, geological and otherwise, has been published 
which has various bearings on same, and this has been utilised to 
the fullest extent possible. 

(a.) Professor Skeats’ University Geological Survey Party, 1915, 
which worked in connection with the Mines Department, devoted its 
time to the Blackwood parish, and especially to the neighbourhood 
of Greendale, in this area. The writer contributed a small paper 
on the physiography of the same, embracing the opinions of the 
party on the important ‘‘ Greendale fault this has not been pub¬ 
lished, and has been, with the permission of Professor Skeats, 
largely embodied in this paper. 

(b). The Lands Department courteously supplied copies of the 
numerous parish and county plans of the area, and these w^ere 
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likewise utilized- The almost total absence of features ’’ fromi 
the parish plans; greatly minimizes their value, and for part of the 
area dealt with, not even parish plans were available. Parts of 
the plan of County Bourke, for instance, remain to-day as they 
were first published, unfinished, many years ago, on the 1846-4fi- 
surveys. 

(c) . The geological formations underlying the surface features, 
have necessarily been of prime importance, and the Quarter Sheets^ 
published by the Victorian Geological Survey have been liberally 
.availed of. In addition, the writer has been kindly supplied by 
the Survey authorities with copies of the unpublished plans of 
Moorabool W., Moorabool E., Korweinguboora, Blackwood, Gorong 
and Darriwill. Further, he has been allowed to make tracings of 
unpublished quarter sheets 11 S.E. and S.W. The various reports 
of that department, including boring records, have also been, 
utilized. 

For all this, thanks are due to the Director, Mr, H. Herman, 
and his officers, especially Mr. W. Baragwanath, of the Ballarat 
Branch, 

(d) . The Military Survey of the Commonwealth has, fortunately, 
done a great deal of contouring worls; in this area. The writer has- 
thus had the invaluable^ assistance of their published sheets, as well 
as access to all the original field* notes of the surveyors, in which 
matter every assistance was kindly afforded by the officers of that 
branch; special thanks are due to the chief draughtsman, Lieut. 
Baisbeck. 

Subsequent to the preparation of the paper, the Commonwealth- 
Military Survey have published a contoured plan of the greater 
part of this area, on a scale of two miles to the inch. It is on sale 
as the Ballan-Meredith-Sunbury-Melbourne sheet, and reference to 
same would help to make clear many points in this paper that it 
was not possible to illustrate. 

(eV The Bailway Department has, during earlier years, accumu¬ 
lated much, valuable information in the nature of trial railway" 
surveys over various less-known parts of the area, and the writer 
was allowed to examine and make full notes from all these old 
surveys in their offices. 

(f). In the matter of rainfall apd water conservation, the Com¬ 
monwealth Meteorologist and the State Bivers and Water Supply 
Commission courteously complied with all requests for-information 
made to them. 
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(g) . Since this account of previous literature has developed into 
iB. series of grateful acknowledgments, the writer would here wish 
^Iso to place on record his chief acknowledgment—to Professor 
Skeats, of the Melbourne University, who first suggested this river 
Bs a subject of study, and who has also afforded every encourage¬ 
ment, and helped to make available many of the sources of infor¬ 
mation mentioned above. 

(h) . To Mr. A. W. Steane, of Ballarat, thanks must also be 
recorded. Mr. Steane accompanied the writer on his wanderings 
for many weeks during vacations, and assisted to explore numerous 
liills and valleys in which his interest was not great, and provided 
also an easy and rapid means of travelling from place to place. 

A full list of the references quoted in this paper will be found at 
-the end. (Section XII). 

IV.—History, Early Settlement, Nomenclature, etc. 

From the point of view of settlement, the two portions of the 
Werrihee basin—^the extreme upper and the extreme lower parts— 
present a marked and interesting contrast. The wide, level basalt 
plains of the Lower Werrihee were among the earliest settled por* 
tions of the State, while the thickly-timbered, deeply-gullied, 
quartz-strewn Ordovician ranges of the upper Werrihee still remain 
to a large extent uncharted and unsurveyed. 

To go right back to the early morning time of the history of 
Victoria, we find that on Saturday, May 1st, of the year 1802, 
Matthew Flinders landed on the low Western shore of Port Phillip, 
and walked across these plains to the highest peak of the You Yangs, 
which he called Station Peak; from there he observed the plains of 
the Lower Werrihee—^the first white man so to do. His log-book 
entry is of some physiographic interest: “ Our way was over a 
low plain where the water appeared frequently to lodge; it was 
covered with small-bladed grass, but the soil was clayey and 
shallo'W.’^ (ref. 59). It was just two years later that a second 
explorer traversed these plains, in the perso*n of Mr. Charles 
Grimes, then Surveyor-General of New South Wales. Grimes was 
sent by Governor King in 1803 to walk round and survey the 
"harbour of Port Phillip. During this survey, on Mo-nday, 14th 
February, 1803, he made the first crossing of what ’is now the 
Werrihee Kiver. Beyond mentioning the crossing, he leaves us no 
observation of any value (ref. 58). 
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In 1824-5, Hume and Hovell, in their overland journey from' 
Sydney, also crossed the river, and it would appear that they gave 
the stream a name. Bonwick records in his book of 1883 (ref. 68, 
p. 83): Piercing the Dividing Range near Kilmore they reached 
the Plains, crossed the Arudell, now the Werribee, and camped at 
what the natives called Geelong.’’ Labilliere (ref. 59, p, 196) 
says: Hume speaks of a stream he calls the Tweed. . . , The^ 
Tweed was probably the Werribee or perhaps the Saltwater River.” 

Having now mentioned two possible original names of the Wer- 
ribee River, we find ourselves in the midst of a most confused 
period, during which no less than seven names were applied to that 
river whose name is now so firmly established as the Werribee. 
While briefly following out this matter, we may also endeavour to 
arrive at the origin of the present name. 

We pass on to the period about 1836-6, when settlement of the 
Port Phillip District really commenced. Then came John H. 
Wedge, the pioneer surveyor of Port Phillip; to this gentleman we 
owe most that we know of the early settlement of the lower Wer¬ 
ribee. He crossed the river, then in flood, on Sunday, August 30th, 
1835 (ref. 68), and records: ‘'This river I have named the Peel.” 
(This was on the day that Fawkner’s party landed on the site of’ 
Melbourne.) 

Just about this time, also, the name of the River Exe was given 
to the Werribee, while Hume and HovelPs “ Arndell ” had become- 
“ Ardnell,” and had been transferred to the more northerly stream- 
(later the Saltwater). Bonwick (rof. 58, p. 275) refers to a map 
published by Arrowsmith, in 1837, giving “ a river flowing south 
to Hobson’s Bay, as the Ardnell, liow the Saltwater.” He a<lds 
” Across the Exe and the Ardnell are written the words: Exten¬ 
sive and l>eautiful downs, called Tramoo by the natives.” 

Major Mitchell, viewing the Bay from the top of Mount Macedon, 
on September 30th, 1836 (ref. 60), says; “I perceived distinctly 
the course of the Exe and Arundcll Rivers.” Mr. F. G. A. Bar¬ 
nard states, in a letter, that the Werribee is mentioned in Batman’s- 
account of his settlement of Port Phillip, and is called the Exe. 
Mr. Barnard also points out that this name is still perpetuated in 
the village of Exford, situated where the Toolam Toolern Creek 
enters the Werribee. 

We have thus had our stream as the Peel, Tweed, Exe, and 
Arndell; from now on the names applied approximate more closely 
to- the present one. In 1856, Bonwick (ref. 67) reproduced an old 
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map (undated) from the surveys of Wedge and others. On this 
the Werrihee is shown, but not named, while the Saltwater is given 
two names; near the mouth it is named the Saltwater Eiver; while 
higher up it is labelled ‘‘River Wearily.’’ 

By the courtesy of Mr. Saxton, of the Lands Department, the 
writer has been shown an interesting original map of part of the 
Harbour of Port Phillip by D’Arcy, July, 1837. This shows only 
the mouth of the Werrihee, but it is clearly labelled Eiver 
WearihyP 

In 1838, in a map by Asst. Surveyor Smythe, the name is very 
distinctly lettered, and twice spelt “ Weariby.” It is believed by 
some that this name is the “ Wearily of the Saltwater transferred, 
and with the italic ‘*1’^ of a previous map mistaken for a “b.”* 
Probably, however, the error was in the map reproduced by Bon- 
wick, with an “ 1 ” replacing a “ b.” 

Wedge published a good deal of description and some pictures 
from 1836 onwards, referring to the river as the “ Peel or Weir- 
ibie River,” and later, foregoing the name (Peel), which he had 
originally given, he refers to it as simply the “Weiribie.” We 
thus see that within the first twenty years after its discovery, the 
river had been referred to as the Peel, ArndelL (Ardnell, Arundell), 
Tweed, Exe, Weariby (Wearibie, Weiribie), and Werrihee. 

The present incomplete survey of this country has been referred 
to, and it is of interest, to note that in “ Ham’s Map of 1847,” of 
which Mr. Barnard has kindly lent a tracing, the general outline 
of the Werrihee and its tributaries is almost as well set out as it is 
at the present time. 

From at least as early as 1847, and probably since 1840, the 
river has been consistently inferred to as the Werrihee River, 
although in 1866 Wedge wrote a letter to Bonwick, in which he 
refers to the Weiribie River. 

While Bonwick mentions the changes which have taken place in 
names, and quotes the Wearily becoming Werrihee as an instance, 
there is still a possibility that the name is of aboriginal origin. 
For instance, Wedge, who was the first settler on the river, and a 
man of parts, would hardly forego the prior name of “ Peel,” given 
by himself, to such a chance-grown name as Weariby. Further^ 
in one of his sketches he refers to- the Weiribie Yaloak; and since 
the latter is the aboriginal word for river, it naturally suggests 
that the first word was also native. Mr. G. Firth Scott (ref. 61, p. 
94), says with reference to Hume and Hovell’s journey: “ Arriving 
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at a ci'eek named by the blacks Werribee, and by Hume the Arndell, 
they refreshed theiiKselves,^' etc. The writer believes for the a]>ove 
reasons, that tha name wasi an aboriginal one. Whatever the mode 
of 03 ‘igin may have been, the rather euphonious title of “The 
Werril)ee,’^ has now been firmly established. 

There are many other interesting facts on record concerning the 
origin of place names in this area, but most of these are well known, 
as, for instance, the complex story of tluv naming of the You Yangs 
.and the Anakies. While it is satisfactory to note the large per¬ 
centage of aboriginal names pret>'.erved, some of these have locally 
fallen into disuse, although still recorded on the maps. For 
example, Wuid Kruirk, a dominating hill almost on the Divide, is 
known only by the name of Blue Mountain—a name too common 
to be of much value. Again, the Korjamutuuip Creek is almost 
always referred to either as Doctor’s or Pyke’s Creek, while the 
Korkuperrimul in its lower part is.called Lyell’s Creek. 

Four o-f the parallel northcrii tributaries of the Werribee are in¬ 
teresting in that their aboriginal-sounding names all commence in 

Kor,”—i.e., Konveinguboora, Korjamumnip, Korobeit, and 
Korkuperrimul j this Mr. Saxton believes to he an imitative refer¬ 
ence to the sound made by a frog, and used to denote water. 

It is difficult to find any reliable translation of these or other 
aboriginal place names. The early settlers often mistook wot’ds of 
the blacks, and almost always finally came to mispronounce them. 
Then, on being, written and introduced into maps, further changes 
of pronunciation would probably take place, and effectively dis¬ 
guise whatever original meaning the words may have had. Added 
to this there is a strong tendency among ns, unfortunately, to 
anglicise the pronunciation of native names, and thus, for 
•example, we find the pleasing name of Naraooorte (S. A.) pronounced 
and written Narrowcourt.” 

Another peculiar feature is the giving of the same place name to 
two well separated places. Thus we have Steiglitz, a volcanic eleva¬ 
tion on the open plains of Ballan, wdiile the mining town of Rteig- 
litz is in the heart of the heavily-timbered Brisbane ranges, aboxit 
twenty-five miles away. Both places are named after an early 
•settler (1838) von Steiglitz (ref. 62). More confusing and anomalous 
is the application of the name of ** Mount Blackwood,” long given 
to the volcano north-west of Bacchus Marsh, to the mining town 
seven miles away, in the valley of the Lerderderg River. There is 
very little communication between the two places, and their postal 
services conie from quite different directions. 
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The Lerderderg River also presents a problem of nomenclature, 
It is believed by some to be aboriginal, and to signify a '' broken 
.reed/^ Others state that the name was given by Messrs. Bacchus 
and Hepburn, who, when exploring in these wilder parts, were 
^constantly humming certain minstrel refrains, then all the rage 
in London. Thus, it is stated, we get the Jim Crow,’^ a creek 
near Daylesford, and the La-di-dah ’’—from two of the better 
known refrains. This word La-di-dah, on being printed on maps, 
was given (it is said) the dignity of an improved spelling, which 
led to our present Lerderderg.’^ 

The late Mr. C. Crisp, of Bacchus Marsh, a well-knowm authority 
-on the history of that district, published a brief account of Bacchus 
Marsh in 1891; therein he mentions the Lerderderg as being the 
camping place of Mr. Bacchus, Junr., in 1838, and states that the 
river was then called Lardedairk by the natives. This account of 
the origin of the name seems the most probable one. 

It will be seen that the gathering of reliable accounts of the origin 
of place names is attended by much difficulty. An effort has been 
made in this section to bring together, as briefly as possible, the 
most interesting and most reliable instances. Kind assistance in 
the collection of historical facts was given by Mr. A. W. Greig, 
Secretary of the Historical Society of Victoria, and by Mr. Saxton, 
-of the Lands Department. 

V.—Rainfall and Water Supply. 

It has been found possible under this head to make some attempt 
at quantitative work. By the courtesy of various officials, records 
of rainfall, evaporation, run-off, sediment carried, etc., have been 
collected. 

It may be advanced as an apology that the records are few, and 
do not extend over a length of years. Still it is possible to make 
estimates from the material in hand, and this has been done. It 
will at any rate serve as a beginning with which future w^orkers 
in this area may make comparisons. 

(a) BainfoLl .—This as supplied by the Commonwealth Meteoro¬ 
logist from sixteen selected stations, in or near the Werribee basin, 
is set out in tabular form as follows. The stations are placed in 
*order from maximum to minimum. They are the records for the 
past ten years, and include the very wet year of 1911, with more 
than 12 in. over the average, as well as the dry years of 1908 and 
1914. 
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This Dable shows in an interesting way how the various factors 
operating at any one locality remain uniform in their results 
throughout all years. As has been stated, the stations are arranged 
in order, from that with the greatest average fall for the ten years, 
to that with the lowest. The years of maximum and minimum rain¬ 
fall show very nearly the same gradient. 

The average rainfall for the Werribee and Saltwater valleys, 
published by Gregory, from figures supplied by Mr. Barrachi, is 
27 in. (ref. 20). 

The Werribee average, however, must be much lower than this, 
as the figures of the above table are those of a representative ten 
years, and give an average of 22.5 in. The Commonwealth 
Meteorologist, treating the area broadly, in his chart of Victorian 
rainfall, divides the area into zones practically parallel with the^ 
coast:—• 

(1) The mountain area with a rainfall 30 in.—40 in.; (2) an 
intermediate belt 20 in.—30 in.; and (3) a coastal belt with a rain¬ 
fall of 10 in.—20 in. 

This is not the whole truth, however, as certain local difierences 
occur, and an endeavour is made to bring out these points by means 
of the diagram shown in Fig. 1. 

Since there is an undoubted low^ering of the rainfall from the 
Divide to the sea, the chief factors must be (1) height above the sea 
of the station selected, and (2) nearness to the main ranges. The 
two factors are clO'Sely parallel, but not quite so. Selecting these 
two factors, the diagram (Fig. 1) has been drawn thus:—(a) The 
sixteen stations are arranged at even intervals with vertical lines 
drawn to graphically represent the amount of rainfall; (b) In the 
same order, the stations are again similarly arranged, the vertical 
lines now representing, inversely, the nearness to the Main Divide, 
measured as distance from the river mouth; (c) in the third case 
the vertical lines represent the heights above sea level of the various 
stations. It was thought that, if these were the only factors, the 
curves joining the tops of the three, sets of lines would closely 
resemble one another, and that any irregularity in the second curve 
should be compensated for in the third. This proves to be the 
case, with one or two interesting exceptions. 

(a) It is clearly suggested by the diagram that the amount of 
rain received is closely proportionate to the nearness to the Main 
Divide. The rain-bearing winds travel across the area mainly 
from the west and north-west, proceeding from the higher to the- 
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lower portions with a gradually decreasing rainfall. The third 
shows that three BtatiO‘ns'~“Hiddell a Creole, Holinda Vale 
and Sunhury—stand at lower levels than thoir rainfall would 
suggest, bxit all throe lie in valleys oonsidcrahly lower than their 
immediate surroundings. 
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Fig* 1.-—Diagram, showing compariBon botwoen the average rainfalls 
of various places in the aroa, with their heights above sea-level 
and distancesi from the soa. 

The,second irregularity shown is that of Melton and Mt. Cotterill, 
both of which have lower averages than would l>e expected. This 
may be due to tlie fact that the four preceding stations in the 
diagram—all nearer the coast—^have their averages raised by 
ooastal showers, which do not reach as far inland as Melton and 
Mt. Cotterill; while the western and north-western rain-bearing 
ivinds, which determine the rainfall of the area as a whole, have 
lost moet of their moisture befo-re reaching this belt. 

(b) It may be, also, that these westerly and north-westerly winds, 
descending abruptly from the Ballarat plateau (average elevation 
over 1300 ft.) to the Lower Werribee plains (average elevation under 
500 ft.), and thus suddenly becoming more compressed, and there¬ 
fore warmer, are less ready to part with their remaining burden 
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of moisture; this sudden change in level takes place along an almost 
north-south line, referred to in this paper as the Kowsley or 
Bacchus Marsh scarp. 

An interesting and independent corroboration of this point is- 
afforded by the observations of Mr. R. Dugdale, of Bacchus Marsh. 
Mr. Dugdale has a very extensive knowledge of the whole of the 
area, from the point of view of land values, and informs the writer 
that local land buyers have long recognised a “ dry belt ’’ passing* 
from a little east of Anakie through Nerowie, Mt. Cotterill, and 
Melton, almost parallel to the coast. This is a matter of economic 
interest, and the explanation of this dry belt appears to be as stated 
above. 

(b) Evaporation, —Mr. H. C. Wilson, Manager of the Government 
Research Farm, supplies the following records of evaporation from 
a free water surface, taken at that farm, near the town of Wer¬ 
ribee :— 


Year 


Rainfall 


Evaporation 

1913 

_ 

16.43 inches 

- 

46.43 inches 

1914 

- 

13.24 „ 

- 

50.54 „ 

1915 

- 

15.55 „ 

- 

51.75 „ 


For the three summer months of the former two years, the average- 
rdonthly evaporation was as much as 7.11 inches, while for the* 
winter periods the average was 1.44 inches. During the same* 
period the average daily amount of ^‘bright sunlight’’ for the 
year was 5'.2 hours. For the three winter months’the daily average- 
was 4.0 hours, and for the summer period 7.6 hours per day. 

It will thus be seen that evaporation is probably an unusually 
predominant factor in the disposal of the rainfall in these wide vol¬ 
canic plains of the lower Werribee. The soil is generally some¬ 
what clayey, and except after a very dry period when the soil 
cracks are widely opened, the percolation would be small, similarly 
the drainage is poor, swamps are common, and the run-oj6P would 
be comparatively low. With the dry conditions, and the level 
nature-of the^e plains, irrigation is naturally suggested, and we 
find that two of the most important farms of the State (the Govern¬ 
ment Research Farm and the Metropolitan Board Farm) are 
situated here. Both these farms are on aiarge triangular patch of 
river-built naaterial, the soil of which is largely basaltic in origin^ 
although much more sandy and porous than if wholly basaltic. 
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(c) Ihtn-off, etc .—It is probably in the steep, wooded ran^'es of 
the upper part of the basin that the iiuiximum run-off ocx'urs. The 
.eontribuling factors there are (1) steepness of th<^ valley sides, (2) 
fairly impervious uat\irc of the r<K*.k, and (3) tlie higher average 
rainfall. Percolation is probably at a maximum where the sand- 
.stones of the permo-carbon if erous period outcrop, as these are very 
porous, and much fracture<l and faulted. They provide good, l)ut 
not permanent springs. 

In the figures published by the State Pivei‘s and Water Supply 
Commission (River Gaxigings, 1905, p, 7, et. seq.), it is shown that 
peculiar anomalies exist with regard to the percentage of run-off 
Victorian Rivers, and also that very great variations occur. From 
the table showing the maximum and ininimtun annual discharges for 
the whole period, covered by their gaugings, it appears that the 
average maximum discharge is 31.5% of ihe total rainfall, while 
the average minimum is 7.9%. 

We may compare with these the folh^ving figures for the Wevri- 
bee and its tributaries;— 


station 


Year 


Mean Annual 
Uainfall 


Total Averni^e revct'nfeaj^e of 
oiHcharjfe Total disc*barged 


Pyke’s Creek 1909 - H7 in. - 94,170 acro-ffc. - 94% 

near Ballan) - ‘ 1912 - 3G in. - 9,490 acre-ft. - 4% 


This great variation in the amount of run-off must bo due to the 
different distribution of the fall throughout the years mentioned. 
The Werribee River, at the mouth of the Gorge, showrs similar 
variations, with an unusually high percentage discharge in 1909 ;— 


station 


Year 


Mean .ATUtunl 
Ilaitifall 


Total Average I’ert'entuge of 
dlHohargo Total dlwcharged 


Werribee River - 1909 «• 90 in. - 79,970 aere-ft. - 40% 

near the Gorge > - 1912 - 22 in. - 14,450 aesre-ft. - U% 


The gaugings on the Lerderderg at Darley are incomplete, and 
do not show any evidence bearing on this matter. Those taken at 
the town of Werribee, not far from the mouth, should really 
approximate to- the total annual run-off for the whole river basin. 
They are:— 


station 

Werribee lEtiver 
at Weri^thefe ' 


Year 

Mein Annual 
Rainfall 

Total Average 
discharge. 

Percentage of 
Total discharged 

1911 

94 in, 

179.920 acre-ft. 

- 19% 

1912 

19 in. 

96,990 acre-ft. 

- 7% 
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(d) Water Storage.^S\-m^ the figures in the last section are the 
-only data available for the whole area, and since 1911 and 1912 
were respectively very wet (34 in.), and very dry (19 in.), an 
^approximation to the normal discharge might be taken from an 
.average of the two, and would give us about 100,000 acre feet per 
annum. 

As far as can be learnt, the following are the only tributes levied 
*on the river at present:— 

Pyke's Creek Reservoir : Capacity, 14,800 acre-feet. 

Exford Reservoir : Capacity, 10,000 acre-feet. 

Bacchus Marsh (Town): Do-mestic supply of town. 

Werribee (Town): Domestic supply of town. 

It is very evident that mxich more can be done in the way of 
water storage in this basin. Ballan, although situated on the 
Werribee, draws its supplies from a railway department reservoir 
on the upper Moorabool, a river also largely utilized by the Bal¬ 
larat and Geelong Water Commissions. It seems remarkable that 
■such a fine stream as the Lerderderg Ri^er—^the dominant stream 
of the whole basin, and fed by excellent permanent springs in its 
upper branches, should so far not have been used for storage pur¬ 
poses. A small reservoir originally existed on the Lerderderg 
above the town of Blackwood, the water being wholly for mining 
purposes, but this dam was destroyed by a flood many years ago. 

(e) Sediment Carried ,—A series of tests of the amount of solids 
in suspension was made during seven representative months of 
1890. (See River Gaugings, Viet., 1905 and 1912.) The results 
were:— 


Date 

Werribee R.iver at Bacchus 

Marsh 

Lerderderff River uear 
Bacchus Marsh 

December 8 

.20 grains per gal. 

1.18 grains per gal. 

January 13 

.63 ,, ,, 

1.82 „ „ 

February 10 

.27 „ 

1.85 „ 

March 30 

.36 „ 

1.07 

April 13 - - 

. .46 „ „ 

.54 

May 32 

1.R3 „ „ 

6.10 

June 15 - - 

2.65 

1.97 


These may fairly be taken to be the natural burden of the 
streams, uninfluenced by any mining operations. From a con- 
• sideration of the figures, the writer has taken 2 grains per gallon 
as a fair average of the material carried in suspension. No 
account is taken of the material in solution. Applying this to a 
year for which the more complete data afe available, the wet year 
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of 1911, we get an estimate of about 6260 tons of solid carried to 
the seal in that year—an average of abuxit 12 tons per square mile. 
Probably more complete data will show that this estimate is below 
the trutli. 

If WG compare these figures with those of the great and actively- 
eroding rivers in other parts of tlie world (Russell, River 
Developmentwe find that the Werrilxje is not doing very exten¬ 
sive eroding work. This is indicated by the following figures, show¬ 
ing the proportion between the weight of sediment carried and the- 
weight of water :—> 

Rio Grande, 1; 291. 

Uraguay, 1: 10,000. 

Werrib^, 1: 35,000. 

The figures on which this result is based are reliable, but, un¬ 
fortunately, incomplete. In view of the comparatively high grades 
of the various streams of the Worribee, and the extensive dissection 
proceeding in the uplifted blocks, clearly shown in Fig. 30, the- 
result seems very low. 

It must be remembered, however, that the rainfall is compara¬ 
tively poor, and spread over the greater part of the year. Since a 
river does most of its erosive work in flood time, and especially at 
maximum floods, this distribution of the rainfall must be a factor 
against high erosion. Further, the river is working largely in 
very resistant rocks—indurated palaeo 2 oic sediments and alm,ost 
undecomposed basalts. Probably the above ratio^ would be more 
comparable to that of streams of the, same size, working under 
similar conditions; no figures for such comparisons were obtain¬ 
able by the writer. 

Vb—Introductory Survey of the Area. 

In order to convey a preliminary general idea of the physio¬ 
graphic features of the area, we may imagine that we are enabled 
to take a bird's-eye view of the whole country-side. (c,f. Plate XL) 
The general impression would be of an area of low relief, rising 
the flat shore® of Port Phillip Bay to a general level of about 
2400 feet at the Main, Divide " of. Victoria, some 60 miles north¬ 
ward, 

. Colour differences, due to the contrast between the heavily- 
timbered and the pastoral areas, would be apparent, and the 
winding southern and south-easterly rivers would be visible. Along 
these, narrow deeply cut gorges would be noted, apparently irregu- 
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lar in their distribution. With these colour differences as a basis, 
and in order to deal with the area in greater detail, we may dif¬ 
ferentiate the whole into five main topographic '‘blocks/’ These 
are set out in Fig. 2, and are called A, B, C, D, and E. (See 
also block diagram Fig 3.) 



- ^ MaES, ^ 

boundar!es:(iv.b.cae)——* '-*- 


Fllg. 2.—Subdivision of the area into five structural blocks for descxip- 
tirve purposes (Section TI.). 

(a). In the N.W. and S.W., blocks A and C stand out as great 
dark-coloured oblong masses of relatively high relief. Both are 
heavily timbered " Ordovician ranges,” deeply scored into by river 
valleys, and they represent two separate portions of the great 
uplifted peneplain of Victoria. 

u 
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On account of their numerous and steep valleys, both these areas 
present great difficulty for the building of roads or railways. In 
A the only occupations, possible are those of gold miner and saw 
miller. In C this is also the case, except in the W. and S.W., 
wliere lava-flows and other features have so altered matters as to 
allow of grazing and agriculture with comparatively easy com¬ 
munication along N.S. lines. 

(b) . Block D, in the N.E., is also a relatively high mass, but 
lacks the unity of structure sho-wn by both A and C. It is an 
elevated ordovician ‘area,,.augmented in height by numerous vol¬ 
canic hills and flows of lava. To the liorth of this is the Gisborne 
Creek valley, trending eastward, while the southern slopes' contri¬ 
bute several streams (Pyrete, Djerriwarrh, Toolam Toolern Creeks, 
etc.) to the Werribee. 

(c) . The Central block, B, is the most interesting and complex of 
the five. It is an area of varied geological structure, as may be 
seen by reference to the geological map of Victoria. Not only so, 
but the rocks are such as to provide good soils, and the topography 
on the whole, allows for easy communications. While the surface 
of block A is wholly Ordovician, blocks C and D mainly Ordovi¬ 
cian and Newer Volcanic, and block E almost wholly Newer Vol¬ 
canic, this interesting area (block B), contains a very limited out¬ 
crop of low'er Ordovician, abundant glacial sandstones, Older Vol- 
canics, widespread fossiliferous Tertiaries, and broad sheets of 
Newer Volcanic. It is well settled, and mainly pastoral. 

(d) . The last black, E, constitutes the great level plains of the 
lower Werribee, almost wholly volcanic and* lying at a considerably 
lower elevation than any of the other blocks. .These plains are 
generally ,treeless, or sparsely timlHired, and the land is every¬ 
where occupied, mainly by graziers. In the south-west, at the 
mouth of the Werribee, is an important and closely settled irriga¬ 
tion area, while in the N.W., wliere the Werrilvee enters these 
plains, and where the important tributaries of the Korkuperrimul, 
Lerderderg, Parwan and Pyrete Creeks all meet together, is the 
somewhat remarkable and wonderfully fertile basin of Bacchus 
Marsh. 

We should also no-te the great influence of the Newer Volcanic 
(late Tertiary) flows on Blocks B, D, and E. The old physiographic 
features of these areas were almost wholly blotted out by the lava 
flows, and a new set of streams has subsequently developed. 

No single mountains stand out. The main divide is scarcely 
jabove the general level of the uplifted peneplain block on which 
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it lies. Several important volcanic cones, however, rise above this 
.general level, and gain tlieir impressiiveness from the elevations on 
which they stand. First in importance is the dominating cone of 
Mt. Blackwood (2432 feet), standing on the south-eastern edge of 
.the lifted block A. Mounts Bullengarook (2207 feet), and Gisborne 
(2105 feet), stand likewise on^the high ridge of Block D. The most 
important height near the Main Divide is also volcanic; it is called 
Wuid Kruirk (more popularly Blue Mountain, 2800 feet), and is 
practically on the Divide. Two large masses, the Anakies (1350 feet) 
and the You Yangs (1134 feet), are on the lowest block, E. The 
You Yangs is a fine mo-nadnock of granite, which still rises high 
above the lava flows of the plain; while the Anakies are partly 
granite, accompanied and dominated by a chain of high volcanic 
•cones. 



Fig. 3 has been drawn in order to give a rapid visual impression 
of these five great divisions and their relation to the Werribee and 
its tributaries. The figure is drawn as if viewed from the" south¬ 
east. 
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The boundaries l>et%veen the»e five divisiona are not artificial, but 
natural. According to the belief of the writer, such boundaries; 
are in all cases doininant fault lines. Detailed discussion of these 
iinporiaiit faults will l)e found in a later portion of the paper. 


VIL—-The Rocks of the Area. 

Before entering upon the detailed accoi^nt of hill and valley, we- 
may with advantage discuss the nature of the various types of rock 
that occur, in so far as their nature and structure bear on the 
problems of physiography. For convenience we shall deal with the* 
rocks in order of age:— 

(a) Strongly folded sandstones, quartzites, and slates (Lower* 
Ordovician). 

(b) Granites and Granodiorites, (1 Silurian and ? Devonian.) 

(c) Glacial conglomerates and Sandstones. (Permo-carbo- 
niferous.) 

(d) Older Basaltic lava flows. (Early to Middle Tertiary.) 

( e) Gravels, sands and clays. (Middle Tertiary.) 

(f) Newer Basaltic lava flows* (Later Tertiary.) 

(g) Gravels, sands, soila^ etc* .(Post-NeWer basaltic to Becent.) 

(h) Dykes of various agea. . 

The following notes should be read in conjunction with the* 
geological map of Victoria* 

(a) Lower Ordovician .—^Theee rocks form, as far as is known, 
the bedrock of the whole area j they also* optcrop ovet a very large 
part, forming practically the whole surface of Block',A\most of 
C, and part of D. They consist of sandstone^, quartzS^ grits, 
and slates, intensely folded into anticlines and syncl\n^ these* 
strike almost due north, with variations of a few degi^ or 
west. They have been enormously eroded, since in the past they 
may have formed a land surface exposed to atmospheric erosion 
ever since the close-of the far-away Lower Ordovician period. 

In this connection, however, there are other possibilities that* 
must not be overlooked. For instance, A. R. C, Sehvyn, in his* 
Notes on the Physical Geography, etc., of Victoria,* 1866 (ref. 60, 
pp. 9, 10), draws attention to the possibility that the upper palaeo¬ 
zoic sediments of the Grampians area in the west, and the Mansfield- 
Mt. Wellington area in the east may once have extended in a 
** broken and undulating anticlinal arqh,'^ right across the inter¬ 
vening area. The accompanying diagram is but slightly altered 
from that published by Selwyn, and suggests -Ehe possibility referred 
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to (see Fig. 4). Except the smaller outlier of the Cathedral llaiig'e, 
in the Acheron Valley, no tracts of these upper palaeozoic rocks 
have yet been recognised between the Grampians and the Mansfield 
area. Possibly, thei'efore, this intervening area was in those times 



Fig. 4 —Section to illustrate Selwyn^s conception of the possible geological 
structure of Victoria as referred to in Section Vila, This shows a 
geosyncline of Lower Palaeozoic rocks, with a broken anticlinal arch 
of Upper Palaeozoics. 'I’he underlying schists and gneisses have 
been added to those shown in Selwyn’s diagram. 

an elevated north-south area on the flanks of which these two 
widely-separated deposits may have been laid down in two distinct 
basins. The possibility that they once extended across the ai’ea 
under discussion is, however, worthy of consideration. 

In the peniio-carboniferous period vast sheets of glacial material 
were dei>osite(l on the Ordovician, and many i^emnants still I'emain; 
the protective efi'ect of these beds must be borne in mind, but the 
glacial period itself is, in the foregoing paragraphs, regarded as 
an erosive period as far as the lower palaeozoic rocks are concerned, 
There does not apjDear to be any good reason for believing that the 
jurassic sediments of southern and south-western Victorian ever 
extended so far north as to afi'ect the Werribee Kiver area. Neither 
does it seem probable that the tertiary marine invasions ever 
extended over tlie present Ordovician uplands of the area dealt ^Yith 
in this paper. 

Induration of ihese lower Ordovician rocks is in all eases so 
advanced that although, owing to the repeated folding, a variety 
of beds are exposed running in N.S. lines, little differential: erosion 
is to' be noted. In some cases in Block Ai (the Blackwood Banges), 
north of Grceiidale wide quartzite bands may be followed along 
the ridges, in the formation of which they have no doubt played 
their part. Both E.W. and N.S. dykes occur; in places the former 
are very numerous. 

Considerable faulting and jointing is noticeable and this has 
helped to give direction to various valleys. An interesting case is 
that of Back Creek, surveyed by the Melbourne University Survey 
Party in 1915. As shown in Fig 33, this stream is a fairly goo^ 
example of a ''drainage network” (lef. 32, p. 226). In places 
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igneous intrusions have turned these beds into hornfels or spotted 
.slates, as exeiuplified in the Werribee (rorge area, but such altera¬ 
tion is not considerable. 

The present total thickness of these beds is unknown. Tn the 
Bendigo gold held similar rocks were i)enetrated to a depth of 4600 
feet, and proved of the same character thi’oughout. Wo may sxim 
up this most important series of rocks as being extremely and 
.almost uniformly resistant to erosion. (Throughout this paper the 
term Ordovician ’’ refers to these lower Oi'dovician beds.) 

(b) Granites and Granodioritefi. —The nature of the plutonic 
intrusive masses, regarding their resistance to erosion, is well 
known. Granite forms the great mass of the You Yangs, whose 
highest point (Station Peak) still rises like a j)yrainid 1154 feet 
above sea level, and ovei- 800 feet alxm*. the basalt and alluvial 
.surrounding it. Towards the Anakies this granite is much worn 
down, and remains as low hills capped by huge residual tors. The 
only granodiorite exposed is a small area in the Werribee Kiver, 
between Bacchus Marsli and Ballan. It assists in forming the 
rugged and precipitous “ Werril)ee Gorge.’' On tlie surface it 
proves no more resistant than the rock (Ordovician), which it in¬ 
trudes, and presents a fairly level siirface of somewhat clayey and 
gritty soil. 

(c) Permo-GarhothiferonH ,—Tliese roc;ks consist here of glacial 
conglomerates and sandstones, and present some differences in their 
powers of resisting erosion. They are for the most part either level 
hedded or gently dipping, and grade from very coarse conglomer¬ 
ates down to almost uniform tine sandstones. Their investigators 
state that rocks of this age had a variety of origin—glacial, tluvio- 
glacial, and probably lacustrine. Tn jdaces the rocks are much com¬ 
pacted and indurated, as at the mouth of Wevrihcc. Gorge, where 
they occur, in part us steep cliffs. 

At other points we get friable sandstones, giving ns rounded 
grassy hills, and wide U-shaped valleys, as in the lower Korkuper- 
qtdmul (Lyelks Creek) and Bald Hill at Bacchus, Marsh. The 
higher parts of Bald Hill, especially where the dip of the beds is 
most marked, present a very barren appearance, bare rocks being 
exposed over large areas. All the extensive outcrops of glacial are 
within the let-down Block B, except a few wlach have been similarly 
preserved in the N.W. corner of the relatively depressed block E. 
In the north of block B, we also get both types, tlie very hard 
rock giving up the high bluff near Glenpedder homestead, and the 
more friable material providing the pleasant "rounded hills of 
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<Treendale. The glacial deposits are estimated to have a maximum 
thickness of over 2000 feet (ref. 12, p. 269), and their base is 
exposed in many places. They are rarely stratified, are well 
jointed, and are intei'sected by iiuiiierous dykes, now largely decom¬ 
posed. These dykes may be seen typically at the North quarry in 
•Oreendale, along Dales’ Creek, and in the bye-wash cutting at 
Pyke’s Creek reservoir. 

The glacial beds ’’ are much less resistant than the Ordovician 
rocks on which they rest. Almost all trace of these has been denuded 
from the higher peneplaned surface of Block A, but the finding of 
undoubted large glaciated pebbles on the caps of the ridges north 
of Greendale, proves the previous existence of such deposits tliere. 
Mr. C. C. Brittlebank, has also kindly taken the writer to various 
.small patches of undoubted glacial conglomerate, each a few square 
yards in extent, on the topmost ridges of the Lerderderg Ranges, 
.about 1000 feet above the bed of the Lerderderg River (where it 
•enters on the flats). It would apj)ear from the evidence in this 
area that the glacial only survived the peneplanation where it had 
been faulted down, or else persisted, as stated above, in small 
patches, probably in old valley bottoms in the Ordovician. 

(d) Ohhr Basaltic lava flows .—This rock is generally descri})ed 
as of lower to middle tertiary in age. Messrs. Hall and Pritchard 
believed it to be Eocene,^' but other geologists place it higher in 
the series, approximately Miocene.^’ The rock is usually a dense 
black basalt, and is mainly preserved in this area by faulting 
^Greendale and Bacchus Marsh), or faulting and warping (Maude). 
The question of the age of these lavas is briefly discussed in later 
portions of this paper. 

Where it outcrops, it forms well rounded hills (Fig. 20), and 
provides excellent soils, which add much to the fertility of the 
localities mentioned/ Beds of tuff, sometimes a bright red, occur 
in the series, and are to be well seen where the* Myrniong-Grecndale 
road crosses the Korobeit Creek. There appear to have been 
numerous flows, which in places may l^e seen tilted at various 
■angles, especially along the right bank of the Lower Korkuper- 
rimul, and at a point on the upper part of Robertson’s Creek, a 
■snaall tributary of the Lerderderg. The total thickness in this area 
is unknown, but similar flows occur at Flinders to a depth of 1300 
feet. In their present decomposed state these rocks are ea.sily 
eroded. 

(e) Middle Tertiary .—^This series includes a great variety of 
rock types all more or less easily eroded in places notably so. In 
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conimou with otli<:jr tertiary deposits of Victoria, there is no con¬ 
sensus of ojdnioii as to their ajre; Mr. F. Ohapmau classes them as*. 
Janjukiau (i*ef. 12, p. 209). Tliey occur mainly around Bacclms- 
Marsh and in the l^lr^vnn valley, where they have been ]>reHerved 
by faulting, and at Maude*. At Bacchus Marsh they are proljahly 
fluviaiilc, and consist of gravels, samls, clays, lignites, and iron¬ 
stones. 

They include valuable deposits of sands and clays (Dog Trap 
Gully), limestone (Ooimadai), and fire clays (Darley). Their re¬ 
sistance to erosion is feeble, and the l^aiuvan valley, as will be 
shown is an example of a' small creek carving out a great valley in 
this material in a eompai’atively short time. Where the ironstones- 
outcrop, as in cuttings on the Bacchus Marsh-Myrniong road, they 
appear to- be' souiewhat more resistant, but the iron is rapidly 
leached out, and the clayey residue is soon carried away. Valleys 
in these rocks are marked by the frecpieut occurrence of land slips. 
Wilkinson and Daintree (ref. 56, Kote 11) comment on the very' 
easy erosion of these hods in the Parwau valley, and attribute it 
largely to the high percentage of soluble salts contained in the beds^ 
cbiefly sodium chloride and uuiguesium sulphate. 

(f ; jVeiver Baaaltic hva —This is the most widespread sur¬ 

face rock in the area. It covers abuost the whole of block E and 
large parts of B and D, as a great sheet; tongues occur on blocks A 
and C. As already pointed out, it has largely obliterated the old 
drainage system and made the reading of the progressive physio¬ 
graphy of the area a very diflfic.tilt matter. These basalts are usually 
widely placed in age as Pliocene to recent.” The rock is a dense, 
well-eryvstallised basalt, tufaceous beds occur rarely (there is a good 
exposure in a Werribee tributary at the foot of Mount Darri%vill), 
and the very scoriaceous material is confined to the cones. It is 
well Jointed, very platy in i>laces (e.g., bed of Werriljee below 
Ballan), and may Iwa classed as very resistant to ei’osion, 

This estimate of course refers to the rock as it occurs in most of' 
its outcrops, viz., either quite fresh or with negligible decomposi¬ 
tion. It forms on the whole a comparatively thin sheet mainly 
under 150 feet thick with a maximum depth of about 400 feet 
where filling old valleys. 

It is of interest to note here Mr, C. €. Brittlebank^s results, pub¬ 
lished in the Geological Magazine, 1900 Rate of erosion of acme 
Victorian River valleys ”), and following on a series of experiments- 
conducted in the Werribee Gorge itself. Mr. Brittlebank places, 
these rocks in the following order :— 
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1. Permo-carboniferous sandstones. (Most rapidly eroded.) 

2. Granodiorite." 

. 3 . Ordovician slates and sand stones. 

4. Newer Basalt (Most resistant.) 

(g) Gravels^ sands, sla^s and soils ,—Tliis is the latest series of 
rocks in the area, and their period of deposition extends from the 
♦close of the newer basaltic period up to the present day. They 
are naturally very loosely compacted, and present slight resistance 
;to erosion; they are found throughout the whole area as small 
river flats, but are chiefly developed in blocks B, C, and E. We 
may classify them under three heads as- regards origin :— 

(i.) River Deposits.—Here we must place all the river flats 
^throughout the area, and particularly the large triangular patch 
•at the mouth of the Werribee River, as well as tliat surrounding 
the You Yangs. 

(ii.) Fault aprons.—These like the last were dei)osited by 
-stream action, but are differentiated in this classification on 
•account of their origin as alluvial aprons, extending outwards from 
tlie bases of the various dominant scarps. They occur extensively 
along the west of block E, in the centre and west of Iflock C, and 
in the north of block B. Their exact relationslup to the scarps will 
be dealt with later. 

(iii.) Asa separate case we may consider the fertile and extensive 
flats of Bacchus Marsli. They constitute a considerable area of the 
most productive soils in the State, and in summer, Avhen all the open 
country of the area is dry and brown, the green flats of Bacchus 
^larsh may generally be detected from any viewpoint in the dis¬ 
trict like an emerald set centrally between the Divide and the sea. 

(h) ‘Dyhes of various ages ,—These occur throughout the area 
intersecting the lower Ordovician, permo-carboniferous, and older 
basalts, but were not seen intruding into any later series, although 
-^lykes associated with the newer basalt must necessarily cut through 
the middle tertiary beds. 

These dyke rocks have not I>een very closely examined petro- 
logically, and for our purposes may be roughly divided into acid 
and basic types. The majority of those seen by the writer were 
east-Avest,, and were apparently basic; in most cases they were of 
loAver resisting power than the intruded rock, being marked on 
the surface by a holloAv rather than by a ridge. North-south 
dykes also occur, a well-known one being in the Werribee Gorge. It 
is a highly resistant quartz-porphyry, and has noticeably restricted 
ilie width of the gorge at the point of intersection. 
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VIII—Dominant Physiographic Features, 

Before entorio^' upon the detailed description of hill and 
valley, N\e may first set out the tliree dominuni. tectonic occurrences'. 
Avliich liave f>*overnGd and decided the pi’csent day physiograpliy of 
this area, as well as of adarge part of the Staie. 

Firstly, a great ‘^still-stand,'^ during which a highly complete- 
stage of peneplanatioii was reached. 

Secondly, a widespread general uplift of ill is i^eneplaned area, 
gradual and differential. Tlie differentially raised blocks separated 
along fairly sharp and sti*aiglit lines, giving us fault scai-ps which 
still largely control the pliysiography. 

Thirdly, after initiation of a new physiograiihic cycle, based 
largely no doubt on the older features of the peneplain, we iuul a 
great volcaniu period when the newci*. basalt slieeis wiped out many 
of the old river systems, A second period of faulting, with dif¬ 
ferential uplift, occurred. New river systems were initiated, and’ 
subsequent erosion has led to thei foimiation of the varied series of 
hills and valleys, wJiose present <Iay appearance now occupies our 
attention. 

Each one of these three great features is important enough to* 
warrant separate consideration, and since they are all excellently 
exemplified in the Werribee liivor area, wo shall proceed to discuss, 
them under tlie following heads :— 

(a) The Peneplain, its date of completion. 

(h) Thc^ Faulting, its age and effects. 

(c) The Newer Volcanic Bhect, and its effects. 

Other important happenings, such as the “older'' period of 
vulcauieity, mul the period of Huviatih‘ or hicustrine deposition, 
are referred to in Section Vll. and later sections. "While those, too, 
played important parts in the ])ro(luction of the present physio¬ 
graphic features, the three al)ovc-mt‘ntiom*d happenings were found 
to he the dominant factors, and a sepaiuite section* is therefore 
devoted to them. 

(a) The Peneplain^ its date of completion. 

(i.) Introductory.— The writer enters on this (inestion with the 
greatest trepidation, recognising the number and variety of con¬ 
ceptions that have already l>een published on the matter, and the* 
difficult and sometimes contradictory nature of much of the evidence- 
on which a decision must W based. In consideration, however, 
of close observation and critical examiiiatiofn of what appear to him* 
to he fundamental points, he makes bold to advance the conclusions^ 
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arrivedi at from a study of the physiography of this particular 
district. 

In this area the uplifted and dissected peneplain comprises- 
blocks A. and C (see Fig. 2), the Blaclovood and Lerderderg 
ranges (A), and the Brisbane ranges (C). In the other blocks it has 
been much more dissected or obscured by lava flows. From the- 
summitvS of Alount Blackwood or of Wuid Kruirk (Blue Mountain} 
one may get an excellent view of the typical dissected peneplain. 
Equally as striking views may be obtained in eastern Victoria, 
but perhaps none so diagrammatically perfect. 

The same peneplain uplifted and dissected has been recognised 
all over this State, in the highland area. New’ South Wales- 
physiographers refer to three distinct peneplains in tlieir high¬ 
lands, but it is in the nature of things that one —the last—must be 
the dominant one at present, since in its formation all, or nearly 
all, pre-existing topographic features would naturally be destroyed. 
E. C. Andrew’s (ref. 3, p. 118) emphasises this fact in his paper 
on Erosion and its Significance,’’ viz., that the formation of one 
peneplain must mean the complete dismantlement of any older one, 
assuming the w’ork to be done in areas of practically homogeneous’ 
roc-ks. W. B. Scott (Introduction to Geology), also says: ‘‘In the 
production of new’ topographic forms, old forms are more or less 
completely destroyed.” Since, therefore, the last peneplain is the 
important one, and since there is no recorded proof in Victoria of 
traces of other peneplains, it is reasonable for us to consider our 
one peneplain alone. 

(ii.) The peneplain as an Australian feature ,—We may now’ push 
our investigations outw’ard to cover a wdder tract of country, and 
the following extracts from various w’riters are very suggestive of 
the possibility, long since recognised by E. C. Andrew’s (ref. 1), that 
an uplifted and dissected peneplain, perhaps the same peneplain, 
is the basis of the upland physiography of every State in the 
Commonw’ealth. 

Victoria .—Every local waiter on physiographic and allied 
matters recognises the existence of the dissected peneplain in this 
State. Individual opinions from various papers w’ill be quoted 
fater. 

Keic South Wales. —^E. C. Andrews, in common with all his 
fellow w’orkers in that State, accepts the peneplain as the outstand¬ 
ing fact of our physiography. In reference 1, p. 421, he says: 
** Eastern Australia was a peneplain raised but little above sea 
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level towards the close of the luioeeiie uprisin<»‘ (about pleistoceue 
times), procluciiig the great Idoek faulting in the south-eastern 
kiiot.’^ 

Queetishiifd .—J. V. Danes (ref. 15, ]). 6, etc.), who ehietly 
worked in Queensland areas, believes, in eoinnion with Australian 
workers whom he quotes, that the peneijlain extended from New 
Guinea to Tasmania and believes it ‘‘to have been divided into 
a large number of independent outletless basins with sliallow lakes.'* 
(See also ref. 44.) 

South Australia. —Rev. W. Howchin (ref. .‘U), the eliiof authority 
on the physiographic features of South Australia, states regarding 
the uplands of that State: “Tine old peneplain now stands at an 
elevation of 1500 feet, with rivers flowing mostly in juvenile 
gorges 300-500 feet deep.’* “The uplift i)robably coincided in 
the main with the Kosciusko epoch (d‘ New Houtli Wales physio¬ 
graphers.’' (page 17G). 

Tasmania,. —W. H. Twelvetrees (ref. 54, p. 162) states: “Since 
Pleistocene times the north-west part of Tasmania has apparently 
suffered an uplift relative to sea level, as evidenced by the exist¬ 
ence of extensive elevated peneplains. Recent river systems have 
deeply dissected the area, and seamed it with profound gorges.” 
L. Keith Ward (ref. 54a, pp. 6-18), describes an interesting por¬ 
tion of the dissected peneplain of noidh-western Tasmania. 

Western Australia. —J. T. Jutson (ref. 35 p. 95) discusses all the 
available evidence, and concludes that tlie last great uplift of the 
broad plateau of Western Australia was pre-pleistocene and post- 
Jurassic, probably early or late pliocene, while its reduction to a 
peneplain had taken place probably in early or middle tertiary 
times#. 

Northern Territory. — W. G. Wooluough (ref. 55, p. 45) states 
that the Must striking feature (of the Tendtovy) is the extent 
and uniformity of the plateau areas, LOGO feet or so above sea 
level. . . . This vast upland is a peneplain of the most perfect 
type and w^as formed by sub-aerial erosion at a time when the 
country stood much lower than it does at present, ... It is 
trenched by numerous rivers, which have reached base-level for a 
long way up their valleys.” 

Papua. —J. E. Came (ref. 11) does not deal specifically with the 
physiography, but mentions a “plateau deeply dissected by tor¬ 
rential streams,” and further states that this plateau “ in part 
consists of tertiary limestones of as late as pleistocene age.” 
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(iii.) Age of the Uplift .—From a coiisi derat ion of the above ex¬ 
tracts and their accompanving reports, it seems justifiable to 
assume that the peneplanation ^Yas general over the "whole continent, 
jSLiid that uplift of the j^eneiDlaiied area to foimi the jDresent high¬ 
lands of Australia may possibly liave taken place at very nearly tlie 
:same geological period. It is generally agreed that tliis uplift dates 
somewhere between middle tertiary (mioceiie) and pleistocene times. 
The stratigraphical evidence on which the date of the completion of 
tthe peneplain is based mainly exists in Victoria. Therefore, having 
taken a brief survey of the extent of the general peneplanation and 
■aiplift we shall return to the problem of the date as far as it may 
.1)6 discovered in this south-eastern corner of Australia. 

It is of course understood that we may have peneplains of various 
.•stages of completion yet each deserving of the title of peneplain. 
A very long period of still-stand of the land must.be necessary in 
-order to accomplish the perfect base-levelling of an area, but we 
.appear to have had in Victoria a surface which closely approxi¬ 
mated to that ideal. Immediately any uplift took j)lace on the 
peneplain, rejuvenation of the streams would result, with dissec¬ 
tion of the peneplain surface. The date of the commencement of up¬ 
lift therefore marks the completion (or cessation) of the particular 
•cycle of erosion which formed the peneplain. 

The rocks which formed the surface of the peneplain in Victoria 
"were for the greater part the low^er and upper Ordovician, and the 
•Silurian rocks—all of which may he regarded as one rock type as 
iar as erosion is concerned (see description of rocks, mpra). The 
•schists and gneisses of N.E. Victoria and the intruding granite 
•masses also formed portion of the planed ai-ea, as did the softer 
level-bedded sandstones of the glacial period (Bacchus Marsh, 
Heathcote, etc.), the carboniferous sandstones and mudstones 
(Grampians, Mansfield, Mt. Wellington, etc.), and the devonian 
(Tabberabbera, Buchan, etc.) shales and limestones. Each of the 
Tt-hree last named series of rocks now exists in limited areas only; 
they are mainly of a much lower order of resistance than the l)eds 
“first mentioned, and are probably now largely preserved in patches 
where they may have occupied valleys and fault-troughs at the time 
of planation. In 1866, Selwyn (ref. 50) put forward the idea that 
the Mansfield-Grampians series of sandstones had once extended 
right over that surface of Victoria that now separates the two main 
occurrences. (See Section Vila.) The numerous and scattered 
relics of our glacial sandstones suggest that they were for¬ 
merly enormously greater in extent; there is no doubt they have 
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been mainly preserved by faulting in the Werribee area, and. in* 
all probability close examination would reveal like relations else-^ 
where. 

Our Victorian pimeplain, therefore, was for the most part com¬ 
posed of hard, folded slates, sandstones, and quartzites, with 
accompanying gneisses and granites, the less abundant later and 
softer rocks being preserved only in troughs and pockets. 

At some date to be decided, this extensive level surface was sub¬ 
jected to great forces of uplift, which have ultimately at our 
present day I’esulted in the old peneplain level in eastern Victoria 
standing at 6000 feet above sea-level, in the Werribee area at 2000 
feet or less, gently sloping westward until at the Glenelg River, ii> 
Western Victoria, it sinks below the younger beds of the Murray 
6ulf.”^ 

There are two means whereby we might attempt to arrive at a 
decision as to the date of commencement of uplift:— 

(a) Physiograpliic evidence, amount of erosion during and sub¬ 

sequent to uplift, fault evidence, etc. 

(b) Palaeontological evidence—^the selection of some bench 

mark with which we can correlate the beginning of up¬ 
lift. 

(o) Phi^mographic evidence .—Both methods above referred to haver 
been availed of. Much use has besen made of physiographic evidence- 
in New South Wales, but it does not appear to lead to very reliable- 
results. There are enormous variations in the amount of erosion 
accomplished during the same period at different points in this; 
State. 

(i.) At Dargo High Plains we have steep valleys 1500 feet in 
depth cut since the beginning of the uplift, and Mr. Herman (ref. 
29 and 30) refers on page 339 to ** 3000 feet of vertical Cainozoic 
erosion in that area. 

^ (ii.) At Mount Buller (ref. 19, p. 396), the Howqua and Delatite 
have cut valleys nearly 4000 feet deep into similar hard slates and 
granites during the same period. 

(iii.) In the Werribee area we have the Lerderderg, with its 
long and precipitous gorge, cut over 800 feet deep into very hard 
folded si’ateS. This is much less than that accomplished in eastern 
Victoria:, |and shows how the factor of elevation affects the result. 

^ (iv.) Meanwhile, we have the Werribee, above Bacchus Marsh, 

cutting a goi^e about 700 feet deep in quite similar rocks subse¬ 
quent to the Newer Basalt period, presumably a considerably' 
shorter time. 
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(v.) Parallel with the Werribee is the small tributary of the- 
Parwan excavating during the same time a great valley—much 
wider and deeper than that of the parent stream. (Figs. 24 and 
(jO.) This result is due to the fact that the Parwan is w’^orking in 
softer rocks. 

Since such enormous variations may be due to differences in eleva¬ 
tion and rock-resistance, and since there are no means of knowing* 
either factor quantitatively for any contrasted streams, this 
physiographic method does not seem, to be of very great value in 
Victoria. Mr. Andrews has informed me, in a letter, that his later 
judgment and experience enable him to realize very fully the great 
variations in topography that may be wholly due to diferences- 
in the resistance to erosion that exist between different rock types. 

There is another physiographic method of determining the date 
of uplift, and that is to fix the age of the fault scarps formed 
during such uplifts; the writer has followed this method with some 
success, as will be detailed later. (Sect. VIIL, (b), (vii.) ). 

(b) Palaeoiitoloyical evidence .—^The second method, and the more- 
reliable, is to make an effort at correlation w-ith known fossiliferous 
beds. Here we have the difficulty of the lack of agreement as to the- 
various ages of our well-knowui and much discussed Victorian ter-’ 
tiaries. 

Dotted over tlie eastern Victorian highlands we find ridges and 
mountains standing at the general level of the old peneplain, 
capped and preserved by the remnants of basalt flows. These- 
flows have been classed together as ‘‘ Older Basalts,^" and corre¬ 
lated in time with older basaltic flows in the Melbourne and other 
areas. Somewhat loosely, and in a general way only, these occur¬ 
rences of older volcanics have been correlated in age with one 
another, ami with those of New South Wales and Queensland (ref. 
45). Asi pointed out by Professor Skeats (ref. 47, pp. 199-201), in? 
dealing with these older volcanic rocks, within the State of Vic¬ 
toria, the relationship of these rocks, with fossiliferous beds is* 
weak, even where botli are exposed together in one section. The 
weakness of the evidence is due to two factors:—(a) the strati- 
graphic€d relationships are not constant, the basalts being variously 
above, below, or interbedded with the foissiliferous beds, accord¬ 
ing to locality; (b) neither the correlation nor the precise geological 
ages of the associated fo^iliferous beds are definitely agreed upon. 
Professor ^loeats adds: * ‘ Many of the occurrences are separated 
by considerable distances from basalt whose age can be denpion^ 
strated and in these cases considerable dcmbt remains 
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whether they are correctly referred to the Older Basalt,” and if 
so, as to whether- they are contemporaneous, or part of a series of 
<iruptions extending over a long period of time.” 

The correlation of the ages of the Victorian basalts with those of 
New South Wales and Queensland seems to be even more a matter 
of conjecture. The main argument apparently is that where the 
general relations seeaii to point to basaltic lavas belonging to an 
older tertiary period, a correlation in age with the older basalts 
of Victoria is assumed, the grounds for such assumption being 
that since Eastern Australia appears to be a fairly compact tectonic 
'^init, it is likely that the volcanic periods of the different States 
would be, in general, closely related in time. 

It is unfortunate that much of the past physiographic work done 
in New South Wales has as far as time is concerned, .been based 
on the assumption that' the ages of the Victorian basalts and ter- 
tiaries were generally agreed on. The matter recurs in other parts 
•of this paper, and is there discussed from the other points of view. 

Having^ noted the above deficiencies in our knowledge of the ages 
of Victorian tertiary rocks, the writer feels the necessity for defin¬ 
ing his beliefs in the matter. After a careful consideration of the 
evidence, therefore, it is here assumed, with the cautions already 
pointed out, that the older basalts of Greendale and Bacchus Marsh 
may be sufficiently closely correlated with those of Maude, Keilor, 
and Eoyal Park, and with the general mountain-capping basaltic 
remnants on our eastern highlands, to refer them to a period, called 
the Older Basalt period, and denoting a more or less extensive 
term of vulcanicity, which occurred at a time variously estimated 
as from lower to middle tertiary (Barwonian). This divergence 
o! opinion as to age is largely due to the uncertainty that exists 
regarding the 4ge of our fossiliferous tertiaries. 

• If these older basalt flows of our eastern highlands had been 
out while the area was still of somewhat high relief—i.e., 


before Oompkte peneplanation—they would scarcely 
^re been preserved te-day as we mow find’them. Moreover the 
which these basalt flows have filled and preserved have been 
^ some places and prove to be of mature types. The 

eastern Victoria lie at, or a little above, 
appears to Show that' there could not have beenr a 
Jnr^/^i^erval between upKft of the peneplain and the extru- 
Otherwise We should expect to find these lavas, 
wbefOfpreserTfed, .somewhat below the general peneplain level, (Se4 
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This leads to the conclusion that the completion of the peneplaia 
(the commencement of the uplift), must have been very close in 
time to the extrusion of the older basalts. R. A. Daly (ref. 14, p. 
193, etc.), suggests that lava flows tend to follow the initiation 
of movements of uplift and instances the pliocene and postpliocene 
basaltic sheets of Syria, Great Basin (U.S.A.), Idaho and Iceland. 

We shall assume that the older basalt flows were closely associated* 
in time with the first uplift of the great* planed blocks that form 
our Victorian highlands. 

Now the older basalts are closely associated with richly fossilif- 
erous beds:— 

(1) They overlie the plant-bearing deep leads of the Darge 

High Plains, etc. 

(2) They underlie the thick '^Cinnamon and Laurel’^ leaf 

beds at Bacchus Marsh and Parwan. 

(3) They underlie the rich marine beds at Royal Park and 

Keilor (Melbourne). 

(4) They are interbedded with marine limestones at Maude,, 
and other places in the lower Moorabool. 

Unfortunately in all these cases) they are associated with the beds 
concerning which essential differences of opinion exist between 
our palaeontologists. It is agreed, however, that these deposits 
are mainly of middle to lower tertiary age; eocene (Hall and 
Pritchard, Tate and Dennant), or miocene (McCoy, Chapman, 
Gregory, Newton, etc.). Following this line of argument, the 
initiation of the great uplift would certainly not be younger than, 
say, Miocene. The chain has many vreak links but under present 
circumstances is as near as we can approach to the truth. 

Moreover, since the writing of the preceding argument some few 
montl-is ago, two very intei^esting cases of strong corroborative 
evidence have come to light—one of them following on personal 
observations in the field, and the other published by Mr. F. Chap¬ 
man. These will be referred to later. 

In New South Wales the general opinio-n (Sussmilch, Geology of 
N.S.W.), seems to be that a great epeirogenic uplift took place, and 

ushered in the Tertiary period.*^ Then followed the older basalts 
and ar cycle of erosion which formed the Great East Australian 
Peneplain. Then a small uplift, fibllowed by the outpouring of th©^ 
newer basalts, and, finally, in what is called the ''Ko$4iusk| 
epoch,’' another great epeirogenic uplift, with Hock faultih^,; 
^nunediately'followed by the Pleistocene period 
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Andrews (ref. I, p. 457) believes that the peneplanation in New 
.South Wales, by analogy with that of Western -Annerica, may be 
assigned to tertiary times, and that the block faulting, plateu\i 
forming, ami gorge carving may be assigned to the O/airkian or 
Sierran (Pleistocene age). 

(c) Previous work on this ftintfer in Victoria .—It will be of 
.advantage to examine the results arrived at concerning this matter 
by various independent workers in Victoria. 

J. T. Jutson (ref. 3*3) deals with the Nillumbik peneplain, near 
Melbourne, a less uplifted portion of the great peneplain. He 
proves that the uplift there was diforential and gradual, and 
believes that the older* basalt of Kangaroo Gr*ounds was erupted 
prior to tlie completion of the peneplain. 

T. S. Hart (i-ef. 22, p. 272) believes our highlands ** to Ixj due to 
the unecpial block elevation of a Mesozjoic or eaidy Tertiary pene¬ 
plain, witli subse(]uent extensive modification by denudation and 
volcanic activity.’’ 

1). /. Mahony (ref. 31), p. 377) speaks of our highlands as ‘‘ a 
dissected peneplain,” differentially uplifted. He postulates a long 
pre-Miocene period of quiescence follo\ved by a great uplift, witli 
vertical movement. He believes the older basalts to ])e associate<l 
with the first great period of earth movements, while the newer 
basalts ** mark the close of the last great movement that elevated 
our Victorian Kainozoics,” 

Professor David (ref. 12, p. 287) sums up thus: In either very 
late Pliocene, or very early Pleistocene time, the earth’s crust, in 
the Australian and New Guinea region, wa.s subjected to consider¬ 
able diastrophism. The eastern peripliery of Australia., includ¬ 
ing Tasmania, was warped up io- altittides of over 3000 feet above 
the sea.” 

Professor Skeats (ref. 47, pp. 188-189) vsuggests that the first 
peneplain uplift in Victoria was post Mid-Kainozoic, followed by 
later uplift and dissection, with consequent formation of another, 
the peneplain; the present surface features being the result of a 
^till later uplift and consequent erosion. Professor Skeats also 
suggests (B.A.A.S., 1914, p. 360), a post mid-tertiary age for the 

succession of elevatory movements of the plateau type,” that have 
affected the Omeo district in eastern Victoria. * 

V. R, Junner (ref. 36), who also investigated the Nillumbik 
peneplain, believed the uplift to be Kalimnan, and to have been 
differential and gradual, without faulting in that area. 
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Jas. Stirluig (ref. 51), writing thirty years ago, on an area in 
our Eastern Highlands, says: “That a vast tableland existed in 
JVIiocene limes, stretching fi-oni Mt. Buller to Mt. Kosciusko, and of 
which the Omeo plains and Maneroo tablelands are visible rem¬ 
nants, seems to be abundantly proved. Powerful ei'osion has sub- 
.sequently excavated deep valleys, which now break up these once 
extensive tablelands.Mr. Stirling was aware of the gradual up¬ 
rise of the land as a factor in deepening the rivers, but he wrote 
of these facts at a time when our present pliysiographic termin- 
•ology was scarcely knowm. 

The question appears to gain in complexity as one studies the 
individual viewpoints of other investiga-tors. For reasons already 
.stated, the writer can see definite proof of only one gi'eat pene- 
planation in this State. Tavo or three scattered monadnocks, of 
somewhat similar height, can hardly be called in as evidence of a 
prior planation. They w-ould perhaps ow^e their existence to 
superior resistance, and if plutonic, may nut even liave been iin- 
‘Covered at the conclusion of a previousi base-levelling of the area. 

Various writers referred to have demonstrated, and all agreed, 
that uplift was very gradual. Undoubtedly also there were periods 
•of no movement, and in some localities periods of depression. Jas. 
^Stirling (ref. 51) refers to thick terrace alluvials on the sides of 
the Tanibo, high above the present level of the river; these bear 
witness to a more or less sustained period of still-stand, with conse- 
«quent deposition. Similar terraces occur in the Goulburn, and the 
writer has examined relics of such terraces high up along the 
valley of the Lerderderg, where three series occur. Depression 
must also have occurred in parts of the State, as pointed out by D. 
J. Mahony (ref. p. 377), in order to allow of tlie deposition of 
our marine Kainozoics. The great depth of tertiaries in the vSor- 
rento bore (1696 feet) and the still more unexpected result at Port¬ 
land, where 2265 feet of the tertiaries were penetrated, without 
reaching the bottom of the series, (i*ef. 40), prove extensive kaino- 
'zoic depression. Such depressions were to some extent local, and 
•occurred in conjunction with the progressive uplift ’of the neigh¬ 
bouring highlands. 

(d) Conclmions .—Begarding the completi<m of peneplanation of 
a large resistant I'ock area as an event of at least a similar order 
• of magnitude, in time, as a geological period of sedimentation, and 
possibly of rarer occurrence, the writer’s present conclusioil is that 
vth| peneplain represented by the present kwel crests of our Vk- 
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toviaii liighlauds—grading froiu 6000 feet above sea level in the* 
ejist, to a few liundrt‘d feet in the ^ves.t—was completed about the 
tinio of the older basalts (? Miocene), when the first important 
uplift took place. This may have gradually continued, with inter- 
ii\issioiJis, but in a period subse(iuent to or contemporaneous with 
the newer basaltic eruptions, there was a second considerable move¬ 
ment of uplift. 

This last movement would seem to coincide with the later dates 
(Kalimnan and Pleistocene) arrived at by the majority of pi'evious^ 
writers. 

The proofs produced in the next section, regarding the ages of 
the faults in the area under discusvsion, l>ear closely on this ques¬ 
tion. 


(b) The faulting^ iU age and effects. 

On the occasion of the reading of a paper before the Lloyal 
Society of Victoria in 1913 (ref. 19), in wliich extensive block 
faulting was postulated on purely physiographic grounds, the theru 
President of the Society tendered to the writer a kindly caution 
against accepting large faults in any area without abundant 
proof's, especially those of a stratigraphical nature. This advice 
has tended to make him very cautious and critical in his working 
out of the faults of the Werrihee River area. 

Experience in the held, however, combined with reading on this, 
matter, and consultation of maps and sections from various closely- 
mapped areas in this country and others, leads to the conclusion 
that, ill addition to the few dominating faults which will ho* 
clearly demonstrated in this paper, abundapt other faults, of less* 
extensive movement, occur. The .conviction is here expressed that 
block B, and especially the complex Bacchus Marsh area, will be* 
proved on more thorough knowledge to l>e a mosaic of small faulted' 
blocks. 

New South Wa.les has ever taken the lead in Australian physio¬ 
graphic questions, apd there the most able exponents, David, 
Andrews, Taylor, and others, abundantly demonstrate block fault¬ 
ing as an important featui'e. 

Mr. Andrews, however, among much generous advice tendered to^ 
the writer by letter, states that his more mature views are that 

Epeirogenic uplifts and di^erential erosion have been the key to- 
the tertiary history of Eastern Australia, with block faulting as a.. 
subordinate feature.'^ 
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In hiis interesting Physiography of Western Australia (ref. 35)^ 
Jutson describes the great Darling fault scarp, extending for 200 
miles, as well as others of lesser importance. In South Australia 
we have the accepted rift valley of Lake Torrens, and the definite 
block-faulting of the Mt. Lofty ranges; while between Victoria and 
Tasmania is the great and generally accepted sunkland of Bass 
Strait. 

In Victoria, also, T. S. Hart, commencing with the diagrammatic 
example of block faulting in the Grampians of the west, hasi proved 
the same features to continue eastward along the Divide as far as 
Ballarat (refs. 22, 23). It is unfortunate that the Grampians them¬ 
selves have not been more closely and critically studied from the 
physiographic viewpoint. 

Jutson (ref. 33), on carefully .collected physiographic evidence, 
has demonstrated certain faults in, the middle Yarra area, and has 
suggested the presence of others. Morris (ref. 38), in his paper 
on the Geology of the Lilydale area, expresses his belief that the 
geological evidence there points to the existence of important 
faults. 

The mining fields of the State—Ballarat, Bendigo, Steiglitz, 
Black'wood, and Wonthaggi, etc.—^show abundant faulting in their 
detailed mine plans and sections, 'while to miners in our fields 
strike faults (‘^Slides,’' etc.), and dip faults (^'Cross courses^’) 
are very well known features. 

.The relief of the Werribee River area has been almost wholly 
decided by difierentially uplifted blocks of country (as already men¬ 
tioned), separated by well-defined scarps. Of these the two most 
important may be called :—(a) the Rowsley or Bacchus Marsh 
scarp, and (b) the Greendale scarp. 

The faidts (demonstrated or suggested) referred to in the follow- 
ing pages are set out in Fig. 5, where they are given alphabetical 
symbols for simplicity of reference. They will be dealt with in the 
following order:— 

(i.) The Rowsley or Bacchus Marsh Fault. 

(ii.) The Greendale Fault; 

(iii.) Minor Faults. 

(iv.) Previously demonstrated faults. 

(v.) Suggested fault. 

(vi.) The Sunklands. 

(vii.) Final conclusions as to age. 

(i.) The Eowsley, or Bacchus Marsh, Fault, (see a, in Fig, 5).— 
One of the least impressive portions of the scarp which marks this 
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important line is perhaps its most wi<lely-knoAvn part, namely, the 
basalt-covered slope lying westward from Bacclms Marsh, and up 
which the Ballarat-Melbourue railway line ascends by a horseshoe¬ 
shaped loop, 0 miles in length (see Plate XL). It 1ms been obsei’ved 
by practically all later Australian geologists, and a few refci’ences 
thereto are to be found in current liierature, lait excepting the 
observations by Mr. Hart (ref. 22), no detailed work lias been <Ionc 
on it. 



Fig. 5. —^Map of the siirroundings of Port Phillip Bay, showing the 
positions of the chief demonstrated, suggested, or generally ac¬ 
cepted faults. These are shown by broken lines, and lettered 
alphabetically as per context (Section Ylllb). The directions of 
downthrow are suggested by arrows. 
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The scarp is really about thirty miles long, and is economically 
^nd topographically the most interesting feature of the whole area 
under discussion. It acts as a barrier between the lower early- 
settled plains of the lower Werribee and! the important agricultural 
and mining centres of Ballan, Ballai-at, Blackwood, etc. It pro- 
.sents a difficult problem to the engineer, and while the railway has 
ascended by an extended loop, the climb is still difficult, and extra 
power is required to carry trains up the stiff rise of 1300 feet from 
Bacchus Marsh to Ballan. The main road also takes a devious 
•course, along the valley sides, but it, too, still presents sustained 
and difficult grades to the traveller. 

The following opinions have been advanced regarding this 
.scarp :— 

(i.) Professor J. W. Grregory (ref. 21), in the introductory chap¬ 
ter of his Geography of Australia, states :— 

The high bank to the west o-f Bacchus Marsh, 1000 feet in 
height, up which the train climbs on the way from Melbourne to 
Ballarat, is one of the oldest, well-preserved valley walls in the 
world. It was carved out by river erosion in Silurian times. It 
was in existence before the materials of which most of the Alps 
jire built had been laid down in the seas of central Europe. It was 
old before the first bird or mammal or reptile had been born upon 
the earth, and it dates back earlier than the building of the lands 
whose foundering formed the Atlantia Ocean. That old valley wall 
.at Bacchus Marsh remained long hidden beneath sheets of sand, 
gravel and clay, the partial removal of which has once more ren¬ 
dered it an important feature in the Australian landscape. It has 
again been protected by a cascade of molten lava that poured over 
its edge from the volcanoes of the plateau behind it; and that coat 
of rock has given a renewed lease of e-xistence to this venerable 
geographical feature. ’ ^ 

Notwithstanding the literary merit of this account, the fact 
remains that the structure and materials, o-f which this scarp is 
built at Bacchus Marsh quite preclude the possibility of its being 
older than Middle Tertiary. Ancient glacial valleys, to which the 
Professor’s line description may be applied, are elsewhere exposed in 
section in this district, as set out by Messrs. Brittlebank, Sweet 
and David (ref. 7).. 

T. S. Hart (ref. 24), in -some notes in the Students’ Magazine of 
the Ballarat School of Mines, of a few years ago, briefly refers to 
the scarp thus:—'' The edge of the high ground here was probably 
determined by a fault scarp not altogether obliterated by newer 
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lava flo'AVM, and well marked in the lx)undary of the Ordovician 
rucks south, of Kowsley/' 

The same writer (ref. 22, p. 26), believes that, ai. a point east of 
Trig Hill, Bacchus Marsh, ‘‘ there is. a monocline probably faulted, 
and further south along the edge of the high basaltic plateau, a 
fault scarp over which the lavas have flowed/’ He refers to its^ 
southern continuation, ns indicated for about mx miles on Quarter 
Sheet 12 S.E., and states: ‘‘ As the line of fault i>asses between the* 
old township of Ro-wsley and the railway station oL‘ the same name, 

I will call it the Rowsley fault/’ 

In a m,ap of the Tectonic Features of Australia and Tas¬ 
mania/’ accompanying Professor David’s article on the (reology of 
the Coimmonwealth (ref. 12), there is a lai'ge E.W. fault shown, 
with a down-throw to the South; it is labelled ^'Bacchus Marsh 
Fault,” and is evidently intended to indicate the northern boun¬ 
dary of the Great Valley of Victoria.” The Bacchus Marsh 
scarp, however, really runs alnrost north and south (see Fig. 5), 
and the series of E.W. faults that probably bound the Great 
Valley ” yet remain to be investigated. 

Wilkinson and Daintree (ref. 66), in the sheet of notes attached 
to Quarter Sheet 12 N.E., refer to the scarp at Bacchus Marsh, 
and say:— A similar feature must have existed in the Miocene' 
formations prior to the flow of newer basalt, which has evidently 
flowed over a steep face 200 feet in height.” The origin of the 
scarp is not discussed. 

Professor Skeate (ref. 47, p. 208) also mentions this scarp, and 
says ;—“ It may be formed by denudation or may represent a fault 
scarp foi’med during the eruptive period.” 

Andrews (ref. 1, -p. 477) refers to the Bacchus Marsh Fault ” 
as one of uplift, and adds: Not yet examined carefully. It is 
a dismantled scarp to the north of Bacchus Marsh. Some of the 
associated basalts are older and some younger than the scarp.” 

.The writer has carefully examined this scarp along nearly the 
whole thirty miles of its length, and has been greatly aided by the 
geological survey maps of the area, coupled with the contour maps 
of the Military Survey. He must confess to a regret that he was 
unable to examine the scarp with closer detail in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Anakies, and in the few miles of more inac¬ 
cessible country in the extreme north. He is confident, however, 
that such examination * would only further confirm the results al¬ 
ready arrived at. 
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Physiographic emdence ,—The line of the scarp is almost 
^•straight, hut, as shown on Fig. 5, is slightly concave to Port 
Phillip Bay. The general height of the scarp is considerable. The 
levels, indicated by 100 foot contours, as shown in Fig. 6, are 
.copied, by permission, from the Ballan and Meredith Sheets of the 
Military Survey. These plans give the most exact interpretation 
possible of the line of the fault, based on geological and physio¬ 
graphic evidence,, confirmed in the field. Smaller contour intervals 
greatly emphasise the scarp. 

One may approach the scarp in a direction normal to it at any 
part from the east, and travel twenty to thirty miles from sea level 
to reach an average elevation of 600 feet at the base of the scarp, a 
■mean grade of 20 feet to the mile. Continuing in the same line, 
the next mile of progress would carry us up to over 1300 feet, a 
grade of 800 feet to the mile. Once on the plateau, we may proceed 
westward another twenty miles at a mean elevation of 1500 feet, 
an average rise of ten feet to the mile. (See Fig. 12). 

The height of the scarp is greatest towards the northern part 
(about 900 feet), where it bounds the eastern face of the Lerderderg 
Eanges. It is best demonstrated along the fifteen miles running 
south from the Parwan area (average height here 800 feet), and is 
least pronounced at Bacchus Marsh (about 300 feet), and at the 
southern end, near the junction of the east and w^est branches of 
Sutherland’s Creek (about 200 feet). Scaled sections across the 
scarp at various points are included in the poi’tion of this paper 
that deals with the geological evidence. 

The effect of the scarp has naturally been to give the established 
rivers on the higher block greater eroding powers. On the lower 
block the rivers all flow at even grades across the plains, while 
.above the scarp deep precipitous gorges are the rule, especially 
in the hard Ordovician slatesi and sandstones. The Lerderderg 
gorge, at the point where that river crosses the fault, is neatly 1000 
feet deep. The Werribee Gorge, one of the best-known scenic 
features in the area, is much moi*e precipitous than that of the 
Lerderderg, and is up to 800 feet deep. Still further south, the 

Anakie Gorge,” on a tributary of the Little River, is about 700 
feet deep where it crosses the fault. In all cases the rivers immedi¬ 
ately pass, on leaving the gorges of the higher block, to shallow 
channels cut into alluvial material. 

The multitude of minor streams which seam the scarp face, 
‘heading back at high grades into the higher block, closely approxi- 
rniate, in the nature of their valleys and spurs, to those outlined by 
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Ordovician. Permo-Cdrb. Older Mid'-Tcrt Newer Recent 

siatcs.Sc. Glacials‘ston«s. Basalts. Sands,cia)/s^. Basalts. Alluvium** 


Fig. 6. —Plans of ty.pical and critical portions of tlie Bowsley or 
Bacchus Marsh fault, showing lOO-foot contours and general 
geology. The lines of the sections shown in Figure 7 are also 
indicated. F — Rowsley Fault; FI — Greendale Fault. The 
localities are: a — near the mouth of the Lerderderg gorge; 
b - - near Bog Trap Gully, Bacchus Marsh; c ~ north of the 
Anakies; d — south of the Anakies. 
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Professor Davis in his ideal diagrams of fault-block erosion (ref. 
16). They are most definitely observable in the field, even if only 
noted from the plains when one travels along parallel with the 
scarp, as may be done along the foot of the Brisbane Ranges, or 
along the road fi'om Bacchus Marsh to Bullengarook. 

The physiographic facts alone thus provide strong presumptive 
evidence of the scarp being due to a fault. All along the base of the 
scarp, streams have deposited an apron of alluvium. This extends 
outward into the lower plains; it is usually over a mile in width, 
and in places reaches outwards for greater distances. 

Geological evidence .—^^^"e may now examine the geological evi¬ 
dence for further proof, and especially for indications of the 
probable age of the fault with regard to the newer basalt. 

The general geological relations may be seen from the plans in 
Fig. 6. We see that tlie higher blocks to the west of the scarp (A, 
B, and C, Fig. 2) are mainly of Ordovician rocks. On the lower 
side no Ordovician occurs close to the scarp base. In fact the only 
Ordovician whatever on the low’er block E is that along the Pyrete 
and Djerriwarrh Creeks, and is exposed in valleys several hundred 
feet lower than the smiliar rocks to the \vest of the scarp. The 
boundary of the higher Ordovician is, moreover, quite sharp and 
almost straight, and cuts obliquely across the strike of those 
highly folded beds. The strike ,averages nearly due north, while 
the shai^p junction with the various younger beds averages about 
15^^ E. of North. 

Four sections are shown in Fig. 7 (8 m, 8 b, 8c and 8d), di'awn to scale 
normally across the scarp wdiere the relations can be most clearly 
proved. It is natural of course that the lower margin should be in 
many places obscured by alluvium, as shown in the geological plan. 
The newer basalt sheet in places also partly obscures the fault- At 
least five important sections, however, may be examined wbere the 
true relationships with the newer basalt are shown. Such sections 
are especially interesting in so far as they have an important 
bearing on the age of the fault. 

Section Sa shows the most northerly section that was critically 
exaanined, at a point where the Lerderderg River emerges from the 
ranges. It shows the glacial conglomerates let down and pre¬ 
served to the east, along wdth middle tertiary beds, the latter being 
capped by the basalt of the Bullengarook flow. On the summit 
of the ranges here, small glacial remnants occur. These relations 
provide strong confirmatory evidence of a big fault. 
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Flg, 7.—Sections across tKe Eowsley Scarp, along the lines shown 
in Fig. 6, showing geology and relief, F — Fault. 
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Where the Werribee river cuts the scarp, soft tertiary materials 
abound, and the wide, soil-covered valley slopes do not provide any 
.^ood sections, A point cast of Trig Hill, however, attracted the 
attention of the survey in 1868 (ref. 56), and has also been 
■examined and commented on by Mr. Hart. The usually level ter¬ 
tiary beds here show an easterly dip, possibly due to- ‘‘drag^^ 
,along the fault line. Mr. Hart expresses somewhat the same idea 
by calling it a faulted monocline.’’ (ref. 22, p. 268). 

A little further south there are three important sections:—(i.) 
on the right bank of the Dog-Trap Gully, above the railway line, 
(ii.) on the right bank of the Parwan, where it crosses the scarp 
■(referred to in 1868; note 16, Quarter Sheet, 12 N.E.), and (iii.) 
in the cutting where the road passes over the eastern ridge into the 
Parwan Valley, a short distance to- the south of the last point. The 
■sum of the observations at these three points was that the basalt 
■capping the higher block along the edge is now very thin, that the 
tertiaries remain on the whole level-bedded close to the edge of the 
scarp, and that the junction between the two thence descends steeply 
■eastward. These relations are diagrammatically shown in Section 8b. 
The ‘'Parwan Creek ” shown in this section indicates the small 
valley cut into the alluvial and basalt by the lower Parwan, east 
■of the scarp. 

The Dog-Trap Gully is of further interest, inasmuch as it 
oxpo'ses along its left bank the side of a thick body of basalt that 
apparently fills an old valley which once existed there. 

Section 8c shows the typical relations of the scarp face further 
south along the eastern wall of the Brisbane Ranges. The relations 
immediately at the foot of the scarp are somewhat hidden by 
.alluvium, but stream sections show the volcanic sheet, in places, 
-continuing up to the scarp. We cannot be sure that it does con¬ 
tinue everywhere sharply up to the edge of the Ordovician, but a 
shaft sunk by the Geological Survey (Quarter Sheet 12' S.E.), in the 
■alluvium about one and a-half milesf east of the scarp^ bottomed on 
basalt at 42 feet. If the basalt of the lower plains, at this point, 
■ever existed on the top of the higher Ordovician block, we might 
•expect to find evidence of this fact in the alluvium lying on the vol- 
'canic sheet near the base. In this connection it is of interest to 
note that Wilkinson’s survey party, in 1863, in the shaft just 
referred to, found and recorded! basalt boulders at depths of 13 ft. 
^filn., 26 ft. 6 in., and 28 ft. 9 in. It is of course possible that these 
boulders were derived from' the denudation of the low basaltic hills 
to the east of the scarp, and carried thence by stream action. 
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Similar boulders, if found to occur generally over this alluviaf 
area, at such varying depths, would point to the one-tiine existence- 
of basalts on the higli land to the west of the scarp, wheiv Ordo¬ 
vician is now exposed. 

Further soutli at Anakie Oorge, right hank, decotaposcd igneous 
material hanks close up against the Ordovician face, witli a high 
angle junction; the volcanic material undoubtedly continues right 
up to the base of the scarp at this point. (Fig. 7, Sect. 8e.) 

Section <1 is a section through the scarp at about tlic locality of 
O’jSTeill Bros.^ farm, some five miles soutli fi'om Mt. Anakio, and 
east of the village of Maude. The higher basalt shows an even, 
level, lower margin right to the edge of the scarp, and reappears 
on the plains below, where exposed by the Anakie Freok (east branch 
of Sutherland's Creek). The Anakie creek here flows parallel to tlie* 
fault, a little to the east, and receives its main tributaries from tlie* 
high scarp bank to the west. 

There is no need to further enlarge on the proofs of faulting as 
shown by the sections. The evidence is quite suflieient to fully 
justify us in finally accepting this scarp a-s due to an extensive- 
fault. We shall retain Mr. Hart’s uatne of the Itow^sley Fault,”’ 
although it may appeal more widely to geologists as the Bacchus 
Marsh Fault. 

The age of the fault, on geological evidence, is undoubtedly post- 
Ordovician, post-permo-carboniferous, po-st-older-basaltic, and 
post-middle tertiary, since it has intersected and throw''n down all 
these formations at various points. Both Wilkinson (ref. 56), Hart 
(ref. 22), Gregory (ref. 21), and Andrews (ref. 1), believed the* 
feature to be pre-nc\ver basaliit*. If so it is scarcely credible that 
the level-bedded and very easily eroded tertiary sands as shown at 
Dog-Trap Gully, etc., could have preserved, for even a brief perio<l 
of time, the steep face showm in section (Fig. 7b). Moreover, the 
sharp junction wdth volcanic rock at the base of the scarp at 
Anakie Gorge (Pig. 7c), and the section asi shown at O’NeilFs (Fig'. 
7d), at the southern end of the fault, \vlien considered in conjunc¬ 
tion with the sections as Dog-Trap Gully (Fig. 7b), provide fairly 
conclusive proof of its origin having been post newer basaltic. 

The baealt-fillled valleys above the scarp, no^v exposed in river 
sections, are comparatively shallow, suggesting that the area had 
not been uplifted prior to- the basalt flow’s. 

There is, however, another possibility of which mention should 
be made. In the absence of decisive proof (in the immediate 
neighbourhood, of Bacchus Marsh) of the pre-newer basaltic origin 
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of the scarp, we must admit the possibility of the fault having* 
occurred during the newer basalt period. T-he lavas along the ’ 
southern part of the scarp, east of Maude, etc., must have been 
poured out, prior to the faulting, while those near Bacchus Marsh 
may have, in part, been poux*ed out during its formation. Pro¬ 
fessor Skeats, as already quoted (ref. 47, p. 208), suggests that the 
scarp may have been formed “ during the eruptive period,’' while- 
Mahony (ref. 39, p. 377), refers to the possibility that the newer 
basalts mark the close of the last great movement which elevated the 
marine Kainozoics. ’ ’ 

The scarp at Bach us Marsh was. viewed by Professor W. M. 
Davis, during 1914, and discussed by him with Dr. Summers. The 
latter gentleman informs me that the Professor’s suggestion was. 
that, if a fault, it was post newer basaltic, since a basalt flow could 
not, from its mobile nature, have clothed the scarp as it appears to¬ 
day. This expression of opinion, from so great an authority, must 
be accounted as valuable evidence against a pre-newer basaltic age, 
especially when the availa.ble evidence of the sections examined so 
strongly favours the belief that the newer basalt sheet was present 
when the fault occurred. 

It must be admitted that the appearance of the slope, where tho 
rocks are exposed on the right bank of the Parwan (Note 16, Quar¬ 
ter Sheet 12 N.E.), (see Fig. 32), gives an impression that the 
basalt ^'flowed” over the slope. It may be that in these tertiary 
clays and sands, with their strong covering roof ” of basalt, we 
did not get a sharp line of fracture in all places, but rather a zone 
of fracture, in places of a monoclinal nature, to the slopes of 
which the basalt sheet accommodated itself by movements along its 
very abundant joints and cracks. (Fig. 7b.) However, the sum of 
the evidence, as already shown, favours a post-newer Ijasaltio 
origin. 

Notwithstanding our lack of knowledge concerning the rate of 
erosion in the various rocks, it is permissible to say that the physio¬ 
graphic evidence also points to a comparatively late age for the- 
scarp. 

Other hypotheses have been put forward regarding the origin of 
this scarp—^that it was an old sea clifl (ref. G), a river clifl, etc. 
These ideas were kept in view when examining the scarp, and there 
has been found not the slightest evidence in favour of any other 
explanation than that of faulting. To briefly recapitulate the facts 
as seen in the fleld, we may once more take a rapid survey of the 
whole line. 
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Beginning near the southern end, north of the River Moorabool, 
we find the fault represented by a “ bank ’’ or scarp, from 200 to 
tlOO feet high on the western side, geologically distinct from the 
lower plains to the east. Where the lino crosses Sutherland’s 
Creek and the Moorabool River, two very distinct formations (the 
-older basalt and the “thin, persistent limestone band”) arc 
abruptly cut off, and appear only -on the up-throw side of the fault 
‘(see Geological Quarter Sheet 19 S.W.). To- the south of these 
points the scarp has not been traced, and apparently disappears. 
'Continuing northwards w© find the scarp capped by newer basalt, 
which reappears 250 feet lower on the down-throw side, partly 
‘Covered by an apron of alluvium. The cutting off of this volcanic 
sheet appears to have been quite abrupt. 

Further north we have the high peneplain (1300 feet average) 
of folded Ordovician slates to the west, abruptly descending to a 
volcanic plain (500 feet average), with a ehuracteristic alluvial 
apron along the base of the scarp. The cutting off of the Ordo¬ 
vician is along an almost straight line, which runs obliquely 
across the strike; the general height of the scarp face here is 800 
feet. At the Anakies we find that a resistant granite mass in the 
let-down block, near the scarp, and a piling up of volcanic material 
below and on the fault line, has somewhat obliterated the straight¬ 
ness of the junction, and has made it possible to carry a road 
from the lower plains to the top of the ranges on the west. 

Beyond the Anakies, at Anakie Gorge, the low basalt (5-600 feet) 
comes abruptly to the edge of the Ordovician slates, which then rise 
at once to- a general level of 1360 feet. From this point on to 
“Greystones” (near the top of Quarter Sheet 12 ‘S.E.), the 
physiographic evidence is excellent; deep gorges score the face of 
th^ high resistant scarp, and the streams continue on the lower 
block, in wandering shallow channels across the alluvial apron, to 
the basalt plains. 

Further north, the nature of the country alters completely, the 
fault line turns north-easterly, and then again more northerly 
through Bacchus Marsh. Newer voilcanics mask the scarp, except 
where exposed in sections. The Parwan and Werribee have cut 
deep into the uplifted block and show the geological structure 
west of the fault to be of the complex nature'common to the 
“ Ballan sunkland ” (block C). The scarp here is generally lower; 
basalt in most cases covers the slope, and occurs both upon the 
upper and lower blocks. It is suggested (Fig. 7b) that the basalt 
sheet must have undergone fracture slowly, and have thus clung 
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along the slope, and so remained. This is the portion of the scarp- 
most difficult to read. 

Where the glacial sandstones of the southern part of Bald Hi IF 
remain on the up-throw side of the fault (see Fig. 10), they show- 
excellent exposures in plan and section of these beds, with a steep- 
dip easterly towards the down-throw side of the Rowsley Fault. 
This fact, considered in conjunction with the already mentioned 
tilting of the tei’tiary series (ordinarily level-bedded), suggests 
that where the Rowsley Fault intersected the younger, more varied, 
less compacted, and more level-bedded rocks of the Ballan sunk- 
land,'' it partook more of the nature of a monocline. This is in 
sharp contrast to the abrupt break that marks the fault where it 
outs through the harder folded Ordovician slates and sandstones. 

North of Bacchus Marsh, the great valleys of the Lerderderg and 
the Korkuperrimul, with their thick alluvial terraces, obliterate- 
the actual fault, which runs about a mile up the Korkuperrimul and 
then passes to the eastward of Bald Hill, continuing as the east- 
tern boundary of the Lerderderg ranges. Near the point where the 
Lerderderg emerges from the Ranges, a fault coming from the north¬ 
west cuts across the scarp, and to the north of that we once more 
get a great resistant block of high Ordovician (Lerderderg Ranges) 
to the west, with less elevated Ordovician, glacials and tertiaries to 
the east. Thence the country is* very difficult of access, and while^ 
the fault probably continues and dies out in the neighbourhood ^ 
• of Bullengarook, the evidence for this is wholly physiographic, and' 
was not closely investigated. 

We may conclude then that the Rowsley or Bacchus Marsh scarp- 
is due to a fault, is most probably post-newer basaltic in age, is 
certainly so in part, has an average displacement of about 800 
feet, and is at least thirty miles in length, trending about 15 to 20' 
degrees E. of north, and bounding the eastern faces of the Bris¬ 
bane Ranges, the ‘‘ Ballan Plateau,'^ and the Lerderderg and' 
Blackwood Ranges (see Fig. 5). Since the movement was probably 
one of uplift of the higher blocks (A, B and C), rather than a let¬ 
down of the lower block (E), it may be that it was contemporaneous 
with those uplifts that are classified as occurring in the Kosciusko- 
Epoch."' 

(ii.) The Greendale Fault ,—^^The second important physiographic- 
feature of the area is what we may refer to asi the Greendale Scarp, 
forming the bo-undary between the blocks A and B (Fig. 2), and' 
being the southern boundary of the great dissected block of Ordo** 
vician (Blackwood and Lerderderg Ranges), which stretches frohr 
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.the village of Grcendale northward >)eyond the Main Divide of 
Victoria. 

The existence of this fault was, the writer learns, suspected by 
Messrs. Hart and Baragwanath, but no references to it occur in 
the geological records of this State. In January, 1916, the Univer¬ 
sity Geological Survey Party, under Professor Skeats, gave critical 
.attention to the scarp, and clearly demonstrated its existence as a 
fault for some six miles, in the parish of Blackwood. The writer 
has since extended these observations to the west and the east, and 
has been permitted by Professor Skeats, and by Mr. Herman, 
Director of Geological Survey, to embody in this paper the evi- 
'dence collected by the Survey Party referred to. 

The whole of this area is known to be traversed by faults, run¬ 
ning at all varieties of angles both across and with the strike. By 
far the most definite are the E.-W. series, as proved in the under¬ 
ground workings at Blackwood. VV. H. Ferguson (ref. 18, pp. 6 
and 26) records twelve cross courses’' (E.-W. faults), within a 
-distance of three miles, in the Blackwood field. They are all verti¬ 
cal or moderately inclined, and in some instances tlie fissures are 
filled by dyke material, one being over 100 feet wide. The move¬ 
ment does not seem to have been very marked in most cases, and in 
many fractures there was no movement at all. 

It would seem futile to endeavour to approximate an age for 
such faults, and fractures as a whole, seeing that these lower Ordo¬ 
vician rocks have been the sufferers of every thrust and screw and 
-crush to which this part of the lithosphere has iKien subjected since 
those lower palaeozoic times. There can be mv doubt that the frac¬ 
tures and fatilts had their origin at many and various times, and 
that along any one ancient fracture line, movements may have 
occurred at every period of diastrophism since then. 

There is a peculiar and interesting generalization which has been 
put forward concerning several areas of Victoria, viz. :— 

(1) N.-S. dykes are acid. 

(2) E.-W. dykes are basic. 

Accepting as part of our creed that the devonian was par excel¬ 
lence the period of activity of acid magmas, and the tertiary as the 
chief period of the uprising of basic material, there would 
seem to be appreciable a further generalization to the effect 
that the E.-W. fractures were largely post-devonian, a-nd tlie N.-S. 
fractures largely pre-carboniferous in origin. Many other factors 
and many other areas will need to be investigated before any 
‘generalization of value can be arrived at, but in a section dealing 
-wfith the age of faults the idea was thought worthy of mention. 
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8.—Plan of portion of the Greendale scarp, extending from 
Larkin's or Bald Hill in the west to beyond Greendale, showing 
100-foot contours and general geology. The lines of the sections 
shown in Figure 9 are indicated. P — Fault. 

The total length of the Greendale scarp is about eighteen miles. 
Fig. 8, with 100 feet contours taken from the maps of the Militai-y 
.Survey, shows also the geology of a large portion of this scarp. 
The evidence both physiographic and geological, is closely parallel 
to that of the Rowsley Fault. There is a varied area of hill, 
valley, and plain on the lower block B (referred to also as 
the Ballan sunkland), of an average elevation of 1500 feet. North 
of the scarp the average elevation is over 2000 feet; the transition 
from the lower to the higher level is usually abrupt, as shown in the 
.sections which will be referred to. The scarp runs generally a 
few degrees south of east, turning to south-east beyond Mt. Black¬ 
wood. The line of the scarp is not straight, but this is quite in 
accord with the general characteristics of faults. As stated by 
Professor W. M. Davis (ref. 16) :—The fault may be nearly a 
plane or a conspicuously curved surface, but from all that is known 
‘Of faults, it cannot possess sharp or exaggerated irregularities such 
:as are seen in the septa of an ammonite.’’ 
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Geologically, the evidence of the scarp l>eing due to a fault may¬ 
be best indicated by reference to three critical sections. Since those' 
are drawn to scale, as in the case of those illustrating the Rowsley 
Fault, they also present important physiographic corroboration. 

Immediately north of Greendale, where Dale's Creek emerges 
from its gorge in the higher Ordovician block, tlicre is an excel¬ 
lent geological section indicated in the creek l)ed^ This is showm 
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Fig. 0. Sections across the Qreendale Scarp, along the lines shown 
in Fig. 8 (a and b), and Fig. 6 (c), showing geology and relief 
A dyhe marks the fault line in Section b. 
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Fig. 9 (b). To the north rise the high Ordovician ranges, and in 
the creek-bed the upturned edges of these hard Ordovician slates are 
cut off sharply by a large east-west dyke. Immediately south of this 
dyke, the glacial (permo-carboniferous) sandstones occur. In a 
quarry a few hundred yards further south the same series is .seen 
to be tilted to the north-west, and thus they must be butting 
directly against the Ordovician, a fact only capable of explanation 
by assuming a fault of a fairly extensive throw, probably 1000 feet. 
To the east of this point, small residual ridges, butting against the 
base of the Ordovician scarp, were dug into, and proved likewise to 
be Permo-carboniferous. 

Further west, where the Korjamumnip Creek turns east for a 
short distance along the base of the scarp, we get the section shown 
in Fig. 9 (a). Here older basalt, undoubtedly resting on glacial 
sandstones, has been let down against the Ordovician. A ^isit 
tO' this point in the field provides excellent fault evidence,'^ 
both geological and physiographical. One stands on a low area of 
decomposed older basalt, cut off sharply along its northern boun¬ 
dary by Ordovician rocks; the latter are cut clean across the 
strike, and now rise above the observer in steep triangular-faced 
spurs, rock-strewn, and clothed with timber and bracken. Thick 
deposits of scarp-base alluvials’’ lie on the older basalt a little 
to the east, and on the west the effect of the fault is further seen in 
the deflection of the creeks. 

Further west, a tongue of newer volcanic passes, undisturbed, 
across the fault line; a series of bores put through this flow close 
to the line of the scarp gave the following results (ref. 40) :—The 
newer volcanic, was proved by the first two bores recorded to be 
somewhat less than 200 feet deep, and of course underlain by river 
gravels. No. 3 bore, however, passed through 767 feet of basaltic 
rock without reaching bottom; either the older voleanics are 
developed to a great thickness close against the scarp, or else the 
bore came upon the wide dyke (referred to- above) which is known 
to mark the boundary of the scarp for some distance; in either case 
the bore provides good confirmatory evidence in favour of a fault. 

Further still to the west, the scarp may be clearly seen, but the 
development of newer-basalt flows on an extensive scale somewhat 
complicates matters. While it is quite possible that permo-car¬ 
boniferous occurs on the flat ground south of Frichot’s house, this 
has not been proved. The general higher Ordovician, however, 
continues on past the south of Bald or Larkin’s Hill, and then on to 
the northward of Egan’s Hill. It is very significant that no ter- 
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tiaries or glacial deposits occur iiortli of the scarp line in this part 
of the State, but such are found quite coimuon (many of them un¬ 
mapped) to the south of that line. The down-throw of the fault 
in its western part has probably been much less than at tireendale. 
Here, too, the fault passes away into the upper Moorubool area, 
and as the writer found it necessary to restrict detailed work to 
the prescribed area, further work to the west of Egan’s Hill was not 
done. 

In many places remarkably coarse conglomerates and‘gravels, 
40-60 feet in depth, are piled up close against the scarp, notably 
so at Garibaldi Hill and Shuter’s Hill, Grcendalc* They are much 
more dissected than the alluvial apron which lies along the base 
of the Rowsley scarp, and point to the greater age of the Green- 
dale scarp. .They are no doubt relics of the early deposits along 
the steep scarp face. The two deposits specially referred to sug¬ 
gest fan deltas ” in their shape, and in the extreme coarseness of 
the boulders close to the scarp. 

Eastward from Shuter’s Hill, the lower side of the scarp is of 
Ordovician slates similar to those of the higher block, but there is 
.still a marked difference between the physiography above and 
below the ** fault line.” Blocks of fault conglomerate arc strewn 
on the slopes here, and the wide valleys below the fault grade into 
the steeper-sided ones^to the north. They remain, however, suffi¬ 
ciently distinct to enable the line to be followed. 

Coming to Mt. Blackwood, we find that dominant hill to be a 
cinder cone perched on the uplifted block,, near the edge; the con¬ 
tour of the flow proves that the valley down which it ran had a 
much steeper grade near the base of the hill, so that practically the 
whole of the lava flow ran down and debouched over the plain, that 
which remained above being mainly scoria. The exact line of 
the fault is here less clearly defined, but it is assumed that the re¬ 
markably steep descent of about 400 feet, shown in the present 
contour of the lava flow (Fig. 21), marks the point where the fault 
line crosses this area. Beyond this, we find the fault more 
•clearly defined, stratigraphically, and trending south-east. It 
follows and then crosses the Korkuperrimul Creek, and we have 
once more glacial, older volcanic, and tertiaries at a much lower 
level than the Ordovician; where noted in the field the junction 
was abrupt and almost straight. David (ref. 13) refers to great 
^iflerences (nearly 800 feet) in the levels of the known glacial pave¬ 
ments here. It^k accepted that the glaciers moved northwards, 
about 12® E., and yet the Professor mentions that the base of the 
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glacials lies at 660 feet in, the Werribee Gorge, and at 1400 feet in 
the Lerderderg area (about 5-6 miles N.-N.E.). This anamaly is 
explained by the intervening fault. 

The fault after crossing the Korkuperriinul, forms the northern 
boundary of the big let-down glacial block east of that river. For 
a few miles here, the writer is assuming the fault on the basis of 
previous geo-logical and contour surveys, where the evidence is 
analogous to that of areas where the line was closely examined. 
Observations from viewpoints to the east and west confirm the 
assumption that the fault thence continues past Mr. Robertson^s 
house, Highlands. Here Robertson’s Creek has followed the 
fault for some distance, providing excellent and unmistakable 
exposures. As we pass down this creek, we find always on the left 
the high block of Ordovician which forans the south-eastern trian¬ 
gular termination of the Lerderderg Ranges. (Fig. 6a.) To the 
south-'west we invariably get younger beds, let down, and tilted at 
varying angles towards the south and south-east; these consist of 
the Bacchus Marsh tertiaries, thick flows of older volcanic, glacial 
sandstones and conglomerates, and also what appeared to be -sub- 
glacial river gravels; all these deposits show signs of disturbance. 
The Greendale scarp- then meets the Row-sley or Bacchus Marsh 
scarp. The consequence of this is of course that the northern con¬ 
tinuation of the Rowsley fault has a much greater throw than fur? 
ther to the south. 

Physiographically, in addition to the abrupt change of elevation 
mentioned and shown in diagrams, we have various features in the 
rivers which point to the truth of the explanation of the Greendale 
scarp as being due to a moderately rapid uplift of the noi*fchern 
block; it was considered more convenient to deal with such features 
when describing the rivers. As already detailed, conclusive fault 
evidence occurs abundantly in the field, much more telling than 
diagrams and descriptions. Still, the evidence so far put forward 
in this paper is sufficient to show positively that the scarp described 
marks a line of extensive faulting. In consideration of the fact 
that it was first definitely proved near the village of Greendale, it 
is called the Greendale fault.” For plan .see b, Fig. 5. 

To come now to the question of age, we find that, while in some 
cases the face of the scarp is remarkably well preserved, there is 
‘other physiographic evidence (such as the greatly dissected nature 
of the alluvial apron) which suggests that this scarp is m,ueh older 
than that of the Rowsley Fault. 
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There are poiiits along the face of the Greendale scarp ^vherer 
the evidence Avould seem to favour a more recent age than that 
assigned in this paper, as far as the recession of the scarp face 
by erosion is coxxcernod. Likewise there are places along the* 
Bacchus Marsh scarp where erosion is so far advanced m to sug¬ 
gest a greater age than is here given. Many other similar anoma¬ 
lies were noted, pointing to the impossibility of making correct 
calculations as to relative age purely on the physiographic appear¬ 
ance of limited areas. 

That the Greendale fault was post permo-carboniferous and post 
older-basaltic is clear from the geological plan (Fig. 8), and sections. 
(Fig. 9 a, b and c), There cannot be any doubt that subsequent to 
the fault some glacial and older basalt remained on the higher' 
block, and have since been almost entirely destroyed. Scattered 
striated pebbles werS found on the crests of the ranges, as were 
small patches of glacial conglomerate previously referred to. The 
writer also came across an area of scattered basaltic boulders mark¬ 
ing the truncated neck of what was probably an older volcano; this 
was high up on the Ordovician peneplain to the north of Greendale 
and has been mapped. 

The road that passed Mt. Steiglitz proceeds on to the north 
towards Blakeville along a tongue of basalt. This is undoubtedly 
newer volcanic, tho-ugh coloured as older basalt in some geological 
maps. The depth and maturity of the valley so filled by basalt is- 
abundant proof that the fault is much older than the neww vol¬ 
canic flow which fills it. It may possibly l>e correlated in age with 
the first great period of uplift of New South Wales geologists (ref. 
48), but is here plainly subsequent to the older basaltic lavas. 

(iii.) Minor Faults ,—Several other faults occur in the Werribee 
River area, but these w’-ere not so minutely examined as the two- 
main ones already described. They wdll be dealt wdth as under — 


l^'ault hounding the southern edge of Block 1), 

Mere e^teneire faults \ tl.e southex-n edge of the Ballaix 

j sunkland. 


The Steiglitz Fault. 


e d, U'be Coitnadai faxilt. 
Less extensive faxilts ] e. The Bald Hill faults. 

(,f. Other small faults. 


(a) Fault bounding the aouthem edge of block D (see e. Fig. 6)« 
The evidence in thk case is largely physiographic, since, as will be 
seen from the geological map, the higher Ordovician block is more 
dissected and largely covered by newer volcanic cones and flows,. 
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grading down to the lower basalt-oovered Werribee plains (block 
E). Towards the west there are two large areas of glacial con- 
glonaerate on the down-throw side, but otherwise there are no 
geological distinctions between the two sides of the suggested fault, 
due largely to the extensive erosion and the covering of volcanic 
material. 

Physiographically, we find this Gisborne block, whose elevation 
is much increased by such volcanic m.asses as Mts- Bullengarook and 
•Gisborne, is really on the average much lower than Block k —^the 
Blackwood and Lerderderg Ranges, and slopes downwards to the 
east. The wide east-flowing valley of the Gisborne Creek occupies 
the main part of the block, and this valley extends across to the 
Main Divide at Macedon. There is, however, a fairly sutiden 
drop along a general east-west line, as may be noted when travelling 
up the Bullengarook road, at the point where the basalt flow is very 
narrow (see Fig. 22). The road from Coimadai to Toolern Vale 
runs along parallel to and somewhat south of the line believed by 
the writer to mark this fault. To the north are higher, severely- 
eroded, timbered ranges of folded lower Ordovician slates, quartz¬ 
ites, etc., but the lower area traversed by the road shows abundant 
gravelly deposit®, some basalts, and a little permo-carboniferous, 
while the Ordovician here outcrops mainly in the creek beds. 

On the main road from Gisborne to Melton we again find an 
extremely steep fall of over 400 feet in little more than a mile 
{Breakneck Hill). Further east, outside the area examined by the 
writer, there is a steep climb for the train after it leave® Sunbury 
for the north; this rise is mainly due to the erosive work done by 
.JacksonGreek. 

The western part of the block, at the head of Pyrete and Djerri- 
warrh Creeks, is a very deeply dissected mass of folded Ordovician 
slates, etc. The exposures of these rocks become less extensive and 
less rugged as we go east, and volcanic rocks become more and more 
in evidence. To the south on the let-down block no Ordovician 
occui*®, except) at a very low level (about 600 feet) in the valleys of 
the Pyrete and Djerriwarrh creeks, as may be seen where the Mel¬ 
bourne road crosses tho-se streams, or higher up near Coimadai. 
Between the lower and the higher Ordovician a fall of over 400 
feet is distinctly noticeable. This difference of level rapidly de¬ 
creases to the eastward.. 

The most convincing physiographic evidence is found in the 
grades of the rivers. The Pyrete, Djwerriwarrh and Toolern 
ci*eeks flow south from the Gisborne highlands into the Werribea 
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The grades of the Djerriwarrh, Toolern, Boggy and C'ondon’a 
creeks have been carefully plotted in Plait* XI IB. An inspection will 
show that they clearly tell a story of rivers rejuvenated in their 
upper reaches. The lower live miles or so of thes<^ streams show a 
gentle rise of 100 feet to the mile. At the point where other physio* 
graphic evidence stiggosts a fairly woll-disstHdcd scarp line, tlicse 
streams rise 500 feet in a mile—a grade live times as steep as that 
below; thence to the top of the highlands the grade is less steep,, 
giving us a line of the nature shown in Fig. 25. This is a quite 
similar line to that of the Lerderderg and Werribee, due to their 
rejuvenation by faulting (see also Plate Xlla.), as well as to that 
given by Chamberlin and Salisbury (ref. 10, p. 163) in their 
diagram to represent the grades of a partly rejuvenated stream. 

The evidence presented, though not as complete as could be 
wished, owing to the reasons stated, is yet sufficient to enable us to 
map approximately the Gisborne Fault/'—which here forms part 
of the northern boxiudary of the great Port Phillip sunkland. The 
fault has its greatest throw in the west, where the deeply-ravined 
Ordovician of the upper Pyrete creek, etc., <x?cu-rs; the throw 
beciomes much less as we proceed eastward. No date can be defi¬ 
nitely stated, but the writer believes it to be probably of the same 
age as< the Greendale fault. 

(b) Fault hounding Southern edge of the Ballan Sunkland, 

(See Pig. 5.) The very important sxinkland of Port Phillip, 
and the less extensive but equally interesting one of Ballan, which 
will be dealt with in detail later, have already been referred to. 
These names are introduced at this point since it is felt to be the 
most convenient method of referring to those particular areas. In 
dealing with the southern edge of the Ballan sunkland, the writer 
is again describing a feature which extends for some distance out 
of his limited area. It hm only been examined where it lies within 
the Werribee basin, and other evidence to the west is based on pub¬ 
lished geological maps and records, 

Physiographically we have no evidence of this fault, except that 
the valleys immediately north of the fault, being in the much 
younger and eolter beds of (the let-down rocks, are much wider 
than those to the south. There is now no scarp present, as is indi¬ 
cated in the north south section (Pig. 13); this figure also shows,, 
diagrammatically, the geology of the section. Spring Creek, a 
tributary of the Parwan, flows for part of its course along the 
boundary between the Ordovician and tertiary, i.e., along the fault 
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line. Where investigated by the writer, this valley is steep and 
Y-shaped, over 300 feet deep; on the right bank the high resistant 
slates, etc., of the Brisbane Eanges occur, truncated at right angles 
to their strike, while in the bed of the creek and high on the left 
bank, easily eroded tertiary beds leaf-beds occur. These are 
capped by newer volcanic, which further west extends well o-ver the 
fault line towards the south. Two streams—a southern tributary 
of Yaloak creek (flowing north), and the eastern Moorabool (flow¬ 
ing south)—cross the fault line, and might be expected to provide 
good sections. This is found to be the case, since the geological 
map of the parishes of Bungeeltap, etc., by Mr. E. J. Dunn (re¬ 
cently published) shows valuable confirmatory geological evidence of 
the fault. 

t 

In the Eastern Moorabool the steep valley sides change abruptly 
from the hard Ordovician to the soft tertiary sand and clay beds. 
The Yaloak creek tributary shows just as sudden a cutting ofi of 
these two formations, giving rise to the peculiar tributary, like an 
inverted T, shown in Fig. 37. Both jxinctions referred to ai’e in an 
almost straight east-west line, and are also in line with the area on 
Spring creek, where the fault was first assumed by the writer. Mr. 
Dunn’s map was kindly brought under my notice by Mr. 
Baragwanath. The writer has mentioned this evidence to Mr. T. 
S. Hart, and he suggests the same fault may continue to the west 
and form the southern wall of the very deep basin of the Lai Lai 
brown coal beds (ref. 24). The pre-existence of this fault junction 
may have influenced the Rowsley fault, causing it to change direc¬ 
tion slightly at the point of intersection. 

This fault, which may be called the Spring Creek Fault, is there¬ 
fore put forward as the explanation of the very significant struc¬ 
tural line separating the barren and unprodxictive Brisbane Ranges 
from the rich and geologically varied area of the Ballan sunkland 
to the north. It is perhaps of the same age as the Greendale 
fault, runs nearly east-west, and has a considerable'down-throw to 
the north. 

(c.) The Steiglitz Fault .—Mention of the Steiglitz fault is in¬ 
cluded here, in order to have as complete a record as possible of the 
chief faults within this area. The writer has, unfortunately, been 
unable to follow this line; he has, however, examined the country 
to the northward, at Steiglitz, both geologically and physio- 
graphically, as lie has also done to the south, in the Maude and 
Lethbridge areas. 
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The contrast between the two parts visited, when compared with 
other similar areas which have been closely examined, strongly 
suggested an important break between the with n let-ilown to 
the south. This evidence alao' fitted in with the fjict that from 
nearly every distant view, a peculiar break was noted in tlu‘ kwel 
summit line of the Brisbane Eanges. All of this was of course in¬ 
sufficient evidence on which to assume a fault. The writer has, 
however, been delighted to discover that an extensive fault hasi l>een 
proved to run through south of Steiglitz; it has been located and 
investigated by Mr. W. H. Ferguson, of tlxe Victorian Geological 
Survey, and the evidence is of a most striking and complete strati- 
graphical nature. Mr. Ferguson’s report is, unfortunately, so far 
unpublished, but permission to include the foregoing statetuent in 
this paper has been kindly granted by the Mines Department. 

(d) Ooimadai Fault, —(See d Fig. 5.) This fault is probably of 
the same age as that at Grecndale. The fault line is short, about 
five or six miles, and runs east-west with a down-throw to the south. 
The evidence is both physiographic and geological. The ancient 
'' Bullengarook creek,” now filled by the Bullengarook lava stream 
(ref. 42), flowed acrose this fault. 

The country tO' the north is much higher than to the south. On 
the western side of the Bullengarook lava flow, Back crook flows 
eastward along the fault. On the left bank (north) the Oi'dovician 
rises steeply, and on the right bank there is a large area of glacial 
conglomerate. The boundary line, as mapped by Officer and Hogg 
(ref, 43) is almost straight, but it does not appear to be referred to 
by these writers as a fault. They apparently regarded the cast- 
west Ordovician escarpment as a pre-permo-carboniferous featmx^'—^ 
surely a physiographic impossibility, since the great mass of permo¬ 
carbon iferous glacial rocks, that now He at a miu‘h lower level 
near the base of the scarp, are accepted as relics of glaciers that 
flowed in a northerly direction. Hart (ref. 22, p. 257) ra^ords his 
belief that this line woxdd bo found to mark a fault. 

On the east of the Bullengarook basalt tongue, the limestones, ter¬ 
tiary sands, and glacial beds of Coimadai are on the let-down side 
of the fault, while the steep ** pinch ” on the road that runs north 
from Coimadai to ^'The Basin” is really ascending this fault 
scarp. It is quite likely that differential erosion has accentuated 
tlie scarp just here, but tlxe geological relations are conclusive. 

(e) The B<M Hill Faults .—These faults are b^t seen in the field 
in summer, when the grass is di’y, and the soil differences are most 
apparent. They occur at Bald Hill, north-west of Bacchus Marsh, 
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And form the boundary between the older basalt (black clayey soil) 
And the glacial sandstones (light sandy soil). 

It was thought advisable to closely investigate the faulting of this 
area, as typical of the small faults that are believed to abound 
throughout the whole of the Ballan Sunkland. Both the geology 
and physiography proved to be o-f much interest. Fig. 10 shows 
the particular area in some detail, with 60 foot contours. Bald 
Hill itself forms the central portion* of this plan, running from the 
north to the south. The steep bounding valley on the western side 
is that of the Korkuperrimul Creek, while the wider valley, partly 
Ahown on the east. Is that of the Lerderderg Kiver. At least four 
faults -occur in this small area, and their influence is very clear 
both in the geology and the topography. These faults are marked 
by the letters A, B, C, and D. The fault marked A has been 
already described as part of the Greendale Fault; B is portion of 
the Rowsley Fault; C and D are two smaller faults that we may 
^all the Ball Hill Faults.” 



Fig. 10 ,— Contour plan of Bald Hill, near Bacchus Marsh. Fifty feet 
vertical -intervals. A, B, .C, J> indicate faults referred to in 
Section Vlllb, 

Geologically, there faults form almost exact boundaries. For 
instance, the triangular patch in the north, bounded by faults A 
And B, is Ordovician—^portion of the high Lerderderg Ranges- 
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The low couiitryj ‘witli gentle]* slopes east of Fatilt is of tertiary 
and terraice material, with a little low-level glaeial iiii tin* northern 
part. The southern and lower part of Bahl Hill, eiudosed 
faults I), (', and part ot B, is a bhwk of pontio-carboniferous 
glacial sandstones, with a distinct easterly dip. The remaining 
area in the plan,, the western portuui, consistH^of high steep hills 
of older basalts, dip])ing do^Yn under tertiary leaf beds to the 
south. Not only have we this distinct geological evidence, but three 
of the four faults in this small area have been selected as stream 
valleys. The field evidence for fault (' is g<K)d; although no set^tion 
is tO' be seen, the junction between the glaeial sandstones and the 
older basalt is a straight lino that may he tracked over the hill, for 
about a mile in length and at least 300 feet in vertical height. Just 
before reaching th© l>erl of the ^lorktiperrinnd, it is intersec*ted by 
another fault, D, running south-easttn-ly. 



Fig, 11— Fault section exposed in oUffi on right bank of the Korkuper- 
rimul Creek, near the letter D. Fig. 10. The older basalts are 
let down against Perxno-carboniferous glacial rocks. 

The fault marked C probably continues westward, but since it 
there cuts through older basalt alone, it is not easy to follow. 
Where it would cross the Korkuperrimul creek, there is some evi¬ 
dence of its continuation through the older basalts on the right- 
bank. The Korkuperrimul does not quite follow the fault line, D, 
but lies more in the older basalts of the western side, and in it« 
bends provides conclusive sections of this fault. Going down the 
creek, we find a steep cHfi of glacial on the left bank where the- 
Korkuperrimul has taken a sweep in that direction; at both ends? 
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of this cliff there is evidence of the fault D, older basalt lying 
against the glacial with an almost vertical junction; the section 
more upstream is soil-covered, but quite clear, the lower one is 
bare, and shows the decomposed bansalt and glacial sandstones with 
a steep line of contact. 

Continuing this line down-stream, however, an excellent section 
IS found. Where the fault D crosses the Korkuperrimul, just 
above the letter D in Fig. 10, a cliff section, 20-30 feet high, shows 
the junction as depicted in Fig. 11. This last-mentioned fault in¬ 
creases in throw towards the south; at the north end a small cliff 
of glacial, with overlying basalt, occurs in the creek on the left 
bank. 

(f) Other sinall Faults .—The preceding faults comprise all those 
of which the evidence is held to be satisfactory. As alx'eady men¬ 
tioned, it seems undoubted that certain areas, especially the Ballan 
sunkland, structurally consist of a mosaic of faulted blocks. Mr. 
Baragwanath, who is at present engaged in a geological survey of 
the parish of Grorong, etc., has a good deal of evidence pointing 
in the same direction; much of this the writer has had the pleasure 
of examining with him in the field. The evidence for the faults 
is mainly provided by the older basalt and glacial beds, and many 
of them are suspected tO' be of the nature of the Bald Hill Fault. 

(iv.) Frevioushf demomtrated Favlts .—These are dealt with as : 

(a) Selwyn’s Fault and others. 

(b) Faults near Geelong, , 

(a) Selwyti's Fault .—This very extensive and dominant fault 
(see h, Fig. 5, for plan), some fifty miles long, and with its chief 
down-throw (over 1700 feet) to the west, was first mentioned by 
Selwyn in 1857 (ref. 27), and has been frequently referred to since. 
In a map of Australia's Tectonic features (ref. 12) a north-south 
fault is shown cutting through Port Phillip, and hading west; 
it is labelled ‘‘ Sorrento fault," and may refer to the one now 
being discussed.^ 

What is believed to be the northern continuation of this fault has 
more recently been mapped by Morris (ref. 38), who states that the 
down-throw of this fault (referred to- by him as the Montrose fault) 
is to- the eastward, in the neighbourhood of the Dand-enongs; he 
therefore regards the whole fault as pivotal." The sanoe writer 
has also published accounts of the Olinda fault (E.-W.), in the 
Lilydale area, and the Evelyn fault, hading east and parallel to 
the Montrose fatilt, about two miles further east. 
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The Croydon sunkland worked out on physiographic cvi<leneo 
]>y Jutson (ref. 33) has its locality suggested by a line, K, in the 
north-eastern corner of Fig 5, Regarding Welwyn’s fault, it may 
be mentioned as of physiographic interest, that where the line cuts 
across, the granite mass of Arthur’s Heat, it has left a straight and 
clean-cut Ijoundary for some twO' miles, and in the resistant granite 
this face has been wonderfully well preserved (see Military Survey’s 
Sorrento Sheet). 

Mr. Chapman’s evidence (ref. 8) from the famous Sorrento bore, 
shows a down-throw to the west of over 1700 feet, In a letter re¬ 
garding the palaeontological evidence of the Sorrento bore (on the 
down-throw side of Selwyn’s fault), Mr, Chapman writes:—** I 
think that here we have perhaps the oldest piece of evidence of 
Kainozoic faulting, which may date back to the Oligocene, for in 
no other way can I see an explanation of the great thickness of sedi¬ 
ments of Balcombian age in the Sorrento bore, which maintains a 
fairly equable bathymetric aspect throughout. And here the 
movement probably continued till Pleistocene times, and the area 
may be subject to fits of weakness and collapse even at the present 
day.” The fault is shown in section, Fig. 12, as the eastern 
boundary of the Port Phillip sunkland, 

(b) Faults near Geelong. —‘Dr. Hall (ref. 28) mentions an east- 
west fault bounding the northern face of the soft Jurassic mud¬ 
stones of the Barrabool Hills (see g, Fig. 5). At right angles to 
this fault there are apparently two other short ones, with a high 
vidge (horst) between. Dr. Subamers and others have made investi¬ 
gations concerning these faults, and the evidence is generally 
accepted as conclusive; nothing as far as known to the writer has 
oeei. published concerning them (except ref. 28). That to the west 
is commonly referred to as the Orphanage hill fault, and rtins 
through near the cement works, meeting the Barrabool hills fault 
about Queen’s Park, and forming the triangular let-down ” 
basalt plain between the Junction of the Barwon and the Moorabool. 
The eastern one (Fig. 5) is believed to be marked by a low scarp 
that runs nearly north-south through Lovely Banks. This line is 
very clearly delineated on Quarter Sheets 19 S.E., 24 N.E., and 
24 S.E,, and is about fifteen miles long. (See alsoi ref, 46.) 

(v.) Suggested Fcmlt .—^We may be permitted to leave the domain 
of more or less demonstrated fact, in order to indicate a line that 
suggests itself as being a significant structural feature in the 
physiographic evo-lution of this area. It will be referred to as 
the Doran-Egerton line. 
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Ihe writer, travelling a good deal over the country south of 
Ballarat, has been struck by the dominance of north-south Ordo¬ 
vician ridges rising above the newer basalt sheet. The important 
and isolated Ordovician heights of Mt. Doran, Mt. Egerton, and 
Hayden’s Hill—giving a line sixteen miles long running a few 
degrees east of north, has already suggested itself to various 
observers as a relic of the eastern up-tilted edge of a fault block. 
Thy physiographic evidence seen in frequent cross-country traverses 
in that area, backed by the contours shown in the field notes-of 
the Commonwealth Military Survey, point towards this line mark¬ 
ing a fault, parallel with those of the western highlands, as demon¬ 
strated by T. S. Hart (ref. 22). 

(vi.) The SunJclands .—^Little remains to be said concerning the 
great relatively sunken blocks of the Werribee area, which have 
already been frequently referred to. They are:— 

(a) The Port Phillip Sunkland. 

(b) The Ballan Sunkland. 

(a) The Port Plwllip Sunhland .—This has been referred to- 
mainly as block E, though it of course extends beyond that block, 
embracing Port Phillip Bay, The northern limits of this area have 
not been investigated, except along the base of the Gisborne high¬ 
lands, but the east and west limits are the Kowsley and the Selwyn 
Faults respectively. This relatively sunken block has given Vic¬ 
toria her two chief harbours, the sites of her early settlements, and 
of the capital city. The known limits are set out in plan in Fig. 5 
and a section drawn from the 50 foot contours of the Military 
Survey is shown in Fig. 12, with the geological structure also 
marked in. The economic aspects have been already referred to 
under the heading of general description of the area. 


M(»nAe(KII.IUVEII 



Fig. 12 .— Section across the Port Phillip Sunkland, from Meredith 
to Mount Eliza, showing geology and relief. 


The section (Fig. 12) is drawn from Meredith, east to the town 
of Werribee, and then south-easterly to Mt. Eliza. It will he seen 
that the sunken portion slopes gently from west to east, the eastern 
portion, Port Phillip, being below sea level. The depths of the 
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Bay were slightly exaggeraterl in the tigtire hi order 1o show that 
feature. The eastern boundary, Selwyjds fault, lias }mn proved 
to be of greater age than the western boundary, the Rowsley scarp. 
Probafdy later movements have talien place on the east (ref. 8), 
and earlier ones on the west, although ihe latter have so far not 
been demonsjbrated. 

(b) The Ballon Smi/dand .—This area has also Ixsen previously 
described, as regards its economic and other aspects, having been 
referred to as block B. It is bounded on the north by the Greendale 
fault, and by a fault of probably similar age oti the sotith, shown 
in Fig. 6. On the west the suggested bmuidary is the Doran- 
Egerton line, beyond wliich no glacial nor older baS'oJt is preserved 
as far as known. In the east, the Ballan sunkland is Ixiunded by 
the Rowsley fault, and stands higher than the Werril)eo plains; it 
may be known alternatively as the Ballan Plateau, a distinct 
geological unit in the larger Ballarat Plateau (refs. 20, 21). A 



Fig, 13,—Section across the Ballan Sunkland, showing geology and 
relief. Note the complex structure of the let-down block. In 
these sections the geology is necessarily to some extoit diagrain- 
matio. 


section drawn to scale from, the Military Survey maps (BO foot con¬ 
tours), with the geological formations diagrammatically suggested 
is shown in Pig. 13. 

(vii.) Final condmione as to age ,—We see then that there are 
here two dominant and undoubted faults with fairly clear age 
relationships, and these eliould prove important factors in arriving 
at the precise period of uplift of oujr highlands, a matter which we 
have already discussed. The writer is led to the conclusion that— 

(1) the peneplanation was co-mpleted about the time of the Older 
'Volcanic period. 

(2) *• Difierential uplift took place subsequently with extensive 
faulting, 

(3) Dissectio-n, etc., cjontinued up to the Newer Volcanic period, 
closely subsequent to which a further series of uplifts occurred, 
slowly bringing the main highlands of Victoria to their present 
general levels. 
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(4) The dissection already begun was then continued, except 
where interfered with by the newer basalt flows'. In the latter 
cases new stream valleys \vere carved oiit, as detailed in a later 
-section. 

An important and interesting corroboration of portion of these 
■conclusions, reached independently by Mr. Chapman (ref. 8, pp. 
401-407), has, been recently published by that gentleman. His evi¬ 
dence is purely stratigraphical, based on a knowledge of richly 
fossiliferous beds, and connected with the first-proved extensive 
fault in this State—that known as Selwyn^s fault. A differential 
movement of 1700 feet is referred to, and a positive elevation of the 
up-throw" side is believed to have taken place about the time re¬ 
ferred to in this paper as the Older Volcanic period. This is 
approximately the age given for the Greendale, Spring Creek and 
other leading faults in the Werribee area. 

While the two great uplifts in the Werribee area.—the Greendale 
uplift, and the Bacchus Marsh uplift—arei referred to certain ages, 
it is not assumed that the fractures themselves ideally originated 
then. Rather is it possible that extensive movement had taken 
place along them prior to that long ‘‘still-stand^’ that produced 
our peneplain. It. is generally accepted that great faults are 
probably not developed by a single movement, but by repeated dis¬ 
placements, separated maybe by long intervals of time (Salisbury 
“ Physiography.”). Professor. David (ref. 12) shows, in a general¬ 
ized section, the Victorian permo-carboniferous preserved by 
assumed faults, and such movements must be accepted to some 
•extent to account for the preservation of such soft and friable rocks 
during planation. To come to a much later date, there are at the 
Ballarat School of Mines interesting and reliable records of an 
abrupt lift of 23 feet met with in an auriferous sub-basaltic deep 
lead, near Smeaton, compiled by the Manager of the Mine con- 
•cerned, Mr. J. McKenna, 1882; similar records exist from neigh¬ 
bouring mines. Again, there seems no doubt that movement is 
-still proceeding at an extremely* gentle rate. Interesting positive 
evidence of this has been noted by the writer in the New Normanby 
mine, at Ballarat, north west of the Werribee River area. In 
, the western cross-cut at the 1500 foot level of that mine, there were 
•some half-dozen small faults noticeable, within a few yards, total¬ 
ling a downward throw of over 8 inches. This movement occurred 
in less than two years. At the time it was noticed, this was the 
deepest level on the field, so that the movement must have been of a 
general nature. The faults here ran along a north-south Knew 
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These were pointed out to the ^Yritel^ and the particulars kindly 
supplied by Mr. W. Baragwanath, (d‘ the Victorian Geological 
Survey, 

East-west luoveineni has also l)eeu reported as taking place in 
recent years. Mr, W, Bradford, of Ballarat, telk of a case of a 
shift of about one-foot laterally (E.-\V,) in a didvc in the Star of the 
East mine, Ballarat, at the 1300 foot level, subsequent io putting 
in the drive; the particulars of this movement were eoinnuinicated 
by him to the Mines Department. Taylor (ref, 52) regards the 
gi'eat N.-S. Lake George fault scarp of New South Wales- m being 
formed 20-30,000 years ago. 

J. T. Jutson, in a paper on the <dder basalts of OreeuK- 
borough and Kangaroo Grounds, suggests that some of the Vic¬ 
torian basalts are intermediate in age betwx^en the older and newer 
basalts. As far as our present knowledge goes, this series is much 
less, important and extensive than either of those of the two other 
periods. In this paper the two chief periods—**older basaltic**' 
and newer basaltic **—are used as Ixmchmarks of time, with cer¬ 
tain cautions already laid down, and the intermediate series is not 
referred to. As investigations proceed into the many obscure 


BLRCKWQOD 



Fig, 14.—“Diagram to illustrate the probable relationship of the Older 
Basalts (O.B.) and tertiaries (Tert.) of the Ballan Sunkland and 
of Maude to the neighbouring ordovxoian (folded) blocks. 

point® of our Victorian geology, demonstrated physiographic facte 
will no doubt aid the petrologiat and the palaeontologist in the 
elucidation o-f the pro-blem of the exact distribution of these three 
basaltic series and their trub places in the time-record. For in¬ 
stance, itie known structural features of the country from the 
Divide to the Great Valley of Victoria,’* through the Parwan 
Valley and Maude, strongly suggest that the older basalts and the 
overlying tertiary beds of the Bacchus Mai'sh area may be oo-rre¬ 
lated in time with those of Maude, although the former are freeh- 
.water and the latter partly marine. Both series are preserved in 
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troughs that we may reasonably believe to have been formed at the 
same period. The idea is diagrammatically illustrated in Fig. 14. 

(o) The Newer Volcanic Sheet and its Effects. 

Fig. 15 has been drawn to show the extent to which the newer 
basalt has affected the physiographic features of this area. This 
map of course shows the minimum extent of the basaltic sheet—it 
has in many parts been hidden by later alluvial deposits, while in 
other places it has been eroded away. With the exception of the 
high block of the Blackwood and Lerderdei-g Eanges, with a small 
portion of the Gisborne highlands, and most of the Brisbane 
Eanges, the basalt sheet must have practically covered the whole of 
the area. The Blackwood Eanges seem to have escaped on account 
of their being then much higher than the general low even surface 
of the remainder of the area. Even so we hawe various small areas 
of lava on this block, with evidence that these patches were once 
more extensive—as at South Bullarto, Wuid Kruirk, Mt. Wilson, 
Blakeville, Upi^er Werribee, Green Hills and Mt. Blackwood itself. 

It will be seen that the task of deciphering the buried physio¬ 
graphy is a very difficult one. The well-known figure of speech' 
comparing such a task with the deciphering of a palimpsest is par¬ 
ticularly applicable. The old stream courses have been almost 
entirely obliterated, and only at rare intervals do we dis¬ 
cover relics, mainly where the post-basaltic streams have cut 
through the volcanic sheet, exposing something of the rocks below. 
To use the words of one geological writer (ref. 32):—'' Like a moss- 
grown inscription upoij a slab of mai'ble, though veiled it may be 
deciphered.” The writer must confess that many of the problems 
concerning the buried rivers remain unread, but some important 
evidence has been collected. 

It may be first stated that the surface before the newer basalt 
flows was of low relief, with one or two exceptions. The Greendale 
and probably the Gisborne scarps were in existence, as were the 
wide valleys of the Lerderderg and Gisborne creek. One or two 
monadnocks, as the You Yangs and the much lower granitic portion 
of the Anakiesi stood above the general level, as also did a low 
rounded dome of Ordovician slates and granite in the neighbour¬ 
hood of our present Werribee gorge. Elsewhere the relief was not 
marked, since apparently blocks B, C, and E must have l>een almost 
at sea level. In the raised blocks A and D, as mentioned, the relief 
was much more distinct, the dissection of the lifted peneplain in 
those areas having by this time been well started. Mr. Charles C. 
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Brittlebank (ref. (>) mentions old chaniiolK lilled by mwvr basalts, 
176-350 feet deep. That gentleman has kindly taken me to st‘(‘ (‘aeh 
of these various interesting sections) of ohl river valleys lhat lie has 
discovered, in the neighl>ourlmod of ** Dunlmr/* Myrniong. 



Fig, 15.“-Map showing the extent of the Newer Basalt lava hows, as 
at present exposed The basalts were originally more extensive, 
but in places have been eroded away, and in the other places ob^ 
scared by deposdtion of alluvial materials (Section VIII c). 

Added to these are others found by the writer, and altogether they 
enable an interesting part of the ancient river courses to be well 
mapped out. This will be dealt vuth under the heading of buried 
Tivers. 
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While we see that over an area of low relief the basalt spread 
AS a great level sheet, filling the valleys and covering the low 
•dividing ridges, this was not the case in the higher country where 
•deeper valleys existed. In at least five places we have the volcanoes 
originating in higher ai'eas, and sending their lava floAVs as long 
tongues down the existing valleys. 

In some cases this infilling resistant tongue caused the forma¬ 
tion of two new streams, one on either side of the basalt flow. Such 
streanxs run closely parallel for good distances, and are very com¬ 
mon in many parts of Victoria—e.g., Goodman’s and Pyrete 
•creeks, upper parts of Myrniong and Korkuperrimul creeks, etc., 
-etc. It is so characteristic a.feature that for the purposes of our 



Fig. 16.— Diagrams to illustrate the origin and progressive erosion 
of Twin Streams.In connection with the Newer Basalt flows 
in Victoria, such erosion has rarely advanced beyond the stage 
shown in D. 


local geography, it might be well if a special name were used for 
•descriptive purposes. On account of the similarity of their nature, 
and the contemporaneity of their origin, it is suggested they be 
<;alled ‘Hwin streams” (see-Fig, 16a, b, c. d). 

The basaltic tongues referred to are:— 

i. From Leonard's Hill and other points thereabouts, long 
tongues came southward down the valley of the upper 
Werribee, through Korweinguboora, etc. (It is pos¬ 
sible that some older basalts ” "occur here also,) . 
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ii. From Bald or Liivkin’« Hill, and from a point near Blake** 

ville, a tongue came down in an ohl ntream, croHHing the 
Greendale fault north of Mt. Steiglitx, 

iii. From GreenhillH, a tongue ran down what is called Green* 

hiliH Creek, a Binall tributary of the Korjaimimnip, 
Thii 3 t flow did not reach to the edge of the Bcarp. 

iv. From Mt* Blackwood, a tongue came down an old river tiuU 

flowed midway between the present Myrniong and Kor- 
kuperrirnul—refciTed to later as the ** ancient Myrni* 
ong (see Fig. 21), 

V. Froan Mt. Bullengarook a long tongue came down between 
what is now Goodmaiir^B and Pyretc (or (knmadai) 
creeks. Thisi has been previously descrilxid (ref. 4il) as 
the ancient Bullengarook’^ river, (See Fig. 22.) 

The general effect, therefore, especially on tlio less elevated areas, 
was obliteration. x\. new series of streams was formed on this new 
surface, twin streams were originated on the lugher surfaces, old 
and uninterrupted streams, such as the Uppm* Lerdcrderg, were 
foreed to find new courses in their lower parts. All these streams 
were rejuvenated, since a basaltic sheet is quite analogous in efiect 
to an uplift movement. Closely following, or in the later stages of, 
this volcanic period, however, there was a great general uplift, in 
addition, of all the blocks in the area except the Lower WeVribee 
plains (block E). The streams were thus doubly rejuvenated, and 
were given a scarp from, which to* commence their gorge-cutting and 
general work of denudation. 

Even on the lower plains there was a certain amount of rejuvena¬ 
tion, due to the basalt sheet; thus we find the Werribee and other 
streams now flowing in narrow young gorges averaging 100 feet in 
depth. (Fig. 27.) It was above the scarp, however, that the most 
severe action took place, and there we have the deeper gorges of the 
Upper Little River, the Parwan, the Werribee, the Lerderderg, etc. 
This gives us, broadly speaking, the effect of the newer basaltic 
eruptions. Economically, of Qourse, the efiect of the basalt flows 
is very great. 

IX.—Detailed Account of the Physiography. 

(a) Ranges and Hills. 

(i.) The Main Divide .—As will be seen from Plate XL, the main 
Divide of Victoria does not enter very largely into the area und^ 
discussion. The head waters of the Werribee and of the Ler- 
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Oeiletal Map o£ t,hos W<‘t’ribee Bivcr area, showing the chief centres of population, with main roads and railways, other surveyed railway 
routes, streams* etc. The main looaliti^ mentioned in the paper are shown in this map. 
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•derderg have their rise there, as also have many other 
Lerderderg tributaries, such as Split Tree, Frenchman's, Wild 
Dog, Sargonne (? Sardine), Clear Water, etc. The remaining 
Northern boundary of the Werribee basin is the Gisborne ridge, 
which is separated from the main Divide by the eastward trending 
valley of the Gisborne Creek, a tributary of the Saltwater River. 

The nature of the Divide may perhaps* Ijest be followed by de¬ 
scriptions from various viewpoints along its course in this area. 
■On the whole it stands up very little above the general level of the 
lifted peneplain block which it traverses. The three highest points 
visited by the writer are each due to the accumulation of volcanic 
material. These points are:— 

(a) Leonard’s Hill. 

(b) Old Bullarto. 

(c) Wuid Kruirk. 

(a) Leonard’s Hill is a rounded volcanic cone clothed wdth fertile 
soil, standing at an elevation of 2500 feet (aneroid). It is right on 
the Divide, and close to the railway station of Leonard (Ballarat- 
Creswick line ). To the north rise the head w^aters of the Jim Crow 
‘Creek, a tributary of the Loddon, while on the southern side are 
small tributary gullies which lead to the Werribee and the Eastern 
MoorabooL Fine views are obtainable; to the east the Divide con¬ 
tinues in densely timbered Ordovician ranges, well seamed by 
gullies of very moderate relief. To the West, this feature has a 
similar aspect, except that a high timbered ridge occurs, and partly 
shuts out the view; far to the west, however, may be seen the dim 
blue outlines of the parallel N.S. ranges of the highlands of West¬ 
ern Victoria (ref. 22). 

The aspect of the Divide, where it lies in the Ordovician and 
appears most likely to have been uninfluenced by the newer basalt 
flows, is what one wwld expect to find where two sets of streams, 
flowing in opposite directions, were competing for territory by 
headward erosion- Possibly the predisposing causes of the two 
opposite flowing sets of streams already existed on this block of 
upland itself. On the other hand, the factor which gave the streams 
their present directions might have been the let-down country to 
the N. and S.; creeks and rivers would then head back into the 
highest block, almost independently of the surface-levels of that 
block. The lifted block may even then, of course, carry on its 
surface a set of stream channels which existed on the ancient pene¬ 
plain. 
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It would seem probable that the old uplifted block originally 
had a more extensive northern slope than is the case at present, so' 
that longer consequent streams on that slope Avould be competed 
against by vigorous streams heading back from the south. The 
southern rivers, having a markedly shorter course to the sea, have 
a great advantage in average grade, and are the more vigorous 
streams. Thus it was found all along the Divide in this area that 
the deeper valleys and the more vigorous ej-osive work was being 
done on the south, wutli consequent northern migration of the* 
Divide. 

Four miles further eastAvard (slightly N.E.) is another area of 
volcanic material, at Biillarto. The intervening Ordovician 
ranges are almost uninhabited, and no roads cross that area. We 
must therefore travel northw’ard to the mining town of Daylesford 
and soutliAvard again to Old Bullarto. Both roads lie mainly along 
converging tongues of basalt, which preserve old north floAving- 
valleys. 

The rich agricultural village o-f Old Bullarto lies right on the* 
Divide, a mile or two* south of the railway station of new or north 
Bullarto. The latter station long enjoyed the distinction of being 
the highest in Victoria (2462 feet). An old railway survey^ 
coming across the ranges, from the south, crosses the Divide at Old 
Bullarto (2610 feet). The basalt floAvs which here form the Divide* 
are not extensive, but are highly cultivated, and crown the range 
with rich farms. To the north the Wombat Creek and Kangaroo 
Creek flow^ to the Loddon, both rising Avithin the township, and 
having here Ioav, sAvampy courses, although deepening further* 
north. In this toAvnship also we may find the sources of the tAvo 
main rivers of our area—^the Lerderderg and the Werribee. 

Here again we find the more vigorous work being done by the 
southern streams, especially by the Lerderderg. The actual source 
of the Werribee Biver is somewhat sAvampy, though deepening 
rapidly further south. A small N.-S. ridge divides the Werribee* 
from the Lerderderg, and the latter stream is conducting a very 
vigoro*us erosive campaign, fo-rcing the Divide to the north. 

To the east of Bulla.rto there is a high timbered hill, locally 
called Coghlan's Hill, and apparently of Ordovician. Beyond that, 
lava flo-ws, mainly extending to the north, again form the Divide^ 
(Fig. 15); the highest point of this volcanic area is Wuid Kruirk 
(2800 feet), also the highest point in the Werribee area. Magnifi¬ 
cent views are obtainable from this Mount, mainly to the south¬ 
ward, right across the great uplifted peneplain blocks, boldly cut 
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tliroughMjy the valley of the Lerderderg, and beyond again to the 
Werrihee plains, and thence to* the sea. Looking south, the line of 
the Greendale fault can be clearly detected, running east and west, 
and separating the heavily-timbered ranges from the oj)en coiintrv 
beyond. While the sides of this hill (Wuid Kruirk) are clothed 
with timber, the summit is a bold, bare bluff, and the views in all 
directions are thus unimpeded. 

The Divide, which runs nearly E.-W., from Old Bullarto to Gar- 
lick's Lead (Newbury), now turns sharply N.E., nO' doubt due to 
vigorous work being, done here by a strong S-flowdng tributary of 
the Lerderderg. Ferguson (ref. 18), who examined the sub-basaltic 
alluvials at Garlick's Lead, found evidence therein of a northern 
migration of the Divide. The north-pointing salient east of Wuid 
Kruirk is in Ordovician rocks, and the Divide turns southward 
again at the volcanic area of East Trentham. Thence it continues 
south easterly in Ordovician to .the head \vaters of the Campaspe, 
and so out of our area. Ther^ is a low pass through the Divide at 
the point separating the Campaspe from, Gisborne Creek, and 
through this a survey has been made for a projected Holden-Tren- 
tham railway; this survey crossed the Divide at 2376 feet. The 
somewhat flat, and occasionally swampy, valleys of the Campaspe 
and Gisborne Creek, near their sources, contrast strongly with 
the steep-sided valleys of the Lerderderg and its tributaries. 

While examining the Divide in this area, unsuccessful effort was 
made to* find evidence in favour of Gregory's Primitive Divide " 
having at all afiected the present topography. W'hile touching on 
this matter the writer Avould wish, only for a moment, to enter into 
the controversy regarding this postulated ancient range. 

Professor Gregory (ref. 20), to w’hose inspiring worlc Victorian 
physiography owes so much, appears to base this theory of the 

Pj-imitive Mountain Chain,’' largely on tiie linking up of 
selected masses of Plutonic rocks, the exposures of which are be¬ 
lieved to have an east-west trend across the highlands of Victoria. 
T. S. Hart (ref. 22, p. 264-, etc.), advances strong evidence against 
the correctness of this hypothesis. 

It is to be expected that we could get the most correct reading of 
our physiographic and geological history by linking up both with 
the known facts of South-Eastern New South "Wales. A sketch 
(Fig. 17), has therefore been prepared to show the actual distribu¬ 
tion of the plutonic masses of the south-eastern part of Australia. 
As might be anticipated, this sketch sho\vs that the general trend of 
he pluntonic masses is similar to the general trend of the axes of 
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the great folding movements that affected our lower palaeozoic rocks. 
The plutonics of South-Eastern New South Wales are seen to be 
definitely elongated along north-south lines, strikingly shown in 



Fig« 17.—Ma.p showing the distriibution of granite expcjsures in South- 
Eastern Australia, and indicating the predominance of elongation 
along North-South axes. In addition to the covering of younger 
sediments shown dotted, other granite areas are doubtless ob¬ 
scured by rochs of Carboniferous and subsec|uent ages, 

the latest geological map of that Stat-e. In Victoria the occurrences 
are fewer, with a greater area obscured by later sediments and 
volcanics; still, a general elongation in a north-sopth direction is 
ot®ervable. Had the sketch been continued southward to include 
Tasmania, this point would have been further emphasized, especi¬ 
ally in the better known granitic areas of the north-eastern part 
of the island. The great mass of the Strathbogie ranges in Victoria 
certainly appears to trend east-west, but close observation shows 
that it may not always have been of this shape. To the north this 
mass is of gradually lower relief, and is finally covered over by 
the tertiary deposits of the Murray Gulf/" etc., while on the 
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.south, the nature of the junctions strongly suggests that part of 
the mass had been faulted down. Similar observations may be 
made regarding other masses. In the case of the great horeshoe- 
shaped Harcourt exposure, and many others, the marginal lines 
trend north-south just as much as they do east-west. These 
plutonics certainly do not appear to present sufficient evidence for 
the assumption of a great continuous east-west range of moun¬ 
tains. 

T. S, Hart, who has given his attention for many years to the 
•question of the origin of the Main Divide, stated in his paper 
before the B.A.A.S., at Melbourne, 1914, (ref. 23, p. 443), that 
the actual intrusion of the granitic rocks has taken no part in 
forming the present Divide.’’ 

The fact that the intrusion of our pluntonics is known to have 
been wholly palaeozoic (? Devonian and earlier), and associated 
with intense folding along north-south lines, would also suggest- 
that any mountain ranges associated with those plutonics were also 
palaezoic, and with a north-south trend. 


(ii.) The Bloch Banges. 

(a.) The Blackwood and Lerderderg Banges ,—These ranges con¬ 
stitute the whole of block A (see Plate XL and Fig. 2), and are 
bounded on the west and north by the Werribee River and the 
Main Divide respectively; on the east and south are the well-defined 
:scarps of the Rowsley and Greendale faults. Either of the two 
names given above is used to designate these ranges, the former 
being derived from the prominent volcanic hill (Mt. Blackwood), 
or from the once thriving goldfield of that name, situated in the 
northern part of the ranges. The alternative name is due to the 
Lerderderg River, which has carved a deep valley right through 
the whole block from north-west to- south-east. As already pointed 
out, these ranges are almost wholly of hard, resistant, folded slates, 
•sandstones and quartzites of Ordovician age, levelled to a pene¬ 
plain by river action, and later uplifted and dissected. The average 
level is about ’2200 feet. 

The general plan on which dissection has proceeded is set for¬ 
ward as under. It must be remembered that most of these ranges 
•and streams are unsurveyed, and most of the surveys which do 
exist are scrappy and old (as we count time in Victoria). More 
recently the mining area of Blackwood, and the saw-milling village 
of Blakeville have been surveyed, while the Commonwealth Militair;^ 
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Survey has published contour plans, which extend over the south¬ 
ern portion of the block. An effort has been made (Fig. 18) tO'' 
indicate the general direction of the ridges and valleys in this 
lifted block. As already mentioned, the Lerderderg and its tribu¬ 
taries have done nearly all the work. Between this stream and the- 
others concerned, residual ridges occur, and help to provide the- 
easiest regular “ tracks across the ranges. 



Fig. 18 .—Streams and Divides of the Blackwood and Lerderderg' 
Ranges. (V) — volc^mo hills. 


It will he seen that there is a high knot of country to the north 
of Blakeville, from] which- streams flow in all directions; an irregu¬ 
lar ridge connects this with the Main Divide at Bullarto, forming' 
a north-south divide between the Lerderderg and the Werrxbee. 
Another long ridge runs east and south-east beyond Mt. Blackwood, 
separating the Lerderderg from the south-flowing tributaries of 
the Werribee—^the Korweinguboora, Korjamumnip, Dale’s, Back, 
Korobeit, and Eorkuperrimul Creeks. The writer's conception, 
which will be elaborated when dealing with the individual streams,. 


TH^ROWSLfiY 
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is that the Lerderderg is not only the dominant stream of the whole- 
Werribee basin, but is also the most ancient, and probably in¬ 
herited its course from an ancestor which existed on the ancient 
peneplan. While the long northern tributaries of the Lederderg 
appear to have maintained their courses, and increased their ter¬ 
ritory northward (see Fig. 18), new post-uplift streams on the east 
and south, with steep grades and softer rocks to help them, appear 
to have captured part of the old Lerderderg basin. 

(b) The Brisbane Pangea .—^Here again we have a huge uplifted 
block of folded Ordovician, structurally and lithologically quite- 
similar to the Blackwood ranges, and similarly containing a once- 
important, centrally-situated mining field (Steiglitz). The boun¬ 
daries of this block are not clearly defined, and the name is gener¬ 
ally applied only to' the eastern part, the western portion being in 
part covered by alluvium and basalt flows, cut through by the 
deep gorge of the Moorabool River. The general level of the block 
is about 1200 feet, sloping towards* the south and west. The north¬ 
ern boundary of the ranges is the Spring Creek, while on the- 
east is the remarkably well-defined scarp of the Rowsley fault. 

Davis (ref. 16) says:—The simplest and most manifest ele^ 
ment of faulting along a mountain base is a straight or but mode¬ 
rately curved base line, passing indifferently across or obliquely 
along the structure of the mountain mass, which rises rather 
abruptly and continuously on one side, while a sloping plain of 
waste is spread out on the other.’’ The field evidence along the 
whole east front of the Brisbane Ranges shows- that here we have 
a feature exactly fulfilling these conditions. This steep portion is 
dissected by numerous tributaries of the Little River, while the- 
southern halfi is deeply cut into by the various branches of Suther¬ 
land’s Creek. 

(c) The Ballan Plateau .—This structural unit is what we have so 
far referred to as block B, or the Ballan sunkland. Although a 
sunken area with reference to the Brisbane and Lerderderg Ranges, 
it is relatively lifted about 1000 feet above the plains of the lower 
Werribee—^the Port Phillip Sunkland (see block diagram. Fig. 3), 
and since the main lines of communication between Melbourne and 
Ballarat give an emphasis to the sudden rise above the scarp face, 
it is more popularly known as part of the Ballarat Plateau.”’ 
Structurally, it is of much greater complexity than either of the 
two blocks already described. It would appear to have been greatly 
faulted within its own boundaries, and consists of Ordovician 
slates, etc., glacial sandstones and conglomerates, older volcanics,. 
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.middle tertiary sands, clays, etc.—all largely covered by the later 
volcanic lava sheet. 

It is deeply cut into by the Parwan, the Werribee, and minor 
.streams in the east, and by the Moorabool in the west. These 
.streams however have not carved the area into a maze of ridges, 
as is the case in the Blackwood and Brisbane ranges; a result 
largely due to- the preserving influence of the newer basalt sheets. 
An isolated patch of extensively dissected Ordovician and granite 
occurs to- the south of Werribee Gorge, where small tributaries of 
the Werribee and Parwan have done a vast amount of work; this 
area was never covered by the newer basalt sheet. The nature of 
this locality is strikingly seen from the railway line between Bac- 
ohus Marsh and Ingliston, since the line travels along somewhat 
above the general level of the isolated pa.tch of timbered ranges. 

(d) The Gisborne Highlands ,—The western portion of this high 
area is Ordovician, and that rock also probably underlies the whole 
•of the eastern part, the present surface of which is newer volcanic. 
The Ordovician at the head of Pyrete Creek stands at a distinctly 
lower level (2-300 feet) than the ranges immediately to the west 
•{block A), but they are some 7-800 feet higher, on the average, than 
the volcanic portion of the Gisborne highlands further eastward. 
'The general levels of this ‘‘ block are much less as w^e go east¬ 
ward, grading down to that generally lower portion of the Vic¬ 
torian Highlands that marks the “ Melbourne-Echuca line’^ 
referred to by Taylor (ref. 52) as the Kilmore geocol. 


(iii.) Besidual Hills, 

(a) The You Tangs .—^The name of this impressive range is evi- 
•dently a corruption from the recorded aboriginal name of Wurdi- 
•youan. It is historically the most interesting point in the area, 
«on account of its ascent by Matthew Flinders in 1802, 

Fig. 19 shows the outline of this very familiar landmark, drawn 
to true scale and projected from the contours of the Military Sur- 
wey. The mass is wholly granitic, although a small outcrop of the 
intruded Ordovician slates occurs at one place. The You Yangs 
must have formed a striking m-pnadnock on the ancient peneplain; 
there is no do'ubt that it owes its origin to the highly resistant' 
nature of the rock of which it is formed. Alluvium and lava flows 
•surround the base, and the apparent height of the mount is 
exaggerated by the extremely level nature of the sunntinding 
■plains. These hills have already been dealt with in complete 
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detail by Professor Skeats (ref. 46). A low and iiTegular gi’anitic 
lidge continues from the Tiou Yangs to the Anakies, and forms the' 
southern boundary of the Little River basin. 


Fig, 19 .—Contour of the granitic inonadnock of the You Y'angs, as 
seen from the South-East or North-’West, true scale, projected 
from the contours of the Commonwealth Military Survey. 

(b) Tht Anahies ,—^Tbese are only in part residual in origin,, 
since the most impressive portion of the group known as the 
Anakies consists of high accumulations of volcanic materials. The 
group loses in impressiveness from its position on the lower of two 
neighbouring blocks of country. 

The early recorded name of the Anakies was Anaki or 
Anikai) You-wan. As the latter part of the parallel names was 
retained for the You Y’angs, so has the first part of the name of 
this group come to be the generally accepted one. The granite 
portion of the Anakies is less than 1000 feet in height, and shows 
some fine large granite tors. Like the You Yangs, this hill was 
undoubtedly a monadnock on the ancient peneplain. No similar 
granites occur in any other part of the Werribee Eiver area, as 
far as known. This granite appears to be much more resistant to 
erosion than are the granodiorites of the Werribee Gorge and’ 
elsewhere. 

(c) Trig Eill^ etc .—^Here we may include a number of lesser hills- 
that have been formed by the dissection following the recent 
uplifts. They are therefore very much younger features than the 
You Yan'gs and Anakies, having their origin subsequent to the 
newer volcanic period. A number of such hills occur, nearly all 
of them in the Ballan Plateau. Structurally, they show great 
variety, and provide interesting examples of differential erosion. 

Among them we may specially mention Trig Hill, Pentland' 
Hills, and the Island ’’—all of which, are due to the great valleys 
carved by the Werribee and Myrniong. Their tops are really por¬ 
tion of the fairly level block of the Ballarat Plateau. Trig Hill 
(sometimes known as Table Top), an important trigonometrical’ 
point, is well known to those who travel by rail through Bacchus 
Marsh. It stands on the left bank of the Werribee, about a mile 
above the point where the Korkuperrimul enters that stream. As; 
will be seen from the sketch it has a complex structure of older 
basalt, tertiary beds, and newer basalt, the influence of each forma¬ 
tion being shown in the varying slopes. 
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The Pentland Hills are better known to travellers by road, the 
V-shaped valleys which have formed them being somewhat impres¬ 
sive in appearance. They mark an area of good, pastoral country, 




Fig. 20.—Biagranis and sketches of various residual hills in the Ballan 
Sunkland, as detailed in Section IXa. O.B—Older Basalts. 
X.B.—I^ewer Basalts. 

iind were early settled; these hills were among the very few features 
-of the Werribee area referred to by Brough Smyth (ref. 49). Pro¬ 
fessor David has also felicitously described them (ref. 13). 

Close to the Pentland hills is '' The Island/^ formed in the loop 
between the Myrniong and the Werribee, above their junction (see 
Fig. 36.) This feature is surrounded on three sides by deep val¬ 
leys, and there is a low wind-gap on the fourth side. To use the 
phrase of Mr. C. C. Brittlebank, this part has been thrice a valley 
and now a hill.’’ The base is mainly glacial, and we may fairly 
.assume a valley for the glacier. Above this formation tertiary leaf 
beds occur—probably fluviatile, giving us a second valley period. 
In these beds at a later date, was eroded the (third) valley of the 
ancient Myrniong,” now filled by newer basalt; resistant basalt 
‘now caps the Island,” and erosion on both sides has given us the 
** hill.” The sketches shown in Fig. 20, indicate the structure and 
the diierent outlines resulting therefrom, so that no further descrip¬ 
tion of this group of residuals is necessary. The Rketches are mainly 
-diagrammatic. 

(d) i¥#. Wihon ,—This hill presented some difficulties to the 
writer. In the absence of any accurate and detailed surveys of 
■the north part of the Werribee area, every available map that 
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included any portion of those ranges was closely examined for 
topographical data. This was done as a preliminary to the actual 
field wwk, and one of the few features noted on such maps was a 
Mt. Wilson, near Blakeville. On Ham’s Map of 1847 (on a tracing 
by Mr. Barnard), this hill is shown, spelt Wilsone. The county 
plan of Boiirke, and the large maps of the State also show it as 
.standing to the south-west of BlakeVille (see Fig. 38). The 
geodetic sheet that includes this area shows it as being north-west 
of, and close to, Blakeville (see Wg, Fig. 18). Among the complex 
maze of blue ranges there, the writer naturally expected to see this 
feature standing somewhat above the general level. This was not 
the case, and frequent enquiries from bushmen who knew the 
country well, pointed to the fact that while there was a well-known 
hill of that name in the ranges, it was in a very different position 
from either of those shown on the maps. The real Mt. Wilson lies 
about half way between Old Bullarto and Blackwood townships 
(roughly about X, Fig. 18), and is a residual, in the preservation 
of which lava flows appear to have played a part. It was noted 
from many points by the writer, but not visited. Mr. A. Blake, 
of Ballan, who knows all the Blakeville country thoroughly, has 
written confirming the writer’s view that no Mt. Wilson exists 
where marked in all our current maps. 


Volcanic Hills. 

(a) The highest peak in the area, Wuid Kruirk (Blue Moun¬ 
tain), has already been described. Its real height as a volcanic hill 
is no more than 500 feet, the remaining 2300 feet being the height 
• of the Ordovician block on which it stands. 

(b) Next in order is Mount Blackwood (2432 feet). This hill 
stands almost centrally within the Werribee River basin, and is 
visible from practically every part of that area. Like Wuid 
Kruii'k, the height of the volcanic portion is only about 400 feet, 

.and Blackwood stand on the same uplifted block, close to the 
.southern scarp. This will be clearly seen from Fig. 21, which 
shows a plan and section of the cinder cone, and the main lava 
flow therefrom. The dotted line in the section marks the general 
level of the old peneplain surface. There is very little trace of a 
-crater. The old county map of Bourke shovrs the hill as '' Mount 
Blackwood, or Myrniong.” In a letter written by Mr. W. H. 
Bacchus in 1876 (ref. 59), he states: Mt. Blackwood was then 
^1836) known as Clarke’s Big Hill.” In Major Mitchell’s Map of 
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Australia Felix, 1836, the same hill is, however, marked as Mt. 
Blackwood (ref. 60). The back files of the Ballan Times record 
that the Mount was so named after one “ Captain Blackwood, com- 



Fig. 21 —Contour plan and longitudinal section of the Mt. Blackwood 
lava flow. 

mandei' of the ‘ Fly,’ 1842-45.” Mugiiificeiit views are obtainable 
from the summit of this hill. 

(c) Mt. Bullengarook .—This volcanic hill also stands on a higli 
base of Ordovician slates, which outcrop on the road that winds 
round the foot of the hill, at a height of 1900 feet; the total height 
of the hill is 2207 feet. A contour plan and a section of this hill 
and the southern lava tongue is shown in Fig. 22. It will be noted 
^that about 4-5 miles from the hill, the flow descends somewhat 
steeply, and here the Pyrete creek on the east and Goodman’s 



Fig. 22.—Contour plan and longitudinal section of the Mount Bullen¬ 
garook lava flow The ‘‘ bight ” on the eastern side is largely dtie 
to erosion by Pyrete Creek. 
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creek on the west have carved their valleys back, stripping off the 
basalt, and in places laying bare the ancient river gravels. A 
little to the east of Bullengarook is the lower hill (also volcanic) of 
Little Bullengarook. They stand on the ridge which forms the 
divide between the Werribee and the Gisborne Creek. An older 
spelling of the name was Bullaiici'ook. 

(d) Mt. Gisborne and ats neighbours ,—Mount Gisborne (2105"' 
feet). This is a similar volcanic hill, but much more irregular in 
outline than those already described; it would appear to have pro¬ 
duced more extensive lava flows than the hills dealt . with 
above. Although not so high as Bullengarook, Gisborne is the 
dominating feature of the east-west ridge that forms the divide 
between the Werribee and Saltwater basins at this place. To 
the east and south-east, volcanic hills are numerous, and among 
them may be mentioned Mounts Aitkin (1644 feet). Red Rock (1640 
feet), Holden (1360 feet), and Kororoit (779 feet). 

(e) The Anahies .—Mention has already been made of the 
Anakies, and little remains to be added here. The volcanic portion 
of the group comprises three high, treeless, volcanic hills, the most 
important of which is close against the Rowsley Scarp. Between 
that hill and the scarp the Anakie Creek has cut its- valley, the 
upper part of which has probably been captured by the Little 
River. The highest of the volcanic domes is called Mt. Anakie 
(1350 feet): It is by far the largest single volcanic hill in this 
area. 

(f) Yolcanoes of the Lower PZa/ws.—^Here we have a series of 
well-known hills. They include Bald Hill (731 feet). Spring Hill 
(700 feet), Mt. Cotterill (669 feet), Mt. Mary or Green Hill (476 
feet), Mt, Atkinson (459 feet), and other lower points of eruption. 
Mt. Cotterill has a most characteristic shape, and may be easily 
recognised from a distance on account of its peculiar flat top. Mt. 
Mary is well known as a breached crater (Gregory, ref. 20), and 
also posses.ses interesting geological features very fully described by 
Kitson (ref. 37). North of Spring Hill, at Nerowie, there are 
two large natural basins—^the northern and larger one being a com¬ 
plete basin, while the one to the south has an outlet; both are cul¬ 
tivated. They undoubtedly represent well-preserved volcanic 
craters, possibly enlarged by subsidence. 

(g) Yplcanoes about Ballan ,—Here again we have a number of 
Kills, whose outlines in most cases are familiar to travellers between 
Ballarat and Melbourne. The better known ones include Larkin’s 
or Bald Hill (2300 feet), Steiglitz (2090 feet), Gorong (1800 feet)^ 


* 
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*and Darriwill (1700 feet), while the less known are Ingliston, Hyde- 
well, and Kae’s Hill The heights given vdll be noted to much 
•exceed thd last-described group of hills, the difference being due, of 
course, to the positions of these points of eruption on the relatively 
lifted block of the Ballarat Plateau/’ 

Larkin’s or Bald Hill is a small hill, but owes its greater eleva¬ 
tion to the fact that it stands above the Green dale Fault line, just 
within the timbered country. It is a cinder cone, with the latest 
breach to the north-west, the lava from this point assisted in form¬ 
ing the newer basalt tongue which flows across the fault line near 
by. (See Fig. 8.)' 

Steiglitz is quite treeless and is a low rounded dome with no 
sign of a crater. Large erupted blocks occur on its summit and 
^slopes, and it has also been the point of origin of a good deal of 
lava. Gorong is a wooded hill, very scoriaceous, and tlie northern 
.and western slopes show successive outcropping steps of lava, giving 
it a peculiar terraced appearance. Darriwill is closely similar 
i:o Gorong, and it would not appear that either volcano had ever 
been greatly effusive. Ingliston is a very small hill, north of the 
Ingliston railway station. The particular interest of Bae’s Hill/’ 
which occurs on Highton,” near Greendale, is its insignificance 
jas a landscape featui*e. It is an undoubted point of eruption, and 
jet its elevation above the general level of its flow is. only to be 
noted by close observation. Finally, we come to Mount Hydewell, 
in many ways one of the most interesting of the group with which 
we are now dealing. It lies something over a mile south of Ballan, 
and has a grade so gentle as to be aln'iost imperceptible; yet there 
seems no doubt that from the point of view of lava production, it 
is the most important volcano in the district. There is some very 
vesicular material about the top of the rise, but it would appear to 
have had very little explosive activity, and hence did not build a 
oone. This is evidently the point referred to by Mr. Hart (ref. 
22), as an unnamed centre near Ballan/’ Small streams flow 
from Mount Hydewell:— 

N. and E. to the Werribee River. 

E, and S. to tbe Parwan and Yaloak Creeks. 

S. to a swampy area near Mt. Wallace. 

W. and S-W. to the Moorabool River. 

It probably had a very big destructive effect on the old physio¬ 
graphy here and undoubtedly exercised great influence in the loca¬ 
tion of the present river channels. 
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(b) Rivers and Talleys, 

The Werrihee River basin as a whole will first be dealt with, in' 
its relations to the neighbouring river basins; then the Werrihee 
in relation to its own tributaries, and finally a detailed description 
■of each river, concluding with an account of the buried rivers/^ 

(i.) The Werrihee Basin and its Divides .—The general relations 
between the Werrihee River and neighbouring stre^ams are set out 
in Fig. 23. On the lower plains we find the Little River and 
another small stream (Cherrytree creek) adjoining the Werribee on 
the south, with a very gentle rise acting as divide between them. 
In the northern part of the plains the relatively high ground 
^iround the volcanic centres of Bald Hill and Spring Hill forms a 
natural divide Ijetween the Werribee and the Balliang Creek, a tri¬ 
butary of the Little River. Further seaward this divide is con¬ 
tinued in the general rise around Mt. Mary or Green’ Hill. Thence 
to the sea the ordinary gentle irregularities of the volcanic plain 
have determined the limits of the two basins. 

The southern tributaries of the Parwan have penetrated very 
slightly into the Ordovician block of the Brisbane Ranges, having 
found much easier courses in the soft, level-bedded tertiary sands 
and clays. Here the fault line hounding the southern edge of the 
Ballan Sunkland practically forms the divide. The Brisbane 
Ranges are here drained by headwarter streams of the Little River 
•on the east, and by Eclipse Creek, a tributary of the Moorabool, on 
the west. The higher ground around Mt. Wallace (volcanic), also 
helps to form the divide between Eclipse Creek, a tributary of the 
Moorabool, and Spring Creek, a tributary of the Parwan. 

Coming now to the west, the Werrihee is hoxinded in that direc¬ 
tion by the basin of the eastern Moorabool. This is a strong, south- 
tlowing river, with a deep young valley cut mainly through the 
newer volcanic sheet into the Ordovician and other rocks below. 
The boundary (between the Werribee and the Moorabool, is very 
low. 

Much speculation has been indulged in as to whether the eastern 
Moorabool originally (in pre-newer volcanic times) flowed into the 
Werribee, or vice versa, or whether lx)th streams may have been 
tributaries to a hypothetical ancient Parwan. The area was closely 
•examined for evidences as to this. The point west of Ballan, where 
the eastern Moorabool takesi a sharp loop eastward, so that only a 
mile of level country separates the two young channels (Moorabool 
•and Werribee) was specially examined. The Werribee hereJies 
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wholly in the basalt, while the eastern Moorabool has cut down* 
through that rock into Ordovician and glacial. There are no 
sections of old basalt-filled valleys here, as far as the wudter could 
determine, except one close to the Bradshaw’s railway station, cut 
through by the eastern Moorabool. This old stream no doubt flowed 
to the east, and may be regarded as the ancestor of Paddock Creek. 

West of the Eastern Moorabool, and wdthin the easterly loop 
above referred to, there are comparatively high, rough hills of 
folded Ordovician slates, with many small patches of glacial sand¬ 
stones, and flanked on the noi'th by ferruginous tertiary grits. 
The area was no doubt high land in pre-new’er basaltic times, and 
this fact suggsts the presence of a broad valley extending in w'idtb 
eastward beyond Ballan. This would indicate that the upper 
streams of the present Eastern Moorabool and Werribee were at 
that time united in this area. 

As we go further north the Ballan to Daylesford road follows the- 
divide between the Moorabool and Werribee basins, as also does an 
old railw^ay survey. The divide here is still very low and flat, 
with many swamps; some of these drain to the Eastern Moorahoo! 
and some to the W^erribee. The rocks are volcanic, capped by sand 
and buckshot gravels, fairly well timbei’ed. This continues to near 
Bunding, where the high flat-topped volcanic cone of Egan’s Hill 
separates the two rivers. ^ Further north we descend from the 
volcanic sheet, and pass to the Ordovician ranges which lie north 
of the Greendale fault line. The road is here very bad, and the 
grades much steeper. The Eastern Moorabool (here the site of the 
Korweinguboota reservoir, Geelong Water Supply) is on the w^hole 
in a much more mature valley than is the Werribee. The latter 
shows that an old lava vstream originally filled its course here, but 
that has now been mainly carved away, and I'emains only as 
basaltic patches, underlain by river gravels, somewhat above the 
present level of the valley bottom. 

This country forms part of the State Foi'est, and is thickly tim¬ 
bered with big eucalypts, blackwoods, scrub, bracken, etc, A lava 
flow coming down this valley at the preseiit day woujd have its pro¬ 
gress very greatly impeded by tl^is timber, which grows right to 
the bottom of the valley. The thought arises whether the ancient 
lava-buried valley was similarly timbered, and if so what baeame 
of the trees. Probably very ^vere' -'^ bush fires would accom¬ 
pany the flows of the molten lava. 

Still further north, at the Mineral Spring Hotel, the divide be¬ 
tween the Werribee and the Moorabool is an insignificant Ordo- 
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vician ridge about 50 feet high and a mile or so wide. Imme¬ 
diately to the west, the divide between the eastern’and western 
branches of the Moorabool is much higher, in similar rocks, and 
three miles wide. It might be expected that, accidents excepted, 
the divide between any two well-established sti'eams should be 
more marked than bet^veen any two tributaries of one of those 
streams, when the same rock type prevails. The facts thus suggest 
that in pre-newer volcanic times the upper Werribee, and the upper 
Eastern Moorabool were tributaries of the same system, the separa¬ 
tion having been effected by Egan’s Hill and the lava floAvs there¬ 
from. 

The country rises considerably through the village of Korweingu- 
boora, to'wards the Main Divide at Leonard’s Hill. At Eorweingu- 
boora there are two south-sloping, much decomposed tongues of 
basalt. A shallow valley on one of these tongues leads to the 
Wei’ribee, while a similar tributary gully of the Eastern Moorabool 
runs along the western side of the same flow. The country thence 
rises to Leonard’s Hill. This point is on the Divide, and has 
already been described. 

Thence eastw’ard, the Main Divide of Victoria separates the Wer¬ 
ribee on the south from the Loddon and Campaspe Eivers on the 
north, as detailed in a previous, section. On the -whole, the Divide 
here is migrating northward. No captures from the northern 
rivers are to be noted, and the advance northward by the head 
waters of the Werribee and the Lerderderg is more in the nature 
■of a general ** nibbling” along the whole front, rather than a 
sudden acquirement of large territories by captures. 

From the Main Divide, south-east about seven miles to Mount 
Bullengarook, the divide separating the Werribee basin from that 
of the Gisborne Creek (a tributary of the Saltwater), is in thickly- 
timbered Ordovician country. Enquiries from saw-millers who 
had been through that part elicited the fact that a rough bush track 
runs along this divide from Bullengarook to East Trentham. 
This was not examined, but the steep ravines that were seen to 
mark the headwaters of the Goodman’s Creek and tlie Lerderderg, 
when compared with the wide valley of Gisborne Creek, point again 
to the more vigorous work being done in the basin of the Wer¬ 
ribee. 

From Mt. Bullengarook the divide is irregular, running gene¬ 
rally eastward through Mt. Gisborne, It is partly a high, well- 
dissected Ordovician block, largely covered by basaltic hills and 
-flows. The gully heads of the Pyrete or Coimadai Creek, the 
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Djerrhvarrh or Dc-ep Creek, iind (to a less extent) the Toolam 
Toolerix Creek, are deeper and steeper-sided than those flowing- 
northward from this divide. 

While the three creeks just referred to flow southward to the 
Werribee, there is a fourth parallel stream going southward—the 
Kororoit Creek—which turns east on reaching the low basalt plains, 
and enters the Bay independently. This course was evidently 
selected owing to minor irregularities in the surface of the volcanic 
plains. To follow the divide between the Werribee and the Eoro- 
roit Creek basin, we must now descend from the Gisborne high* 
lands, and travel southward. 

The western branch of the Kororoit Creek, in the higher levels,, 
is very closely related to the easteim branch of the Toolern Creek,, 
and minor captures appear to have taken place. On the plains, 
from near Melton down to the sea, the divide is low, with few and' 
small irregularities similar to that between the Werril^ee and the 
Little River already described. Between Koroioit Creek and the* 
Werribee a small valley (the Skeleton Water Holes) comes from the 
slightly higher country about Mts. Cotterill and Atkinson, and 
helps to drain the plains, flowing directly into the sea. 

(ii.) The Werribee Fiver in relatdon to its own tributaries. 

The complex nature of the Werribee and its tributaries will be 
seen from a reference to the special river map (Plate XIIA.), and 
the grade profiles of the Werribee (Plate XIIB). It may be here ex¬ 
plained that the plan of the Werribee and its tributaries has cer¬ 
tain imperfections; it is based on the county plans of Bourke and 
Grant, and where the streams were unmarked in those maps, an 
effort was made to complete the map other sources. Tfle 



Ffg. 23 — Cliaracteristic longitudinal section, showing relative grades of a 
stream and its tributaries, after Nussbaum (ref. 32). 

general plan,of the main streams is quite correct, but exactness is 
lacking in the tributaries of Goodman's Creek, the upper Pyrete,. 
and the Lerderderg* 

It may also bei explained that the grades of the rivers and creeks 
were plotted from levels supplied by the published maps and field 
notes of the Military Survej^, supplemented in the unmapp^ parts 






General plan of the Werrihee Hiver and its tributaries. 
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by aneroid records taken by the writer. The idea of plo-tting the 
grades thus Was suggested by so similar piece of work by Nussbaum 
(ref. 32), Nussbaurn's diagram has been carefully re-plotted on a 
larger scale, and turned in the opposite direction (Fig. 23), to 
afford easier comparison with the profiles of the Werrihee River and 
tributaries (Plate XIIB,). 

The great variety of river types in the Werrihee area is due to 
four outstanding facts. The first of these is the variety of the rock 
types, which has already been i-eferred to, and the other three 
include the two important periods of differential uplift, and the 
great newer volcanic period. Each factor has left its impress on 
the present river system. 

Before proceeding to discuss these factors, the question arises : 
Which is the dominant stream, the name-stream,’^ of any river f 
The matter is important from the physiographic and cartographic 
standpoints. A physiographer, regarding a, map of any river, may 
conceive it as lopsided, receiving most of its trubutaries from one 
side only, when perhaps the fact may be that a minor or tributary 
stream has been given the name-dominance,” by an error of 
judgment. Similarly cartographei's doing small scale maps only 
include the main stream, according to the name thereof, and if that 
has been badly selected, the map does not truly represent the facts. 

The writer conceives this to be the case in the Werrihee area. It 
may be shown that from the point of view of depth, age, length and 
volume the Lerderderg is the most important branch of the Wer- 
ribee System. Economically, however, early settlement of the area 
trended more along the present day upper Werrihee. In 1845-6, 
when Hoddle, Darke and Urquhart surveyed the Werrihee, etc., as 
part of the boundary of the country of 'Bourke, this was therefore 
the stieam surveyed. (See original plans, Lands Department, Mel¬ 
bourne.) 

Reference to Figure 23 will show that Xussbauin’s ** charac¬ 
teristic longitudinal sections ” place the main stream, always at the 
lower grade, and, as explained by Hobbs (ref. 32) in the context r 

Lateral streams, from the fact that they are tributaries, likewise 
descend upon somewhat steeper grades.” If now we refer to the 
actual grades of the Werrihee and its tributaries, we find a complex 
of apparent anomalies—each of which may be explained. (Plate 
XTTB). The point that might be stressed hei'e, how^'ever, is that 
the main or trunk stream ”—^the Upper Werrihee—is everywhere 
at a higher level than the Lerderderg, and may. be truthfully said 
to ” flow into” the latter. It would seem that the comjnonsen^ 
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way of really deciding a '' trunk stream ” would be to follow up the 
river from the mouth, and at each junction to select the stronger 
of the joining streams. 

Speaking now of the Werrihee as it is mapped and accepted, we 
shall consider its relations to the main tributaries. The Werribee 
flows south-easterly, receiving all its main tributaries from the 
north, with the single exception of the 'Parwan Creek (Plate XTIA,, 
!lfor the purpose of a clear understanding, these tributaries may be 
set out as under :— 


Werribee 


I North evn 
j Tributaries 

I 


Southern 

Tributaries 



r 

Korjamumnip 

Pyl<e’s 


Korweinguboora 
Dale’s .,. Back 



Korobeit 

Myniioug 

Korkupei‘riin\il 

r 

1 

Goodman’s 

Clearwater 

Lerdei derg 

-1 

1 

Sargoniie 

Allen’s 


L 

Split Tree, etc* 

Pyrete 

Djemwavrh 

j 

Boggy 

Tooltuu Toolern 


Gondon’s 

Parwau 

( 

1 

Yaloak 


The general directions of these tributaries are clearly set out on 
Plate XriA., and need no further description. The interesting point 
of relationship is to be seen in their relative grades. Only the 
chief tributaries are plotted in Plate XITB., since the addition of 
lesser ones would only add further complexity, without giving any' 
additional information. It is at once apparent that the grades of 
the Werribee system, and their relationships depart very much from 
the characteristic section drawn in Fig. 23. 

As already stated, the Lerderderg grade-line lies everywhere 
lower than the Werribee, except that for the last three miles before 
they junction, the grades aye practically the same. This is in the 
Bicchus Marsh flats. ^ The reason for the Lerderderg’s lower levels 
are the greater age and the greater volume of that stream; it has 
.b^n practically uninfluenced by the newer volcanic flows, and is 
for the greater part in the most elevated and most difficultly 
eroded block of land in the area. 

While the Parwan is seen to grade into the Werribee in quite a 
normal way at the junction, its line crosses that of the latter 
about three and three-quarter miles up stream, and thence lies at 
a much lower level (500 feet dower in places), except where its 
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extreme head waters grade rapidly up to the hasajt plains. This is 
due to the fact that the course of the Parwan above the scarp is in 
extremely soft, level-bedded, tertiary sands, etc., with a thin 
basalt covering, while the Werribee was in hard, folded Ordo¬ 
vician, etc., also partly covered by a basaltic sheet. (See Fig. 24.) 




Ftg. 24.—Sections across the valleys of the Parwan and Werribee 
valleys, at approximately equal distances above the sparp. To 
show the extent of the work.of the Parwan in soft, level-bedded 
Tertiary sands and clays, compared to that done during the same 
period by the Werribee in the more resistant Ordovician, granite, 
and Permo-Carboniferous rocks. 

It will be noted that Pyke’s Creek, while it flows for a couple of 
miles at levels higher than those of the parallel We^-ribee, rapidly 
deepens, and for nearly four miles is much lower than the latter, 
entering at a gentler grade than that of the parent stream. The 
explanation is probably to be found in’ the fact that Pyke^s Creek, 
with it® many tributaries, has a larger catchment area than has 
the Werribee from their junction upwards. Pyke's Creek basin 
also lies for a good part of its course in more easily-eroded rocks— 
^sandstones, decomposed older volcanics, and tufls. It is no doubt 
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from a consideration of the above facts that the site for a storage 
reservoir in this area was selected on Pyke’s Creek. From a con¬ 
sideration of Plate XTIB. we can also see how it has been possible 
for a tunnel to be dug, almost normal to the course of the Werribee, 
to lead its waters through the intervening higher area, into the 
Pyke’s Creek Reservoir. When we come to consider the grades of 
the streams as a whole, we find remarkably fine evidence of the 
uplift and rejuvenation which have already 'been shown to have 
markedly affected the topography of the Werribee area. For pur¬ 
poses of comparison the profile of a rejuvenated stream (Lockajong 
River, N.J., U.S.A.), has been re-drawn from ref. 10 to the same 
scale as used for the Werribee (see Fig. 25). We see in this Locka- 



Fig. 25,—^Profile of a rejuvenated stream. Lockajong River, N.J., 
TJ.S.A. (from Oiamberlain and Salisbury) for comparison with 
the profiles shown in Plate XIIB. 


jong river gradient that the characteristics of rejuvenation are 
shown by a gentle grade, a-b, a steeper grade, b-c (with gorges), 
and then once more a flatter grade from c onward. 

This type of curve is strikingly shown in every river on Plate 
XlIA, with certain variations, which would naturally be expected, 
and which will be dealt with. In the lower reaches of the river 
a few snail streams have been plotted. These flow over the vol¬ 
canic plain, and then descend somewhat sharply into the steep gorge 
cut by the Werribee'through those plains. 

(iii.) Details of the Individual Streams, 

(a) The Werribee,—^This river is about 71 miles long. Its 
source lies on the Main Divide, near Mossop's Hill, Old Bullarto, 
and has been described. The course here lies in Ordovician rocks, 
and rapidly deepens. It is here mainly occupying an old valley” 
that had been partly filled by a volcanic flow, but of which only 
remnants now remain. The gravels *below these patches of basalt 
have been worked for alluvial gold. Musk Creek and Spargo Creek 
enter the river in steep-sided gullies from the east. 
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For the first six TCiiles the Werribee flows south, parallel to the 
Eastern. xMoorabool. Just below the Greendale fault line it flows 
on to newer basalt, and thus continues past Ballan; the valley here 
is shallow and insignificant. It turns easterly at Ballan, and 
thence flows in a young V-shaped valley about 150 feet deep, cut 
into the volcanic plain. Between Ballan and its junction with 
Pyke's Creek, the bed exposes a variety of rocks such as might be 
expected hereabouts only in the Ballan siinkland : small patches of 
Ordovician sandstones, permo-carbon if erous glacials, ■ buried river 
gravels, etc. In several places it bisects deeper portions of the 
basalt, of which a better knowledge may some day give material 
for the mapping of the pre-basaltic river-beds there. 

Where the river passes at the foot of Mt. Darriwill, a tunnel 
has been made to lead water through to the adjoining valley into 
the storage reservoir of Pyke’s Creek. Half a mile or more before 
the Werribee joins Pjke’s Creek, it has almost cut through a tongue 
of thicker basalt, giving a fine exposure of a pre-basaltic valley, 
cut in the underlying granodiorites. The present river course here 
is tortuous, probably due to meanders inherited from its original 
channel in the basalt plain, and exaggerated as the river 
deepened. 

From Pyke’s Creek downward, the grade is much steeper, cutting 
thro-ugh the granodiorites and Ordovician beds on which it has been 
superimposed. These hard rocks have caused the river to give all 
its attention to downward erosion, and we pass into a precipitous 
gorge. For the next three miles, to the eastern end of the' 
Island,’' this gorge grows deeper, and here the steep-graded 
Myrniong Creek enters on the northern side. 

From this point onward for about two and a-half miles, the river 
turns and twists through a gorgd of great scenic beauty. The land 
on the left bank of this area, adjoining the river, has been pro¬ 
claimed a public^ park. An excellent section showing the structure 
here has been prepared by Mr. C. C.- Brittlebank, and published in 
the Monthly Progress Report of the Victorian Mines Department, 
May, 1899. Steep cliffs nearly 800 feet high occur, showing fine 
exposures of the great anticlines and synclines of the Ordovician, 
the junction of the latter with the granodiorite, old glacial valleys 
and striated pavements,” and many other features which com¬ 
bine to make this gorge an area greatly favoured by Victorian 
geologists. It has been described as scientifically, the most 
famous place in Victoria.” 
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On the south, a deep tributary comes in from the patch of bed¬ 
rock her© exposed at the surface. This tributary, with its steep 
and densely timbered slopes, also provides some fine scenery, especi- 
.ally by contrast with the flat, uninteresting plains above. When 
the river emerges from the Ordovician, we com© to the mouth ** 
of the Gorge, and in the softer rocks hereabout—mainly tertiary 
and decomposed older volcanics—^the valley is wider and the land 
of greater economic value. A view near this point is shown in Fig. 
26. The gentler slopes are lightly timbered, and rich river flats 
make their appearance. Past the residual basalt-capped; Trig Hill, 
the Korkuperrimul Creek enters in a wide valley from the north, 
at a grade quite harmonious with that of the parent stream. 



Fig. 26.—Sketch, looking east, of the view' from the hills on the 
right bank of the Werribee Biver, below the Gorge. N.B.— 
Newer Basalts; Tert.—^Tertiary sandstones, etc.; O.B.—Older 
Basalts; P.C.—Permo Carboniferous sandstones, etc. 

We here pass the line of the Rowsley fault, and a small let-down 
tongue of lava crosses the river coming from Bald Hill This 
causes a narrowing of the valley (see Fig. 38). Beyond that the 
river valley widens out into the fertile flats of the Bachus Marsh 
basin, through the alluvial of which it runs in a channel 10-20 feet 
deep. As is usual with such flood plain deposits, ^the levels of the 
flats'' slope away from the river for some little distance. 

The structure and origin of this basin is discussed later. To¬ 
wards the further end of this area, the Parwan enters from the 
south, and the Lerderderg River from the north, with the Pyrete 
Creek coming in from the north a quarter of a mile further on. 
The W^erribee then leaves the flats, and swerves to the south, enter¬ 
ing once more a young, narrow valley cut into the basalts (see 
Fig. 38). From this point onward the river flows generally south¬ 
east, across the plains, to the sea. A little over two miles along 
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this narrow gorge the Djerriwarrh enters from the north, at a low 
accordant grade. 

A mile and a^half further, the Melbourne-Ballarat railway crosses 
the Werribee, at a point where a small unnamed tributary valley 



^i miles-^ 


Fig, 27 . —Junction of small stream with the Werribee River in the 
basalt plains near Melton. The Werribee is indicated by arrows. 
This shows also typical plan and section of the narrow valley 
of the Werribee in these plains. 
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4 ?nters from the north. This junction presents features of some 
interest, and has often been remarked by travellers with an eye for 
topographical features. Both the Werribee and the small tributary 
Talley are in basalt, but the tributary delays its entrance in a 
peculiar way, running parallel to the main stream, for some little 
distance. A plan anci section of the junction is shown in Fig. 27. 
The bed of the Werribee is here 160 feet below the general surface 
level of the basalt plain. This feature has been erroneously re¬ 
ferred to (Vic, Handbook, B.A.A.S., 1914), as a '‘deserted creek 
bed.’’ 

An iron viaduct, 1130 feet long, here spans the Werribee, the 
foundations for this structure penetrate deeply into " alternating 
beds of sand, gravel, clay, and lignite,” which underlie the basalt. 
For the greater part of the year, the waters of the new storage reser¬ 
voir at Exford now submerge the feature described in this para¬ 
graph. 

Three miles further down stream, at Exford, the Toolern Creek 
enters from the north, at an accordant grade. The erosion about 
this Junction has given gentler slopes to the sides of the valley, and 
three roads meet here to cross the river. Imnaediately above the 
junction is the site of the Exford reservoir; from the nature of the 
valley the stored water %vill be contained in a very long and narrow 
dam, reaching upstream for several miles. For the remainder 
of its course (twenty-four miles) the river receives no tributaries, 
flowing evenly along in a young valley averaging 150 feet in 
depth. At . the town of Werribee, where the Geelong-Melbourne 
road and railway cross the river, it enters a triangular area of 
river gravels and dark-coloured alluvium, though which it cuts its 
channel to the sea. The appearance of the mouth was roughly 
compared with a survey of fifty-five years ago; it is very slightly 
•difierent at the present day. (See Quarter Sheet 20, S.E.) Just as 
we found rich farms at the very source of the stream, seventy-one 
miles away, and 2400' feet liigher, on the top of the Main Divide, 
so here at the mouth the land is irrigated and cultivated to the 
very edge of Port Phillip Bay. 

(b) TJie Lerderderg Elver .—^The source of this river in the Main 
Divide has already he^n described. It is close to, and at the same 
level as, the source of the Werribee, separated therefrom by a low 
ridge. Erosion in the cultivated land of its extreme upper 
Teaches is rapid, and the loose chocolate soil is being fast carried 
away. Springs from beneath the basalt provide excellent water, 
and are permanent. The Lerderderg valley deepens rapidly, and 
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one stands at tlie source and looks down stream, the river 
is seen to pass into a vvide, deep, thickly-timbered, uninhabited 
valley carved out in the Ordovician rocks of the uplifted peneplain. 
As before stated, the Lerderderg, down to the point where it crosses 
the Rowsley Fault, is an old river rejuvenated; one may detect a 
valley-in-valley structure at various points, and there seems no 
doubt that this river was one of those that in early to middle ter¬ 
tiary times completed an erosion cycle by the formation of the 
peneplain. - The Lerderderg here receives tributaries from the 
south and north, and the valley appears quite basin-like, narrow¬ 
ing in as it rounds the southern side of Mt. Wilson—an important 
residual range. The river then flows east and south-east through 
the mining township of Blackwood. Terraces of auriferous allii- 



Fig. 12S. —^Plan showing probable captures from the Lerderderg Biver. 
The thick, broken lines represent prominent Fault Scarps. Tri¬ 
butaries of the Korkuperrimiil and Groodman's Creeks, working 
back from these scarps, have entirely robbed the Lerderderg 
here. Within the triangle formed by the fault scarps, the rocks 
are hard ordovician slates, through which the Lerderderg flows. 
The part marked with crosses represents basaltic flows. 
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vial remain in places along the valley sides, at varying distance* 
above the present bed. At Blackwood, the river cuts right across 
the strike of the almost vertical beds, exposing anticlines and syn¬ 
clines. It is' believed by Blackwood miners that the course of the 
river is here directed by a large east-west dyke. As the river trenda 
south-easterly through the ranges, with many loops and meanders, 
its valley is over 800 feet deep, with precipices' 500 feet sheer in 
places. From the summit of Mt. Blackwood its valley may be 
traced through the Ranges, completely bisecting the uplifted pene¬ 
plain; beyond, we may see where it opens out on to the flat country 
below the Rowsley Fault scarp. 

The last few miles of the Lerderderg gorge are reproduced in 
plan in Fig. 28, showing how the neighbouring creeks have robbed 
the Lerderderg of its territory. One may note here the extreme 
narrowness of the area drained by the Lerderderg; the sketch shows 
the positions of the Ko-rkuperrimul and Goodman’s Creeks, both of 
which, working lai'gely in soft glacial sandstones, appear to have 
enlarged their basins at the expense of the Lerderderg. 

Immediately the fault line is crossed, the river passes from a 
young stage, with a valley 1000 feet in depth, to the stage of an 
old river meandering across a flood plain, and with numerous ter¬ 
races. At the 'northern end of the Lerderderg fiats, near Kerr’s 
farm^ a pretty series of terraces occurs, as reproduced in Fig. 29, 
from a notebook sketch. The ‘‘ meander belt ’’ here is bounded by 
two cliffs of hard glacial conglomerate and C*j. Compared with 
an ideal terrace series it will be seen that a peculiar! restriction 
occurs; while normal dowa-«tream '‘sweeping” is observable in 
terraces 1, 2^ and 3 on left bank, this has been restricted on the 
.right bank by a hard cliff of glacial material at X. This section 
at X is also instructive insofar as it exposes evidence of a now 
buried terrace series, cut into the old glacial beds. These fierraces 
are worthy of a more detailed study than the writer was able to 

JUst above this point, the interesting tributary of Robertson’s 
Creek enters the Lerderderg. It has a very steep grade, and has 
built up a fan delta where it enters the larger valle^^. Its course 
li^ mainly along a fault junction—the eastern end of-the Greendale 
fault. It is vigorously cutting into the older basalts, glacials, etc., 
of its right bank; the left bank is Ordovician, It appears to 
be about ^ capture the head < valleys of a small Korkuperrimul 
tributary; and apparently even now receives some water from that 
stream during heavy rains. 
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As the Lerderderg flows on through the flats/^ it is bounded, 
at some distance, on the right bank by the treeless, residual ridge 
of Bald Hill (glacial and older basalts) and on the left bank by the 
sands and clays of the tertiaries, overlain by the tongue of newer 



Fig. 29.—^Plan of terraces on the Lerderderg River, near Kerr’s farm, 
above Darley#> 

basalt that filled the Ancient Bullengarook Creek. Ordovician 
is exposed in the bed of the creek at the Daidey Bridge. An impor¬ 
tant tributary, Goodman’s Creek, coming from the north, enters 
about a mile above this bridge. While this part of the river is 
referred to above as ‘‘ older ” than the upper Lerderderg, it is of 
course only so ini form. As a matter of fact this mature valley, in 
soft rocks, is post newer basaltic in age, and from the point of view 
of time, much later in origin than the portion of the valley in the 
ranges. From Robertson’s Creek, right down to the town of 
Bacchus Marsh, the western side of the valley, between the present 
bed and the Bald Hills, is cqvered by thick terraced deposits of 
coarse pebbly alluvial, standing at high levels. For the last mile 
of its course, the river runs parallel with the Werribee, in a simi¬ 
lar channel, in deep alluvium, and joins that stream near the 
eastern end of the Bacchus Marsh basin. 


20 
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(c) The Par wan and Taloah Greeks .—The Panvan, with its 
tributary Yaloak, is the only tributary of any note to the nouth of 
the Werribee. Its upper valley is very impressive^ especially when 



Fig* 30. ^Differential erosi^ of the Rowsley Scarp at Bacchus Marsh, 
250.fobt contour intervals. The original line of the scarp is 
marked F. L.—Lerderderg; W—Werribee > P—Parwan; K—Korku- 
perriinuh Tliis is the most deeply eroded portion of the scarp. 
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we consider the* size of the creek which carved it out. It is a great 
irregular basin, four miles across, about eight miles in length, and 
-800 feet deep, descending sharply from the surrounding newer 
volcanic plains. Except for the last five or six miles from the edge 
of the scarp to the Werribee, the Parwan lies wholly in this basin. 
It is a small stream at best, and is dry for a large part of the 
year. The amount of arosive work accomplished is therefore all 
the more astounding, and is indicated to some extent in plan 
-(Fig. ,30), and in section (Fig. 24). 

This plan (Fig. 30) is drawn to indicate the amount and nature 
-of dissection of the fault scarp in the neighbourhood of Bacchus 
Marsh. It also indicates the difierential erosion due to differences 
of rock structure, and this is again shown in the two sections 
-chosen (Fig. 24). The smaller stream (Parwan Creek) has carved 
a valley of the dimensions indicated, while the much more power- 
-ful Werribee has carved out the well-known Gorge.’’ Both 
streams are here exactly the same age; but while the Werribee 
worked, as already indicated, in very resistant rocks, cutting 
mainly across the strike of hard Ordivician sediments, the Par- 
Avan had the advantage of a location in level-bedded, iincoiupacted 
tertiary materials; in both cases there was a covering sheet of 
newer volcanic. Landslips play a great part in the enlargement 
•of the Parwan basin, and their influence is seen in the steep, 
broken, lumpy, white-streaked, unstable valley slopes. Residual 
ridges and hills occur within the valley, some of them capped with 
basalt which stands at a low’er level than that of the plain. ’ Such 


BASALT sheet: 



Fig. 31.—Blagrara to indicate the possible mode of formation of cer¬ 
tain hills in th-e Parwan valley. 

cases possibly represent land-slipping on a large scale. A large 
mass of basalt, with the thick underlying tertiaries rendered un¬ 
stable by a thorough soaking during an- extra-wet season, has 
slumped ” boldly into the valley, as suggested by the shaded por¬ 
tion in Fig. 31. The head waters of the Parwan and'Yaloak Creeks 
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are still vigorously cutting back, as shown in Fig. 37. Spring' 
Creek, a southern tributary, flows partly along the junction be¬ 
tween the tertiaries and the Ordovician; it has a deep nari’ow 
valley, already referred to. 

Just within the basin a valley enters from the north, and was 
carefully examined on account of the possibility of a small capture. 
The locality is shown in plan in Fig. 30. It will be seen that the 
last left bank tributary of the Parwan has cut back to the Dog 
Trap Gully, a.nd only a ridge of soft, white clay separates the two- 
streams. Very little perceptible change has taken place in the past 
fifty years. In the lower part of the stream some small ravines 
are cutting back. Capture will no doubt take place at this point 
in time, since the Parwan tributary has a steeper grade and has 
no basalt to impede its downward cutting. The Dog Trap Gully 
is flowing along the side of an old basalt-filled river, and in places 
basalt still occurs in its bed. An interesting relic of earlier days- 
was found on the’ridge at the head of this tributary, where hun¬ 
dreds of chipped flakes of flint, chert, quartzite, etc., testified to an 
old aboriginal camping place. 

An observer standing at the bridge some little distance within 
the wide Parwan basin, would have difficulty in discovering the- 
outlet of the Parw’-an, as the basin appears to be completely sur¬ 
rounded by hills. On the right bank of this creek an interesting 
hill occurs (ref. 56, note 16). This is repi'esented in Fig. 32, The* 



•Fig. 32,—Sketch of ridge at the right of the point where the Parwan 
Creek crosses the line of the Bowsley Fault, 

basalt in places is ropy in structnre, and the evidence here taken 
alone would perhaps suggest that the lava had flowed over a low 
scarp. This is, ho-wever, negatived by other observations, as 
already pointed .out in sectio-n VIIL (b). 

Just before leaving this basin the river meanders a good deal 
through irrigable flats, and then passes out through a narrow gut 
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in the basalt, thus leaving the scarp. Thence to the Werribee, the 
Parwan flows north-east across the basalt sheet, which it has cut 
through in its lower part, exposing the tertiary beds below. The 
last couple of miles are across river flats, and the Parwan then 
•enters the Werribee not far from the Junction of the latter \vith the 
Lerderderg.' 

(d) Pyke's Greek .—^This creek, is naarked in most maps as the 
Korjamumnip, but locally it is called Pyke’s Creek in the lower 
part, after one of the early settlers. It has as tributaries the Kor¬ 
jamumnip, Korweinguboora, Daleys, and Korobeit Creeks—all of 
which have their origin in the high block north of the Greendale 
fault, along an easterly ridge that runs from near Blakeviiie to Mt. 
Blackweod (see Fig. 18). Their valleys probably originated sub¬ 
sequently to the Greendale uplift, due to the cutting back of small 
,streams into the scarp face. As they proceeded thus they probably 
occupied some of the southern territory of the ancient Lerderderg, 
‘The influence of the rock structure of the Ordovician beds is shown 
in all these streams, but more clearly in the case of the Back 
Oreek, which will be considered later. 

The Korweinguboora Creek rises near Blakeviiie, and does not 
now occupy its original valley, which was basalt filled during the 
newer volcanic period. Just before leaving the ranges, it occupies 
a deep gorge betw^een this newer basalt tongue and the Ordovician. 
^(Fig. 8.) On emerging from the ranges the river turns eastward 
along the line of the Greendale fault for about a mile, with a high 
‘Steep scarp of Ordovician on the left bank, and thick, but much 
lower, deposits of older basalt on the right. It then turns south 
into the older basalt, in a gently rounde<l valley, almost treeless, 
but well grassed, and a mile from the scarp it joins the Kor¬ 
jamumnip. 

Tht Korjamumnip Creek flow’s southward from its origin in the^ 
ridge mentioned, in a steep, timbered valley. Among its 
numerous tributaries in the ranges is the Green Hills Creek, a 
small stream rejuvenated by a basalt flo%v. Steep' valleys continue 
to the edge of the scarp, w^here, like the Korweinguboora, this 
stream also turns eastward along the fault line, and then south 
through the older basalts. The distinct nature of the valleys of 
•all these streamsi after crossing the Greendale fault is very marked. 
Above the fault the valleys are over 500 feet deep, narrow, and 
Y-shaped; immediately below they are at most 150 feet deep, wide 
and U-shaped. There is also the important differences of rocks 
and soils above and below the fault, already pointed out in other 
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sections. The Kofjaniumnip flows south through older basalts- 
and glacial sandstones as far as the Ballan-Greendale road, when 
a marked change is noted. The influence of the hewer volcanic 
sheet is apparent, and the valley is much deeper and narrower. 
It is here known us Doctor's Creek. Landslips are very common 
along the steep slopes, in the decomposed and ‘'greasy" older 
basaltic material that underlies the newer basalt. Beyond "High- 
ton " the creek turns east, and receives Dale's Greek coming in a 
similar valley from the north. A mile and a half further the Koro- 
belt Creek comes in from the east, and here the Pyke's Creek 
reservoir has been built, where the Melbourne-Ballarat road crosses 
the valley. , 

Thence onward the Pyke's Creek has a deep gorge dut into soft 
tertiaries, hard glacials, and still harder granites and 0!‘dovician^. 
to the Junction with the Werribee. Aa shown in the profile diagram 
(Plate XIIA.), the loiver part of Pyke's Creek is much deeper than 
the parent Werribee, the possible reasons for which have already 
been advanced. 

Dale's Creek flows south from near Green Hills, in the north¬ 
ern ranges. Near its head the valley is wide and shallow, but 
rapidly deepens. Just before reaching the scarp, it suddenly 
turns eastward, leaving thick deposits of coarse fan delta material 
piled up near the face of the scarp (eastern part of Garibaldi 
Hill). This easterly turn niay possibly be ascril:>ed to capture 
by another small stream that had cut back from the scarp face- 
and got into the soft material of an E.-W. dyke, such as are known 
to abound in the area. Wliere Dale's Creek now crosses the fault 
line, it passes into glacial sandstones, and the contrast in the 
appearances of the valley above and below the fault is even more 
marked than in the cases already mentioned. A wide dyke marks 
the creek-bed Juncton between the Ordovician andt glacials. Thence 
to " Gleppeddern" the valley is wholly in glacial sandstones, with 
small, flats, and bounded by the rounded, grassy hills which mark 
the village of Greendale. Opposite " Glenpedder " homestead a 
high cliS occurs in the glacial conglomerates; below, as far as the 
junction with Pyke's Creek, the valley is in older basalt, with 
gently sloping sides. 

Back Creek is mostly in the ranges, since it joins Dale's Creek 
less than a mile below the Greendale scai'p. Messrs. P. B. Nyo 
and B. Liston, who surveyed this small stream, were continually 
struck by the prevalence of almost right-angled junctions between 
N.-S. and E.-W, valleys. The strike of the rocks is almost due 
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N.-S., and E.-W. dykes are numerous, some* having been located 
at the points where E.-W. valleys join the main stream. It is 
natural to infer that the structure of the rocks has very greatly 
influenced this creek, especially as regards its N.-S. and E.-W. 
valleys. It would appear - from Fig. 33 that a second series of 
fractures has also influenced the stream, running about east 47 



Fig. 33.—" Drainage Network/’ of Bac-x Creek, Grreendale, showing the 
possible influence of the rock structure of the lower ordovician 
rocks through which it flows. The strike of these rocks is ap¬ 
proximately North, and East-West dykes and fractures are 
numerous. 
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s.nd east 24°S, No evidence for this was especially looked for in 
the field, but Hobbs (ref. 32, p. 56) suggests that the master- 
joints ” of a crushed block are intersected by another set at about 
45° to the first. (See also Fig, 242, ref. 32, the pattern of the 
stream shown in Hobbes figure has a peculiar reseml>lanc*e to that of 
Back Creek), 

Korobeit Creek rises near Mt. Blackwood, and has been influ- 
eiiced in its upper parts by the Blackwood basalts. It flows south 
and west through Ordovician, later tertiary gravels, and older 
^olcanics (including tufls), in a wide valley that was perhaps 
already chosen in pre-newer basaltic times, joining Pyke’a Creek at 
the reservoir. This concludes the account of Pyke's Creek and its 
tributaries. 

(e) Myrniong Creeh, —This stream is wholly post-newer basaltic. 
Its ancestor, the '' ancient Myrniong,'" flowed down from where Mt. 
Blackwood now is, entering the ** ancient Werribee " not far from 
the point where the Myrniong junctions with the present Werribee 
This old valley was filled .by a newer basalt flow (Fig. 21), and the 
** twin streams" of the Myrniong and Korkuperrimul Creeks 
a^rose one on either side. The head valleys of the Myrniong are in 
Ordovician rocks, and are at first somewhat steep, but soon widen 
out. The stream flows south, keeping the lava flow of Mt. Black¬ 
wood on its eastern bank, and with a variety of older rocks on its 
western side. At the village of Myrniong, in response to a west¬ 
ern bend in the basalt tongue, it also turns westward, and then 
south. It then enters granitic rocks, which being much decom¬ 
posed are here, less resistant than the newer basalts. About'a mile 
south of Myrniong it cuts an old basalt-filled river-bed, and 
thence continues flowing directl;;^ towards the Werribee. A little 
distance further along the stream again meets a deeper tongue of 
basalt, filling an old valley in the granite, and this gives rise to a 
most peculiar, though small, physiographic feature, shown in Fig. 
ZL 

This peculiar loop in the Myrniong occurs where it comes in con¬ 
tact with the basalt, which it has not yet quite cut through. It 
takes a long course through this basalt, doubling right back on 
itself as ahown in the figure. High clifis occur where the hachures 
art darkest. The country rock here is granitic, and just over a 
low ridge, a few hundred yards from the, southernmost point of the 
loop, is the gorge of the Werribee, 300 or more feet deeper. Why 
the Myrniong chose to turn here, across’this very resistant obstruc¬ 
tion, and to flow to the Werribee in the present long loop-like 
course, - is difficult to say. It would have been much easier and 
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Fig. 34.—Plan of an interesting, thongli minor, physiographic feature 
on the Myrniong Creek, where a bar of basalt, filling an old 
stream valley, crosses tlxe present stream course. Outside the 
basalt, the rock is granodiorite. Below this bar the grade of 
the Myrniong steepens rapidly. 

more direct for the Myrniong to have continued straight on to the 
Werribee without cutting through the obstructing basalt. There are 
two possible answers to the question. Firstly, the basalt sheet may 
then have been much more extensive, and the Myrniong, flowing 
on that sheet, might have been pledged to its present course before 
it had cut down and discoveredthe present obstruction. Or, 
secondly, and more probably, the Myrniong really did once, in its 
early days, flow, direct into the Werribee at the place mentioned, 
and was captured by the headward erosion of a small stream, 
which may have entered the Werribee below the resistant basalt 
bar that once crossed the latter stream near the eastern end of the 
Island.’* After crossing this bar, the Myrniong runs eastward, 
looping round “ the Island,** and entering the Werribee. For 
this part of its course the valley is very young and steep-sided, 
with a grade of over 400 feet to the mile. The effect of the ob- 
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structiiig basalt bar is very noticeable in the grades oi the' 
Myrnioiig—above that bar the fall is 100 feet to the mile, below it 
is over 400 feet to the mile. 

(f) Korkuperriinui Crteh .—The upper part of this creek is 
exactly similar in age and origin to the Myrniong Creek. It flows 
south for about three miles in Ordovician, with basalt on the 
right, and high Ordovician on the left. It then turns south¬ 
easterly, possibly following the line of the Greendale fault. IntO' 
a let-down block of glacial south of this line, the Korkuperrimul 
then turns its course, and so in a gradually widening valley, and 
with a gradually lessening grade, it passes through glacial sand¬ 
stones, older volcanics, and tertiary beds to the Werrihee. 

That part of the Korkuperrimul that lies wholly in the older 
basalt is quite steep sided; the characteristic contours are repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 10. 

The Korkuperrimul, as elsewhere stated, has captured some of 
the Lerderderg territory. Morton^s Creek, flowing in a wide val¬ 
ley through older basalts, and entering the Korkuperrimul on its 
right bank, is the chief tributary. The last mile of the Korkuper¬ 
rimul, past Bald Hill, is approximately along the line of the' 
Eowsley Fault, but that feature is now quite obliterated in the 
extensive erosion of the soft I'ocks there (See Fig. 30.) 

(g) Goodman^ Creek ,—This long and important south-flowing 
tributary of the Lerderderg must, from the point of view of 
origin, be considered in conjunction with its ‘‘ twin stream —the 
Pyrete Creek. The area now drained by these two streams was 
originally the territory of the ancient Bullengarook Creek. When 
the latter stream was fllled by. basalt, the two creeks under discus¬ 
sion arose, one on.either side. There they have entrenched them¬ 
selves in deep valleys, with the lava tongue now standing high tip- 
between them. 

Fig. 16 depicts the origin of such a pair of streams; the facts 
are of course well-known, but the diagram is intended 'to give 
definiteness to the idea. A shows a stream, with a cross-section of 
its valley. B represents this stream valley, its lower parts filled 
by a lava flow. In C two *Hwin streams’* have commenced their 
work, and a further stage is shown in D. It will be noted that 
both valleys must typically receive their longest tributaries on 
the sides remote from the flow; this is very distinctly and chai^ac- 
teristically seen in tlie case of Goodman’s and Pyrete Creeks. In 
some cases of course, one stream may for some reason desert the* 
side of the flow, as the Korkuperrimul has done; or one stream 
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may flow right across the lava tongue, as has happened in the case 
of Turritable and Willimigongong Creeks at Mt. Macedon. The 
ultimate result must o^f course be the total destruction of the lava 
tongue, with the possible formation of one stream again, but such 
a stream should itself have a characteristic shape that would indi¬ 
cate its mode of origin. Possibly none of the post-newer basaltic 
streams in Victoria have yet reached that stage. 

Goodman's Creek has a fairly steep and even grade; it 
flows mainly in Ordovician, parallel to and below the northern con¬ 
tinuation of the Rowsley fault. A long, high scarp of tree-covered 
Ordovician hills bounds the western side of Goodman's Creek, while* 
the Bullengarook ba43alt limits the eajstern side of its valley. A 
large number of important tributaries come down from the western 
ranges; a few very steep gullies enter on the east. The lowest of the 
three western tributaries shown in Plate XII.B flows, in its W.-K por¬ 
tion, along the Coimadai fault, between Ordovician and glaciaL 
For the x’emaining two miles of its course, to its junction with the* 
Lerderderg, Goodman's Creek lies in glacial rocks, in a wide val¬ 
ley, with gentle grades. 

(h) Pyrete Creek .—This is also known as Coimadai Creek. It 
ri^s in the deeply ravined block of high Ordovician east of Mt. 
Bullengarook, The tributaries that lie in these ranges are pre- 
newer basaltic in age, with the possible exception of subsequent 
minor captures, and no doubt belonged to the ancient Bullenga¬ 
rook Creek. The main part of the river is, however, post-newer 
basaltic, as already described. A vigorous attack is being made 
on the lava tongue where it bends westward, and the old river 
gravels are here exposed in three places; where seen these gravels 
are iron-cemented and very coarse. The extensive bight " in 
the Bullengarook basalt tongue (Fig. 22) does not represent the 
original outline of the flow at that point, but is mainly due to 
the erosive work of the Pyrete Creek. The river is in Ordovician 
as far south as the village of Coimadai; here it cross^ a small 
fault (see Fig. 5), and entei's on an area of glacial sandstones and 
conglomerates, and tertiary limestones and clays. It occasionally 
cuts through these to the Ordovician bedrock beneath, exposing in 
places the beautifully striated permo-carboniferous glacial pave¬ 
ments desqfibed by Officer and Hogg (ref. 43), etc. For the last 
few miles th© river has cut through the newer basalt and tertiaries^, 
exposing low-level Ordovician slates. It finally enters the Bacchus 
Marsh basin and flows across the alluvial flats to the Werribee. 
Th© grade of this creek, as plotted in Plate XIIA., shows traces of 
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two “breaks/' with steeper grades, apparently due to the two 
E.-W. faults that lie in its course. 

(i.) Djerriwarrh and Toolem Creeks .—These two streams did 
not receive the close attention given to other streams described. The 
Djerriwarrh is locally known m Deep Creek, and the Toulern is 
shown in some maps as the Toolam Toolern. The Djerriwarrh 
receives a fairly important tributary—Boggy Crock—on its right, 
while the Toolern receives Condon's Creek (sometimes called Yan- 
gardook Creek) on its left. Their grades, as shown in Plate XIIA,, 
and their general appearance in the field, bear witness to rejuvena* 
tion ’ in their upper portions. In this rejuvenation difiereiitial 
uplift and lava flows have each played a part. 

The Djerriwarrh Creek lies wholly in Ordovician, except where 
its extreme upper tribuaries flow' over the Gisborne basalts. Its 
profile (see Plate XIIA.), indicates that while it is wholly in 
Ordovician rocks, as far as known, yet these rocks stand at two 
distinct levels; this profile has been already used as evidence in 
favour of a fault junction separating the higher deeply-dissected , 
Ordovician, from the low relief area to the south. On the evi¬ 
dence of the contour maps, and without having personailly 
-examined that particular portion of its course, the writer would 
point out the high possibility of the head gullies of the Djerri¬ 
warrh Creek having been captured by the Pyrete Creek. 

The Toolern Creek in its head gullies has partly cut through the 
basalts to the Ordovician bedrock, but the greater part of its 
•course lies on the newer volcanics. The writer travelled along it, 
but found no features of particular interest. Where it passes 
-through the township of Melton, on the Melbourjie-Ballarat road, 
its valley is scarcely perceptible, but it rapidly deepens after cross¬ 
ing the railw^ay line, and enters the Werribee at Exford in a. steep- 
‘Sided valley, wholly basaltic. 

(iv.) The Buried Rivers. (Pre-Newerd)asaUic.) 

We have no means of discovering the nature of these old river 
•courses beneath the volcanic plains of 'Ijiie Port Phillip sunkland. 
The.bores put down in and near the township of Melton suggest 
that “ deeper ground ’’ exists from the Djerriwarrh Creek towards 
the Toolern Creek, but the sub-basaltic area here was eiridently of 
very low relief, with widespread gravels and clays; and no definite 
valleys were detected. Bores and shafts at Altona Bay and New¬ 
port show that, under the basalt, there are hundreds of feet of 
■tertiary material, marine and fluviatile, with bedrock at about 400 
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to 500 feet. At Lara, towards the southern end of the plains, a bore 
passed through 37G feet of gravels, limestones and clays of tertiary 
origin. The general lesel nature of these volcanic plains, except 
where interrupted by the very ancient residuals of the You Yangs 
and Anakies, suggests that the underlying surface was also of very 
low relief, while the evidence of the bores, etc., testify that this 
surface was composed mainly of marine and estuarine materials 
(tertiary). 

The writer visited the ‘‘ basalt cavessouth of the Parwan 
railway station. These as far as explored were wholly in basalt,, 
and were formed by the collapse of basalt blocks into some older 
cavern. It may be that this older cavern was an inter-basaltic 
cave,’^ formed by the flowing away of the molten interior after the 
outer parts had cooled; or it may be that, as at Mt. Mary, lime* 
stones occur below, in which underground waters have dissolved out 
a cavern, and into this some of the overlying basalt has subse¬ 
quently collapsed. No positive evidence was to* be seen in favour 
of either hypothesis. This is the sum of our knowledge concerning 
the buried river system of the Lower Werribee plains. This area 
is therefore left out of our pjresent considerations. 

The Blackwood Banges have been shown to be but slightly 
aflected by the newer volcanic sheet, and that area, too, may be 
largely left out for the present. We have to consider, then, the 
central part of the area, containing the main plexus of this river 
system, as it is drawn in Fig. 35. On this is set out all we have 
learnt concerning the ages of the present day rivers and creeks, as 
detailed in the preceding pages. It will be seen that the great 
majority of the present streams are, without doubt, wholly post- 
newer basaltic; their present valleys being cut through that rock. 
These are shown by dotted lines. 

In a few cases it is doubtful whether or not the courses were 
establislied prior to the newer basalts; such streams are put in 
with dots and dashes, and thus they must be left until some evi¬ 
dence is found. In yet a third series, the present river courses 
are still almost the same as were established in pre-newer basaltic 
times, and are marked with an unbroken line of arrows. These 
last-mentioned streams indicate something of the trend of the old 
drainage s^’stem; the Lerderderg strongly suggests that the main 
slope here lay south-easterly. 

Our work lies now in those areas where newer volcanic rocks at 
present occur. In endeavouring to find out the secrets of the rivera 
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hidden there we may adopt two different methods, according to 
the nature of the basalt distribution : 

(1) If the basalt is discontinuous, occurring in long tongues, 

it may and practically always does mark the coui’se of 
an ancient valley.- 

(2) If the basalt is a wide sheet, we may search in o-ur present 

river gorges and cuttings for exposed sections of the 
buried valleys. 

The first method is very simple, and many references have already 
been made in this paper to the old valleys thus disclosed. These 
instances will be briefly recapitulated, with reference to Fig- 35, 
and sojtne fresh cases added ^ 

It may l>e stated that a lava flow, now almost destroyed, accom¬ 
panied the upper part of the present Werribee, at least to a point 
parallel with Egan’s Hill. Thus the upper Werrilxjc was also the 
site of a pre-basaltic valley. While the basalt referred to in this 
paragraph, as well as in\ich of that towards the village of Kor- 
weinguboora, is usually regarded as belonging to the ‘'newer 



Figf* as*—Plan showing -Oie pr-2sent and pre-newer basaltic streams 
. of ilie central portion of the Werribee area, with other details 
concerning same. 
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'basalt” series, there is no proof that this is the case; the amount 
-ef dissection and decomposition rather favour a greater age in 
many cases, but as already pointed out, such evidence is by no 
means conclusive. 

West of Ballan, near Bradshaw's railway station, there was an 
old shallow east-flowing valley. This will no doubt be important 
when read in conjunction wdth what evidence the Moorabool gorges 
have to show, but alone it does not help our discussion. 

At A, Fig. 35, we have a basalt tongue marking a buried 
valley, dowm which a deep and large stream flowed south. We may 
call it the Ancient Korweinguboora, since its territory is now 
drained by a creek of that name. This valley has also been proved 
by bores, just below the line of the Green dale fault. It had a 
south-easterly trend, but we do not know where it went beyond that 
part of its course shown in Fig. 35. The buried river valleys are 
in each case marked by a broken line of arrows in that figure. 

At B, (Fig. 35), a small tributary of the Korjamumnip, tlie 
ancient Green Hills Creek, is also preserved under a newer basalt 
flow. These buried gravels were worked for gold, with much 
-success. 

At C (Fig. 35) we have the valley of the ancient Myrniong. filled 
by basalt, and already frequently referred’ to. There are no doubts 
as tO' the existence and direction of this old valley as far as the 
-village of Myrniong. (See also Fig 21.) Beyond that our second 
method will be applied. 

At D (Fig, 35) there is a small cap of basalt on Trig. Hill. It 
■overlies \vaterworn gravels, andi there appears to be a definite slope 
in its lower contact line. It is suggested that this basaltic cap 
marks the site of a small tributary valley that once flowed south¬ 
easterly through that point. 

At E (Fig. 35) there is a long tongue of basalt reaching up 'to 
Bald Hill. It crosses the Werribee at a low level, and has already 
been referred to-. It is underlain by waterworn gravels, and the 
writer believes it marks a south-flowing tributary. The present 
arrangement of the basalts of the locality suggests that, while the 
Trig Hill capping now stands about 400 feet higher, in pre-fault 
times the basalt may have simultaneously extended up the two 
-valleys. 

At F (Fig. 35) we have the ancient Bullengarook Creek, with its 
suggested southern continuation, while at G we have important 
-evidence of a slightly different nature. At this point we are above 
ithe scarp, on that part of the plateau where the Melbourne-Ballarat 
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railway runs. Tlie basalt sheet may here be regarded as con¬ 
tinuous, and yet we have evidence of a “ tongue/' the latter being 
exposed by the dissection at Dog Trap Gully. Along the right 
bank of this gully we see the basalt as a thin sheet covering thei ter¬ 
tiary materials. On the left bank, basalt continues right to the- 
bottom of the gully, and it i& vlear that Dog Trap Gully has cut 
its valley Just alongside a large ancient basalt-filled valley. This 
old river flo^Yed right across where the scarp now is, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to know its exact course on the other side of the fault line. 

The Parwan has cut fight through the basalt sheet in the- 
lowest part of its course, and the writer knows of no exposed 
basalt-filled sections there. There remains only the hard bar of 
basalt that the Pai'wan is still engaged in cutting through, just 
below the scarp, and in the reconstruction (Fig. 35), it i^^ suggested 
that the ancient and important stream no\v l>eing discussed ttirned 
southward there as shown by the arrows. 

We have now, for comparison, two basalt-filled rivers crossing 
fault lines: (i.) the ancient Korweinguboora Creek, as already 
described, and (ii.) the case mentioned in the preceding para¬ 
graph. Whilei in the former case the surface of the basaltic tongue 
maintains an even gentle grade right across the fault line, in the 
latter the surface of the basalt descends steeply for over 300 feet. 

The second method of discovering ancient river beds is perhaps 
of greater interest, namely, to piece together the known sections of 
old valleys exposed in present river cuttings. The most complete 
evidence of this nature is to be found in the area of deep dissection 
in the neighbourhood of Werribee Gorge, and Fig. 36 represents 
that locality on a larger scale. Twelve separate old river sections 
are shown in this diagram, numbered 1 to 12. 

The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. C. C. Brittlebank for a 
knowledge of the majority of these sections. That gentleman gene- 
^ rbusly spent a part of his vacation in the field with the writer, con¬ 
ducting him to such places of interest as might be of value from 
the physiographic standpoint, and giving freely of his intimate 
knowledge of the whole Werribee area. 

Nos. 1 and 2^ (Fig. 36) are exposed in the valley of the Werribee- 
about a mile above its junction with Pyke's Creek. The Werribee 
valley is here about 200 feet deep, but it has not yet cut quite- 
through the basalt tongue. The old river valley section is well 
shown} it is cut in granodiorite, is probably about 150 feet deep, 
and with moderately sloping sides. A little higher up a small 
tributary valley came in from the west. 
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Nos. 3 and 4 (Fig. 36) are exposed? in the Werribee not far from 
the western end of The Island.’’ The deep, present valley of the 
Werribee has here cut completely through the old valley, and the 
section exposed is similar in nature to Nos. 1 and 2, as are all the 
others as far as is known. Near section 3 a small tributary 
entered the ancient stream on the right bank. 



Fig. 36 ,—^Plan to show locations of the various exposed sections of 
the Pre-basaltic Werribee,” as detailed in the context. With 
acknowledgments to C. C. Brittlebank. 

Nos, 5 and 6 are exposed in a deep little valley called Rabbit 
Gully, and are likewise in granodiorite. Nos, 7 and 8, exposed in 
the valley of the present Myrniong, are not quite so clearly shown 
as the others described, but are nevertheless quite definite. The sec¬ 
tions mentioned may be clearly linked up from an inspection of 
the surface distribution of the basalt, and the reconstruction is 
shown by arrows in Fig. 36. From its proximity to ,jthe present 
Werribee valley we m.ay call this the '' ancient Werribee.’’ 
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Beyond sections T and S this stream junctioned with the 

ancient Myrniong,” and turned southerly to where sections 9 and 
10 are exposed in the Myrniong, (Fig. 34). These have already been 
fully described; the Myrniong has not yet completely cut through 
this “ tongue.’' 

The ancient Werribee then turned eastward, and for the next 
mile its basalt filling Jias given rise to the well-known '' Island ” 
.(see Fig. 20). Section No. 11 is shown at the eastern end of the 
Island, and a gap of one mile then occurs between sections 11 and 
12. This gap is caused by the extensive erosion of the Werribee 
-Gorge, but at least four small relics of basalt may be found along 
the line of the ancient valley here. A critical inspection of this 
rugged and difficult area from various viewpoints, and an exatiiina- 
tion of levels bring one to the conclusion that the course of the old 
river was approximately as shown by the arrows in Fig. 36. The 
old valley here was in Ordovician and glacial rocks. Section No, 
12 is somewhat obscured by hill-slip material, but basalt occurs 
in situ at a. low level, and from this point sotith-easterly the evi¬ 
dence of the sections may be linked up with that of the tongue 
exposed at Dog Trap Gully. 

The whole of the available evidence from these sections is summed 
up in Fig. 36, and the course of the ancient Werribee is shown by 
a series of arrows, extending from section 1 and 2, right along to 
the scarp at Dog Trap Gully, a distance of eleven miles. 

This knowledge has also been included in Fig. 36, and the rivers 
there marked by lines of arrows (both continuous and broken) show 
the pre-basaltic river system as far as the writer could determine it. 
While there are still many gaps, it is clearly shown that the river 
^system was, south of the Greendale scarp, in an area of fairly low 
relief, with a general south-easterly trend. 

(c) The Plains and Swamps .—Plains form no part of block A 
.(the Blackwood and Lerdetderg Ranges), nor of the eastern part of 
block C (the Brisbane Ranges), nor yet of block D (the Gisborne 
highlands). 

Blt^cks B, and E. however, the Ballan and Port Phillip sunk'- 
lands, are mainly plains. The only extensive level areas are those 
of a constructional type, built up either o-f— 

(i.) Yolcanic sheets. 

(ii.) Alluvial material. 

(i.) Yolmnic Sheets .—^The wide, open, grassy plains north and 
•aouth from^ Ballan are of volcanic material. They were once much 
more extensive, and are being gradually destroyed by the rivers. 
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-especially by tbe Parwan, the AVerribee, and the Moorabool, 
Swamps are rare, only a few being known to the writer, o-ne of 
them in a peculiarly interesting position. It has been mentioned 
that the divide between the Moorabool and the Werribee is mainly 
very low. Just west of Ballan, the Geelong water race from Kor- 
weinguboora traverses this divide^in a trench a few feet deep. 



Fig. 37. —^Plan of Swamp near Mount Wallace, showing nature of the 
divide between the Parwan Greek and the Eastern Moorabool. 
To illustrate some phases of the post-newer basaltic development 
of drainage, and also the nature of the divide between the 
Werribee and Moorabool basins in this locality. The Parwan 
is in the east of the plan, the Moorabool in the west. 

Further south, below Mt. Hydewell, and immediately north of 
Mt. Wallace, the swamp occurs which is the subject of Fig. 37, To 
the west the Eastern Moorabool has entrenched itself in a gorge 
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about 200 feet deep, while on the east the Parwan tributaries run*, 
steeply dowm to a depth of over 600 feet. The area between, less 
than three miles -wide, is almost level, and both streams have small 
tributaries heading back to within a mile of each other. This 
level tract is a remnant of the once more extensive newer basalt 
sheet, and the part shaded horizontally stands above the 1400 feet 
contour line. A shallow south-flowing valley has chosen a cen¬ 
tral course, midway between the two competing streams and in the 
part left unshaded in the plaa (between 1350 feet and 1400 feet) it 
forms a swamp, in winter. (Fig. 37). 

There is no doubt that we have here a case of (geologically) immi¬ 
nent capture. The southern bounding fault of the Ballan sunk- 
land passes E.-W- through the central part of the swamp (beneath 
the basalt sheet). South of that line the bedrock is hard Ordo¬ 
vician, while to the north the basalt is underlain by the soft ter- 
tiaries. The capture should therefore take place to the north of 
the swamp, probably about the point where the two hachured tribu¬ 
taries most closely approach each other. The Parwan headwaters 
here have a much steeper grade than the Eastern Moorabool tribu¬ 
taries; both sets- of streams are dry for the greater part of the 
year. Again, speaking geologically, we may look forward to the 
capture of the Eastern Moorabool by the Parwan even earlier than 
is suggested by Mr. Hart (ref. 22, p. 269). 

The next great expanse of plain is that of the Lower Werribee 
(^‘Iramoo.^’) This aboriginal name was probably originally 
applied only to the more northern poi'tions of the plains. These 
plains are wide and bleak, and are almost wholly volcanic, in 
places overlain by later alluvium. Here and there are small 
patches of timber, mainly' box-trees, but these are most likely on 
places where an area of alluvium provides the necessary depth of 
soil. There is a general slope to the sea (see Fig. 12), and swamps^ 
are fairly common, es-pecially close to the coast-line. The drainage 
is, of course, young, and is eflected by the Werribee with the Skele¬ 
ton Water Holes and Kororoit Creek to the north, and Little River, 
etc. to the south. ' A chaip of swamps crosses the Bacchus Marsh- 
Ceelong road, between Bald Hill and Parwan, and testifies to the- 
backward stage of the drainage system in this portion of the* 
plains. 

The idea is put forward by Kitson (ref. 37) that the sea once 
extencfed over these plains, and that much of the lava was sub*- 
marine. He bases this on the thickness and extent of pebbly drift, 
such as may be seen in exposure at Exford, eto. Examination by 
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the wx'iter showed nothing to suggest a marine origin for these 
gravels, and they are no doubt part o^f the material carried down 
from the Avestern lifted blocks, and spread out over the plain 
before the Werribee had established its present valley. Even in 
the much deeper deposits at the town of Werribee, the only fossils 
found are those indicating fresh water. 

^D) Alluvial Plains .—;These are wholly confined to the Lower 
Werribee, excepting those on the western part of the upland block 
that forms the Brisbane Ranges. The latter, however, are more 
intimately connected with the physiography of the Moorabool 
basin. In the west of block E, these alluvial sheets spread out 
from the base of the Brisbane Ranges, and extend southward, em¬ 
bracing the You Yangs. It should some day be an irrigated area. 

The triangular patch of deep alluvial, overlying basalt, which 
extends from the mouth of thd Werribee up to the town of the same 
name, is an important agricultural district. This extensive irri¬ 
gation settlement has suffered much in the past from the failure of 
the main storage reservoir, but it is confidently believed that this 
trouble is now over. Freshw^ater unio and fossil bones (Quarter 
Sheet 20 N.-E.) have been found in the alluvial of this area, which 
was doubtless formed under estuarine conditions at a compara¬ 
tively recent date, when the general level of the land was somewhat 
lower than at present. 

(iii.) Bacchus Marsh Basin .—^The question of the origin, of this 
important feature is one of some difficulty. Fig. 38 has been 
drawn to- show the nature and extent of the basin. Asi we see from 
that sketch, there is about six and a-half square miles of fiA.t 
country, with deep and rich alluvial soil; a more exact estimate 
gives about 4500 acres of irrigable land. The flats are formed 
where the most important tributaries of the Werribee all meet 
together. Thus we have i.n our sketch the Werribee, Korkuperri- 
mul, Lerderderg, Goodman’s, Parwan, and Pyrete all assisting in 
the building of these flats. The complex formations of the sur¬ 
rounding highlands, rich! volcanios, sandstones, clays, etc., all send 
tlieijr tribute to be blended together for the building up of the 
wonderfully fertile soil of ‘'the Marsh.” The greater part of the 
work done in forming the Bacchus Marsh basin is apparently due to 
the Lerderderg. Close to the lowest “ flats ” are various slightly- 
elevated pebbly river terraces, and as we cross the bounding line 
between the two formations, we pass from land worth £80 an ficre 
to land worth £2 10s. or less per acre. This is especially the case 
on the southern side of the basin, the higher ground on the western 
slopes having somewhat better values. 
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As already mentioned, Bacclius Marsh lies in a basin. To get 
out from this basin by ix)ad in any direction, it is necessary to 
ascend. The Werribee River makes its exit at the south-eastern 
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end of the depression, through a gorge so narrow aiid deep that it 
cannot be availed of for any line of communication (see Fig. 38). 

That this basin has been carved - out by the rivers mentioned 
above is beyond dispute. It is easy to understand how, once the 
basin was commenced, the rivers would gradually extend it further 
outwards and down-stream, by ‘‘side swinging.'^ The commence¬ 
ment of the basin was probably made by the Lerderderg and Wer¬ 
ribee at their point of junction below the fault scarp. That junc¬ 
tion must then have been at a. point somewhere west of the town of 
Bacchus Marsh, and at a higher level than the present fiats. 

Hart (ref. 22), after discussing the erosion of the Parwan 
valley, says: “A similar explanation can be applied to Bacchus 
Marsh itself.’’ It appears to the writer that there are important 
differences in origin between the Parwan Basin and the Bacchus 
Marsh basin, although the rocks worked in are closely similar. 
The Parwan Basin is on the up-throw side of the fault line, 
with the accompanying rejuvenation of its streams. The Bacchus 
Marsh basin lies on the down-throw side of the fault, w^here 
aggradational work would be done by the rivers, possibly until 
such time as the Lower Werribee established a channel in the newer 
basalt. The Parwan basin has been mainly accomplished by the 
headward erosion of steep tributary valleys. This can hardly have 
been the case with the Bacchus Marsh basin. 

If the newer basalt covered the Bacchus ^larsh area right up to- 
the scarp, it is perhaps less easy to conceive how the start was 
made towards the formation of the basin and the fiats. The pre¬ 
liminary factors that led to the origiirof the Bacchus Marsh Basin 
may be stated thus :— 

(1) The probable meeting near to and south of Bachus Marsh 

of at least two important pre-basaltic streams, the 
“ ancient Werril>ee and the “ ancient Bullengarook. ” 

(2) The filling of these valleys with newer basalts, which also 

spread out, covering much of the adjacent country, and 
overlying easily-eroded, level-bedded sands and clays, 

(3) The meeting together of several important streams, on this 

area. 

x4s the rivers, above the scar-p, carved fairly deep gorges (see 
Fig. 30), they would also cut valleys through their own alluvial 
deposits at the base of the scarp, and, later, into the rocks below. 
Since the only course for these rivers was across the volcanic 
plains to the south-east, a channel was developed there in the 
basalts. As the lower part of the stream gradually deepened 
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its valley in the hard basalt, the Lerderderg, Werribee, etc., in 
the neighbourhood of Bacchus Marsh would find time to widen their 
valley in the softer rocks, and then to meander in that valley, and 
so to form a basin.'' Thej tendency would be to extend the basin 
down-stream by meanders, etc., undercutting the basalt sheet, 
which here overlies very soft sands and clays; thus the basin would 
be enlarged to embrace the junctions with the Parwan and Pyrete 
€reeks. Most of the work has been done subsequent to the rivers 
cutting through the basalt into the clays, etc., below. An examina¬ 
tion of the limiting eastern wall of the basin, to the south and 
north of Anthony's Hill," assists in confirming this view. 

Remnants of the old apron of alluvium are still to be found-in 
extensive coarse pebbly terraces that occur at different levels all 
along the western margin of the Bacchus Marsh flats. The soil of 
these terraces is much poorer and more difficult to irrigate than 
that of the flats," 

A smaller basin, quite similar in nature and origin to the 
Bacchus Marsh basin, occurs to the west of Bacchus Marsh, at 

Blink Bonnie" farm. Here Lyell's Creek (the Korkuperrimul) 
and the Werribee meet behind a small lava tongue, which they have 
now-^juite cut through. The narrowing influence of this tongue 
of hard rock, with the flats formed in the softer rocks upstream, 
may be well seen in the field, and is suggested in Fig, 38. 

Bacchus Marsh is so named after Captain W. H. Bacchus, who 
settled here with stoc.k in 1838. Old maps show an area of marshy 
land near by, on the Lerderderg River, less than a mile from the 
place marked Bacchus Station " (see Quarter Sheet 12 N,E.). 
No trace of this marsh now remains as the land is all <Irained and 
tilled—^there is scarcely any doubt, howevei’, that this marsliy area 
gave the name fo the locality. 

X.—Economic Importance of the PhysiograjDhic 
Features, 

The economic bearing of the various pliysiographic factors has 
been borne in mind throughout the paper, and frequently referred 
to. In this section the matter will be dealt with in the undermen¬ 
tioned order. Reference to the sections shown in Figs. 12 and 13, 
and the block diagram (Fig. 40), will be found helpful, while the 
large map (Plate XI.) has been specially drawm to illustrate this 
portion of the paper. 
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(a) Communications—-Roads and Railways. 

(b) Water Conservation. 

(c) Population and Occupations. 

(a) Hoads and Bailways .—The chief lines of communication in 

i:he Werribee area lie along the level plains of the Ballan and the 
Port Phillip Sunklands. The road and railway from Melbourne to 
Oeelong both cross the lower Werribee plains, with that directness 
that characterises roads, etc., in an area of easy grades. Numerous 
other roads criss-cross the Werribee plains providing easy com¬ 
munication between I\Ielbourne, Bacchus Marsh, Melton, Balliang, 
Little River, Werribee, Anakie, Geelong, etc. These roads are all 
in fairly good order, the main roads especially so. 

The Ballarat-Melbourne railway and the main road between the 
same centres had of necessity to ascend the formidable obstacle of 
the Rowsley or Bacchus Marsh scarp, since that feature stands 
normal to the line joining these places, and extends for many miles 
to the north and south The reality of this barrier is also sug¬ 
gested by the fact that the main or only communication between 
Ballarat and the seaboard was, for many years, through Gee'long, 
along a route that avoided the scarp. This statement is based on 
■the writer’s recollections of the reminiscences of numerous pioneers 
of the digging days,^' the early fifties; the chief mode of trans¬ 
port to Ballarat and the neighbouring diggings w^as, in those days, 
by bullock dray from Geelong.’’ 

The grades above and below the Rowsley scarp present no difii- 
culties, although the digfeection of the upland plains ” has caused 
the present railway line to bend somewhat in places. The ascent 
of the scarp is made at Bacchus Marsh, where that feature is 
lowest. The train climbs the 1300 feet between Bacchus Marsh and 
Inglistoii partly by means of a long loop, high grades prevailing 
all the way. The present road has been selected along the valley 
sides to the north of the Werribee, where the scarp is deeply dis¬ 
sected . 

The roads from Melton to Gisborne, and from Bacchus Marsh to 
Bnllengarook, both contain very steep pinches, where ascending 
from the plains to the uplifted block. Both roads are selected 
largely along basaltic flows, but neither is greatly used. 

No road leads from the lower plains on to the Brisbane 
Ranges, excepting a very poor and little used road at the Anakies. 
The grades are high, and the scarp is possible of ascent here only 
Because of the accumulation of the volcanic ihaterial of the Anakies 
olose against it. An old railway survey also chose this route. 
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Coinmuiiication within the Ballan sunkland is comparatively 
eas 3 % and good roads are numerous. An exception occurs at the 
eastern end, where the agricultural area of IMyrniong and Pentland 
Hills is cut ofl from the railway by the deep gorge of the Werribee. 
Their only outlet is via Bacchus Marsh, and this difficulty is a 
severe handicap to those concerned. 

The uplifted block of the Blackwo-od and Lerderderg Ranges is 
almost roadless, although timber-getters and gold-miners had 
tracks'^ in various directions. When Blackwood was a flourish¬ 
ing mining field, supplies were brought from Melbourne with diffi¬ 
culty; one track much used in those days took advantage of the 
gentler grade of the Mt. Blackwood lava how, and then travelled 
along the ridge shown in Fig. IS, turning down into the valley 
of the Lerderderg at Blackwood. Anotlier road climbs the scarp 
near Greendale, travelling up along the side of a small valley 
known as Long Gully, and then following the uneven ridge wluch 
separates the Back and Dale’s Creeks. This is still the chief way 
of reaching Blackwood from the south, and is a very poor road. 
The best way to reach Blackwood is by a rather good road that 
winds down into the valley of tlie upper Lerderderg from the 
Main Divide, to the north. A shoi’t road runs northward across the 
Greendale Fault line to Blakeville, following mainly the newer- 
basalt tongue there. The difficulties of communication in this area 
are illustrated by the fact that one of the surveyed railway routes 
shown on the map (Plate XI.), from Ingliston to Bullarto, was esti¬ 
mated to cost £1Y,568 per mile, more thai? twice the average cost 
of the other projected routes shown. The townships on the 
Main Divide (Bullarto, GarKck's Lead, etc.), all have their chief 
or only communications to the northward. The main road 
that leads into the steeply-enclosed basin of the Parwan valley is of 
some interest; one would naturally expect it to follow the stream, 
but the narrow’ passage through the basalt at the edge of the Row’sley 
scarp makes that route quite impossible, and the road therefore 
climbs over the ridge somewffiat to the south of that point. At least 
four other roads lead out of the Parwan valley, but they are prac¬ 
tically impossible for ordinary traffic. The effect of the high ridge 
that now marks the long-reaching Bullengarook basalt flow’ is seen 
in Ihe two old railway surveys that crossed that iddge west of 
Coimadai; long loops mark the location of the basalt-capped ridge. 
(Plate XI.) The importance of the abundance of basalt (for maca¬ 
damizing) in imost parts of the area has of course an important 
bearing on the nature of the roads. This fact is particularly 
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noticeable *wlien travelling in these localities' more remote from the 
basalt supplies. 

(b) Water GonsercatdGii,—Th\^ has already been fully dealt with 
in the. opening sections. The main irrigation areas of Bacchus 
Marsh and Werribee are shaded in Plate XL, and the two chief 
storage reservoirs for those areas, at Pyke^s Creek and Esford, 
are also indicated. Good catchment areas on the uplifted blocks 
still await the construction of storage dams, especially along the 
Lerderderg, whilst some large areas of level, low-lying alluvial 
country are yet without irrigation schem,es. Rainfall, evaporation,, 
etc., are fully discussed in Section V. (a). The recognition of the 

dry belt'' there referred to has an important bearing on land 
values on the lower Werribee plains. 

(c) Population and Occupations ,—^The total population of the 
Werribee area is somewhat under 10,000. Of these the greater 
number are congregated about three centimes which lie on the Wer¬ 
ribee River itself—(See Plate XI.)—^Werribee (about seven miles 
from the river mouth), Bacchus Marsh (in the centre of the area)^ 
and Ballan (about the centi'e of the Ballan sunkland). 

Two once-important gold fields exist in the area, Blackwood ia 
the centre of the Ordovician block A, and Steiglitz in the heart of 
the Ordovician block C. Both places are at present under eclipse. 
Other villages and townships occur, and all will be dealt with 
below, according to the geographical reasons for their locations, in 
the following order :— - 

(i). The lower Plains. 

(ii.) Bacchus Marsh and Vicinity. 

(iii.) The Ballan Sunkland. 

(iv.) Blackwood and Lerderderg Ranges. 

(v.) Brisbane Ranges. ' 

(vi.) The Divides. 

(i.) The Lower Plains ,—^The towns and villages of these w'ide 
basaltic plains are wholly centres of various agricultural activities, 
but enormous stretches of these plains -are still used for grazing 
only. The rainfall is low, and irrigation is availed of to some 
extent; markets are handy, and transport easy. A number of 
villages in this list are not really in the Werribee basin, buh are in¬ 
cluded since their localities have been dealt with in the paper:— 
Werribee (Wyndham).—^T’wenty miles fi^om Melbourne, on railway 
and main road. Farming and grazing. It is the second centre of 
importance in the Werribee basin. Two large establishments, the 
Metropolitan Farm and the Government Research Farm, axe- 
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located here, and a large area is irrigated. The military authori¬ 
ties have taken advantage of these level plains for the establish¬ 
ment of the Central Flying School near by. Dr. Taylor has pub¬ 
lished interesting notes concerning these plains, from the point of 
view of the aviator, in the Commonwealtli Meteorological Bureau 
reports. 

Other small villages on the plains are:—Little River (Bulban), 
Melton, Laverton, Toolern Vale, Mount Cottorill, Anakie, Balliang, 
Rockbaiik, Truganina, Tarneit and Exford. Agriculture, with 
closer settlement, is taking the place of grazing in some areas. 
The future prosperity of these plains appears to lie in the exten¬ 
sion of the irrigation system w'here possible. 

(ii.) Ba(U*hu(^ and F/cm/O/.—The toAvn of Bacchus Marsh is 

the chief centre of population in the ‘Werribee basin. It owes 
its origin wholly to those geological forces that located and built 
the Bacchus Marsh basin. Irrigation lias been wisely availed of, 
but lias suffered much from, the failure of tlie storage reservoirs 
in the past. The rich soils of the flats are used for dairying, fruit 
growing, lucerne growing, and general agriculture. The towm is 
attractive, and is a favourite stopping place for travellers. The 
scenic l^eauties and scientific interest of the district attract many 
visitors. The village of Darley lies to the north, and in addition 
to the rich soils, tlie faulting has preserved large deposits of fire¬ 
clays, etc. (tertiary), and fair building stones (permo-carboniferous 
sandstones). Coimadai township is close by, and its valuable 
limestone deposits (tertiary) are also due to preservation by fault¬ 
ing, and later exposure by Pyrete Creek, Communication betw^een 
Coimadai and Bacchus Marsh is greatly hampercil by the occur¬ 
rence between them of the high residual tongue of the Bullengarook 
basalt flow. A small antimony mine occurs in the Ordovician 
ranges to the north. Parwan and Rowsley are wdiolly agrictiltural 
and grazing, though good deposits of clays and building sands occur 
at Dog Trap Gully, near the latter place, and have beeu extensively 
w^ovked. 

(iii.) The BaJhii Smihlaiul ,—^The varied rocks of this locality (see 
Fig. 13) provide good soils—new^er and older volcanics, glacial 
sandstones, etc. The population is therefore chiefly farmers and 
graziers ; the newer volcanic plains have but shallow .soils in many 
cases, and are more used for grazing purposes, The town of 
Ballan itself has grown up chiefly as a centre for the various 
farming villages around it. Greendale, at the foot of the Green- 
dale scarp, has well-grassed flats, and rounded hills of glacial 
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sandstones and older basalts. Mjrniong has similar soils, and 
both places are dairying and agricultural localities. Other town¬ 
ships'are Ingliston, Mt. Wallace and Bunding—all on the volcanic 
plains, farming and grazing. There are quarries in the permo- 
carboniferous ‘‘ freestones of Greendale, which are occasionally 
worked. 

(iv.) Blackwood and Lerderdery Eanges ,—^We find in these up- 
lifted masses of bedrock a quite difierent population. The quartz 
reefs of the Ordovician and the timber of the ranges attract only 
miners and saw-millers. Blackwood is the chief township here,, 
and was almost wholly mining—alluvial and quartz. Near by 
were the townships of. Simpson's and Barry's reefs, both wholly 
mining. The village of Blakeville was largely a timber-getting 
centre, on account of its position in the ranges, and communica¬ 
tion by an easy road to Ballan. Mining was also carried on,. The 
tiny locality of Green Hills, well hidden in the ranges, is interest¬ 
ing. Here a small isolated lava flow covered up and preserved the 
river gravels of a short valley. This lava provided a limited area 
of good soils, the buried gravels were mined for gold, and the sur-^ 
rounding ranges were densely timbered; the locality thus became 
a mining, saw-milling and farming area. The two first-named 
industries have passed away, and a few farms alone remain. 

The fairly dense forests that clothe the Ordovician ranges are for 
the most part at present closed to saw-millers ior regeneration pur¬ 
poses. The great economic importance of these timber supplies 
must not be overlooked, especially in view of the growing apprecia¬ 
tion of native hard'woods. 

(v.) Brishayie Eanyes .—^As in the Blackwood ranges, gold-min¬ 
ing is the chief activity, Steiglitz being the main centre. In the 
western part, where newer basalts occur, there is some farming and 
grazing. To the south, where a let-down has preserved the 
younger rocks, tertiaries and older basalts, we get the fertile farm¬ 
ing townships of Maude and Sutherland's Creek. The Geelong 
water supply has tw^o reservoirs in these ranges at Durdiwarrah. 

(vi.) The Divide .—On or near the Main Divide, where it bounds 
the Werribee basin on the north, therp are three townships—Kor- 
weinguboora, Old Bullartb and Newbury (Garlick's Lead). All 
three are situated on areas of good volcanic soils, and are farming 
localities. In each case, also, the buried river gravels, below the^ 
lava flows, were worked for gold in the past. 
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X!.—.Chronological Record of the Physiography of 
the Area. 

: This sectioijL is intended to act partly as a summary of the 
physiographic and geological events referred to in the preceding 
pages. Fig. 39 is drawn to recapitulate the physiographic history 
■of this area in an ** erosion column/’ analagous to the sedimenta¬ 
tion column of geologists. Diastrophio periods of folding and 
faulting are suggested, and periods of vulcanicity and sedimen¬ 
tation are marked as breaks in the progress of erosion. Leaving 
out the Port Phillip sunkland, the underlying rocks of which are 
not exposed in this area, there is no evidence of any extensive 
marine transgression since the close of the lower Ordovician period. 
Traces of the '^buried landscapes” of various periods are here 
and there available, and these have been marked in the column. 
Each geological system was given an approximately equal length of 
the column, which is therefore not to he regarded as a true time 
line.” 

It will be seen from the column thfcit, following the great lower' 
Ordovician deposition, there has been no further marine sedimen¬ 
tation of any note in this area. 

In consideration of the possibilities of various periods of sedi¬ 
mentation having affected marginal portions of the Werribee area, 
certain of these periods are indicated by small triangular insets on 
the left-hand side of the column (Fig. 39). Such periods may sug¬ 
gest, however vaguely, something of the general nature of the topo¬ 
graphy of this area during the long'periods of erosion that followed 
the withdrawal of the sea at the close of the lower Ordovician 
j)eriod. 

As already pointed out (Section VII (a)), the lower Ordovician 
.sea or gulf covered the whole of the area here discussed, and 
extended well beyond its boundaries. Subsequent to- the recession 
*of this sea, a further marine transgression occurred in upper Ordo- 
wician times. Since richly fossiliferous rocks of this age occur on 
the Moniington Peninsula (east of Selwyn’s fault), and probably 
lielow the Silurian at Diamond Creek (ref. 36), it is possible that 
the shores of this sea lay partly within the Werribee area. Sijni' 
larly also the later marine encroachment of Silurian times is 
recorded in the rocks closely contiguous to this area, at and imme- 
^diately westward of Melbourne. 

There is evidence in the folding of the lower palaeozoic rocks that" 
In middle to upper palaeozoic times great ranges of fold moun- 
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^I^Preseni- day topography. 


Crefaceousl 
Jurassic 
Triassic 

Permian 
Carboniferous 
Devonian 
Silurian 

Upper 

Ordovician 



Lower 


Jost erosion period^ 
Jl. 


^erosion 

period 





'Period of Uplift St Faulting, 

'Newer Volcanic period, 

'Pre-newer volcanic, 
topography ( partly preserval) 

'Period of UplIf^&Faulh■ng 
'Older Volcanic period. 
'Probable completion of the 
Great Pene plain;(topography 
partly preserved). 


"^Lacustrine and fluviatile 
sedimentation.'? 


lake deposits Bald Hill. 

^Glacial period .with 

? interglacial pavements. 

; Sub-glacial topography 
(partly preserved). 

Oiastrophic period; 
folding- &plutonic intrusions. 


Sustained period of 
marine sedimentation. 


I I 

Fig. 39.—Chronological column, recording the order of the physio¬ 
graphic events affecting this area, referred to in detail in,Section 
XI. 
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tains, running north and south, were built, up. Such evidence lies- 
in the intense folding along north-south axes which is associated 
with the extensive (?) Dovoniau plutoiiic intruvsioiis, following 
similar lines, as shown in Fig. 17. It is of further interest to note 
that tlie known relics of the earlier upper palaeozoic physiography^ 
buried under the penno-carboniferous glacial deposits, bear 
witness to north-south valleys. The possibility of lower carboni¬ 
ferous sedimentation in this area has been discussed in Section 
VII. (a). 

The glacial period was itself an erosive period, but its completion 
left great masses of morainic material that have been protective 
of the underlying surfaces, and thus we have preserved in this 
area relics of the extremely ancient upper palaeozoic landscape, 
where these valleys have been exposed in section by the present-day 
streams. ^ 

Examples of interglacial pavements (?) were discovered by the 
writer in the glacial material at the mouth of the Lerderderg* 
gorge (left bank). Probably the post-glacial “ lake deposits (Fig. 
39) should be higher up in the column. (Chapman, '^Australian 
Fossils/’ p. 88.) 

The "great erosion period’’ then continued, with wl^at inter¬ 
ruptions we know not, right up to the lower-to-middle tertiary 
period, when the "Great Peneplain” was completed, and then 
partly destroyed by the older volcanic flows, with, uplift and fault¬ 
ing. To this period belong the Greendale fault (post-older and pre- 
newer basalt)^ and the other dominant lines of differential displace¬ 
ment of this area that have been associated therewith. The northern 
boundary of the basin of Jurassic sedimentation probably lay to the 
south of our area. 

Another period of erosion extended to pre-newer volcanic times, 
the resulting physiography of which, in this area, is largely pre- 
^ served below the newer basalts, as shown by the reconstructed river 
systems in Fig. 35, 

The widespread tertiary series of the Bacchus Marsh area are less 
than 1000> feet in depth, and may be associated with the accumu¬ 
lation of fiuviatile material on the lower levels of the peneplain 
subsequent to the first great tertiary uplift. JThree periods of ter¬ 
tiary marine invasion are also suggested in Fig. 39, but, none of 
these affected the Werribee area as a "whole. 

In placing the various happenings of the tertiary period in 
the " chronological column,” it is not intended to refer them 
exactly to any particular division of' the tertiary period. It will 
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be understood also that the terms “older and newer volcanic ” are 
used here with the reservations mentioned in Section VIII. (a) of 
this paper. More definitely, they may be taken as referring to the 
two distinct periods of vuleanicity evident in the Greendale- 
Bacchus Marsh area. The positions given to these two volcanic 
periods in Fig. 39 must be taken merely as a general impression of 
their relative ages. Subsequent decisions by geologists r^arding 
the exact positions of these events in the tertiary time-line 
should not greatly affect the sequence recorded in this column. 



Fig. 40. —^Generalised block diagram to show the chief strnctural fea¬ 
tures of the Werribee River area. 

The great tertiary subsidences,that are known to have taken place 
in southern Victoria, with marine transgressions, should of course 
be correlated with the diastrophic periods mentioned in this 
column. Wliile our marine series suggest three great ‘'breaks,’^ 
evidence of but two of these was found in the Werribee area. 

The structural features of the Werribee River basin, extremely 
simplified; are sho-wn diagrammatically in Fig. 40. This block 
diagram is drawn as if viewed from the east; it may be taken as a 
summary of the writer's opinions of the main tectonic features of 
the topography of the basin, minus the effects of the later lava 
flows. 

The Newer Volcanic period, in later tertiary times, was accom¬ 
panied by another great series of uplifts, associated in this area 
with the Rowsley or Bacchus Marsh Fault. Since then the forces 
of erosion, modified to some extent by every happening that had 
gone before, produced for tis the hills and valleys of the Werribe^ 
area as we know them to-day. 
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Att'r. X .—New or Little-hwwn Victorian Fossils in the 
National Musennu 

Paut XXII.—Palaeozoic Worms; wrm kvibencr op ISoft PartSw 
By FREDERICK CHAPMAISr, AX.S., Ac. 

(Palaeoutologist to the National Mwsenm; Melbourne). 

(With Plates XIII. and XIV.). 

[Read 8th August^ 1918]. 

Introduction. 

Tins paper is largely concerned with the relationship of the 
genus Trachyderma^ Phillips, previously discussed in this series,^ 
as seen in the light of some more or less recent discoveries of re¬ 
markable, well-preserved gill-plumes (prostoniial appendages) of 
these w’orms. It thus fairly establishes the claim of these fossil 
worms, formerly described by Phillips, Salter, Cowper Reed and 
the writer, to belong to the Chaetopoda and having affinities T'^ith 
the Cryptocephala, to which the sabellids and serpulids are 
referred by Dr. B. Benham.2 

The fleshy appendages of the Victorian Silurian worms, as here 
understood, have generally been referred by collectors to fucoids/' 
and it was only by the discovery of better-preserved specimens, 
and their association with tubes of Trachyderma^ that their true 
relationship was conclusively made out. 

The latter part of this paper deals with the genus Cornnlites^ 
and the description of a new species in Victoria. So rare is this 
genus in Australia that only one other species appears to have 
been previously known, namely, €. tasjnanicuB, described by B. 
Etheridge, junr., from Heazelwood and Zeehan, Tasmania. 

PHYLUM VERMES. Class CHAETOPODA (Bristle-worms). 

Sub-class PoLYCHAETA (Marine-worms). 

Fam. Tuachydermidae, Chapman. 

Genus Trachyderma, Phillips, 1848.* 

Notes 071 the Oemis, 

Phillips founded this generic type on the ‘‘external case or tube 
(analagous to the ‘ shell ’ of Serp^do and Spirorbis). . . . - 

1 These Proceedings, vol, xxii. (N.S.), pt. ii., 1910, pp. 103-105. 

2 Cambridge Nat. Hist.., \ol, ii., 1896. Pobchaete Worms. 

3 Mem. Geol. Surv. Gt. Brit., \ol. ii., pt. i., 1S48, p. 381. 
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The structure of the covering is, in the arrangement of the 
incremental lines and rings,'more analogous to that of the 
Serpulidae than to what occurs on other groups of Annelida, or 
on- the fistuliforni..ltadiaria and. Ascidiae. It may, in fact, be 
pretty exactly paralleled on large specimens of Serj)uli<lae.” 

From figures* and descriptions ef ^the'varioiis species of the 
genus— T,' coriacea, Phillips,t T, Pierh, McCoy,2 2\ ffrrrata^ 
Salter,3 and T. squamosa, Pliillips,^ pf Llandeilo to Upper Ludlow 
^Lower Ordovician to Upper Silurian) age—it is seen that a thick 
coriaceous tube with a niore or lesS’obtusely rounded extremity 
serve to separate it from Si^\t>^'\^igenm[(>colecoderma,^ a species of 
which, S. antiquissima,^ was formerly referred by Salter to 
Trachi/dertm, but which has a thin membranous tiibei and a taper¬ 
ing and pointed extremity. . 

With reference to the scope of Scolecoderma as a genus, we may 
note that there is room for it Tn its restricted sense, but from 
Mr. R. Etheridge senior’s interpretation it would embrace the 
earlier described genus Trachijderma, Thus, in Salter’s Palae¬ 
ontology,^ revised by R. Etheridge in 1881, we read :— 

^'Scolecoderma, Salter, 1866. Mr. Salter proposed this term 
for all such membranous tubes (often much compressed) of anne- 
lides, found m palaeozoic rocks, as are not clearly referable to 
the more calcareous, .or at least semi-calcareous tubes of Serpulites. 
They are very common. In a few cases it is possible we may mistake 
impi'esaions of sea-w'^eed for these; but their position in the beds, 
often vertical or oblique to them, will determine that they do not 
belong to the algae; and the >.vant of any brunches or subdivision 
of the frond will also tend to determine them. Sometimes they are 
cylindrical, more often compressed, and we may distinguish this 
convenient but artificial genus, comprising probably many difierent 
genera of annelida from the common Seolifes by its having cdearly 
possessed a wall or tube* which renders the cast easily separable 
from the matrix, whilst ScoUfes only represents the track of the 
burrow.” 

The two species*of Trachyderma previously met with in Victoria 


1 Mem. Soc. Geol. Sin-v. Gt. Brit., vol n., pt. i., 1848, p. 3JJ1, pi. iv., figs. 1, 2. 
e Brit. Pal. Fossils, 18i>*2, p. 133, pi. id., 13. 

3 Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xx., 1864, p. 2fl0, pi. xv,, 9. 

4 Mem. Geol. Surv. Gt. Brit., vol, ii., pt. i., 1848, p. m, pi. iv., fi<y. $. Alto T. ef. squamosa, 
Beed, Pal. Indica. (N.Ser.), vol, ii., No. 3, 1906, p. 129, pi, vii., fi{f. 17. 

6 Mem, Surv. Geol Gt, Brit., vol. iii., 1866, p. 292 ; 2nd ed., 1881, p. 484. 

6 Salter, Cat Cambro-Silurian Fossils, 1878, p. 10. 

7 Mem Geol. Surv. Gt. Brit., vol. iii. 1881, 2nd ed., p.’484. 
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iave been described as T. crassiiioba, Chapman,^ and T. cf. 
^squamosa,^ Phillips/^ The soft appendages now referred to appar- 
.ently belong to the former species, though this can only be surmised 
in the majority of cases from the tubes associated with them. 

Trachydebma, sp. cf. ciiASSiTUBA, Chapni., et alii specierum. 

General Observations. —In 1910 the writer described two specific 
iorms of worm-tubes^ from both.the Melbournian and Yeringian 
beds of Victoria. These -were referred to .the genus Trachydenna 
'Of Phillips, similar, fossils having been recorded from the English 
Xudlow series and the Silurian of Burma. 

These tubes are normally found in the condition of mud-casts, 
*with a harder outer covering, probably originally chitinous or sub- 
-chitinous, of the nature of an organic slime and mud fabric. 

• No remains of any soft parts of the worms of this generic type 
.seem to have been previously recognised. Many examples, now 
.referred to the cephalic (prostomial) appendages of these tube- 
.building worms, have from time to time been found in the 
.Silurian mudstone of South Yarra and Melbourne by Mr. P. P. 
,'Spry, but until lately these specimens baffled all attempts to estab- 
.lish their true nature. Within the last few’ months Mr. A. James, 
.B.A., B.Sc., w’as so fortunate as to find, in a bed of this fine- 
textured blue mudstone, about four miles north-w'est of Keilor, 
.:some beautifully preserved examples of fossil remains similar to 
those previously referred to as occurring near Melbourne. 

That these fossils have a direct relationship to- Trachyderma is 
'Strongly supported by the fact that they are found associated with 
Trachyderma tubes at South Yarra and Keilor,s in which deposits 
they are the only fossils to be found. Moreover, the morphological 
'.structure of the impressions and carbonaceous stains, here referred 
'to these gill-like cirri, and wdiich are often surprisingly clear and 
isharp, resemble no other animal organism, not excepting pennatu- 
lids, cirripedes and other like structures. As regards a plant 
•origin for these remains, the single or double series of serrae wdth 
.a hollow flexuous canal, preclude them from any such reference. 

Description of prostomial gill- 2 ilumes. —The axis of the plumes 
^ is a hollow’ tube, w’ell seen in more than one example. It is l>ent 

1 Proc. Roy. Soc Vi^idna, vol. xxii. (N.S ), pt. ii., 1910, p. 103, pi. xwii, figs, la, 5, 2, 3, V4 ; 
pi. xxix., fig. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 104, pi. xwii., fig. 6. 

3 At Keilor the tube-ii yet diseovt;re<l are related to T. eroifsittdta in having a thick wall, hut it 
is of a more sleiider form, and may, on finding further examples, prove to be new. The gill-plumes 

'from the t\\o localities also show alight differences. 
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in a series of graceful curves, sometimes in a double, sigmoidal 
or ear-shaped curve, or coiled closely in helicoid fashion. The> 
branchlets aj-o disposed along one face, the inner, except rarely 
where recurved, and vary in length, being short and stout at the* 
base, to long, flexible and slender nearer the distal end. TliO' 
outer surfaces of the branchlets are pectinate to filamentous,., 
generally recurved at the tip towards the axis, but occasionally 
tlu'owu forward. In the blue-grey shale of Keilor the impressions, 
stand out clearly, being of much darker tint. The South Yarra 
specimens, in yellow shale, are contrasted by bleaching, being- 
paler in tint, or as in the dark blue indurated shale from the- 
Domain Road Sewer, of a carbonaceous shad<^ agtainst the pale grey- 
matrix of the immediate surroundings. 

JJlmetisions .—Length of a large specimen, from the ^lelbourne 
district, about 4 cm. Length of another example, from South 
Yarra, 17 mm.; length of branchlets, 3.5 mm. A specimen from* 
Keilor, 20 mm. long; length of .longest branchlet, 12 mm.; depth,' 
1.25 mm.; depth of thickest branchlet, 3 nuu. Thickness of axis^ 
alxiut 1 mm. 

Evidence of eyes and dorsal appendices .—On 'one of the best 
preserved specimens, which has been sharply flexed, can be made- 
out, when held at a low angle to reflected light, some depressions, 
with a central bulb, and an offset of a fistulose' shape just above, 
and partially enclosing it. The axis of the branchial process in 
this specimen is transversely striated. 

Occurrence of prostomial gill-plumes of Trachyderma. 

Melhournia^i. In buff mudstone, Swanston Street Sewer, near- 
Collins Street (F. P. Spry coil.), hard blue mudstone, Domain 
Road Sewer, South Yarra (F. P. Spry coll.); blue mudstone, Haw-- 
thorn Road Main Drain (F. P. Spry coll.). 

Frohtohly Melhourn^an, Slaty-blue mudstone, four miles north¬ 
west of Keilor (A. James coll.). Also tubes of Trachyderma witir 
fragments of prostomial impressions (one pectinated), from Silu¬ 
rian mudstone, probably on Warrandyte Anticline at Quarry near- 
Scotchman’s Creek, Mulgrave (R. A. Keble oolL). 

General Observations on the soft and other parts of Wor 7 ns found; 
Fossil—In the Text-book of Zoology, Parker and Haswell,! refer¬ 
ence IS made to the occurrence of Chaetopods in the fossil condi¬ 
tion, as follows:— 


l Vol. i., London, 10lO, p. 448. 
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Owiug to the soft character of most of their parts, there are 
comparatively few actual reinaius of Chaetopods in the .older 
geological formations, though there are many burrows and tracks 
which have been ascribed to members of that class. Tubes of 
tubicolous Polychaeta h^ive, however, been found in formations 
elating from the Cambrian period onward.’’ Since this was written 
Cambrian annelids have been described by C. D. Walcott from 
JNorth America.^ They belong to the Class Chaetognatha (Ainiskwia, 
Walcott); the class Chaetopoda, sub-class Polychaeta (order Mishoa, 
Walcott); and to the class Gephyrea (Fams. Ottoidae and Pikaidae, 
Walcott). These annelids are presei*ved in their entire form and 
pressed fiat upon the surface of the shale. They are conspicuous 
in having a shiny film which lies upon a lighter background of 
-shale, and from them Dr. Walcott obtained many remarkable photo¬ 
graphs by adjusting the light and carefully re-touching the actual 
^structure seen in the fossil. 

The prostoniial gills of TrcLch^ernxa here described are also 
represented by a dark film, on a lighter grey-shale background, 
but the fossil remains do not exhibit a sheen, as in the Middle 
Oambrian examples froiii British Columbia, above mentioned. 

From the Ordovician Shale of Cincinnati, Ohio, Dr. E. 0. Ulrich 
described as far back as 1879^ some filiform segmented worms, 
probaly polychaete in affinities, as Proto^coUx. In the same paper 
Ulrich figures what is perhaps more interesting from the present 
standpoint, another form, Eotrophonia sttigera,^ which undoubtedly 
represents prostomial appendages of an annelid. 

Those fossils which have been from time to time figured as 
Xfreites, as for example, N, camhrensis, Murchison,^ from theLlan- 
deilo of South Wales, I hold to be true impressions of the soft parts 
of nereid worms, since the lateral serial lobes are exactly similar 
in form to the parapodia of certain nereid worms like PligllodoceJ* 
That they are not due to casual trails of crustaceans, tracks of 
molluscs, brown seaweeds or other adventitious agencies seems very 
evident from the sharpness of the impressions, although Nathoi'st^ 


1 Smithsonian Misc. Col!., vol. Ivii, No. 5.1911. Middle Cambrian Antielids, 

2 Journ. Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. i., 1879, pp. 87-91, pi. figs. 1-4. (I am indebtf*d to 
Dr. Ulrich for a typed copy of this scarce woik, with photo-reproductions of the plate). 

3 Ibid., plate iv , figs. 5, 5a. 

4 Silurian System, pt. ii., 1839, p. 700, pi. xxviL fig, 1. Siluria, 3rd ed., 1850, p. 220, fossils, 
p. 221, No. 42(3). Bailey, Char, prife Foss., 1865, pi. vL, fig. 6. 

5 Cf. Cambridge Natl ffist., vol, ii, 1896. Polych&ei Wonkis. Benham, p. 314, fig. 165. 

6 K. Svenska Vet. Akad. Handl., vol. xviiL, No. 7,1881. Also ibid., vol. xxi., No. 14,1886. 
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iias figured many illustrations of these latter in refutation of some* 
fossils! figured as fucoids,” with good reason. 

Eelationshq^ of Traclujderma to modern forms. —One of the chief' 
determinative characters of these fossil forms in their genetic rela-' 
tionship would probably be the morphology and arrangement of the- 
prostomial gills. These, in the Trachydermae no\y described con¬ 
sist of fairly broad, unilateral, frondescent processes, having a 
sigmoidal curvature and a well-defined axis. Judging by the- 
appearance of one finely preserved specimen in which the processes^ 
lie back to back, they were probably paired. The nearest types of 
Chaetopods of this character are grouped in the sub-order Sabelli- 
formia.i In these forms the branchiae are all more or less dis¬ 
tinctly plumed or furnished with secondary filaments, unlike those- 
of the sub-order Terebelliformia, which have simple filose or arbor¬ 
escent proc*esses. The structure of the gills in Trachyderma shows^ 
many close points of resemblance to Dasycliorie, as in the flattened 
axis, the secondary pinnules on the inner, concave side of the stem, 
and especially in the presence of numerous eye-spots and processes; 
known as dorsal appendices.^ These eyes have been detected on 
several specimens, so that it is not due to any misinterpretation of 
the surfaces of the matrix. 

The SaheUidae form their tubes of mud or sand, or of both, and 
are usually found in low water as well as to some considerable- 
depths. In the absence of further morphological characters it is- 
advisable to place the Silurian fossil form in a new family, the 
Trachyderimdae. 

In comparing the recent worms my attention was first drawn to 
some of the worms of the sub-order Terebelliformia, which also* 
make their tubes of mud or sand. In Amphitrite johnstoni, for 
example, the gills consist of a curved stem from the convex side 
of which arise a number of branches, themselves dichotomously 
divided, the final branches being long,’’3 The pectinate secondary- 
filaments in Trachyderma, however, are normally on the concave 
side of the stem, but occasionally on the outer side when the axis 
is veflexed. The structure of the axis also agrees more closely with 
the sabellids, and the vestiges of eyes and dorsal appendices in the 
fossils are essentially like those of this group. 


1 See Camb. Nat. Hist., \ol. ii., im. Polyohaet Worms. Beu^am, p. 33G. 

2 Op. cit., p. 337, 38-^- Also ef. DaMf;ehone capenM^^ Hi-p." Chall. ZooL, \ol. xii., 1885- 

Annelida Polycbaeta, Mefntosh. p. 50®, pi. Jiv., fig. i. 

3 CUmb, Nat. Hist., tom. cit., pp. 328, 31® (fig. 17Ba). 
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• Faui. Skrpulidae. . 

Genus CornuNtes, Schiotheim, 1820. 

[Xoie .—This genus, is variously regarded as a member of the 
Annelida or of the Pteropoda. Thus Benham^ says:—“ Many of 
the tubes referred to Polychaetes by the^ earlier palaeontologists 
have been transferred to other groups; thus Goniulites is now. be¬ 
lieved to be a Pteropod shell. In Eastman-Zittel,2 Dr. G. . J. 
Hinde defines Cor?iuIites as Thick*w^alLed, trumpet-shaped tub^^- 
Serpula-like at the lower end,-and sometimes, a^ttaining a length 
of three or four inches. Exterior ^annulated and covered with .very 
fine longitudinal striae. Some authors regard the tubes as Pteropod 
shells/’ The genus is there placed, under Chaetopoda,'Order Tubi- 
cola. The present writer holds that the evidence for the annelid 
nature of these tubes is quite convincing, since the internal micro¬ 
scopic structure of the shell, as shown by G. R. Vine,^ is identical 
in many 2 >oints with some living tubicolar forms belonging to the 
family SerpuUdae, and this is further strengthened-by dhe frequent 
occurrence of attachment in the earlier .stage to foreign bodies.] 

Comulites yonnyi, sp. nov. (Plate XIIL, Fig 4; Plate XIV., 
Figs. 13, 14.) ' 

De^^cription. —Shell hollow, conical; sides widening moderately 
rapidly, and expanded at the apertural extremity. Base blunt, 
subrounded and impressed, as would be the case if attached to a 
small foreign body. Annulations consisting of a closely set series 
of well-marked rings projecting from the general surface of the 
tube, each ring having a sharp, finely tuberculated central ridge 
or ring, with two lateral ones, sharp and smooth. Longitudinal 
striae clearly visible, and under a lens, a series of finer, transverse 
striae between them, somewhat similar to that seen in Vine’s 
Comulites scalariformis.^ The holotype is practically uncrushed, 
although in compressed shale, showing the. shell was sufficiently 
thick to withstand the pressure of the sediment as it was thrown 
dowui. 

Measurements. —Holotype. Length, 24 mm.; greatest width, at 
apex, 10 mm.; width at middle of shell, 6 mm,; width at 1 mm. 


1 Cainb. Nat. Vol. li.. 18{»6, p 302. 

2 Vol. i., €d., 1913, p. m 

3 Quart Juurn. Geol. Soc., vol. xwviii., 1SS2, pp. 879-^1, pi- xv., 1, 9,10. 

4 Ibid., pi. XV., fijj, la. 
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from base of shell, 3 mm.; about 10 rings to 10 mm. counting from 
the basis of the shell; 22 rings in total length of shell. 

Another, larger, example from the same locality, somewhul badly 
crushed, has a length of 55 mm. The annulations are alxnit 3 luin. 
apart in the wider part of tlm shell. It is probably a senile example 
of the same species, 

Ohsermfions ,—This species of GorivuU'ei^ is'apparently the oldest 
recorded. Tlie well-known C. serpularius, Schlotheim,t is a much 
larger form tlian ours, and has the distance between the annuli 
longer. €, flexiiostts, J, Hall,2 ig closely related to 0. serpularius, 
but having a flexuoee opex. G, scahriformu, G. 11. Vine,3 from the 
Lower and Upper Wenlock Shales, dil^ers from the Australian 
species also in having more widely spaced annuli, hut the character 
■of the rigid portion of the annulation is in keeping with ours in 
having a blunted crest, but without a central keel. 

The Tasmanian species, G. U. Etheridge, junr.,* 

■differs in its more quickly tapering sliell and decided flexuous 
habit. The specimens occur as casts in a blue-grey or whitish 
mudstone from Heazlewood and Zeehan. 

Age of the Victorian siKcimens ,—The two examples of C. young I 
were found in a dark blue slate associated with the remains of the 
following graptolites:— 

Bldymograptm caduems., Salter; Tetragra'ptus serra, Brongn. 
sp.; T. quadrihracJiiatxa^ J. Hall sp.; and Oncograj^tns sp. 

This assemblage of graptolites points to the lowest part of the 
Barriwillian stage (4th in the series), of the Lower Ordovician. 

Occurrence ,—In dark blue slate with cleavage at a low angle to 
bedding plane, Moorabool River, near Meredith, N.W, of Gee¬ 
long. Two examples; presented by Mr. James Hay Young, after 
whom the species is named, in recognition of his valuable assist¬ 
ance in collecting new and rare fossil specimens. 

Note on Vieroconns mii'm, Hinde.'** 

The shell of. this generic type recalls Gorxmlites^ the chief differ¬ 
ence being the ‘‘shelly flap or fin-like extensions disposed at 
Tegular intervals from the basal point to the summit aperture.'" 
There is also a central rod-like structure often present, which, as 

1 Seiilotfaelm. f^^treiaoteiilniiide, 1820, f^l. xxix,, fig. 7. MiirchisoiCs Silurian Ststeni, pt, ii., 
1S3», p. 627, pi. xxvi., figs. ii<S. 

2 Pal. Near York, \ol. ii., 1851, p. fl8, pi. xwUi., figs. na-a. 

3 Quart, Joum. Geol. Soc., voi. xwviii., 1882, p. 37ft, pi, xv., figs. 1, ft, 10 . 

4 l^eseription of Tasmanian Silurian Fossils presented to the Australian Mnsetnn. Hobart. 
1806, p. 37, pi. %s. 10, 11. 

5 Geol. 'Mag., 1900, p. 14ft, pi. vii., figs. l-i. See also Whidl>orne and Blake, ibid., pp, 23ft, 240. 
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Prof. Blake lias suggested (loc. cit. p. 240), '' may very well be the 
remains of the intestine filled with matrix.'^ This fossil form is 
now before me, two fine examples having been given to me on my 
departure for Australia iii 1902, by Mr. Howard Fox, F.G.S., who 
discovered.them, and who then wrote (Dec. 22nd, 1901) ; I enclose 
n specimen of a fossil I have found abundantly at Bedruthan Steps, 
1^’orth Cornwall, and of which .Upheld Green the year previous 
iound two specimens on the south coast. Fteroconus mtrus, Hiiide 
i(syn, Nereit02Jsis, Green). If you find any like it at Melbourne 
^nd ine word. It seems to be a new form. Whidborne calls it 
^07'tLulitesP 

My object in writing this note is to draw attention to the corro¬ 
borative evidence afltorded by this related genus that Cor?iulites and 
Fteroconus (or Nereifopsis) are tubicolous annelids.^ In my speci¬ 
men of Pteroconus the basal extremity in each case is expanded, 
and shows signs of attachment in the larger specimen. Pteroconvs 
has not yet been found in the Australian paleozoic sediments. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Platk XIII. 

Pig. 1.— Traehydertna sp. Part of a prostomial appendage near 
its termination, showing characteristic sigmoidal curva¬ 
ture of the axis. Silurian. N.W. of Keilor. A. James 
coll. 

Pig, 2.— Traclii/dertm sp. Middle portion of a prostomial ap¬ 
pendage, showing plumose character of gills, the striated 
axis, and vestiges of eye-spots and dorsal apj^endices. 
Silurian. N.W. of Keilor. A. James coll. 

Pig. 3.— Trachyderma crassituha, Chap. A branch near the base 
of the prostomial appendage. Silurian (Melbournian). 
Hawthorn Main Drain. F. P. Spry coll. 

Pig. 4,— Cornulites yovugi^ sp. nov. Median area of shell, show¬ 
ing ornament of annuli and interspaces. An enlargement 
of Fig. 13. Lower Ordovician. Moorabool River, near 
Meredith, N.W. of Geelong. J. H. Young coll. 

All the above figures are enlarged 8 diameters. 

Platk XIV. 

Pig. 0 .—Tracliydenrui sp. A narrow tube, widening rapidly to 
the aperture. It shows some characters j^taining to T. 

1 rVr. Hinde rcffarded rtrroconiig us a Pteropod; the Rev. Gj^F. Whidborne, as a Cephalopod 
«(Orthoceraco>ie); and Prof J- F. Blake, as a soft-bodied Pol\ eliaete. 
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crassiHiha, but is not sufficiently welb preserved for exact: 
identification. The matrix filling the orifice is stained, 
with an ochreous deposit. To the right there is a frag¬ 
ment of a gill-plume which is like those seen in Fig. 121 
Silurian. Probably on Warrandyte anticline, near 
Scotchman’s Creek, Mulgrave. H. A. Eeble coll. 

Fig. 6 .—Trachydtrma sp. A large sigmoidal appendage, resenJi- 
bling in shape a note of interrogation. Silurian. N.Wl. 
of Keilor. A. James coll. 

Fig. 7 .—Trachydenmi sp. A number of prostomial appendage^ 
on a slab of Silurian mudstone. The ra-row points to a- 
sharply bent fragment, from which the' sketch showing- 
eye-spots and appendices was obtained (Plate I., fig. 2.^ 
N.W. of Keilor. A. Janies ’c6ll. ' 

Fig. 8 .—Trachyderma crcmituha, Chaphian.'* Some finely pectin¬ 
ated gill-plumes on dense, blue Siluriah (Melbournian)* 
mudstone, associated with tubes'of this species. South 
Yarra Sewerage Works. F. P. Spry coll. 19/3/1897. 

Fig. 0.— T. cramtuha. A small sigmoidal appendage. In sandyy. 
ochreous mudstone of a false-bedded character, probably 
.denoting shore conditions. . Silurian (Mellxiurnian.) Do.^ 
main Road Sewer. F. P* Spiy coll. 

Fig. 10 .—Trachyderma sp. A curved fragiuent of a %vell pre¬ 
served appendage. Silurian. N.W. of Keilor. A, Jamess 
coll. 

Fig. 11 .—Trachyderma A well preserved terminal fragment* 

from ’which Fig. 1 on plate I. was sketched. Silurian, 
N.W. of Keilor. A. James coll. 

Fig. 12 .—Trachyderma crassituha^ Chapin. Two appendages baclv 
to back, pointing to their probable paired habit in the- 
living state. Fig. 3 of Plate I. was taken near the base- 
of this -specimen. Silurian (Melbournian.) Hawthorir. 
Main Drain,,Melbourne. F. P. Spry coll. 1903. 

F3. —Cornuhfes yoimyi, sp. nov. Shell embedded in Lower 
Ordovician slate. Moorabool River; near-Meredith, N.W„ 
of Geelong. J. H. Young coll. 

Fig, 14.— C. younr/i^ sp. nov. A senile example, much criished- 
Lower Ordovician. Moorabool River, near Meredithy. 
N.W. of Geelong. J. H. Young coll. 

All figures on this plate slightly over natural size. 
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Akt. XI .—Ahwmal Development of the Head Appendages^ 
in the Crayfish^ Parachaeraps hicarinatvs Gray* 

By JAIs^ET W. raff, M.Sc. 

(Demonstrator in Biology in the University of Melbourne).. 

(With Plate XV.). 

[Read I2th September, 1918]. 

The specimen described in the following notes is a small male 
form of Paracluieraps hicarinatus —^the common yabbie of our pools* 
and streams: It measures inches in length, and it shows certain 
abnormalities regarding the positions of the head appendages. 
The specimen was* handed to me for examination by Dr. S^vveet^ 
who thought the irregularities worthy of note. 

When viewed from the dorsal surface the abnormalities consist 
of the following points, as shown in Fig. 1;— 

(1) The right eye appears slightly larger and longer stalked tham 
the left. 

(2) The antennules are pushed out of position so that both are 
seen to the right side of the rostrum, the left one being situated 
above the right. 

(3) The exopodites or scaphocerites of the antennae, when in¬ 
clined inwards, are seen to be on a level wdth the left antennule, and 
lie one on each side of it. The right one extends slightly more* 
anteriorly than the left. The endopodites of the antennae are on 
a level with the right antennule. 

The liead region appears distinctly broader when viewed dorsally 
than in normal specimens of the same size. 

When examined from the ventral surface the abnormalities are 
much more marked (Fig. 2). The most striking point of irregu¬ 
larity lies in the abnormal position of the mandibles, the right one 
being situated at a higher level, i.e., more anteriorly, than the left, 
it being thus impossible for the tw^o mandibles to bite against one 
another. The nmndihle of the right side is placed on a level with 
the lahrum, instead of posterior to it, and its teeth ” rest against 
roughnesses on the inner edge of the labrum-, w^hich latter is situated 
entirely on the left side of the head, and not in the middle line. 

The sternal portion in front of the mouth {episfoma) presents a 
very abnormal appearance. It is practically undeveloped on the 
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right side, and its anterior limit formed by the interantennal spine 
is inclined o'ver towards the right side. 

The antenna and the mandible are situated much closer to one 
another on the right side than they are on the left, for not only 
is the right inaudible attached more anteriorly than the left, but 
also the riglit antenna is situated more posteriorly than the left. 
These positions have obviously been taken up owing to the absence 
of the hard sternal portion on the right side. The interantennal 
jspine is broader from side to side, but shorter in length than in a 
normal specimen, so the distance between the labrum and the tip 
of the interantennal spine i-s much shorter than it should be. 

The left antenmdCi has apparently become pushed away from its 
■own side by pressure of tlie antenna against it, due to the shifting 
over of the epistorna to the right side. This has consequently dis¬ 
placed the right antennule and driven it further back, so instead 
of lying on a level with the left one, it now appears lower down, 
i.e., more on a level with the antennae. • 

All other appendages of the body appear to be quite normal. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XV. 

Fig. 1.—Dorsal view of head of crayfish, showing position of 
antennules. 

Fig. 2.—^Ventral view, showing positions of the different parts— 
the first and second maxillae and the first maxillipede are 
hidden by the second maxillipede. 
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Akt. Xil. — Further Notes on Australian Hydroids—IF, 

By w. m:* bale, RR.M.S. 

(With Plates XVI. and XVI1.). 

[Read 10th October, 1918]. 

vSiLicuLAKiA UN 0 ULATA (M. and T.) 

EucopeJUi andidata, Mulder and Trebilcock, Geelong Natur¬ 
alist (2), vi., 19d4, p. 10, pi. ii., figs. 5-7. 

Silicularki midulata, Bale, Proc. Boy. Soc. Viet., N.S.^ 
xxvii., 1914, p. 89. 

I liare to thank Mr. B. E. Trebilcock for specimens of this, 
hydroid, stained and mounted in balsam, which have enabled me 
to txaiuine the structure more satisfactorily than was possible with 
my specimens of S, campanularia^ in which the hydranths were 
partly retracted, and blackened to almost complete opacity. In. 
Mr. Tvebilcock's specimens the hydranths were widely expanded,, 
rendering the investigation of their structure comparatively easy. 

The hydrothecae are similar to those of E, campanularia, and 
the lateral inflations of the hydranths are obvious; these, however,, 
are not in any way to be regarded as distinct structures, the condi¬ 
tion simply being that the body is ‘‘ lop-sided,” the inflated side 
occupying the'space over the lower lip of the hydrotheca, while 
the distal portion of the hydranth leans over the opposite lip- 
The peduncles are spirally undulated, like those of Orthopyxis^ 
ealicidafa, and they are gradually enlarged at their junction with 
the hydrotheca, in marked contrast to those of S. campannlaria^ 
which have their thick walls narrowed in at the corresponding 
points. It is interesting to note the parallelism in regard to the 
peduncles of Orthopyxis and Silieulcy'ia^ the massive thick-walled 
straight peduncles of S. camjyanularia having their counterparts irr 
0. eompressa and 0. ayigulata, while the thin wavy stalks of S. 
midulata correspond similarly "with those of 0, calicuJafa and 
other species. 

The point of moat interest is the structure of the oral region, 
especially as' thi-s proyes identical in its main features with that of 
Orthoiyyxis calietdata^ and also with that of Campanular^a gratidisr 
Allman, the latter of which has been made by Broch the type of a 
new family—the Bonnevielliuae. 
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The salient character is in the origin of the proboscis, which is 
derived from the tentacles. -These are united in the.proximal 
portions, so as to form a calyx, lined by an endodermal layer, which 
extends to its margin, at which part the tentacles become free. 
Prom the edge of the calyx springs the proboscis, which is normally 
dome-shaped, with a small central aperture,, but which, wdien the 
Jiydranths are fully expanded, stands erect and open, like the 
corona of a Narcissus. This corona* is’seen in optical section to 
consist of a mesosarc branching oh' from the united mesosarcs of the 
tentacular calyx, with,' outside it, a ‘thin pellicle of ectoderm, and 
inside a thick layer,- presumably endodermal, which continues 
dowuiward uninterruptedly into the layer of similar-tissue which 
lines the calyx. As usual in the order,* this tissue is denser and 
closer than the endoderm in the low'ei* part of the body; it forms a 
layer with a well-deiined inner-boundary, and is uniform in thick¬ 
ness for most- of its extent-, but becomes thicker opposite the extreme 
bases of the tentacles, below which it gradually passes over into the 
ordinary endoderm of the body cavity. • 

The difference between this type of hydranth and that of a typical 
Campanularian, such as Obelia, is very marked. In Ohdia it is 
true the basal portions of the tentacles are adherent, forming a 
Oalyx,' but this is composed of the tentacles alone, which are borne 
on the hydranth quite apart from the large mobile proboscis, whicli 
they surround at some distance. In S^'licularia, on the other hand, 
we have a hypostome of which the lower half is* composed of the 
tentacular calyx, with its'cellular lining, while the upper half 
(proboscis), is a free extension of this same calyx. The structure 
may probably be explained on the assumption that the ordinary 
proboscis has been modified by its proximal portion becoming com¬ 
pletely adherent to the tentacular calyx (forming its lining), while 
the upper part remains free and retains its mobility. 

The proboscis, or free portion of the hypostome, is encircled by 
a band of irregular rounded or convoluted masses of a special 
granular tissue, which project from its outer surface with a thick¬ 
ness about equal to that of the proboscis-w’all itself. Their function 
is not obvious. 

The hydranth'body is roughly globular, with a distinct salient 
angle w’hich fits into a small sinuation in the hydrotheca. Its 
diameter, from the base to the root of the tentacles, averages about 
-22 mm., and the distance thence to the edge of the prolx>scis is 
about .15 mm. The proboscis, when erect, is about .20 across. 
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"There are usually about 22 tentacles, which, fully expanded, reach 
.about .60 inm. in length. . ^ , 

In my specimens of S. campanularia the proboscis, which I have 
described as an annular band bordering the calyx,, is narrower 
than in the present species, and it is spread outward nearly hori- 
.zontally; in those specimens, however, the tentacles are mostly 
jreverted, besides being contracted, and I have had no opiDortuiiity 
of observing well-preserved specimens. 


- Note on the relationships of -Siligularia,* Orthopyxis and 

Bonneviella'. ' ~ 

In the last paper of this series I have referred to the annular 
band of Siliculciria as the homologue of the proboscis of 
€>rtliopxjxh; the study of S. undulata^ however, and comparison 
with several species of Orthopyxu^ has satisfied me that the t^Yo 
genera are, in regard, to the form of the liypostome, really identical 
in structure. The specimens of OrihopyxU which were most favour¬ 
able for examination belonged to the form which I have called 0. 
Mtigulatay but I was able to satisfy myself that other species, in¬ 
cluding 0. caliculata^ Avere of the same type, the hypostome being 
ioriiied, in its lower half, by the tentacular calyx, with its cellular 
lining, and in the upper half by the free extension or outgrowth of 
■the same, which constitutes the proboscis. Whether the external 
band of granular material which I have noticed as encircling the 
3 )robo 8 cis in S. undvlafa is pi^esent in OrfJi 02 >xjxu w^as, however, 
not discernible in the specimens, which were by no means in so 
favourable a condition for examination as the Silicularia. 

Tliat so well known a species as 0. caliculata should prove so 
-different in the character of its hypostome from the other forms 
4 (such as ObelUi) with which systematists generally class it, was an 
unexpected result, as. even Agassiz, in his study of this species, 
rstates that the structural elements are the same as those of most 
campaiiularians (including Ohelia). On referring, however, to 
Jickeli’s second paper on ‘‘Der Ban der Hydroidpolypen," which 
<*ontains a careful study of (7. coliculata, I find the remark Der 
Baum zwischeh Hypostom und Annen ist hier so reducirt das auf 
Xangsschnitten die Wanduiig des ersteren nur wie eine Abzweigung 
<ler letzteren erscheint."’ Tliis might seem to imply merely a close 
approximation between the hypostome and the tentacles; the figure 
of a longitudinal section shows distinctly, however, the mesosarc of 
“the proboscis springing directly from that of the tentacles, and 
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agrees perfectly with the foregoing account of S, undidata. It is to 
Le noted that Jickeli describes the lining of the hypostome a& 
endodermal. 

In 19001 Broch established the genus Boniieviella and the family 
Bo^^nkviellidae for the GampannlaTia grandis of Allman, on 
characters which, he claimed, distinguish it sharply from all other 
Campaiiulariaiis. These characters, however, are mainly those 
which Jickeli had already shown to exist in (7. caliculata^ with thi& 
exception, that the distal cavity which is enclosed above by the 
proboscis or corona (which he calls the veloid)^ is lined by ectoderm 
instead of endoderm, and is regarded by him as a pre-oral cavity^ 
11 oi: as a hypostome. He says:—“ The greatest difference from all 
other hydroids is found in the mouth-part of the hydranths. Right 
on the place of union of the tentacles, ^nd .on tlieir ihner side, is. 
found a velum-like lamella, the “ veloid.'’ This veloid is extended 
like a disc over the whole mouth-part of the hydranths, and has. 
only a small centrally situated hole through which admission is 
obtained to a pre-oral cavity. The veloid is composed of two 
ectodermal cell-layei's, which are divided by a membrane, this 
membrane apparently springs directly from the stiitz-membrane 
of the tentacles, and must be considered as a continuation of the 
same. Inside the veloid the ectoderm is continued as a single¬ 
layered cylinder-epithelium which, liowever, passes over into a 
cylinder-epithelium of several layers tow^ards the bases of the 
tentacles. The transition from ectoderm to endoderm is found at 
the under side of the tentacle-bases, so that an ectodermal food- 
passage seems to be formed; w'hether, hoTvever, this is caused by the 
contraction of the hydranth I do not venture to decide with 
certainty. 

Fain. BonnevikUiIDAk. 

Thecate Hydroida provided with a veloid, so that a pre-oral 
cavity is constituted. The single known genus 

Bonnkvikxla, nov. gen. 

Trophosome. Hydranth with a single series of tentacles which 
are united tc^ether as far as the veloid. Ectoderiu-lin^ food- 
passage,(l) Hydrothecae bell-shaped, with thin diaphragm. Erect 
colonies which spring from a rhizocaulon, 

“Gonosome. Gonangia dispersed over the stem. Gonophores 
sessile. Colonies sexually distinct. 


1 Nyt Mag«3sm f. Naturvidensk, B. 47, 19 9, p. 195, 1. 
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From tlie foregoing account, and from Brocli^s %ure, it is. 
obvious that in the most important feature—the form of the oral 
portion of the livdranth—the species described agrees absolutely 
with SiUcukiria undulata and Ortliopyxis caliculalay as I have 
described them, and also with Jickeli’s figure of the latter species. 
The likeness is emphasized in the description of B, regia by 
Nutting, who says that the veloid is dome-shaped, in which it? 
' agrees with the proboscis of the above-mentioned two species when 
not expanded. 

We have therefore in Bomieviella and Orthopyxis precisely the- 
same structure of the oral region, except that in the one case the 
proboscidial cavity is said to be lined with ectoderm, while in the 
other the lining membrane is described as endodermal ; a difference 
which could hardly be demonstrated in the absence of sections. For 
it is recognized that in the ordinary Canipanularian hydranth the 
hypostome is lined with .a special endoderm, consisting of cylinder- 
cells smaller and Avith smaller nuclei than those of the main body- 
cavity (probably implying special functions), while Broch describes; 
the ectodermal lining of the distal cavity in Bonneviella as alse 
consisting of cylinder-epithelium. The thickening of the lining- 
mentbrane opposite the bases of the tentacles is equally noticeable in 
Bonneviella and in Silicnlaria, 

I have seen no sections, but on the authority of Jickeli I regard 
the proboscidial cavity of Orfliopyxis as a true endoderm-lined 
hypostome, and the very close affinity existing between that genus; 
and Silicularia seems to justify the ascription of the same character 
to the latter. The outstanding difference betw^een the hydranth^ 
of these two genera is the unilateral inflation in Silicularia^ Avhicb 
is correlated with the remarkable form of the hydrothecae. 

A peculiarity of Bonneviella^ is the structure of the endoderm of 
the tentacles, the cells being in several series, a feature Avhich Broch 
says is not found elseAS'here among tlie Thecaphora.t 

Note oti the name Orthopyxis. 

Dr. Fraser, in a recently-published paper,^ advocates the use of 
the name Encopella in preference to Orthopyxis, on the ground 
that Agassiz failed to indicate the special characters which induced 
him to separate 0, caliculata from other Campanularians. I do 

1 It may be noted tlutt Stechow does not accept Broch’s intei-pretatioa of the oral sfcniotttre ^ 

BonneukUa^ but considers that the figure indicates the existence of a conical hypostome, siwjh 
characterises the Lafoeidae.—hydroidj)olype»i der JapAJiisdieB Ostkaste, H.j p, 5iS, 

2 Hydroids of Kjurtern Canada. Ottawa, 1918, 
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not think, however, that it is the practice of zoologists to reject 
& proposed genus or sub-genus merely because a formal diagnosis is 
wanting, when, as in this instance, a full description is supplied. 
The case is exactly parallel with that of Ectoiileum, which also was 
established by Agassiz without a formal diagnosis. Allman com¬ 
plained that Agassiz had not definitely stated the points on which 
he founded the genus, but nevertheless, considering it valid, he 
unhesitatingly accepted xigassiz’ name for it. Both Professor 
]!S[utting and Dr. Stechow agreed that Eucopdla should be can¬ 
celled in favour of Orthopyxis. 

The fact, cited by Fraser, that Hincks did not accept Agassiz’ 
name, does not bear upon the question. Hincks did not accept the 
genus itself as distinct from Gamijanularla; had he done so it is 
not conceivable that he would have rejected the name, I cannot 
agree with Fraser’s statement that we do not know, and never 
can know, that Agassiz had any such characters [as those of 
Eucopellal in mind when he applied the subgeneric name Orthopyxis 
to his species poterium,^^ Agassiz states expressly that he finds 
nothing in the trophosome to distinguish Orthopiyxh from other 
Campanularians; we know, therefore, that his separation of it 
depends solely on the peculiar structure of the reproductive zooid, 
which is precisely the character on which Eiicopella was established. 


Sacculina, n. gen. 

-n. gen. Bale,, Proc. Eoy. Soc. Viet., vi. (N.S.), 

1893, p. 96, 

%Tihiana, Lamarck, in part, An. s. Vert,, ii., 1816, p. 149. 

Hydrophyton an erect tube of irregular form; zooids produced 
from short tubular processes, which are borne on inflated areas on 
all sides of the hydrocaulus. Hydranths and gouozooids unknown. 

The single species for which this genus is established, though so 
imperfectly known that we are quite in the dark as to its affinities, 
is readily identifiable, and as I have already published an account 
of it, but without name, and as it cannot be assigned to any known 
genus, I now propose for it the name Saecnlina, This name is 
borrowed from Lamarck, who states that he at first intended apply¬ 
ing it to the zoophyte (apparently very closely allied! to the present 
species), for which he ultimately decided upon the name Tihiana 

Full particulars will be found under the specific description. 
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Sacculina arknosa, n. sp. 

-, n. gen. et sp. ?, Bale, Proc. Eoj. Soc. Viet., 

vi. (N.S.), 1893, p 96, pi. iii., figs. 1, 2. 

IliTihiana mmosa^ Lamarck, An. s. Vert., ii., 1816, p. 149. 
Lainouroux, Hist. Polyp. Cor. Flex., 1816, p. 219. 
Scliweigger, Beobaclit. auf. naturh. Reisen, 1819, pi. 
vi., fig. 56. 

This curious zoophyte, which was described by me in 1893, but 
21 ot named, is so distinctive in character that there seems to be 
little doubt as to the propriety of assigning it to a separate genus, 
even though it is so imperfectly known that we are entirely 
ignorant regarding its position. In many respects it agrees with 
the Tihianch ramosa of Lamarck, an insufiiciently described species 
not known to later observers. 

The hydrocaulus consists of string-like stems, sometimes with a 
few ascending branches, which may be given off in a cluster, eight 
or nine inches, or perhaps more, in height, monosiphonic and not 
■distinctly jointed; it diffex's markedly fx’om the ordinary mono- 
.siphonic stem in the singular irregularity of its form, due to the 
presence of numerous swellings on all sides from which the polyp- 
tubes originate, and its strangely bent and contorted state in 
parts, especially near the sumxnit. Its perisarc has a cartilaginous 
.appearance, is of tough consistence, between dirty whitish and light 
brown in colour, and in the older portions very thick but not 
•opaque; the .surface showing innumerable markings such as irre¬ 
gular striations and wrinklings, with round spots somewhat 
resembling oil-globules. 

The polyp-tubes are very narrow in proportioi^ to the diameter 
*of the hydrocaulus, springing from all sides and without regular 
•order; those on the older portions of the polypary are mostly 
•directed upwards from the stem-protuberances, from which they are 
not separated by any partition or constriction; while in the distal 
■region, w^here there is the greatest irregularity of the stem, they 
are often more distinctly defined and more variable in their 
'direction. In many of the older ones the central channel 
is not more than one-third of their total diameter. Some 
•of these little tubes are short, their length about equalling 
their width, but more commonly they ai*e two or three times 
as long. Close to the end they have an annular thickening, 
•darker in colour than any other part of the perisarc, outside wdiich 
'the margin is quite sharp, often slightly ragged. Regenerations 
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ar^ frequent, including two to four tubes in succession, and I have- 
seen an instance where the regenerated tube was bifurcated. In 
several instances I observed just within the margin the remains of: 
what seemed to be a septum \vith a small central aperture. In 
many portions of the polypary the central thread of coenosarc, or- 
rather its disintegrated remains, persisted, with branches running, 
of to the polyp-tubes; nowhere, hoAvever, were any hydranths to be- 
found, nor any remnants of them, nor were any hydrothecae pre¬ 
sent. 

In some instances the tubes bore small collapsed membranous- 
looking capsules, which seemed to be the earliest stages of the 
goiiothecae. Two or three capsules were observed in a more- 
advanced condition; these were about 1.2 mm. in length, of a com¬ 
pressed ovate form, and much resembling the male gonangia of 
Haleckiyn gracile; they contained the remains of the zooids. On 
making a more extended examination of the material than I had 
previously done, in the hope of discovering the hydranths, I found' 
several much larger receptacles, presumably adult gonangia. They- 
were elliptic sacs of about 4-5 mm. in length, formed of an ex-* 
tremely thin, colourless perisarc, and having the whole external 
surface coated with grains of sand, Foraminifera, and calcareous- 
fragments. These were firmly adherent, and on forcible removal' 
wdth a needle left their impression on the perisarc. The capsules 
appeared empty, so far as could be observed through the interstices; 
of the sand-grains, but no apertures were visible; it is quite* 
possible, however, that ruptures might be present, but not trace¬ 
able owing to tljse investment of foreign matters. 

According to the descriptions of Lamarck and Lamouroux, the* 
Tihiana tamom of the former author ’would seem to be a form 
much resembling the present, but with the polyp-tubes less deve¬ 
loped. In Tihiana^ Lamarck comprised zoophytes presumably 
allied to Tubidan'a, hut with the polyps lx)rne laterally along the- 
stem and branches instead of terminally. T. fasckulata, the type- 
species, has often been figured; it is acutely zig-zagged, with an 
aperture at each angle; it has not been identified, and is probably 
not a Hydroid. T. rumom, according to Lamouroux, is most likely- 
not a Tibiami^ and, in fact, there is no reason to assume any 
relationship betw’een the two species. 

Schwei^er has figured T. ramom, but very crudely; the figure, 
however, shows all the irregularity which characterises the pre- 
^nt speoit^; some the polyp-ap^tures seem merely holes in the- 
perisarc, while others are situated in distinct protuberances. Orif 
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the \Yliole, judging from the figure and the descriptions, the most 
that can be said is that they may just possibly be intended for the 
.•species before us. 

The specimens of both species of Tihiana were said to be in the 
lluseum dTiistoire naturelle, but Billard does not refer to them in 
his revision of the Lamarck collection. T. ramom is said to 
inhabit the seas of New Holland. 


Eudendbium genkrale vou Lendenfeld. 

Eiidendrium generalis, v. Lend., Proc. Lin. S*oc. N.S.W., 
ix., 1884, p. 351, pi. vi. Kirkpatrick, Sci. Proc. Roy, 
Dubl. Soc., vi. (N.S.), 1890, p. 607, pi. xv., figs. 1-2. 

Eudendriiim generale^v. Lend., Proc. Lin. Soc. N.S.W., is., 
1884, p. 621. 

Hydrosoma about 3 inches in height, stem fascicled at base, 
hranched and re-branched pinnately, branches ascending, alter¬ 
nate, rather distant, both series borne towards the front; branches 
and branchlets irregularly annulated for a short distance above 
i:heir origin, and occasionally elsewhere. 

Hydranths large, wdth about 18-20 tentacles, 4-6 clusters of 
nematocysts forming a circlet a little above the base. 

Female gonophores about ,4 imn. in diameter, 3-6 on a hydraiith, 
•crowned with a convex cap of nematocysts. Male gonophores mon- 
iliform, borne in verticils on the base of a hydranth. Hydranths 
which bear gonophores often more or less atrophied. 

Specimens of this hydroid w^ere dredged in Port Phillip by the 
late Mr. J. Bracebridge Wilson. Von LendenfehPs figure shows 
four female gonophores (called by him the male) of equal size and 
isymmetrically arranged around a hydranth; in my specimens there 
are from three to six, of varying size according to the order of 
development. 

To the accounts of von Lendenfeld and Kirkpatrick it may be 
added that each hydranth is provided wuth about four to six small 
pads or cushions consisting of clusters of thread-cells, and that most 
of the female gonophores are surmounted by a cushion of the same 
kind, but usually larger, from which stream out tufts of filaments 
about 1 mm. in length, and slightly thickened at the ends. In 
E, arhuscula and J'. cafiUare similar structures are found on the 
male gonophores. 
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Ophiodes australis, n. sp. (Plate XVJ., 1). 

Hydrorhiza a network of stout tubes, becoming more or less; 
fascicled; stem straight, polysiphonic, between one and two- 
inches in height, branches short, straight, monosiphonic, divided; 
into internodes by straight or very slightly oblique joints; each 
internode supporting a hydrophore close to the top. 

Hydrophores (primary) alternate, seated on very short processes 
of the internodes, long, normally divided by a slight constriction 
into two parts—a proximal, which is cylindrical, and a distal, 
which is slightly expanding, with a narrow limbus and a circlet 
of bright points. Secondary hydrophores when present given off 
laterally from the proximal portion of the primary one, a third 
and fourth sometimes present, each springing in the same way from 
its predecessor. 

Sarcothecae small vase-shaped cups, springing from the sides of 
the primary hydrophores, or sometimes of the others. 

Hydranths stout, constricted below the crown, with about 24-26 
tentacles. 

Gonangia barrel-shaped or nearly cylindrical above, tapering 
below; summit broad and flat; borne on the hydrorhiza. 

Loc.—Port Phillip Heads (Mr. J. Bracebridge Wilson), Green 
Point, Port Jackson (Australian Museum). 

The stems originate as small monosiphonic shoots, bearing hydro¬ 
phores, but soon become polysiphonic by the addition of supple¬ 
mentary tubes which grow upwards from the hydrorhiza; sometimes 
also these tubes run for a short distance along the proximal parts 
of the branches. The latter may spring from the supplementary 
as well ae» from the primary stem-tubes. 

In some cases the hydranths may be single, but more commonly 
they are borne two by two, each primary hydrophore giving origin 
to a secondary one from the side near the base, and both support¬ 
ing hydranths at the same time. Less often three and four may 
be produced, each from the preceding one; this occurred on the 
older parts of a shoot. The hydrophores themselves are of the 
type usual in the fanxily, but I saw no instance of the regenera¬ 
tion-growth so characteristic of most of the species, 

Sarcothecae were not numerous, and did not occur with any- 
r^ularity, most of the hydrophores not being provided with them^ 
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Sertulauella eentoni Bartlett. (Phite XYI., Pig. 2). 

Sertulardla rentoiii, Bartlett, Geel. Nat. (2), iii., 1907, p. 
43, %. —. Mulder and Trebilcock, Geel. Nat. (2),, 
vi., 1914, p. 9, pi. i., fig.. 4, pi. iii., fig. 1. 

Hydrocaulus simple or pinnate, twisted at the base, about 6 mm. 
in height, divided by slender twisted joints into internodes, each 
bearing a hydrotheca about the middle or slightly above. 

Hydrothecae tubular or sub-conical, adnate a little less than 
half their length, widely divergent and nearly in one plane, aper¬ 
ture not contracted, margin with three teeth, one superior and fwo 
lateral; no internal teeth. 

Gonothecae springing from the base of the hydrocaulus, large,, 
sub-globular, smooth; a short conical neck rising from within a 
slight depression at the summit, aperture small, entire. 

Loc.—Queensclifi; Bream Creek; (Bartlett). 

The trophosome of this species so closely resembles that of S, 
pygtnaea that it would be no easy matter to distinguish between 
them with certainty in the absence of the gonangia, which, how¬ 
ever, are entirely unlike, those of S. yygmaaa being of the annu- 
lated type characteristic of N. Johnsfoni. The hydrothecae of the 
present species seem to average slightly longer than those of S. 
pygmaea^ in other respects, including the presence in many cases 
of a membranous oblique septum, they are alike, as are the angular 
strongly twisted internodes. 

S, unikiteralis (Lamouroux)t is like S, rentoni in the gonangia 
as w’ell as in the trophosome, and seems to be distinguishable mainly 
by the presence of internal teeth in the hydrotheca. 

Sertularella diaphana Allman. (Plate XVL, Fig. 6). 

ISertulama tride7itala, Lamouroux, Hist. Polyp. Cor. Flex.,. 
1816, p, 187. 

Thuiaria diapJuma (Busk. M.S.), Allman, Journ. Linn- 
Soc. Zool., xix., 1885, p. 145, pi. xviii., figs. 1-3. 

Thuiaria hycdina, AUman, ChallengerHydroida, Pt- 
II-, 1888, p. 69, pi. xxxiii., figs. 2-2a. 

Sertvdarella lata. Nutting, Amer. Sert., 1904, p. 85, pL 
xviii., fig. 10; Idem, Bull, U.S. Fish Comm., 1905, 
p. 948. Billard, Arch, de Zool. exp. et g6n. (4), vii., 
1907, p. 346, fig. 4. 


X Billard, Ann. Sci. Nat. (0). ix., 1909, p. 3X6, fiffS. 3, 4. 
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Sertularella Torreyi, Nutting, Bull. U.S. Fish Comm., 
1905, p. 949, pL iv., fig. 4; pi. xi.,. figs. 2, 3. 

StTiulardla speciom, Congdon, Pi*oc. Amer. Acad, of Arts 
and Sci., xlii., 1907, p, 476, figs. 24-28. 

Sertularella tridentata^ Billard, Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool. (9), 
ix., 1909, p. 312; xi., 1910, p. 14. Stechow, Hydroid- 
polypen der jap. Ostkuste, IL, 1913, p, 137, figs. 111- 
113; (No. 17 Thuiaria sp., Inaba, Zool, Mag. Tokyo, 
1890, figs. 46-48). Bale, ‘‘Endeavour’' Report, Part 
III., 1915, p. 288. 

In the “Endeavour” Report I have referred to this species 
(under the name of S, tridentata) when dealing with S, lata, which 
had been confused with it, pointing out that the two species agree 
so closely as to be easily mistaken for one another in the al>sence of 
the gonosome. I had not then seen the species described by 
Billard as S. tridentata, but have since, through the kindness of 
any friend, Mr. James Wilson, been furnished with fertile speci- 
■mens collected by the Rev., Dr. Porter at Moreton Bay, from which 
locality Busk’s specimens, described by Allman as Tlniiaria 
diaphana, were also obtained. 

In the above-cited paper are enumerated the main diflierences 
between the gonangia (which indeed are dissimilar in every par¬ 
ticular), and I will only add that those of S, lata are very large 
(about 3.5 mm,, in length), while those of the present species are 
smaller, more delicate, and hyaline. They are not so symmetrical 
as might be expected from the published figures, hut apt to be 
rather irregular, with the longitudinal plications sometimes dis¬ 
tinct, but often faintly marked, and in some cases entirely wanting. 

But apart from the gonangia I found no difficulty in distin¬ 
guishing the two species. It is true that many of the hydrothecae 
intergrade, but on comparing typical specimens, and especially 
the proximal portions of the pinnae, we find that in S, lata the 
hydrothecae are closer together, are less divergent laterally, and 
not turned so much to the fi'ont, and that the apertures are more 
nearly vertical. In all cases the figures cited in the list of 
synonyms agree in these particulars with the form before us rather 
than with S, lata. The differences are doubtless no more than 
might reasonably be expected to occur wdthin the limits of a 
species, and observers meeting with infertile specimens would 
nattiraliy associate them together. I have probably done this in 
regard to certain specimens from Port Stephens, which I considered 
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as a varietal form of S. lata; these agree so completely ^vitii my 
j)resent specimens that I have now little doubt that they really 
belong to the same species. Of coui'se if it should be found that 
the trophosomes of either on both species intergrade so far as to 
bridge the slight gap between them it will have to be recognised 
that certain identification will be possible only in the presence of 
the gonangia. 

Whether the species before us is really the S. iridmdata of 
Xamouroux is doubtful. The figure published by Billard in 1907 
as S. lata undoubtedly belongs to the present species, but unfor- 
“tunately Billard did not give a figure of Lamouroux’ specimen in 
Jhis revision of that author’s collection; he mentions, however, that 
the hydrothecae were as closely set as in my figure of S, lata, a 
•character which would tend to indicate that Lamouroux’ specimens 
may belong to the true S. lata^ or else that they may he, as to the 
trophosome, intermediate. If they are not sufficiently distinctive 
to he referred wdth certainty (the gonosome being absent) to either 
torm they should be ignored; in any case unless they can l>e clearly 
identified with the present species the name of S, diaphana 
Allman) must remain. 

I follow Billard in associating S. Torreyi Nutting with his S. 
tridentata,^^ and I find nothing to distinguish S, speciosa 
Congdon from Nutting’s species. T. diaphana Allman has also 
l>een associated with these by Billard, in this case after examining 
the original type. The gonangia were observed in all these forms. 
A.llinan’s types of T. hyalma^ in which the gonosome “was wanting, 
have been examined by Billard and also by Nutting, who both 
considered the species the same as the present. Neither of these 
-observers refers to the hydranths of T, hyalina^ regarding which 
Allman says that the hydranth is quite unable, even when most 
fully retracted, to withdraw the tentacular crown into the hydro¬ 
theca, and tljat notwithstanding the complete development of the 
latter the hydranths derive almost as little protection from them 
as those of llaleciutn do from the hydrothecae in that genus. This 
description is not applicable to S. lata^ as I have a specimen 
including the hydranths, which are fully retracted into the hydro¬ 
thecae, and with ample space to spare. Congdon has observed the 
liydranths in his S, speciosa^ and has figured them expanded, hut 
-says nothing as to their retractility. 
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Sertularia minusccjla Bale, nom. nov. 

Strtularia mimma, Tliompson, var. tubatheca, Mulder and 
Trebilcock, Geel, Nat. (2), vi., 1914, p, 40, pi. iv., 
figs. L-ld. 

Sertularia pusilla. Bale, Endeavour ” Kept., Pt. iii.^ 
1915, p. 271, pi. xlvi., figs. 3-6. 

Not S. tubitheca, Allman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. Harv.,. 
V., 1877, p. 24, pi. xvi,. figs. 5-6. 

Not S. pusilla^ Thornley, Willey’s Zool. Results, Pt. IV.,. 
1900, p. 455. 

In naming this hydroid S. jyusilla, I overlooked the fact thatr. 
Miss Thornely had already applied that name to another species;; 
the al30ve name is therefore substituted. 

Sertulaiua McCallumi Bartlett. (Plate XVI., Figs. 3-4). 

Sertularella McCallumi, Bartlett, Geel. Nat. (2), iii., 1907,. 
p, 62, fig. —. Mulder and Trebilcock, Geel. Nat. (2),. 
vi,, 1914, p. 7, pL i., figs. 1-3. 

Hydrocaulus simple, divided by oblique joints into short inter¬ 
nodes, each bearing a hydrotheca about the middle, iuternodes with, 
a septal ridge^ 

Hydrothecae long, conical, smooth, adnate for about one-third 
of their length, all springing from the front of the hydrocaulus- 
but widely divergent alternately to right and left, aperture slightly 
expanding, with two large rounded lateral teeth or lobes. 

Gonothecae ? 

Loc.—Queensclifi; Bream Creek; (Bartlett). 

In this curious species the hydrothecae are borne so much to 
the front as to recall (in side view) the arrangement in Hydrall^ 
fnania, an appearance which is emphasised by the closeness of the- 
hydrothecae, owing to the shortness of the internodes. The latter, 
separated by very oblique nodes, have a transverse fold at the- 
back, accompanied by an internal ridge, less oblique than the* 
nodes. The • aperture of the hydrothecae resembles that of S- 
macrocarpa>, and as in that species the adcauline wall is thickened, 
up to the margin, which is firm and smoothly outlined. 

In habit the species much resembles Sertularella secunda 
Kirchenpauer, which^. however, differs in having a tridentate 
aperture, as in S, Johmtoni. According to Levinsen’s system, S.. 
McCallumi would be ranked under the genus Odontotheca, 
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PXiUMULAlilA FILICAIILIS Poeppig. * 

Flumularia filicaulis, Poeppig, Kirch., Abh. Nat, Yer. 
Uamb., vi., 1876, p. 47, pi. v., fig. 6. Bale, Cat. Aust. 
Hyd. Zooph., 1884, p. 134, pL xi., figs. 6, 7, pi. xix., 
figs. 41, 42. Idem, Proc. Eoy. Soc. Yict. (N.S.), vi.^ 
1893, p. 115. Idem, “Endeavour^' Report, iii., 1915,. 
pp. 293, 295. Nutting, Amer. Plum.,,1900, pp. 60, 76, 
pL ii., fig. fif. Hartlaub, Zool. Jahrb., Suppl. vi., 
1905, iii., p. 682, fig. Mulder and Trebilcock, 

Geelong Nat. (2), iv., 1909, p. 34. Idem, Geel. Nat. 
(2),.vi., 1915, p. 52. Idem, Geel. Nat. (2), vi., 1916, 
p. 80, pi. X., figs. 6a, 6b, pi. xi., figs. 3, 3a. 

Flumularia lucerna, Mulder and Trebilcock, Geel. Nat. (2), 
iv., 1911, p. 122, pi. iii., fig. 4. Idem, Geel. Nat. (2), 
vi., 1915, p. 52. 

Antenuella filicaulis^ Bedot, Rev. Suisse de Zool., xxv., 

1917, pp. 111-L24. 

Experience has shown that it is quite usual in this species for 
pinnate stems and simple hydrocladia to spring from the same 
hydrorhiza; the var. indivisa, therefore, which I formerly pro¬ 
posed, cannot be maintained. 

In a colony which was growing on Laminaria I found that from 
certain points the hydrorhiza radiated in four directions at right 
angles to each other. From the central point sprang a pinnate 
shoot, while the shoots which originated from other parts of the 
hydrorhiza were usually (but not invariably) simple hydrocladia. 

An interesting feature is the thin and delicate condition of the 
lateral sarcothecae, a character which is no doubt correlated with 
their protected situation partly behind the lateral webs which join 
the hydrotheca to the hydrocladium. Not only is the sarcotheca- 
wall thin and towards the base even flaccid, but the septum which 
in sarcothecae of this type usually divides the cavity into two loculi ^ 
is in most cases quite obsolete, so that the sarcotheca is practically 
monothalamic. But here and there one finds a sarcotheca in which 
the septum persists in a vestigial condition, being reduced to a 
very slight annular ridge. 

The delicate nature of the lateral sarcothecae no doubt renders 
them very liable to detachment, and so accounts for the occasional 
occurrence of specimens in which these appendages are entirely 
wanting. 

In a paper by Bedot, just to hand, the species is referred to the 
genus Ant€7inella, 
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Plumularia scabra Lamarck. (Plate XVil., Figs. 4-5), 

Flumularia scahni, Lamarck, An. s. \ert., 1816, p, 127. 
Blainville, Man, d’Act., 1834-7, p. 478. Bale, Cat. 
Aust Hydr. Zoopii., 1884, p. 145. Billard, Ann. Sci. 
Nat. (9), V., 1907, p. 322. Idem, Ann. Sci. Nat. (9), 
xi., 1910, p. 36, Idem, Siboga-Exp, i., Plum., 1913, 
p. 47. 

Flumularia effusa. Busk, Voy. of Kattlesn., i., 1852, p. 
400. Kirchenpauer, Abli. Nat, Ver. Hamb., vi, 1876, 
p. 46, pis. i., V., figs. 4, 4b. Bale, Cat. Aust. Hyd. 
Zoopb., 1884, p 129, pi. x^iii., fig. 5. Idem, Trans, 
and Proc. Roy, Soc. Viet., xxiii., 1887, p. 94. 

Acanthella effusa, Allman, Kept. Chall. Plum.., 1883, p, 27, 
pi. vi., figs. 1-4. Marktanner-Turueretseber, Ann. 
k.k. naturb. Bofmuseums, v., 1890, p. 260. Kirkpat¬ 
rick, Sci. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc., vi. (N.S.), 1890, p. 
610, pi. xiv., fig. 4. Caunpenbausen, Abb. d. Senckenb. 
naturf. Gesellsch. Frankfurt-a-M., xxiii., 1897, p. 315. 

I have been favoured by Dr. Kirkpatrick with fi‘agnients of both 
Busk’s and Allman’s specimens of this species, '\^bich I had not 
previously seen. It is very closely allied to P. hadi'i Kircbenpauer 
{P. Eamsayi Bale), and some of tbe points of contrast between 
them to which I referred in the Catalogue ” do not exist, but 
were due to errors in Kirchenpauer’s figures and description. The 
liydrocladia in P. scabra are borne on stout bracket-like apophyses 
exactly as in P. hadia^ but in all the specimens which I have seen 
they spring more from the front of the hydrocaulus (a feature 
also noted by Kircbenpauer). The two species are so much alike 
that small specimens cannot be differentiated by the naked eye, 
but they differ noticeably in the form of the liydrotbecae, and the 
position of tbe anterior sarcotbecae, as well as in the spinous 
processes which distinguish P. scabra. 

One of Kirchenpauer’s figures—PL v., fig. 4b.—is good, only 
erring in showing a septal ridge on the proximal side of the 
anterior, sarcotheca, instead of between it and the hydrotheca. As 
Allman has already noted, the stout spines which towards the tips 
of the branches replace the hydrocladia, are not, like the latter, 
joints to the bracket-like apophyses, but are continuous with 
“^€sm. Between these and the ordinary hydrocladia, however, 
transition forms are found, which, commencing as hydrocladia, 
terminate in the characteristic spines. 
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The liydrocladia are so delicate as to appear like a fringe of 
fine cilia, and the hydrothecae far too small to be conspicuous to 
the naked eye; the habit is correctly show.n in Kirchenpauer^a 
figure (which agrees exactly with a drawing by Mr. Busk), and 
therefore difiers widely from Allman’s figure. 

PlUxMularia rotunda M. and T. (Plate XVII, Fig. 1). 

Fliunularia delicatiila var, rotunda^ Mulder and Trebilcock,. 

Geel. Nat. (2), iv., 1911, p. 116, pi. ii., fig. 2. 

Hydrocaulus monosophonic, pinnate, stem divided into long: 
internodes, each bearing a hydrocladium but no hydrothecae. 
Hydrocladia alternate, borne near the summit of the stem-inter- 
nodes, the first internode short, without appendages, the others, 
alternately long and short, only the former bearing hydrothecae. 

Hydrothecae elliptic, lying along the internode, front wall 
arched, becoming thicker towards the aperture, where it is in¬ 
curved; aperture small, oblique, margin concave at the sides, 
not everted, back entire, free. 

Sarcothecae bithalarnic, canaliculate, one below each liydrotheca 
and two lateral above, one on each intermediate internode, one (or 
two ?) in each axil, and one on the lower part of each stem-inter- 
node, median ones stout and fixed, laterals thinner, moveable? 

Gonosome. ? 

Loc.—Bream Creek, Pt. Phillip, (M. and T.). 

I have only seen one specimen, which w'as about 3 mm. in height,, 
but was incomplete. It is most nearly related to P. delicatula’ and 
P. aetaceoides so far as the trophosome is concerned. The portion 
of the hydrothecal internode above the hydrotheca is often divided 
ofi by a distinct constriction. 

The most characteristic feature is the form of the hydrothecae, 
which in side view are considerably stouter than those of P. 
delicafula, with the base more elevated; while the incurved 
thickened lip is also peculiar. In P. deli cat %ila the border is 
convex at the tsides, in P. rotunda it is concave, and more con¬ 
tracted. Only one sarcothecai was seen in each axil, but as in one 
case it was at the back instead of iri front, it is not unlikely that 
there may have been originally two. On the processes supporting* 
the hydrocladia thin places could be detected, with apparent aper¬ 
tures, bxtt not fomiUg distinct mammilliform prominences, as in 
many species. 
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Plumulakia ifiVERTA JM. and T. (Plate XVIL, Pig. 2). 

riumularla evtrta, Mulder and Trebilcock, Gael, Ntit. (2), 
iv., 1909, p. 31, pi. i., fig. 5. 

Hydrocaulus men os i phonic, pinnate, lower part with stout 
perisarc, divided by indistinct transverse joints at irregular in> 
tervals, and bearing sarcothecae only; upper part thin, divided 
by 4ong oblique joints into internodes, each bearing a liydrodadium 
and a hydrotheca. Hydrocladia alternate, the first iiiternode (or 
two internodes) very short, without'appendages, the rest alternately 
long and short, only the former bearing hydrotliecae. 

Hydrothecae swollen and rounded below, strongly contracted on 
the adcauline side a little below the aperture, which is entire and 
slightly everted at the back. 

Sarcothecae bithalamic, canajliculate, one below each hydrotheca 
and two lateral above (pedunculate), one midway between every two 
hydrotliecae, on the intermediate internode (or, on the stem, on the 
same iiiternode as the lower), t'wo in line on each of the lower 
stem-internodes, and a few on the hydrorhiza; those in front of 
the hydrothecae stout and fixed, the rest moveable. 

Gonosome ^ 

hoc. —^Torquay, Tic. (M, and T.). 

Readily distinguished by the peculiar form of the hydrotliecae. 
These have the adcauline side, where it is recurved under the everted 
margin, much thickened and in certain positions of the hyclrotheca 
it looks like an intrathecal ridge. 

Most commonly the intermediate internodes on the pinnae are 
distinct, but sometimes the nodes are wanting, so that the superior 
sarcotheca is on the hydrothecal internode, and this is normally 
the case with the stem. The robust lower part of the stem, with its 
transverse nodes, contrasts strongly with the delicate oblique- 
jointed upper part, which, in the only specimen I possess, is only 
about half the total height (5 mm.). I quote from Mulder and 
Trebilcock in regard to the sarcothecae of the lower stem, and of 
the hydrorhiza, which I have not seen. On the hydrocladia the 
first inter node after the basal ones suppo^rts a sarcotheca oinly. 

PnuHULARiA BALEI Bartlett (Plate XYII., Fig. 6). 

HuTmdaria halei, Bartlett, Geel. Nat. (2), iii., 1907, p. 65, 
fig, —. Mulder and Trebilcock, Geel. Nat. (2), iv., 
1909, p. 29, pi. i., figs. 1-3. Briggs, Records Aust. 
Mus., xii., 1918, p. 41, pi. v., fig. 8-10. 
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Not riumularia halei, Billard, Arch, de Zool. exp. et. gen. 

(5), viii., 1911, p. Ixiii., fig. 3. 

Hydrocaulus monosiphonic, pinnate, about 8 mm. in lieight, 
two or three indistinctly divided internodes at the base of the stem 
without pinnae, the rest divided by oblique joints into short 
internodes, eaeh of which bears a hydrotheca and a hydrocladium. 
JSydrocladia alternate, the first internode (or two inter nodes) very 
.short, without appendages, the others alternately short and long, 
only the latter bearing hydrothecae. 

Hydrothecae reflexed, a strong inflexion in front partly filled up 
by perisarc externally, and extended into an intrathecal ridge 
reaching half through the hydrotheca; aperture large, margin pro¬ 
duced into a long pointed peak in front, the sides elevated into two 
broad convex lobes, back forming a smaller lobe, free, a small, 
narrow lobe behind each lateral sarcotheca. 

Sarcothecae bithalamic, canaliculate, one below each hydrotheca 
nnd tw^o lateral above, one at the back of each hydrotheca on the 
pinnae, and two abreast in the corresponding position on the stem, 
one midway between every two cladiate hydrothecae, on the inter, 
mediate internode, and a fetv on the lower part of the stem; all 
jsarcothecae rigid, the laterals mounted on very long peduncles 
which run up the sides of the hydrotheca nearly to the margin. 

Gonothecae—female, broad, pyriform, truncate a little above 
the widest part, operculate, margin with a thickened band, about 
three or four sarcothecae near the base; male, much -smaller, ovate, 
w’ith one sarcotheca; both sexes on the same hydrocaulus, but the 
female on the lower cladiate portion and the male higher up. 

Loc.—Bream Creek (Bartlett), Queensclifl (Mrs. Bartlett), Airev’s 
Inlet (Mulder). 

A remarkable species,^ possessing the extreme development of the 
lateral peduncles which characterises the genus Halopterh of 
Allman, not generally accepted. Th^ lateral sarcothecae, which are 
stout and rigid, and entirely open on one side, are consequently 
elevated above the hydrotheca. The fixed anterior sarcothecae are 
strongly curved over towards the hydrothecae, as in P, hushi, etc. 
The internodes of the stem, in front view, have a more or less 
fusiform shape. The intermediate internodes of the hydrocladia 
are shorter than I have seen them in any other species, and the 
joints above them are very oblique. 
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There is a certain similarity between this species and the , 
conspecta^ of Billard; in the latter, however, there are no inter¬ 
mediate internodes on the pinnae, but every internode (except the* 
first) supports a hydrotheca, there is no intrathecal ridge, and the- 
arrangement of the sarcothecae is difierent. 

P, hahi Billard, is a different species, also of the Halopterisr 
type. It is now referred to the genus A7ite7inella. 

Plumularu COKRUGATISSIMA M. and T. (Plate XVll., Pig. 3). 

Plumularia setaceoides, var. corrugata, Mulder and Trebil- 
cock, Geel. Nat. (2), iv., 1911, p, 118, pL ii., fig. 8. 

Plumularia corrugata^ Mulder and Trebilcock, Geel, Nat-. 
(2), vi., 1914, p. 43, pi. V., fig. 3. 

Plumularia corrugatissima^ Mulder and Trebilcock, Geel,. 
Nat. (2), vi., 1915, p. 63. 

Not Plumularia corrugata^ Nutting, Amer. Plum., 1900,. 
p. 64, pi. vi., figs. l'-3. 

Hydrocaulus monosiphonic, pinnate, about 12 mm. in height, 
stem divided by oblique joints into short internodes, each support-.- 
ing a hydrocladium but no hydrothecae; hydrocladia alternate, 
borne about the middle of the stem-internodes, the first internode* 
short, without appendages, the others alternately long and short, 
only the former bearing hydrothecae. 

Hydrothecae very small, cup-shaped, with the front contracted* 
below the everted lip; apei^ture entire, somewhat oblique, back 
adnate as far as the margin. 

Sarcothecae bithalamic, canaliculate, one belO'W each hydrotheca^ 
and two lateral above, one midway between every two hydrothecae,, 
on the intermediate internode, two in each axil, and o-ne just above 
the base of each pinna, all rather thin-stemmed and apparently 
naoveable* 

Gonosome? 

Loc.—^Torquay, Barwon Heads, Spring Creek, (M. and T.). 

A small form not closely related to any of our known species- 
The hydrothecae differ from those of P. setaceoides in not beings 
free at the back, and rather resemble those of P. scahra, but it is* 
doubtful to what extent the contraction below the lip exists in life, 
as the specimen shows apparent sign of shrinkage at that part. The* 
strong development of the internal ridges of the perisarc gives to 
the species a very characteristic corrugated appearance. 


1 Atcb. ZooL exp. et g:‘n. vii., 1907, p. 3S2, %. xi. 
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Plumularia lagenifera Allman. 

Plumulctria lagenifera, Allman, Journ, Lin. Boc., ZooL, 
xix,, 1885, p. 157, pi. xxvi., figs. 1-3. Nutting, Amer, 
Plum., 1900, p. 65, pi. vi., figs. 6-10. Torrey, Univ. 
of Calif. Piibl., Zool., i., 1902, p. 77; var. septifera,, 
p. 78, pi. xi., figs. 101, 102. Fraser, Bull. State Univ- 
lowa, vi., 1911, p. 82. 

Plumularia turgida, Bale, Proc. Linn. Soe. N.S.W. (2)- 
iii., 1888, p. 779, pL xx., figs. 12, 13. 

Plumularkb californica, Marktanner-Turneretsclier, Ann- 
naturh. Hofmus., v., 1890, p. 255, pi. vi., figs. 4, 4a.. 

Plumularia setacea, Clai-k, Trans. Conn. Acad., iii., 1876,. 
p. 261, pi. xli., figs. 1, 2. 

The P, lagenifera of Allman, as well as P. multinoda, described 
in the same paper, was represented as possessing several short in¬ 
ternodes, instead of one, between every two hydrothecae. Nutting,, 
however, who has examined Allman's types, finds that this supposed 
character is by no means constant, but that the hydrocladia in the 
specimens which he examined are composed of alternately long and 
short iuternodes, just as in P. setacea, etc. As P. turgida, thouglii 
certainly not agreeing with Allman's description, seems to difier in 
no essential from the form described by Professor Nutting, 1 
exchanged specimens with that gentleman, who considers the two 
forms to be referable to the same species. P. californica M.-T., 
is, according to Nutting, P. lagenifera with the septal ridges well 
developed, as in Torrey's var. sept if era. Torrey finds in P. 
lagenifera 1-4 short internodes at the base of the hydrocladia, and 
1-3 between the hydrotliecal internodes; but he says that in var. 
eepitifera the intei'inediate internodes are single. Fraser finds that 
some specimen^ have 2-3 short internodes at the base of the hydro¬ 
cladia, and occasionally more than one intermediate. But in all 
cases where more than one occur together only one of them bears a 
sarcotheca. In the fe^v specimens which I have seen from Cali¬ 
fornia and Australia, I have not met with any instance of this 
repetition of the short internodes. 

I he strong development of the septal ridges is not invariable; 
in some specimens it is not much more pronounced than in F. 
cetacea; often, however, these ridges are more thickened, quite 
encircling the interior of the interriodes, and sometimes being 
accompanied by external constrictions which add to the qharac- 
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teristic wrinkled appearance. But great variation in the strength 
of the septal ridges is a general character of many species, and 
has of itself no specific value. Neither in the Californian nor the 
Australian specimens which I have examined was there, in the 
main stem, more than an occasional .slight indication of septal 
xidges. 

The species is extremely close to P. setacea, and when describing 
P. turglda I had considerable doubt as to their specific relation¬ 
ship. I cannot find any definite and constant distinction other 
than the more ventricose condition of the hydrotliecal internode in 
P. lagenifera, while the hydrotheca itself is (in side view), but 
little, or sometimes not at all, wddened from the base upward. My 
specimens of P. lagenifera have two sai'cothecae in the axils, while 
P. setacea has one; the distinction, however, may not be constant. 

Nutting says that specimens from Yale University Museum, 
labelled Coaat of California,’’ marked P. setacea, belong un¬ 
doubtedly to P. lagenifera. Presumably these are the -specimens 
which Clark referred to P. setacea. He described them as having 
two sarcothecae in each axil, and his figure agrees better wdth P. 
lagenifera, 

Stechow considers that Inaba’s No. 5 Phimularta sp.” also 
belongs here, but it agrees much better wdth the minute form 
described by me as P. caliculata (q.v.). 


PliUMULARIA CALICULATA Bale. 

Plurmdaria caliculata. Bale, Proc. Lin. Soc. N.S.W. (2), 
iii., 1888, p. 780, pi. XX., figs. 9-11. 

No. 5 Plumul^xria sp., Inaba, Zool. Mag. Tokio, 1890, figs. 
11-13. 

Plumularia lagenifera, Stechow, Hydroidpolypen der jap. 
Ostkuste, ii., 1913, p. 90, figs. 57, 58. 

P, caliculata is a dwarf species, my specimens of ■which range 
from 8 to 10 millimeters in height; the tropliosome is almost a 
miniature of that of P. setacea except that the hydrotliecae are 
shallower and the septal ridges usually more pronounced. These 
ridges are often conspicuous in the main stem, a feature which I 
have not observed in P. cetacea or P. lagenifera. This character, 
however, is variable, and in some specimens the ridges are less 
developed. The hydrothecae are shallo'wer than those of F, 
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lagenifera, and, as seen laterally, are not so wide proportionately 
-at thiB base, nor are the internodes supporting them so turgid. 

Inaba'si description agrees precisely in all particulars of specific 
value with my specimens, allowance being made for his use of the 
term jointfor the areas between the septal ridges as well as 
those between the true nodes. Thus when he says that there are 
three joints in the stem between two successive branches, it is 
meant that the internode is divided] into three parts by two septal 
ridges. It is to be noted, however, that the intermediate inter¬ 
nodes of the hydrocladia sometimes have really a secondary node 
'dividing them into two, and thiis would seem to have been more 
frequently the case in, In aba’s specimen than in my own, since he 
refers to it as the normal condition. 

Inaba says: ** This species is very small, being less than 10 mm. 
liigh, the branches are short, and being all of about the same length 
•this species can easily be distinguished from P. sefacea by its general 
form. On a closer examination, however, the number and arrange¬ 
ment of the nematophores are found to be exactly the same as in 
.P. setacea. If in P. setacea each joint of the stem were divided into 
three, and each short joint of the branches into two, the arrange¬ 
ment would be exactly what we find in the present species. More¬ 
over the joints do not appear to be absolutely fixed in this species, 
being sometimes irregular; in the lower part of the stem particu¬ 
larly three joints are frequently united into one. 

The more minute differences from P. setacea are as follows:— 
The comparative shortness of the stem, the comparative thickness 
of the perisarc, the comparatively small size and greater number 
of the joints, the comparative shallowness of the bowl-shaped hydro- 
thecae, and the fact that there are always t\vo on each branch.” 

The last-mentioned character is, as might be expected, not in¬ 
variable; in some of my specimens the liydrothecae are limited to 
two on a hydrocladium, in others there are three. 

The gonangia are about .55 mm. in length, the male form has 
sides straight, so that the width is about the same throughout except 
at the base and the summit; the terminal portion is blunt, directed 
•to one side and sometimes slightly narrowed, with an oblique 
aperture. Female capsules observed were somewhat widened in 
the middle, and very broad at the extremity; these were, however, 
y)robably immature, as other specimens were seen, empty, which 
were more contracted towards the aperture. Iiiaba’s specimens 
were without the gonosome 
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Nemertesia CYLINDRICA Kii'ch. 

Flumidaria cylindrical Kirch., Abh. Nat. Ver. Hamb., vi.,. 
1876, p. 45, pi. i., fig. 1, pi. iv., figs. 1, lb. 

Antcnnularia cylindrical Bale, Cat. Aust. Hydr. Zooi^h., 
1884, p. 146, pi. 2., fig. 7. 

Sciurella indlviaa^ Allman, Chall. Plum., 1883, p. 26, pL. 
V., figs. 1-4. Kirkpatrick, Sci. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Socv 
(N.S.), vi., 1890^ p. 609. Billard, C.R. Acad, d, Sci., 
cxlyii., 1908, p. 759. 

Kemertesia indivisa, Billard, Ann. Sci. Nat. (9), xi., 1910, 
p. 38. Idem, Siboga-Exp., 1913, p. 60, fig. 5. 

This species has been referred to dififerent genera on account of. 
variations in the arrangement of the hydrocladia in difierent speci¬ 
mens, or even in various parts of the same specimen. Kirchen- 
pauer described his F. cylindrica as having a doubly pinnate 
arrangement, one pinna standing in front of another on each side- 
of the rachis. Kirkpatrick says—At first the arrangement of 
the ramules is bipinnate, each half of the pinna being composed of 
ramules arranged two deep. Higher up the bipinnate arrangement 
is obscured, the ramules growing along three or four sides of the- 
stem, as in Anttnnvdariad^ Allman says that the hydrocladia are 
‘‘in four longitudinal alternating series’’; in other words, that 
they are in alternating opposite pairs,; as in iV. decussata. I 
find, however, in a fragment of his material (for which I am in¬ 
debted to Dr. Kirkpatrick), that they are in sets of three, alter¬ 
nating with those above and below, so that there are six longi¬ 
tudinal series, and all my own specimens are similar to the last. 

There is no doubt as to the identity of A. cylmdr^ica and S, 
indivisa. Dr. Kirkpatrick having compared type specimens of 
both; and there seems no reason to doubt that Kirchenpauer has 
described the same species. Kirkpatrick has remarked that 
Kirchenpaiier’s figure shows the superacalycine sarcothecae as lower 
down than those of S. indivisa, but the difierence is very slight, 
e^ecially in Kirchenpauer’s Plate IV.; moreover, it is accentu¬ 
ated by the ealycle-margin being shown too high, as Kirchenpauer, 
like Allman, fails to notice the slight sinuations of the border* 
where it Joins the hydrocladium. As Billard has observed, the- 
sarcothecae spring from Just inside the hydrotheca-niargin. 

The British Museum specimen includes several gonangia, which- 
are irregularly lobed, as ^K)wn by Billard in his “Siboga’^ 
Report, and not as figured by Allman. In all the specimens; 
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•examined by me the elevation from which the mesial anterior 
-sarcotheca springs is decidedly more pronounced than in Kirchen- 
jpauer’s and Allman’s figures. 


LYTOCAnPUS PHinLiPiNus Kirch. 

Aglaoyhenia phillipina, Kirch., Abh. Nat. Yer. Hamb., v. 

1872, p. 45, pis. i., ii., vii., fig. 26. 

Aglaophenia urens^ Kirch., Abh. Nat. Ver. Hamb., v., 
1872, p. 46, pis. i., ii., vii., fig. 27. Bale, Cat. Aust. 
Hydr. Zooph., 1884, p. 155, pi. xiv., fig. 6, pi. xvii., 
fig. 9. Hincks, Journ. Lin. Soc. (ZooL), xxi., 1889, 
p. 134. 

Lytocarpu^ phillipinm^ Bale, Proc. Lin. Soc. N.S.W. (2), 
iii., 1888, p. 786, pL xxi., figs. 5-7. Marktanner- 
Turneretscher, Ann. des k.k. naturh. Hofhus., v, 
1890, p. 274, pi. vi., fig. 16. Kirkpatrick, Sci. Proc. 
Roy. Dubl. Soc. (N.S.), vi., 1890,, p. 604. Pictet, Rev. 
Suisse de ZooL, i., 1893, p. 60, pi. iii., fig. 53. 
Nutting, Amer. Plumul., 1900, p. 122, pi. xxxi., figs. 
4-7. Weltner, Semon, ZooL Forschungs. in Aust. u. 
dem Malay Arch., 1900, p. 587, Jaderholin, Arkiv 
for Zoologi, k. svenska Vetens. i., 1903, p. 298. 
Billard, Arch. ZooL exp. et gen. (4), vii., 1907, p. 
377, fig, xviii. Idem., Siboga-Exp., i.. Plum., 1913, 
p. 78. Thornely,. Journ. Lin. Soc. (ZooL), xxxi., 1908, 
p, 84. Fraser, Bull. Bureau of Fisheries, xxx., 1910, 
p. 379, f. 45. 

Lytocarpm nren^. Bale, Proc. Lin. Soc. N.S.W. (2), iii., 
1888, p. 789. 

Not Lytocarpm jddlli’iAnus, Congdon, Proc. Amer. Acad. 
A. and S., xlii., 1907, p. 484, fig. 37. 

Having had the opportunity of examining fertile specimens of 
Z. urens from Moreton Bay I have now no doubt as to their 
•specific identity with Z. phillipinus, Ihe slight difierence in the 
form of the hydrothecae indicated by Kirchenpauer is inconstant, 
both forms having lateral lobes which often tend to become obso¬ 
lete. The gonangia are described as large in Z. phiUipmm and 
unusually small in Z. urens^ a difierence which appears to be 
merely sexual, Z. phdlipiftiis being the female .form and Z. urens 
the male. 
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The gonocladia occur at somewhat irregular intervals, taking the- 
place of hydrocladia. In the female there are usually about 6-10- 
internodes, two, or sometimes only one, of which bear gonangia. 
The others bear mostly three sarcothecae, apparently representing* 
those of the suppressed liydrothecae; but they are often quite 
irregular. There is a liydi‘Otheca on the proximal part of the 
gonoeladium,, and generally one or two abortive ones also. In the 
male the gonoeladium, according to Kirelienpaue.r,, bears one 
gonangium, immediately above which it is abbreviated. In most 
instances, however, I found one or two internodes above the 
gonangium, with sarcothecae similar to those on the female. The 
proximal hydrotheca seems absent in most cases. The condition 
is analogous to that of many of the Afjlao27henia€, in which the 
protective structures surrounding the gonangia are more developed 
in the female than in the male, though similar in kind. 

In these specimens the thread-cells are large and numerous, and 
are found abundantly in the interior of the tubes of the perisarc, 
just as in my former specimens of L. philUpmus, Kirchenpauer 
figures these bodies in that species, but does not mention their 
presence in his description of L. urens. He refers, however, to- 
the powerful urticating properties of both forms. 

Congdon^s i. pMllipinns^^ has no resemblance to Kirchen¬ 
pauer’s species. 


Aglaophenia sinuosa Bale. 

Aglaophenia sinuosa. Bale, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W. (2)^ 
iii., 1888, p. 790, pi. xxi., figs. 1, 2. 

A. sinuosa and the species or variety next to be described are 
somewhat exceptional among the Australian species in the mono- 
siphonic habit, a feature more common among the Halicornariae, 
as also is the possession of a cauline sarcotheca situated at the 
back of each axil. 

The lower part of the stem bears sarcothecae but no hydrocladia,. 
and when the stem bifurcates, as is often the case, the cladiate 
portion commences only above the bifurcation. One specimen 
has the stem divided at about 5 mm. above the base, and each 
branch again subdivides about 2 mm. higher, while in another 
cmly one of the primary branches is again divided, but in none of 
the ^eeimens oh^rved are hydrocladia found below any of the 
bifurcations. 

The corbulae observed (or some of them) were female, free 
planulae being present in one or two instances. The corbulae 
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average about 2.5 mm. in length, with the rachis straight and the 
front arched, the rows of surcothecae strongly oblique, and each 
consisting of* about six sarcothecae of some .148 mm. in length; 
the colour rather dark red-brown. 

Aglaophknia BAKKKI, n. sp. (Plate XVII., Big. 7-8). 

Ihis species, which was collected at Western Port by Mr, F. H, 
Baker, is an extremely close ally of J. si7imsa, of which it may 
perhaps prove to be a variety. The structure as regards the stem 
and branches is identical, but the hydrocladia are less divergent in 
the present form than in J. sinuosa^ where they stand of at a 
rather wide angle, with the two cauline sarcothecae in a line about 
at right angles to the base of the hydrocladium, and therefore 
dfagonal to the stem-internode. In J.. hakeri these sarcothecae are 
in a line very oblique to the hydi'ocladium, and much more nearly 
parallel with the axis of the stem. 

In the number and form of the hydrotheca-teeth the two specie® 
are nearly alike, but in A, siinbosa (as seen in exact profile) the 
fiirst tooth on each side appears narrow, the second and third wider 
and nearer together, and the fourth very narrow; while in A. 
hakerd the first looks wider, the second rather smaller, and the 
third about as large as the first, the fourth being very minute or 
obsolete. This description applies to typical hydrothecae, but the 
characters are rather inconstant. 

There is a diference in the posterior intrathecal ridge, which 
in A. sidiuom' extends half through the hydrotheca, but in A. 
bakeri is narrower. But the most patent^ distinction is in the 
lateral sarcothecae, which, as seen in the front view of A. sinuosa, 
are very large and prominent, a feature not found in the present 
species. 

Only two corbulae were observed, both on the same branch, and 
the sex was not determinable. They are about 3 mm., in length, 
and therefore somewhat longer than those of A. sinuosa, lighter 
in colour, with about eleven pairs of leaflets. Ihe rows of sar¬ 
cothecae are le^s oblique than those of A. smttosa, and the 
sarcothecae themselves are smaller (about .104 mm.). In contrast 
to the condition in A. si/rttosa, where the front of the corbula is 
regularly arched, so that it becomes gradually narrower towards 
the ends, these corbulae are widest near the ends, and they are 
somewhat constricted at two places near the middle, at which part 
the form of the leaflets and the arrangement of the sarcothecae 
become irregular. But possibly these- peculiarities may be merely 
abnormal. 
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Aglaophknia bkacshiata (Lamarck). 


Plwnularia hrachiata, Lamarck, An. s. Vert., ii., 1816 
p. 126. Blainville, Man. d’Act.. 1834, p. 478. 

Agl-aophenia crucialis, Kii-ckenpauer, Abh. Nat. Ver. Hamb., 
V., 1872, p. 26, pi. i., fig. 8. Bale, Cat. Aust. Hyd. 
2k)oph., 1884, p. 168, pi. xviii., fig. 8. 

ThecocarpiM crucialis, Billard, Ann. Sci. Nat. (9) y 
1907, p. 328, figs. 3, 4. 

Aylaophenia carinafa, Bale, Proc. Roy, Soc. Viet. (N.S.), 
vi., 1893, p. 105, pi. vi., figs. 1.3. 

Thecocarpus hrachiatus, Billard, C.R. Acad. d. Sci., cxlviii., 
1909, p. 1064; Idem, Ann. Sci. Nat. (9), ix., 1909, 
p. 331. 


My best specimen of this species is about 10 inches high by four 
tride, and as each of the main branches has its minor branches in 
the same plane the y-hole polypary forms a flattened frond. It is 
very freely branched and rebranched from the base up. Another 
specimen differs so much in general appearance that without 
microscopical examination it might be supposed a different species; 
this IS owing to its irregular and bushy habit, the branches being 
much contorted and tangled-looking; it also has extremely short 
hydrocladia. But I can find no difference in the form of the 
oycirothecae or other minute structure. 


^ There is nothing specially noteworthy in the method of branch¬ 
ing, such as might he inferred' from Lamarck’s description, the 
ImanehM being given off mostly in pairs from two successive 
inter^des of the primary stem-tube, just as in the crucialis group, 
and therefore taking the place of two hydrocladia. But they are 
more numerous and closely set than I have observed them in A 
and its allies, where they are usually more distant and 

The eorbulao s«n are of similar type to those of the crucialis 

Teaflrf’ ® of openings at the bases of the 

leafffit*’ project the lateral spurs given off from the 

^ets n^ behind. These spurs are stout but short, and for the 
^ part support only two receptacles, terminal in position; the 
inferior is a conical sarcotheca, rather narrower than those on the 
rilj. thesupeno^which projects rather beyond it, is mostly broader 
and IS considered by BiRard to be a hydrotheca. It‘does not 
appear so to me, and it is generaUy only about the middle of the 
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-corbula that these cups are notably different from the ordinary 
,sarcothecae; on tiie first leaflet or two they are usually quite 
.similar, both in form and size, to the sarcothecae of the ribs; the 
succeeding ones ax'e progx'essively broader, to about the middle of 
^the corbula, while at the distal end they are again reduced to 
nearly the size and form of the ordinary sax'cothecae. Often after 
attaining the maximum size the next one is bifurcated, forxning 
’two cups, as shown by Billard, who recognises that in this case 
d:hey are true sarcothecae* Uusually the spur of the first leaflet (as 
well as of the supernumerary one which is generally present) bears 
only one sarcotheca instead of two; the next spur may have both 
-the upper and the lower sarcotheca about equal in size, and then 
•the gradual increase of the superior receptacles commences. The 
transition from the undoubted sai*cothecae at the ends of the coi'bula 
'to the lax'gest of the cups near the middle is so gradual that I can 
'find no line of demarcation such as we should expect if some of 
them w'ere sarcothecae and others hydrothecae. The large cups are 
-very irregular in the foi*m of the border, but they have a deep 
•marginal sinuation, a character common to all the sarcothecae, but 
_-not found in hydrothec‘ae. 

According to Billard the spurs support interiorly a pair of sar- 
-cothecae, which he considers represent the laterals of the assumed 
.hydrothecae; I cannot find any instance of this in my specimens, 
in which the inferior sarcotheca is single, and situated centrally, 
not laterally. In one or two instances I have seen this sarcotheca 
bifurcated, one branch then being above the other. The inferior 
^sarcotheca is united by a web of perisarc to the superior cup. 

The corbulae may very probably present sexual difierences, but 
T have no means of ascei’taining whether this is so, as all the 
^corbulae observed by me were from the same colony. The sex was 
-not determinable. 

Cladocarpblla, Bale. 

I have followed Nutting in regarding the genus Glachcarjnis as 
•characterized by the possession of phylactocarps which are limited 
to a single one on a hydrocladium, always springing from the base 
‘Or the proximal internode; consequently on meeting with a species 
with the phylactocarps not limited to that position, but occurring 
on several internodes of the same hydrocladium, I proposed for 
it the genus Clcidocarpella, The distinction is not v^y strong, 
'«rnd it is to be observed that Allman's original diagnosis of the 
;genus Cladoearpus is wide enough to embrace such forms, and that 
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Billard has iirst made known .one such {0\ sihogae). Probably^ 
therefore, many observers will prefer to regard Gladocarpella 
at most a sub-genus. ; 

Out of fourteen species of Cladocavpm included by Nuttixkg. 
among the American Plumulariidae, twelve have the characteristic 
gonosome as described above; in the other two it is unknown. A 
later species described by Allman— pectmiferus —^lias also the' 
typical gonosome. In OladocarpeUa a single hydrocladium may- 
give origin to several phylactocarps consisting of distinct interr 
nodes, of which from one to three bear gonangia, while the re¬ 
mainder support only sarcothecae. 

ClADOCARPELLA MULTISEPTATA Bale. 

OladocarpeUa muUiseptata, Bale, Endeavour '' Rept.^. 

Part iii., 1915, p. 304, pi. xlvii., figs. 1-6. 

In the original description I have indicated the distinctions’ 
between this species and Cladocarpnis (?) hathyzonatus, Ritchie, a 
closely allied form; and the Cladocarpm dbogae of Billard's- 
‘‘ SibogaReport is equally nearly related to the present species. 
In C, sihogae the hydrothecae seem in lateral view more gradually 
enlarged towards the aperture, and a more noticeable difierence- 
is in the septal ridges, which in C, sibogae number two to. five, 
while in 0. multiseptata there are about nine to fourteen. Billard 
says that thesd ridges are found only in certain internodes, and 
according to his figures these may be the most recently formed ones ^ 
but in C. multiseptata their presence or absence seems to be a 
matter of age, the proximal internodes having them, while those 
nearer the ends of the hydrocladia show no trace of them. 

{7. nhogae is said to have two to four sarcothecaei between two* 
hydrocladia, in (7. multiseptata there are usually nine to twelve. 

Cladocarpus multiapertus^ Billard (“ Siboga Report) is suffi¬ 
ciently distinguished from these species by the sarcothecae, which 
are mostly provided with two orifices in addition to the lateral one. 
Its gonosome has not been observed, 

Hyi>ra, sp. 

The brown hydra commonly found about Melbourne has beem 
hitherto generally referred to H. oligactis, the only species wbichr^ 
according to Hincks, agrees with it in regard to the so-called 
** stalked condition. Later researches, however, especially by 
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Pr. A. Brauer,^ have established the fact that another European 
species exists, sharing with II. oligactis the stalked condition, but 
differing from it in several particulars not recognised by the older 
observers; and the description renders it probable that our com¬ 
mon species may be associated with this new form, unless, which 
is not unlikely, it may prove distinct from both. It is also possible 
that more than one species may be represented among the forms, 
which we have been accustomed to call H. oligactis, 

Trembley, in his famous memoir, described three species, which 
he called the first, second, and third species (according to the 
order in which he observed them), and to British observers, at 
least from Johnston onwards, these have been known respectively 
as H. viridis, II. vulgaris, and F. oligactis. Continental observers, 
have moi'e commonly, in disregard of priority, referred to the two* 
last as H. grisea and E. fusca; in many cases, however, they have- 
confused the species, and, as Bedot remarks, have named theiv 
specimens solely according to their colour or their abundance^ 
calling them grisea, fusca, or carnea, according as they are grey, 
brow’ll, or rose, and vulgaris when they are very abundant. Brauer’^ 
himself, in an earlier paper, referred to the species subsequently 
found by him to be new, as JI. fusca, and called the true E. fusca; 
or E. oligactis, E. sp. In his later paper he corrects this, and 
reduces the European species to four, namely, E. viridissima, II. 
vulgaris, E. oligactis, and //. polypus. In regard to the first 
three, therefore, he comes into line with British observers, except 
that he errs in using the name E. viridissima instead of E. viridis. 
The newdy established species, which he calls E. polypus Lin., is* 
not Limit’s E. polypus, as showm by Bedot,^ who names the species^ 
II. hraueri, 

Annandale,* in his paper on the common hydra of Bengal, has- 
described under the name of E. orientalis a species which he finds^ 
very nearly allied to E. oligactis (called by him E. diatcid), but 
which he considers distinct. It is abundant in India, and is the' 
only species which he has found there. 

Von Lendenfeld,^ in 1885, described E. hexactinella from a pool 


1 A. Brauer—Die Bennenniing tind Unterscheidung: der Hydra-axten. Zool. Anz., Bd. xxxiii.,. 
S. 790, 1908. 

2 A. Brauer—fiber die Entwicklung: von Hydra. Zeitsch. t. wissensch. Zoologie, lii. 2, S. 169^ 
1891. 

3 M. Bedofc. Sur la Nouienclafetire des Hydres. Zool. Anzejff., Bd. xxxix., No. 19/20,1912. 

4 N, Annandale. The Common Hydra of Bengal. Mem. Asiatiq^Soe. of Bengal, I., No. 16,. 
p. 339,1906. 

5 R. von Ijendenfel I. Hydra hexactitialla^ nova species, Proc- Binn. Soc. N.S.W., pt. 4,. 
p. 679,1885. 
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Moore Park, near Sydney, but the characters given do not 
suffice for identification. 

The characters made use of by Brauer in discriminating the 
.species include, in addition to those recognized by the older 
observers, the sexual condition, the form of the egg, and the num¬ 
ber of distinct forms of xiematoc‘ysts present. Without these 
details identification is uncertain. 

For the assistance of observers who may engage in the study 
of our local species, I append the following diagnoses, couiplled 
from the descriptions of Brauer and Annandale and other authors. 

IL viridis Lin,—Body cylindrical or gradually more slender 
towards the lower extremity, not stalked. Tentacles 6-10, shorter 
than the body. Three sorts of nematocysts. Hermaphrodite. Egg 
.spherical, with reticulated, nearly smooth surface. Colour grass- 
green. Syn.—//. viridushna Pallas; //. yracili^ Aga^iz, 

IL vulgaris Pallas.—Body cylindrical, not stalked. Tentacles 
7-12, little longer or not longer than the body. Four sorts of 
nematocysts. Hermaphrodite. Egg spherical, set with coarse 
spines which are expanded or bifid at the tips, dcKuduous, Coloxir 
brown, orange, gray, reddish, yellowish. Syn,—//. grisea Lin., 
H, alfenvata Pallas,? II. avranfmea Ehrenberg, IL ridjra Lewes, 
H. hrunnea Templeton, IL tremhleyi Haacke. 

E. oligactis Pallas.—Body ** stalked,^’ 2-3 cm. long. Tentacles 
6-8, long, capable of great extension to several times as loxig as 
the body. Three sorts of nematocysts. Dioecious. Gonads on the 
whole body except on the stalk-like part. Eggs mostly adhereiit in 
groups, subspherical, with very short simple spines. Colour, gray, 
bro-wn, reddish. Syn,— IL fmm Lin., IL carnea Agassiz, IL 
rhaetiea Asper, IL roeseli Haacke, IL rhhfica Asper, IL verrucosa 
TTempleton, H. dioecia Downing. 

E. hraueri Bedot, Body '^stalked,” not more thaxx 2 cm. long, 
miQistly 1-1Tentacles much longer than the body. Pour sorts of 
nematocysts. Hermaphrodite. Gonads borne only on the distal 
part of the body. Eggs attached singly, convex above, with short 
simple spine®, flat and smooth below. Colour*, gray, brown. Syn,— 
E. folyjms Brauer (not Lin.) 

E. orimtalis Annandale,—Body “stalked,’’ 1^-3 cm, long. 
Tentacles 5-6, long, capable of great extension (to 3-6 times as long 
as the body). Three sorts of nematocysts. Dioecious. Gonads 
confined to the upper part of the body. Normal eggs spherical, set 
with fine spines which are bifid or expanded at the tip. Abnormal 
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<iggs (pathological) siuootli, with a ismall projection at the distal 
pole. Colour, orauge-brown to deep olive-green. 

j?/. attenuate Pallas.—Brauer says that this is Bosel’s strawy- 
yellow polyp/’ that it has never been found again, and that it is. 
probably only a colour-variety of E, vulgaris. Brauer strangely 
overlooks the remarks of Johnston, who observed this form. He- 
says: Ihis, \Yhich is represented very exactly in the plates of 

EdseFs beautiful work, is a larger animal than H. vulgaris, and 
comparatively rare, less sensible to external impressions, and of a 
more gracile form. Its colour is a dilute olive-green, with paler 
tentacula, which are considerably longer than the body, and hang 
like silken threads in the water waving to and fro without assum¬ 
ing that regular circular disposition which they commonly do in 
the //. viridis,^^ Hincks, however, like Brauer and Bedot, thinks, 
is is probably a variety of //. vulgaris. Syn.— H. pallens Lin. 

Jl. hexactinella von Lendenfeld.—^Von Lendenfeld describes the 
body as perfectly cylindrical, and 15 mm. in length, while the 
tentacles when fully extended, are said to reach only 5 mm. The* 
body is colourless, and there are tw^o sorts of nematocysts. It 
can be distinguished from other Hydras by the constancy in the* 
number of arms, •which is invariably six. These tentacles are all 
equal in length and thickness, and the angles between them are per¬ 
fectly equal, measuring 60°. Such regularity has been observed 
in no other species. It appears that in this respect our Hydra is 
more highly <leveloped than the others, as the number of antimeres- 
has been defined.” 

The stalked ” condition referred to in these descriptions is not 
a permanent character, but is merely a distension resulting from 
recent feeding, which affects only the upper part of the body, so 
that the lower part has by comparison a stalk-like appearance. The 
young Hydra, so long as the body-cavity communicates with that 
of the parent, assumes a similar form when food has heoii taken 
by the latter. This differentiation of the alimentary tract, prac¬ 
tically into stomach and intestine, marks a higher stage of develop¬ 
ment than that attained by such forms as II, viridis. 

Jickeli, in his paper* on Hydra)- figures the four different forms* 
of nematocysts found in the genus. First we have the large form, 
which has a stout ovate capsule, truncate at the smaller end, with a- 


1 C. F. Jickeli. Ueber den histioloijiachen Ban von Hhidendriam Ebrb. mid Byth'a h„ 
Morpholog*. Jahrb., Bd. viii., p..373, T. xviii., (In fig. 3 the lettering is evidently wrong,, 

the letters j8 and y—called h and e in the text—should be transposed). 
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thread many times the length of the capsule, barbed, and coiled 
round the longitudinal axis. Secondly, the smaU form, nearly 
round, containing a short smooth thread, which forms a spiral oi 
one coil only. Ihese two types are found in all the species. In 
J£. oliffoctis (called by Jickeli £. vulgaris) is found a third sort, 
consisting of an oblong or elliptic capsule, as ’long as the large 
form, but much narrower, with a barbed thread which forms two 
or three loose loops running lengthwise. E. vulgaris (E. grisea of 
Jickeli) also has this type, and in addition a fourth form, of 
medium size, with a barbed thread coiled about the longitudinal 
axis. The last form occurs in E. viridis also. According to 
■Jickeli’s figures the large nematocysts of E. vulgaris much exceed 
m size those of the other species figured by him. Brauer, in his 
paper of 1908, describes his E. polypus (E. braueri) as ’havin^^ 
like E. vulgaris, four sorts of nematocysts, and remarks particu- 
Jarly that the large form is much larger than the corresponding^ 
form in E, oligaciis. In //. orientalis, according to Annandak 
there occurs occasionally a form intermediate in size between the 
large and the small forms, but whether of the third or the fourth 
type mentioned above is not stated. Von Lendenfeld savs that 
E hexactmella has two sorts of cnidoblasts, with different cnido- 


Euiopean species admitted by him. //. oligactis is there called 
JI. sp.?. E vulgarts is called //. grisea, and the form now named 
E. braueri is called E. fusca. 

r* observations on Australian Hvdras 

tioT.r''^ features which, according to the foregoing descrip- 

M LTorr"! " l^inating th. .peoii 

m,v the bodv 

a. wmISt r“f ’ 

there were tT ^ majority of cases 

Z Z : -“y case. 

;ic®«cff«eZf/Ts^LrXble''^L"\^''”' Lendenfeld founds his E.' 
specimens from a J " T- 

■cannot prove the imra^' ^reed m possessinar six tentacles 

prove the invariability of the species in this respect. In a 
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^lide of IL hexactinella sent to me by Mr. Whitelegge, who first 
observed it, two hydranths out of seven possessed five tentacles 
-only. Sexual products were apparently not observed. 

I have seen only the two usual forms of nematocysts in such 
Hydras as I have examined, but I should hesitate, in the absence of 
iull series of sections, to decide that no others were present, as 
the intermediate types appear much less common, and more likely, 
from their delicate structure, to be overlooked. In the specimens 
of H. hexaciinella I find the large form in two distinct sizes, 
averaging respectively about 13/^ and 10/^ in length, both sizes 
being very abundant, while intermediate ones are very rare. In 
.-some sections of the common species which I have seen the large 
nematocysts measured about 1.5^. 

Judging from Mr. Whitelegge’s specimens I have no doubt that 
J{. hexaciinella is one of the stalked’’ forms, and I think that 
Von Lendenfeld was mistaken in stating the length of the tentacles, 
when fully extended, as only 5 mm., or one-third ithe length of the 
body. Ihe figure shows the body very long and slendter, and the 
tentacles short, but the case is probably similar to that of H, 
•orientalis, of which Annandale says that when the body is very 
much elongated, the tentacles are never fully extended. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate XVI. 

JFig. 1.— Ophiodes australis, n.sp. 

J'ig. 2.— Sertularella rentoni Bartlett. 

.Fig. 3.— Sertularia McCalluml (Bartlett). 

Fig. 4.— Sertularia- McCalluml (Bartlett). 

Fig. 5.— Sertularella diaphana (Allman). 

X 40. 

Plate XVII. 

Fig. 1.— Fliimularia rotunda Mulder and Trebilcock. 

Fig. 2.— Fliimularia evert a Mulder and Trebilcock. 

Fig. 3.— Flumularia corrugatissima Mulder and I’rebilcock. 

Fig. 4,— Fhnmdaria scahra Lamarck. 

Fig. 5.— Flumularia scahra Lamarck. 

Fig. 6.— Flumularia halei Bartlett. 

Fig. 7.— Aglaophenia n. sp. 

Fig. 8.— Aglaophenia haheri^n.sp. 

x80. 
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Art, XIII .—Notes on EucaLypt Leaves occwrrmg in the 
Tertiary Beds at Bulla* 

By R, T. PATTON, B.Sc. 

(With One Text Figure). 

[Read 7th November, 1918J. 

The fossils occur in a fine mudstone beneath the newer basalts 
These leaf beds were found by Mr. James, B.Sc., last year, and 
contain many other leaves besides those of Eucalypts. These leaves, 
are small, narrow and pointed, which indicates rather adverse con¬ 
ditions of life. These leaves are too simple for any identification, 
work. Besides the leaves, casts were found which appeared to be 
of a lycopodinaceous character, and other casts appeared to be* 
tliose of crushed stems. Hie beds appear to have been laid down 
along the banks of the stream. The Eucalypt leaves appear to* 
belong to one general type. We must bear in mind, w:hen dealing* 
w'ith fossil Eucalypts, the wide variability of the genus at the pre¬ 
sent day, and although we cannot say whether this variability 
existed in geological times, still it must not be left out of account.. 
It is recognised that to differentiate Eucalypts on herbarium 
material is often impossible. 

In the Geol. Survey Records, Vol. L, are given, by H Beaney. 
M.A., some figures of fossil Eucalypt leaves from Berwdek. Some 
of these do not possess sufficient differences to be classified as 
different species. * These belong more or less to two general types- 
of leaves. Eucalyptus prl.ecoriacea forms an exception. This is- 
a very doubtful Eucalypt. 

All of the leaves from Bulla belong to one general type. I do- 
not think *vve are justified in making species out of material whicb 
all conforms to a general type. 

The leaves are moderately broad, lanceolate and slightly falcate. 
The marginal vein is moderately removed from the edge, and is*, 
only slightly indented. The lateral veins diverge at an angle of 
about and are not widely distant apart. The leaf is approxi¬ 
mately symmetrical. The margins gradually fade into the petiole* 
and do not meet it abruptly. 

Taking these casts generally they do not differ very much from 
those figured in Vol. I., Geological Survey Records. The Bulla 
leaves bear a resemblance to those of E. rostrata, which is found 
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growing along the river close bj, and if the nodules found with the 
leaves be fruits the resemblance is still closer, but it would be 
unwise to suggest that the fossils are those of E. rostrata. Ihese 
fossils give an insight into the evolution of the Eucalypts. The 
earliest stage, represented by- the Bloodwoods, had been passed, 
but how far the genus had progressed it is impossible to say from 
these alone. 




An D—Cisaeval type of fossil Emcalypt at 

E— A common leaf with the Encalypt leaves. 
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Akt. XIV.— N'ote on tlie Real Significance of the Michelson- 
Moiiey Expe^-iment. 

By E. F. J. love, M.A., D.Sc. 

(University of Melbourne). 

[Eead 7tli November, 1918]. 

In the year 1887, Michebon and Morleyi published their well- 
known research having for its object the detection and measure¬ 
ment of the speed and direction of the earth's motion relative to 
the ether of space. The apparatus employed by them at the time 
was fully adequate to their purpose; as subsequently modified by 
Michelson,2 it became capable of afiording measurements of con¬ 
siderable precision; yet the result was uniformly null. 

The o-bvious conclusion to draw was that the relative speed was 
zero; i.e., that the ether in the neighbourhood^ of the earth is 
carried along with it in its orbital motion. The difficulty of such 
a conclusion lay in the fact that all other investigations, carried 
out up to that—or even the present—date, go to prove that the 
relative speed in question and the earth’s orbital velocity are 
indistinguishable; in other words, that the earth’s motion leaves 
the ether undisturbed.^ 

In 1892, Fitzgerald^ and Lorentz^ independently suggested their 
(now famous) “ contraction hypothesis ” as a way out of the diffi¬ 
culty. This asserts that a material body, when set in motion, 
undergoes a change of linear diiiiension in the (direction of that 
motion. As the phenomena of electrolysis had already proved the 
mutual actions of atomi^ in the molecule to be,, in part at least, 
electrical, the occifrrence of so?ne such change could hardly be 
disputed; it .only, needed recognition; but, its sign and amount 
were alike undetermined by such phenomena as those of electro¬ 
lysis. Fitzger^d and torentz accordingly suggested that the 
change might, dor ajl that was known at the time, very well be a 

contraction, of the right amount to account fo-r Michelson and 
- ^ -:- 

1 Phil. [v.], xxiv., 1887, p. 449. 

2 Am. JminBu Sct liv,}, iii.., 1897, p. 475. Matisy' later writers se^m 'hi have overlooked this 

ititeresring paper. , ■ ^ , ■ . . - 

3 The term ** neijjhboorhood," as ttie paper'quotek in note 2 shows, must beniberally inter¬ 
preted. 

i Whieh is not quite the same thing as saying that the ether is at rest in space. 

5 Hature, xlvi., 1892, p. 165. 

4 Versl. d- fc. akad. van Wet., 1892-3, p. 74. 
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Morley’s negative result. Iheir discussion really proved that the 
Michelson-Morley experiment vras not conclusive as to the relative 
“motion in question; Michelson apparently accepted this point of 
view, as in his paper of 1897,^ he specifies the hypotheses 

(a) Independence of motion; 

(b) The contraction hypothesis; 

(c) Influence of the earth on the ether at the distance appar¬ 

ently required by his experiments, 

;as all about equally difficult to credit. 

During the next ten years, Larmor and Lorentz, working inde- 
j)endently, developed the mathematical consequences of a new 
volectrodynamic theory, in which the atoms of matter were regarded 
.as complexes of positive and negative electrons, capable of free 
miotion, in a medium which that motion left undisturbed. Larmor^ 
was the first to succeed in extending the computations of this theory 

the second order of small quantities, and so to conclude— 

(a) That the contraction posited by Fitzgeraldi and Loren tz 
'would necessarily take place in matter constructed from such 
.^atoms. 

(b) That its magnitude would be independent of the chemical 
■nature of the moving matter. 

(c) That this magnitude would he numerically equal to half the 
square of the astronomical Constant of Aberration; i.e., precisely 
4:hat required to account for Michelson and Morley’s results. 

(d) That these results would consequently comei into line with the 
positive results o-f other experiments as evidence for the equality, 
within the limits of experimental error, of the earth’s orbital 
velocity with the relative velocity of the earth and the ether. 

Larmor’s result was often misunderstood at the time, as it was 
.supposed—^though quite erroneously^—^to be dependent on his 
special theory of electronic structure; but its pertinence was some¬ 
thing more than confirmed when Lorentz ^ proved that the contrac- 
"tion was not -a mere second approximation, but an exact result of 
■their electrodynamic theory. 

In all probability these investigations would have been regarded 
'as conclusive, but for the reluctance, long felt by chemists and 
physicists alike, to accept a purely electrodynamic theory of 


1 See note 2, supra. 

2 Aether and Matter, pp. 17S-176. 

3 Lamior had actually anticipated (l.c., p. 86) and warnetl his readers against this misuiterpre- 
-tation of his general argument. 

4 Proo. Amst. Acad. (English edition), vL, p. 809, 
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inertia. It was possibly owing to this reluctance that the experi¬ 
ments of Morley and Miller i which proved the null result of the 
Michelson-Morley experiment to be independent of the material of 
which the apparatus was constructed, were regarded more as a 
cause for wonder than as—what they really were—a brilliant con¬ 
formation of Larmor’s predictions 
Times have changed. Owing to researches such as those in. 

which Thomson, the Curie’s and Rutherford were pioneers_ 

researches far removed from the domain of experimental optics— 
the electron theory of atomic constitution may be r^arded as. 
firmly established, quite as much so as the atomic theory itself. 
Ihis being the case, we are entitled to assume it as the basis o£ 
argument, instead of its conclusion. Under these conditions, the- 
occurren^ of the Fitzgerald-Lorentz contraction is no longer a. 
hypothesis, but an immediate deduction from our theory of matter.. 
The Michelson-Morley experiment, combined with this deduction* 
then takes its rightful place among the evidences for the relative- 
independence of material and etherial motion—a place of pre¬ 
eminence, as it is the only experiment on the subject yet designed,, 
much less completed, in which quantities of the second order of 
smallness are involved in measurable fashion. This, then, we take- 
to be Its real significance; it is a valuable piece of evidence, 
perhaps the most .valuable we have, in favour of the very theory- 
which it was at first supposed to have disproved. 

If this idea be correc-t, it is important to notice that it holds- 
^d independently of all questions as to the relation between the- 
^rentzian electrodynamics and modern relativity doctrines 
mether the Principle of Relativity be the expression of a profound- 
physical truth or a brilliant mathematical speculation, the signifi¬ 
cance of Michelson and Morley’s result, as a demonstration of the- 
the „ a, „d 


1 Phil, [Vi.], ix., 1905, p. 680. 
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Art. XV *.—Contributions to the Flora of Australia, No, 27, 
By ALFRED J. EWART, D.Sa, Ph.D. 

(G-overnment Botanist of Victoria and Professor of Botany and Plant 
Physiology in the Melbonme University). 

(With Plate XVIII.) 

[Read 7th November, 1918]. 

In connection with the work of the Plant Names Committee, 
:and also owing to the issue of Mr. Maiden’s “ Census of New South 
Wales Plants,” it has been necessary to investigate the scientific 
jiames in use for a number of Victorian Plants. In most cases it 
w^as a question of which of two names had priority, but in a few 
cases doubt had arisen as to whether a plant recorded as Victorian 
w^as really a native of Victoria or not. Ihe decision arrived at 
is given in the following pages, with a reference to the evidence 
where it seemed necessary to give it. 

In addition at the end of the present paper some observations 
■on the growth in girth of the Elm are recorded. 

Acacia buxifolia, A. Gunn. (A. lunata, Sieb.). (Leguminosae). 

“Box Leaf Acacia.” 

Acacia linifolia, Willd. “Flax Acacia.” 

The question has been raised as to whether this plant is really a 
native of Victoria. The Herbarium contains specimen collected in 
<jippsland, Victoria, by Mr. Howitt in 1884. 

Acacia longifolia, Willd. “Sallow Acacia.” 

The following plants formerly classed as varieties, namely, Acacia 
murconata, Wild., A. Sophorae, R.Br., and A. floribunda, Sieb,, 
have been again raisedi by Mr. Maiden to specific rank. The mat¬ 
ter is rather one of convenience and personal judgment than of 
scientific investigation, and hence for uniformity these plants may 
T>e recognised as three additional species to the list of Victorian 
Acacias. 

Acacia salicina, LiiidL, var. varians. “Willow Acacia.” 

Black states that this vaadety should be found near the Murray. 
So far no Victorian specimens of it have been found. 
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Acacia subtilineevis, F. v. j\J, (Leguniinosae).' “Eastern Acaoi.-i,”’ 

Tins plant was recorded as Victorian by Baron von Mueller 
Tbe nearest locality is from Mt., Inley, N.S. Wales, It must there¬ 
fore be deleted from the Victorian Flora. 


Alhagi camblorum, Fisch. (Leguniinosae). “ Camel Thorn.” 

Rutherglen. G. H. Adcoc-k, F.L.S., 10/1/1918. A native of 
Central Asia and the Orient. 

This is the first record of this plant as growing wild in Vic¬ 
toria. The plant grows luxuriantly near the Murdering Hut 


p ^ uear me iViurderiiig Hut 

eek, and on the spoil of a dam near Mclnerney’s, about three^ 
miles away. It first appeared about two or three years ago and 
was then cut down. ® ’ 

Alvsicaepus vaginalis, D.C. (Fabrieia nummulariaefolia, Ktz.). 


Darwin, Dr. Gilruth, 1918. 

Ibis plant was recorded from North Australia, generallv with 
out any previous record attaching it to a definite locality in the' 
Northern Territory. It appears to be common, and Dr GilruJh 
forms nie that it is a valuable fodder plant, carrying particu 
larly in the wet season more stock than anything el^ “aII stock 
are extremely fond of it, especially in thi pre-flowering sW 

avidity.'' ^ somewhat woody it is eaten wfth 

TrtpicTand'Lt! in the old world 

o. l- r'‘“- 

Desert Alyssuin.” 
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Bbazknia Schrrberi, Gmel. (Njmphacaceae). ‘‘ Water Shield.’" 

Syst. 853 (B. purpurea. Gasp. Journ. Sc. Acad. List IV., 
1873-4.) 

Oallistemon LINEAUIS, D.C. (Myrtaceae). 

As no Victorian specimens of this species are known it must 
be deleted from the Victorian Flora. 

Oallistemon rugulosus, B.C. (1829). (Myrtaceae). 

This name replaces that of C. coccineus, F. v. M., 1859. 

Oallistemon Siebbbi, D.O. (1828). 

The question has arisen as to whether C. pithyoides, Miquel, is 
not a form of the same species. The two plants have, however, a 
very different external facies,"" and the latter has hairs on the 
stem and young leaves, more scattered fruits, narrower leaves 
with a different internal structure!. Hence both species must 
stand. 

Oalochilus Holtzei, F. V, M. (Orclndaceae). 

Near Darwin, Nth. Australia, M. Holtze, 1892. 

This plant is recorded in the Victorian Naturalist, March, 1892, 
and was inadvertently omitted from the Flora of the Northern 
Territory. 

Oaltha intuoloba, F. V. M., and Caltha Novae Zealandiak, 
Hook. (Ranunculaceae). 

Mueller apparently included under the former species the latter 
one also. Both names stand as valid species. C. introloba has 
white flowers which are larger than the yellow flowers of C. Novae 
Zealandicae. Hill (Annals of Botany, 1918, p. 421) distin¬ 
guishes the former species by the leaf appendages being folded at 
an angle of 45^0 to the petiole, and in the latter being folded at 
right angles to the petiole. 

Capparis Mitchellit, Lind. (Cappandeae), ^‘Desert Caper.'" 

This name has been variously spelt with one or two terminal 
i"s. In the original description in MitchelFs Expedition it is 
apelt as above. 
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Cakdamine TENUiFOLiA, Hook, (Cruciferae), 

Journal of Botany, I., 1834, 247. 

This is given as a variety of C. hirsuta, L.,, by F. v. Mueller, 
Census L, 1882. It appears to be a valid species. 


Oassytha melantha, E. Br. (Lauraceae). Large Dodder Tiaurel 

Prolonged search during more than one season failed to dis¬ 
cover any plants of this parasite or of C. glabella showing any 
rooted attachment to the ground. Mr. Semniens, I'orester at 
Bendigo, also informs me that he has never been able to find a 
seedling of Cassytha attached to the ground. The possibility, 
therefore, existed that these species were like Cuscuta, the ordinary 
Dodder, rootless, and developed directly on the host plant. The 
fruits of C. melantha are large, and with a very viscid pulp 
which sticks readily to the stems of the host plants. The thin 
walled pulp cells contain numerous granules of a viscid material 
which later, as the pulp cells break down, give them their sticky 
nature. 

A quantity‘of ripe fruits of C. melantha were collected in 
autumn in order to germinate them. They were planted with 
and without the pulp on the surface and at varying depths. None 
germinated. The outer coat is very hard, and it was found that^-« 
to produce germination it was necessary to file the seed coats. 
Such seeds germinated in spring (September to October), and 
their development was traced up to the point of attachment of the 
Imst plant. 

The radicle escapes first, at once bends downwards and forms a 
few simple roots. (PL XVIII., Figs, a, b, c.) The other end of the 
rod-like embryo remains in the seed, absorbing food materials 
from the endosperm, and growth in length takes place from the 
tip embedded in the seed to form a strongly arched stem, thick 
tlie base and tapering towards the apex. If the seed is deeply 
Buried it does not appear above the surface; but if near the sur¬ 
face it is raised upwards by the straightening of the bent portion, 
and not by the elongation of the straight basal portion. When 
the end<^perm has been absorbed, the absorbent apex of the stem 
shakes ofi the seeds and escapes, the last scale leaves being deve¬ 
loped while stiH in the seed, (PL XVIII., Fig. j.). No cotyledons 
are develop^. The first scale leaf is from 2 to 3^ inches from 
the base of the stem. If the stem is cut above it, a lateral sboot 
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develops in the axil o-f the scale leaf (Fig. m). If the stem is 
ivilled from a point below the first scale leaf, the basal part 
remains living for weeks, increases in diameter, but ultimately 
ihe roots die and the thick basal green shoot follows suit. (Fig. 
,h). In one such case after persisting for three months a crop of 
witches' broom-like outgrowths formed at the apex, one of which 
-developed into a slender twining shoot. (Fig. n). The seedlings 
.*of C. melantha therefore resemble those of Cnscuta in having no 
-cotyledons, but differ in having an early rooted stage. After a 
.good parasitic attachment has been formed the basal part shrivels 
.andi dies. In one respect the germination is quite peculiar, 
namely, in the fact that the apex of the stem is the absorbing 
organ, and remains in the seed until all the food material has 
been absorbed, usually developing scale leaves in the seed before 
it is finally w’ithdrawn. In this respect the germination of 
4Jassytha melantha is unique, and it would be. of interest to know 
whether all the species of Cassytha behave similarly, and also 
■whether tliey are all devoid of cotyledons. 

Casuarina stricta, Ait., replaces Oasuarina quadrivalvis, 
Labill. (1806). (Casuarineae). 

It is to be regretted that the well-known name of C. quadrivalvis 
must go, but there seems to be no other course possible. The same 
•change has been made by Mr. Maiden. (FI. N.S. Wales, II., 
142.) ^ 

CoPROSMA REPEN8, Hook. t (Rubiaceae). 

The question of the relationship of this plant to Coprosma 
3 )umila, Hook, f., has been raised. Both names really refer to 
the same plant. The former name was first given in Hooker's 
Flora Antarctica, I., 22, p. 16. In the appendix (Flora Ant- 
.arctica, II., 542), the name of C. pumila is given but really refers 
■to the same plant, hence the former name stands. In Hooker's 
Flora of New Zealand, C. pumila is quoted from Hook, Flora 
Antarctica, I., p. 22, and C. repens from I., p. 23; but the 
-quotations are incorrect. C. repens is on p, 22, and G. pumila 
is only mentioned in the appendix. 

Didiscus pilosus, Sm., replaces Didlscus pdsillus, .F. v. M., and 
Didiscus Bbnthami, Domin., replaces D. pilosus, Benth. 

Didymothbca pleiococca, F. V. M, (Phytolaccaceae), now becomes 
OvROSTEMON CYCLOTHfiCA, R, Br. 
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Dodonaea viscosa, L. (Sapindaceae). “Giant Hop-Bush.’^ 

The question has arisen as to whether the variety spathulata of 
this species is not sufficiently distinct to be recognized as a dis¬ 
tinct species. If so, at leas-t four other varieties., namely, 
angustifolia, asplenifolia,j attenuata, and cuneata would need 
corresponding specific recognition. Although the extreme forms^ 
look very distinct, all grades of transition occur between these* 
varieties, and it is evident that we are dealing with a plant in 
which the segregation of a plant into a well marked species-- 
adapted to different habitats is taking place, but is not yet 
completed. In a century or two botanists may be justified in* 
recognizing all five species. 


Dysphania. 

This genus has been tranferred from the Chenopodiaceae to the- 
Caryophyllaceae, with which it appears to have a closer*affinity. 

Eleusine indica, Gaertn. (Gramineae). “Indian Eleusine'^ 

Matarauca, VIL, Dr. J. A. Gilruth. 1918. ''Like Paspalum,. 
eaten very readily by stock. 

This gi-ass is native to New South Wales and Queensland, but is^ 
a newv record for the Northern Territory. Like immature Sorghunoa 
it contains a cyanogenetic glucoside yielding hydrocyanic acid, 
when macerated in water or eaten by stock, and hence capable of 
poisoning or injuring the latter when eaten in quantity. 


Eriostemon AMPLiFOLius, F. v. M. (Phebalium amplifoliuin), 
nomen nudum. 

This plant was described by Baron von Mueller in 1884, in the- 
Melbourne Chemist and Druggist, Dec., 1884, as follows:— 
Collected by C. M. Walter.^' 

" Eriostemon amplifolius, F. v. M. It has very large, flat, 
broadly ovate or somewhat rliomboid leaves of rather thick texture* ^ 
and of slightly purplish hue, more frequent in the genus Boronia 
than in Eriostemon. Neither flowers or fruit were found.’’ No* 
locality is given, but the previous species described, Eriostemoir 
Coxii, is from the Murrumbidgee, N.S. Wales. There are no* 
specimens of E. amplifolium in the National Herbarium, and 
no trace of this species can be found. The description is so 
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incomplete that even if the species actually exists and were 
refound it would be impossible to identify it with certainty with 
the above named, which must therefore be regarded as a per¬ 
manent nomen nudum and deleted from the list of Australian 
Plants. 

Eucalyptus coriacea, A. Ounn., replaces E. PAuciPLORAy 8ieb., see* 
Maiden’s El. of N.S.W., vol. ii., 117. 

Eucalyptus diversifolia, Bonpl., replaces E. santaltfolia, E.v. INF. 

Eucalyptus fruticetorum, E. v. M., replaces E. polybractea,. 
see Maiden’s El. of N.S.W., v., 27. 

Eucalyptus radiata, Sieb. (E. amygdalina, var. radiata). 

This variety was at one time raised to specific rank as E. 
numerosa, Maiden, but Mr. Maiden now suppresses his own name- 
in favour of the above. (See Maiden’s El. of New South Wales,. 
II., p. 147.) 

Eucryphta. 

This genus is transferred from the Saxifragaceae to the Eucry- 
phiaceae, but the genu^ Bauera remains in the Saxifragaceae. 

Gaillardia pulchella, Eouger. (Compositae). “Painted Gaillardia.”* 

Mildura, C. French, junr., November, 1917. 

A native of North America, apparently an .escape from cultiva¬ 
tion, and appearing in hundreds in the Mildura district. 

Gyrostemon cotinifolius, Desf., stands in place of Codonocarpus 
COTINIFOUUS, F. V. M. 

Hedycaria CuimiNGHAMi, Tul. (1855) is replaced by H. 
ANGUSTiFOLiA, Gunn. (1838), which is the older name. The 
former name was adopted by F. v. Mueller, and has been locally 
used; the latter name was used by Bentham. 

IxiA LUTEA, Baker. (Irideae). “Yellow Corn Lily.” 

Avoca, Vic., per J. Callander. October, 1917. 

A garden escape, spreading in the Avocf^ district. 
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Koeleria phleoides, var. azohensis, Domin. (Oramineae). 

St. Eloy D’Alton, Dimboola, 1917. 

A depauperate specimen of a variety recently described, not 
previously recorded from Victoria, and probably introduced. The 
variety differs from the type in having hairy glumes, and being 
more stunted in all respects. The grass was identified by Pro¬ 
fessor Hitchcock, Agrostologist to the United States of America. 

Lbpidium rotundum, D.C. (Cruciferae). “ Veined Pepper wort ” 

(Lepidium phlebopetalum, F. v. M.). 

Loeanthus miraculosus, MIq. (Loranthaceae). 

Bentham gives this as L. pendulus, var. parviflora, but Mr. 
Maiden, in the Census of New South Wales Plants, 1916, raises it 
to specific rank. Although thei differences from L. pendulus are 
not very great (smaller leaves and flowers and the latter often 
4-partite, etc.), the plant seems to form a constant and well 
marked type, with a facies distinct from L. pendtdus. Miquel, in 
Plantae Preissianae, I., p. 281, 1844-5, quotes a species, No. 6, 
under a manuscript name of Lehmanns’, as L Melaleucae, which 
is the same as the following species, No. 7, L. miraculosus, and 
strict priority rule requires that the earlier name should stand. 
Ijehmann, as editor of the work, presumably consented to the 
publication of the M.S. name, but as the whole article on Loran¬ 
thaceae is by Miquel, it would seem to be more appropriate to 
retain his own name for the species, namely, L. miraculosus. 

Martykta fragrans, Lindl. (Pedalineae). “Fragant Martynia.” 

Yalca, J. McKenzie, Esq., April, 1918. Probably a garden 
-^ape. This is its first appearance in Victoria as growing wild. 

Myrioputllum propinquum, a, Gunn. (1839), is replaced by 
Myriophyllum intermbdum, D.O. (1828), the older name. 

Olkaria CtLUTiKC^A, Bcnth. (Oompositae). “ Swamp Aster.” 

The question has been raised as to whether the varieties 
and araria^ which were raised to specific rank by F. v. 
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Mueller are not really distinct species. It seems, howeyer, to be- 
impossible to form any satisfactory line of demarcation between 
these varieties and, 0. glutinosa. 

PniELEA PUNICEA, R. Br., var. breviloba. (Tiiymelacaceae). 

“Purple-weed.” 

Daly lliver Farm, J. R. Coney,. Esq., Manager, per Dr. Gilruth.. 

This plant is said to be poisonous to stock, which will only eat 
it when cut up with other herbage. The plant is recorded in the 
Flora of the Northern Territory, pp. 197, 285 as being poisonous, 
but as in the case of some otlier species suspected of poisonous- 
properties, the poisonous principle has not been extracted and. 
determined, and the nature of the poisonous action is uncertain. 
As aU Pimeleas contain strong, tough fibre, the possibility of a. 
mechanical action must always be taken into consideration. 

Selago corymbosa, L. (Scrophulariaceae). “Selage or Wacerfinder.*^ 

Bairnsdale, Vic., per 6. Renner, Esq., March, 1918. 

This plant has not been previously collected in Victoria. It is. 
a native of South Africa. 

Spyridium ERiocKPiiALUM, Fenzl., and S. VKXiLLrFERUM, Reissk. 

A question of the synonomy of these two species arose, but om 
investigation both appeared to be distinct. 

Thryptomene ericaea, F. V. M. (Myrtaceae). 

This plant appears to be confined to South Australia, and hence* 
must be deleted from the Victorian Flora. 

TRIGLOCHIN. 

Ostenfeld, in Dansk Botani-sh Arkiv, 1918, 30, gives a revisiom 
of the ann^ial species of Triglochin and recognizes the following:— 

Triglochin calcitrapa, Hook. Vic., T., S.A., W.A., N.S.W., Q- 
,, Stowardi, N, E. Brown. W.A. 

,, turrifera, Ewart. Vic, 

,, centrocarpa, Hook. All six States. 

,, minutissima, F. v. M. V., S.A., W.A. 

,, tricophora, Nees. W.A. 

,, Muelleri, Buchenau. W.A. 
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Ostenfeld also gives a key to the annual species. Including the 
perennial species, the following would be the key as modified 
to include all the Australian species of Triglochin at present 
recognized. 

ANNUALS. 

I.—Fruits of three nutlets falling from a central axis. 

A. Carpels with free apex, the three fertile ones with a 

reflexed apical mucro j fruit turbinate - - T, mucronata 

B. Carpels united up to apex, no apical mucro, fruit 
linear or pyramidal to ovoid. 

(a) Carpels with well developed, mostly incurved 
basal spurs; fruit linear-pyramidal or pyramidal. 

(b) Fruit linear-pyramidal, evenly tapering from base 
towards apex; basal spurs incurved. 

1. Fruit 7 mm. long, with rather large basal 

spurs - - - - - T. calcitrajpa 

. 2. Fruit about 15 mm. long, basal spurs com¬ 
paratively small - • - - r. Stowardii 

Fruit pyramidal with conical apex, 3.5-4 mm. long; basal 

spurs not incurved - - - - - T. turn fern 

(B) Carpels with very short or hardly any basal spurs; 
fruit linear to elliptic or ovoid. 

(a) Fruit linear or linear-pyramidal. 

1. Fruit mostly linear-pyramidal, 2-4 (rarely 

5.5) mm. long; carpels with slightly dil¬ 
ated base and very short, but mostly 
distinct basal spurs - - - IT. centrocmya 

2, Fruit linear, X-1.5 mm. long; carpels with 

hardly any dilation at the base and no spurs T, minutissim(t 
Fruit oblong to elliptic or ovoid. 

1. Fruit oblong-ovoid, 2-2.5 mm. long, tapering 

into a conical apex very short, but distinct 

hasal spurs. t. trichophora 

2. Fruit elliptic, about 2 mm. long, without 

any distinct apical part; ho basal spurs - F. MuelUri 

FERBNNIALS. 

Plants 2 inches to a foot in height - - - ' - P. striata 

Si* Fruit of 3 to 6 nutlets nc|t leaving at central axis or 
sterile partitions. 

1. Flowers nearly sessile, carpels usually six - T, procsra 
' 2. Flowers sessile, <Sarpe!s usually two or three T, Maundi 
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WiTHANiA somnifbra, Duu. (Solanaceae). “Narcotic Winter 

Cherry.” 

Black Rock, Burnley, Elstermvick, and Domain (South Yarra). 
J, W. Audas, 15/5/1918. 

lliis introduced plant is ah*eady widely spread and has now 
.sufficiently established itself to be considered a naturalized alien. 
Its creeping roots are difficult to eradicate, and it has slight 
jpoisonous properties, which 'would tend to cause abortion. It is 
native to the Mediterranean Regions and Africa. 

ULMUS CAMPESTRIS, L. “Common Elm,” 

(Bate of Growth), 

The growth in circumference of a fine tree standing in the 
Herbarium grounds was followed over a year. A. smooth surface 
was prepared on a horizonal line, 5 ft. 6 in. from the ground, 
.and the measurement taken with a tape. The circumference was 
6 ft. I'O in., and no growth was shown from July until the end 
of October. Growth began in Novem.ber, but even at the middle 
of December the increase barely exceeded a quarter of an inch. 
The main growth took place from the middle of December to the 
ond of E'ebruary, and amounted to 1^ inches. The circumference 
was then 6 ft. 11.5 in. It remained stationary until Mar'ch, but 
St the beginning of April had decreased by 0.2 of an inch, and 
at the end of April by 0.3 inch. Probably this contraction is due 
to the cambium layers being no longer so highly distended as when 
actually growing. From April to June the circumference remained 
constant at 6 ft. 11.2 in.^ 

A boring taken of the tree from which sections were made 
showed that the cambial growth began nearly a month before any 
apparent increase in external girth Tras shown. Evidently the 
bark only begins to expand externally wdien the internal growing 
tissues have produced a sufficient internal pressure upon it, and 
the increasing pressure at first pushes the bark obliquely into 
cracks or spaces previously developed. It is only when a certain 
amount of cambial growth has taken place that the outermost 
portions of an irregular scaly layer of bark move outward as a 
whole, increasing the external diameter of the tree. ^ 


1 The measurements were made by a tape under constant tension diecked against a wooden 
«cale. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XVIIL 
Cassytha melantha. 

a, b, c, d, e, f, stages in germination. 

g, plant forming first parasitic attachnaent. 

h, plant with apex killed from beneath first scale leaf. 

i, apex of stem absorbing endosperm. 

j, apex of stem about to escape from seed, 
k and 1, first and second scale leaves. 

m, shoot developing in first scale leaf after removal of apex of 
- stem. 

n, decapitated stem, forming new shoots. 



Proe. R.S. Victoria, 1919. Plate XVIll. 
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Art. XVI.—0?i the Synthesis of Sugars from Fm'maldehydej 
Carbon Dioxide and Water. 

By ALFRED J. EWART, D.Sc., Ph.I). 

(Government Botanist and Professor of Botany and Plant Physiology 
in Melbourne University). 

[Read 7th November, 1918]. 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria, Vol. 30^ 
1918, p- 280, a method was described of producing sugar from 
formaldehyde by the joint action of boiling lime water and sodium 
hydrate on formaldehyde. In the earlier experiments the by¬ 
products were mainly calcium tartrate and sodium formate. In 
later experiments the by-products were calcium carbonate and 
calcium and sodium formates. The formaldehyde first used was a. 
sample of Merck's, purchased before the outbreak of war, and 
used in preference because of its supposed greater purity. It seems 
probable, however, that the appearance of tartaric acid was due 
to the formaldehyde having undergone slow' oxidation prior to 
use, possibly in the presence of a trace of some metallic or other 
oxidase, or of some accidental contamination. It is well known 
that nitric acid, for instance, wrill slowly oxidize ordinary aldehyde 
(iicetaldehyde) to glyoxal, from which tartaric acid is readily syn¬ 
thesized, as for instance by the addition of hydrocyanic acid, and 
subs 8 (iiient treatment with dilute mineral acid. Tartaric acid is 
also readily oxidized to formic acid, and hence the reaction might 
be reversible. Attempts to synthesize tartaric acid from formic 
acid by passing CO 2 into a boiling solution of a formate contain¬ 
ing redufing agents (pow'dered Mg.) and oxidizing agents ( 1120 . 2 , 
HNO 3 ), failed, -as was also the case wdien fonnates, Mg, COo and 
water were kept xinder pressure for long periods of time. 

Similarly formaldehyde subjected to the slow' and rapid action 
of a variety of oxidizing agents at varying temperatures (HNO^, 
H 2 O 2 , K.jCroOo. K 4 Cfy, K»Cfy, etc.), failed to yield any tartaric 
acid when used for sugar synthesis. The statements made in the 
note first published must therefore be modified in tw'o respects, 
namely: no tartrates are produced, and the resultant liquid ia 
optically inactive instead of showing a slight optical activity. 

The purpose of the present work was to determine the best con¬ 
dition for the synthesis of sugars from formaldehyde and to obtain 
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a comprehensive view of the different agencies by which such 
synthesis could be brought about, and the relationship between 
them. In the first instance the action was tested of alkaline 
metallic hydroxides and carbonates, and then of non-inetallic 
alkalies. 

Alkaline metallic Jiydror.ides^ 

Caustic Soda. If strojiig caustic soda is run into boiling 
40 % formaldehyde until the liquid ceases to smell of the latter, 
sodium formate is produced, but no reducing sugar. If 30 c.c. of 
40 % CH^'O and 14 c.c. of 33 % NaHO are boiled to dryness in a 
ffask with a narrow outlet, the resiidue consists o«f nearly pure 
sodium formate, only a trace of matter is removed by alcohol, and 
this contains no reducing sugar. 

If, however, while the evaporation is going on, hot water is added 
several times, the residue contains a small trace of reducing sugar 
removed by washing with 96 to 98 % alcohol. 

If 30 c.c. of 40 % CH^O are added to 500 c.c. of water and 
40 c.c. of 10 % NaHO, and the bulk of the liquid dripped slowly 
into a boiling portion, the liquid continues to smell of CH^O until 
nearly dry, and the pale yellow residue contains an appreciable 
amount of reducing sugar but consists mainly of sodium formate. 

If more soda is added during boiling all the CH *20 disappears, 
and the amount of reducing sugar is increased, but any excess of 
soda turns the liquid dark brown. 

Further experiments showed that w’ith increasing dilution the 
proportion of sugar to sodium formate increased, but that the 
latter was ahvays formed in excess. 

Lime-water .—100 c.c. of Lime-water were added to 25 c.c. of 40 % 
formaldehyde, and Avhile boiling in a flask fitted with a condensing 
arrangement, lime-water was run in slowly until all the CH^O was 
used up. Approximately, 1 litre of lime-water was required"! The 
pale yellow syrup yielded calcium formate when evaporated, methyl 
alcohol ^ escaped, and the gummy residue contained a high 
proportion of reducing sugar, largely pentose and giving the 
phloroglucin reaction readily. The amount of sugar was consider¬ 
ably less than with the joint action of sodium hydrate and calcium 
hydrate as previously described. 

Larmm and Strontium hydrates.—With. Barium hydrate, to 
complete the reaction an excess of the alkali is required and pro- 
onged boihng. Strontium hydrate is more active, only a slight 
excess is necessary, ’ and moderately prolonged boiling (2-4 hours 
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5 grains of SrH 202 , 25 c.c., 4:0% CH^O and 500 c.c. water). 
.Soluble Barium and Strontium formates are produced, and the 
.reducing sugars coutain a high proportion of a pento^ sugar 
resembling arabinoketuse, and less soluble in 95 % alcohol than the 
Jiexoses. 

Magnesium hydrate .—To complete the reaction an excess is 
.required, and either 2 days’ heating on a water bath, or 4 to 6 
.hours’ boiling. Magnesium formate is produced, and the reducing 
.sugars give an abundant precipitate of golden yellow^ needles with 
phenylhydrazin. Most of these resembled the bundles produced 
with arabinoketose, but a smaller proportion appeared to corre- 
.spond to a glucosazone. 

Amnwnium hydrate .—^Ammonia directly combines with formal- 
*dehyde to form urotropin. If magnesium pow'der is added, ain- 
.monia slowly escapes, formaldehyde reappears, and naagnesium 
formate is slowly formed, and the residue is black instead of white. 
.After 3 months at 12° C., the filtered liquid blackens with sul- 
jphuric acid, but contains no reducing sugar. The formaldehyde 
present is, how^ever, partly converted into reducing sugar by pro- 
Jonged boiling wdth Magnesium hydrate. 

This observation show’s that the Magnesium of chlorophyll might 
.be able to liberate formaldehyde from a non-volatile temporary 
.storage combination for subsequent polymerization to sugar. 

Alkaline carbonates .—If 10 % Nag-CO-g is dripped slowly into 
.boiling 5 % CH 2 O, the reaction lags considerably, and an excess 
•of Na 2 C 03 is always present by the time all the CH 2 O has disap¬ 
peared. This causes the syrup to turn brown. Using 2 grams of 
N&o CO 3 to 20 c.c. of 40 % CH 2 O and 200 c.c. of water, the reac- 
■tion was completed after 2 hours’ boiling. Using 0.5 grams of 
Na 2 C 03 , prolonged boiling was needed to complete the reaction, 
.and a small trace of still remained; less sugar was formed. 

The addition of absolute alcohol to the syrup precipitates the 
: sodium carbonate remaining, and a second addition of alcohol 
after concentrating to a small bulk precipitates nearly all the 
: sodium formate. A second repetition leaves a solution of a nearly 
pure mixture of reducing sugars, containing both pentoses and 
’hexoses. 

Potassium carbonate acts similarly to sodium carbonate, but is 
•much less active, prolonged boiling being necessary, with an excess 
*of the carbonate. The hi-carbonate is still less active, but the 
products are the same, namely,- sodium formate, methyl alcohol, 
sand reducing sugars. 


6k 
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Calcium carbo7iaie.—E. and A. Euler (Ber. d. D. Bot. Ges.,. 
1906, 39, pp. 36 and 39), have shown that when 2 % formaldehyder 
is heated with calcium carbonate, a pentose sugar, arabinoketose 
is formed, together with small amounts of glycollic aldehyde and. 
dihydroxyacetone. 

The calcium carbonate is converted into calcium formate, and- 
the reaction is possible because a portion of the former exists in 
solution as calcium hydrate. As this is converted into formate* 
COg escapes and more chalk dissociates. Hence the rapidity of 
the action depends upon the fineness of division of the chalk. Thus, 
using 5 c.c. of 40 % CH^’O to 250 c.c. w^ater, and a slight excess, 
of chalk, the following w'ere the times taken for the removal of alL 
the formaldehyde:— 

Finely divided, freshly pptd. chalk, 70 hours' boiling. 

Coarser portion of precipitate, 82 hours' boiling. 

Dried precipitated chalk, 96 hours' boiling. 

In all cases the liquid is pale yellow’ by the second day, and is: 
distinctly browned by the time the reaction is completed. Pre¬ 
sumably this is due to the presence of traces of dissociated lime- 
caramelizing the sugar produced. 

The syrup was evaporated to a small bulk, filtered, diluted and' 
kept for 3 days at 30°C. (a) with dry yeast, (b) wuth fresh yeast 
and Pasteur's ash. Bacteria became abundant in (b). Both- 
liquids yielded a distillate which gave the iodoform test for alcohol 
faintly but distinctly, but which did not contain sufficient alcohoF 
to affect the boiling point appreciably. Evidently, how’ever, traces 
of hexose sugars, fermentable by yeast, are formed in addition 
to arabinoketose. 

Magnesium carbonate is feebly alkaline, more soluble, and dis-- 
sociates more readily than calcium carbonate in solution. Hence it 
reacts more rapidly. Using half a gram to 5 c.c. of 40 % CH 2 O ancF 
250 c.c. of water, the reaction w’as completed in 4 hours boiling 
with magnesia alba levis, and in 12 hours wdth magnesia alba 
ponderosa. 

Barium carbonate ,—Using a slight excess of the solid and 6 c.c.. 
of 40 % formadehyde the reaction was completed— 

With 400 c.c. of water in 16 hours' boiling. 

With 250 c.c. of water in 36 hours' boiling. 

The sugars appeared to be the same as with calcium carbonate^, 
but possibly owing to the difficulty of separating all traces of the** 
poisonous barium formate even by the use of sulphuric acid, the* 
tests with yeast were inconclusive. 
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Strontium carbonate .—Using 5 c.c. 'Of.40 %. CH^O .to 250 c.c. of 
Tvater the reaction was completed with— .. 

Freshly precipitated carbonate in 52 hours’ boiling. 

’ ' Ppt. dried, and then powdered, in 130 hours’ boiling. 

Large excess of fresh precipitate, in 30 hours’ boiling.. 

Ihe explanation “ is that the large excess contains more finely 
divided particles, which dissolve and dissociate more rapidly, and 
hence the rapidity of the reaction is greater. -With similar mate- 
irials there is, in fact, a relation between the solubility and the 
rates of reaction of calcium, barium and strontium carbonates with 
formaldehyde. 



CaCOa. 

SrCOa. 

BaCOj. 

Solubility in boiling water 

. 18 • 

53 

- 66 

Honrs boiling required to complete i*eaction 

- 70 - 

62 

- 36 

Ratio of products - - - 

- 12 - 

27 

- 23 


Ihe barium and strontium carbonates are, however, not only 
more soluble, but about twice as chemically active as calcium 
•carbonate. , . : 

Sodium formate is itself feebly alkaline. Hence the effect of 
'boiling it with formaldehyde solutions of varying strengths was 
“tried. The sodium formate was added directly, or a small amount 
.at a time, and at atmospheric pressure and under pressures up to 
15 atmospheres. In no case was any sugar produced. Potassium 
formate also gave negative results. A^pparently the polymerization 
of sugar from formaldehyde is not induced merely by boiling in 
:an alkaline solution, but requires also the presence of an alkaline 
base capable of combining with formic acid as fast as it is formed. 

Sodium phosphate. —NagPO^. After boiling 1 % formaldehyde 
-with strongly alkaline 5 % sodium phosphate for 3 days, the liquid 
became almost neutral, was pale brown in colour, and contained 
41 small quantity of reducing sugar. Apparently the alkaline 
sodium phosphate forms ^^a 2 -HP 04 ;, and the free soda produces 
.sodium formate and polymerizes a little of the fonnaldehyde. 

on-metallic cdkalies .—^These are also capable of inducing the 
polymerization of formaldehyde to sugar. 

Trhnethylamine is strongly alkaline. 5 c.c. of 40 % CHoO were 
boiled with 8, c.c.* of Trimethylamine and 400 c.c. of water for 50 
hours in a condensing flask, and the pale brown liquid evaporated 
-to dryness. The residue was extracted with water, again boiled 
to dryness, and extracted with absolute alcohol. The latter loft a 
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gumiiiy residu6 of reducing sugar, apparently mainly or wholly' 
pentose. 

Aniline water ia feebly alkaline. It gives a dense white precipi¬ 
tate with formaldehyde in concentrations down to 0.06 %, The 
white ppt. formed by adding 500 c.c. of saturated aniline water to> 
50 c.c. of 1 % formaldehyde smells of the latter even! after 3 days' 
boiling. On evaporating to dryness and extracting the resinous, 
residue (which is probably an analogous compound to Bakelite)y 
with water, a trace of reducing pentose sugar "svas obtained. 


The joint action of alkalies. 

Since a mixture of caustic soda and lime appears to be more- 
effective in polymerizing formaldehyde to sugar than either singly,, 
it seemed w’orth while to try the effect of lime produced ddrectly im 
the boiling formaldehyde. A preliminary experiment performed 
by added 5 % caustic soda to 250 c.c. of boiling 1.6 % formal¬ 
dehyde containing^ in one case 0.8 % calcium chloride, and in the* 
other no calcium chloride showed that all the formaldehyde was^ 
converted into formates and sugar in the first case with an addi¬ 
tion of 13 c.c. of sodium hydrate, and i,n the other of 24.5 c.c.,. 
while the amount of sugar formed was approximately three times- 
greater in the former case. The other products were calcium- 
formate and sodium chloride. 

To determine the best concentration for the reaction, 5 c.c. of 
40 % formaldehyde and 5 c.c, of 17 % calcium chloride (anhydrous)' 
were added to varying amounts of water, and 3.5 % sodium hydrate- 
run into the boiling mixture until the reaction was completed. 


Amount of Water 
present. 


Amount of 3.5".' NaHO 
required. 


35 c.c. 
60 c.c. 
110 O.C. 
260 c.c. 
510 c.c. 
760 c.c‘. 
lOiO c.c. 


11.8 c.c. 
9.9 c.c, 

8.7 c.c. 
8.0 c.c. 

9.8 c.c. 
10.2 c.c. 
11.4 c.c. 


The concentration represented by the addition of 250 c.c. appear® 
to be the best. 

Hence using 5 c.c of 40 % formaldehyde in 260 c.c., and adding- 
varying amounts of Calcium chloride, the' amounts of caustic soda 
required to complete the reaction -were:— 
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Amount of 3.5% 

With 17?^ calcium chloride — 

Caustic- Soda required. 

0.0 c.c. - - - 

21.2 C.C. 

2.0 c.c. 

11.3 c.c. 

3.0 c.c. - - - 

10.8 c.c. 

4.0 c.c. 

8.9 C.C. 

5 0 c.c. - - - 

8.0 c.c. 

8 0 c.c. 

9.0 C.C. 

10.0 c.c. - - - 

- 9.5 c.c. 

With 15% NaCl— 


5.0 C.c. - - - 

20.8 c.e. 

Solution saturated with NaCl. 

18.3 c.e. 

0.8% calcium formate - 

7.S c.e- 

Even using a condensing flask in which to carry the reaction, the 
amount of soda required varies by a fi*action of a cubic centimeter 

when the tests are done in duplicate. 

The presence of calcium 

chloride lessens the amount of soda required up to a concentra¬ 
tion of 0.34 %. Salt has no eflect except when present in suffi¬ 
cient amount to raise the boiling point of the liquid. Calcium 
formate is as effective as calcium chloride, and its use has the 

advantage that both the salts produced 
sodium). 

are formates (calcium and 

The following experiments indicate the effect of the presence of 
Magnesium, Barium and Strontium salts. In each case 5 c.c. of 

40 formaldehyde w^as used in 250 c.c. 

of water, and the sodium 

hydrate dripped slowly into the liquid boiling in a condensing 

flask. 


*25 c.e of 2 % Solution. • 

Amount of 3.5% NaHO 
to complete reaction. 

Maguesium sulphate - 

20.5 c.e. 

Barium chl<»ride 

14.1 c.c. 

Water only - - _ 

22.0 c.c. 

Strontium chloride 

15'7 c.c. 

Water only - - - 

21.9 C.C. 


The reaction lags considerably, and if the addition of sodium 
hydrate is made rapidly, a "white precipitate is apt to form, 
particularly in the case of the magnesium, which o-nly redissolres 
slowly, in the form of a soluble formate. 

Hence the presence of a magnesium salt exercises little or no 
katalytic action on the polymerization of formaldehyde to sugar 
by caustic soda, and Harium and Strontium salts ^are less eff^tive 
than calcium salts. 
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The influence of temperature. 

Not only is dilution, a condition for the abundant polymeriza¬ 
tion of formaldehyde to sugar by alkalies, but also a high tempera¬ 
ture. Thus using Barium hydrate and 1 % per cent, formal¬ 
dehyde the times required to complete the reaction on a water bath 
at 80° C., boiling at 100° C., and in an autoclave at 110° C., 
were respectively 5, 3 and 1. 

In addition, however, at low temperatures,less and less sugar is 
produced, and finally only formates. Thus Barium hydrate kept 
in contact with 10 %, 4 % ’and 2 % formaldehyde for 3 months at 
10-12° C., in sealed receptacles, was partly converted into Barium 
formate and some methyl alcohol and barium carbonate appeared, 
Imt no reducing sugar. 

Similarly 250 c.c. water and 25 c.c. of 3.5 % NaHO and 5 c.c. 
of 40 % CHgO after 3 months at 10° C. to 12° C., yielded sodium 
formate, but no reducing sugar, and a trace of CH^O remained 
unaltered. 

The same applies when sodium hydrate is used in conjunction 
with calcium chloride. Thus 500 c.c. of water, 10 c.c. of 40 % 
€H20, 10 c.c, of lY % CaCt 2 , and 15.5 c.c. of 3.5 % sodium 
bydrate after 3 months at 12° C., the liquid still contained CHgO, 
but was practically neutral to litmus and feebly alkaline to phen- 
olphthalein (as im the case of dilute sodium formate), is contained 
no reducing' sugar and calcixim and sodium chlorides and formates, 
mainly as calcium chloride and sodium formate. In some similar 
-tests, using double the quantity of formaldehyde, a trace of 
reducing sugar appeared, but only a mere trace, and the products 
otherwise were the same. 

Tests for fermentable synthesized sugars.—Large samples of 
crude sugar were obtained from formaldehyde by the use of calcium 
formate and capsjbic soda. The concentrated and filtered syrup was 
diluted and fermented for three days at 30° C. with dry yeast and 
with frest yeast, after the addition of Pasteur’s ash. The fresh 
yeast showed signs of budding and increased in amount. A fair 
quantity of carbon dioxide was formed. The distillate gave the 
iodoform test for alcohol readily and contained between 3 and 4 % 
of alcohoL The resiidual liquid after distillation contained a large 
amount of reducing sugar, wag optically inactive, and formed 
a good culture medium for various Bacilli and for FemciWum and 
Murotium, particularly with the addition of Pasteur’s ash. 
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Cultures supported fresk crops of fungi for weeks, but remained 
-optically inactive througkout. 

Chemosynthesis of sugar from CO^ and water.—It is well known 
*that powdered magnesium will cause traces of formaldehyde to 
.appear slowly in a solution of carbon dioxide in Tvater. 250 c.c. 
of water with 2 grains of Magnesium were charged with carbon 
•dioxide under pressure for 3 weeks at 12 to 15° C., and then boiled 
in a condensing liask for 2 days. After then boiling to a small 
loulk and filtering, the filtrate 'was evaporated nearly to dryness 
:and excess of hot absolute alcohol added. The filtrate on evapo¬ 
rating to dryness left a gummy residue readiW soluble in water, 
-optically inactive and containing reducing hexose and pentose 
ssugar, one of the former being apparently a levulose and giving the 
Itetohexose test with resorcin, while the pentose gives the usual 
^precipitate with phloroglucin and HCl soluble in amyl alcohol. 


Nummary. 

The polymerization of formaldehyde to sugar by alkalies and 
alkaline carbonates has been investigated. 

The main conditions for a high proportion of sugar are appro- 
;priate dilution and a temperature of 100° C. to 110° C. The by- 
•products are formates and methyl alcohol mainly. At low* tem¬ 
peratures little or no sugar is produced. 

The most rapid reaction is produced by sodium bydratCi In 
iihe presence of a neutral calcium salt, the anrount of sugar con- 
-densation is greatly increased, less alkali is required and less 
formate produced. Neutra-l Barium and Strontium salts are less 
■©ffective as condensing katal 3 d:ic agents. 

The best method is by running 7 to 8 e-c. of .3.5 % sodium 
Iiydrate into 250 c.c. of 0.8 % calcij?:in formate containing 5 cc. 
of 40 % formaldehyde w'hile boiling in a condiensing flask. The 
reaction is completed in a .few minutes, and as soon as a pale 
wellowish tinge appears, all the formaldehyde has disappeared. 

The sugar mixture is optically inactive, and contains reducing 
pentoses and reducing fermentable. hexoses. Carbon dioxide and 
water are readily polmerized to sugar by the aid of magnesium. 
'The production of calcium tartrate during sugar synthesis has not 
been confirmed, and was possibly due to the use of an oxidized 
asample of formaldehyde. 
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Art. XVII.— Few or Little-hiown Victorian Fossils in the 
Ifafional Museum. 

Part XXTIL— On some Hydroid Remains op Lower Palaeozoics 
Age prom Monegeti'a, near Lancefiblu. 

By FREDERICK CHAPMAN, A.L.S., &c. 

(Palaeontologist, National Muaeiiui, Melbourne). 

(With Plates XIX. and XX.). 

[Read 12th December, 191B]. 

Intpoductony Note. 

So far as I am aware no fossils' which can be referred to the 
Hydroid Coelenterates of the Order Galypfohlasfea, other than the- 
Dendrograptidae, have yet been recorded, with some possible excep¬ 
tions in the Pleistocene. It is rather puzzling to note this fact, 
seeing how abundant the Sea-firs (Sert^lariidae), the Plumu- 
larias and the Campanularias are at the present day. And this isi 
especially so when we take into account the chitinous structure of 
the hydrosome. 

Some forms, however, which have been figured by Ruedemann*- 
under the generic names GhawtagrapUt^ and MastigograptuSy 
closely approach the present specimens; in fact, one of our speciey- 
seems referable to the latter genus. 

On account of many points of resemblance with hydroids of the- 
Campanularid type, the presently described fossils are referred 
with little hesitation to this group. Thus the Victorian specimens: 
show an absence of bilateral or radial symmetry which is a dis¬ 
tinctive character of the Graptolites, the hydrosome is more irregu¬ 
larly flexuose pointing to a rooted habit, and there is undotibted 
evidence of gonothecae attached to the hydrosome. 

It is only right to mention here that Ruedemann himself, iir 
discussing the general affinities of the graptolites with modern 
hjdrozoa says, in regard to the conical thecae of some of these 
forms now under notice-:—It can be said that this type of 
thecae would be more similar to the thecae of the hydrozoans '' [sic- 


1 Rep. N.Y. State M«s., Metn, No. II, IPOS. Uuedemann.s—“The Omptolite* of New York,'" 
pt K., pp, 210-238, pis. ix.-xii. 

2 Op. cit., p. 215. 
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Sertularids and Campanularids] than any other of the grapto- 
lites, first by the basal constrictions,-second" fey the presence of the 
paired appendages. It has- repeatedly been .pointed out as an im¬ 
portant difierence bet-vs’een the graptolites and the hydrozoans that 
in the latter the point of co-mmunication between the hydrothecae 
and tube of the hydrocaulus ia more or less constricted, and in the* 
graptolites the theca is in uninterrupted continuous communica¬ 
tion with the coenosarcal canal. ... I learn from Dr. Ulrich, 
that he also, on finding the material at once recognized its great 
similarity to the Sertularians and'its possible phylogenetic import¬ 
ance.^’ 

One of our present types, here referred to, Archaeocryptolaria 
sheatsi, gen. et.. sp. nov. might possibly be thought to show affini¬ 
ties with McCoy’s Protovirg'ulaTia,^ and especially to Ruedemann’s; 
tentative reference o-f some fossils^ from the Normanskill Shale of 
Stockport, New York State. The only resemblance, however, 
between those forms and the Victorian fossil are the straight 
slender axis and the.thecae disposed at right angles to it; but the 
morphological differences of those thecae are so great as to make a 
final and close comparison impossible. Thus the thecae in McCoy’s 
oiginal specimens are of the pennatulid type and set serially on 
the lateral branches, whilst those in Ruedemann’s fossils are simple 
hydrothecae, etc., wdth extraordinary inflated apices in many 
cases- Ihese latter fossils are suggested by Ruedemann to have a 
possible affinity with Tha^nnograpim typm.^ 

For the interesting discovery of these leinarkable and wonderfully 
preserved specimens we are indebted to Prof. E. W. Skeats, D.Sc. 
They were obtained between 1911 and 1917, and occur in a black 
slate or shale two miles E.N.E. of North Monegetta, south of 
Romsey. This slate also contains a brachiopod which I am able to^ 
refer to Acrotreta aniipodiim, Chapm., the rock being with little 
doubt of a similar age to the Lancefieldian of the Mount William 
and Lancefield districts, from which horizon I have lately described 
the above-named fossil.^ 

To Mr. Wm. M. Bale, F.R.M.S., I w'ould express my best thank® 
for his valued opinion on the generic affinities of these interesting- 
fossils and the corroboration of my own conclusions. 


1 Protomrgiihtria dtchoiomat McCoy. Ann. and Majar. Nat. Hist., ser. 2, vol. vi., ISfO, pi>. 272; 
2T3. Id., Brit. Pal. Fossils, 185*2, p. 10, pi. iB., fijys. 11,12, 

2 1 ProtcvivffHlapa MoCoy. EuedemanxK—“Graptolit^ of New York,7 loc. cit,,. 

pt. ii., p. 243, pi. X., figf. 9; pi. xi., Agfa. 8, 9. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 244. 

4 Proe. Roy. Soc. Victoria, vol.'xxx. (n.s.), pt. ii., 1918, pp. 145-148, pi. xxvi. 
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Description of Fossils, 

[The following diagnoses of the specific forms are based on the 
^material to hand, though these may require some further emenda- 
tion as to specific boundaries and relationships.] 


Order CALYPTOBLASTEA. Fam. Lapobidae. 

Genus Archaeolafoea, gen. nov. 

Geiieric Characters.— slender, flexuous and with few 
lateral branches. Length about 40 mm. Hydrothecae long-coni- 
oal, narrowing slightly tow^ards the base; aperture circular; 
borne equally along the sides of the axis and the branches, and 
set at angles of 15° to 50°. Periderm transversely wrinkled. 
Gonotheca small, elongately pyriform, 

' Ihis generic type resembles the living genus Z^/oca, Lamouroux,t 
which is a common form in European and North American waters, 
and also occurring in the West Indies and the Straits of Magellan. 
The living specimens of the genus have not yet provided any 
examples with gonosomes. 


^rckaeolnfom longicornis, gen. et sp. nov, (Plate XIX., Fig. 1. 1«; 

Plate XX., Fig. 5). 

Description. —Axis of hydrocaulus slender, flexuous. Occasion¬ 
ally with isecondary branches. Hydrothecae long, gradually taper¬ 
ing near base and often geniculate. Aperture circular and slightly 
everted. Periderm of thecae marked with fine transverse wrinkles. 
Axis sea;ly. Gonothecae, long-pyriform, shorter than hydrothecae. 

Length of hydrosome about 40 mm. Width of axis, .5 mm. 
length of hydrothecae about 5 mm. Length of gonothecae alx>ut 
2 mm. 

Observations. —As regards the general form and disposition of 
the hydrothecae tlie above species reminds one of Lafoea fruticosa, 
Sars.^ The axis in thd fossil form is, however, flexible and twisted 
and does not show the vertical ridging and grooves of the living 


, 1 Exjh^ 182X. 

2 Beuifterk, over fire norske Hydroider, Vidensk. KorbaodL, 1862. Hineke, Bnt. Hydroid 
Zooph., p. 262, pi. xlt, fig. 2. Allman, Rep. Ghall. Zool., vol. xxiii., pt. Ixx., 1888, p. 34, pi. xvi,, 
fig. 3, 2a. 
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form. Lafoea dumom^ Fleming sp.^ compares rather closely with, 
the fossil in its more flexible axis and long-conical hydrothecae. 

Genus MastigOgPaptllS, Buedemann/- 

yote .—The reference to the genus Mastigograptus, of the Vic¬ 
torian species given below, is made in a restricted sense, taking 
M. tenuirainosus, Walcott sp. as the type.3 

Mastigograptus is a genus which has occurred in the Utica Slate^ 
of Trenton, New York, the equivalent of the Llandeilo Series. 
(Middle Ordovician) of Great Britain. The description of Mastigo- 
graptus tenuiramosus, Walcott sp. as given by Ruedemann is as. 
follows^:— 

'' Rliabdosome forming -a densely branched bush attaining a. 
size of 20 cm., the branches extremely slender, especially in their 
long distal portions (.3 mm. average width), given of! monopodially 
and alternatingly small, somewhat irregular intervals (1-5 mm., 
at an average) andS at an angle of 50°; this rather large angle* 
giving the bushes a characteristic shrubby appearance in the 
central parts [see pi. IX., fig. 2], while the distal parts are in¬ 
clined to become pendent. The branches are filiform, smooth, as- 
a rule retaining but a central row of circular pits (about 2.2 mm. 
apart from each other), apparently only on one side of the branch^ 
When perfectly preserved, row’s of long conical pedunculate, 
obliquely ascending appendages, 1.2-1.5 mm. long are observed! 
bearing on their pedunculate bases pairs of similarly shaped,, 
usually shorter and slightly inward curved opposite cones. 

M<isfigay7'aptii>s monegfiJtne, sp. nov. (Plate XTX., Figs. 2, 2^i: 

Plate XX-, Fig. 6). 

Deacription. —xA.xis moderately straight, occasionally branching.. 
Hydrothecae long, slender and conical; attached to ax's by a slender 
peduncle. Gonothecae not so long as the hydrothecae, long- 
pyriform and broad near the aperture. 

Length of the axis, 23 mm.; thickness, .'75 mm. Length of 
hydrotliecae, 8 mm. Length of gonothecae, circ. 4 mm. 

Ohservations. —In the Victorian species the hydrothecae are- 
apparently attached to the axis without the slender pedunculated" 


1 Fleming, Edin. Phil. .)onni., vol. ii, p. 8S. La/oea Fleming' 

<ip., Hincks loc. supra c*it., p. 200, pi. xli., iSg. 1. Allman, loc. snpra oit., 18S8, p. pi. xv.,, 

fige. 1, Irt. 

2 Kep. N.Y. State Mus., Xfem. No. 11,190S, p. 210. 

3 Sete Ruedeinattn, op. eit., p. 216. 

4 Loc. cit., p. 216. 
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base, as .in M. temciramosiis; otherwise the shape of the cups are 
similar. The axis in M. monegettae showsi less tendency to branch 
than in tenwiramosuB, but it is. difficult to be emphatic on this 
j)oint on account of the inconapleteness of the specimen. 

Genus Apchaeocryptolaria, gen. nov. 

Generic CJuu'acters, —Hydrocaiilus slender, more or less erect 
-or slightly fiexuous, length up to about 30 mm. Hydrothecae cylin- 
-drical or long-conical, narrowing very slightly towards the base; 
adnate and attached for some distance along the axis; aperture 
•circular and lip slightly everted. Periderm coarsely \vrinkled or 
«caly. Gonothecae elongately pyriform and incurved to the axis. 

This generic type resembles the living genus Cryptolaria, Busk,»t 
which is practically confined to the Pacific and Southern Oceans. 

Archaeocryptolaria sheatsi^ sp. uov. (Plate XTX , 3; 

Plate XX., Fig. 7). 

Description, —Axis fiexuous, but not so much as in the preceding 
.•species; wuth a tendency to sigmoidal curvature. Hydrothecae 
.shorter than in ArcJiaeolafoea longicornis, and not so tapering at 
the junction with the stem, wdiere they are decurrent for 
®ome distance and suddenly bent outw’ards, almost at right angles 
in the majority of cases. No gonothecae noticed in this form up 
to the present. 

Length of hydrosome. about 25 mm. Width of axis. .5 mm. 
Xength of hydro thecae about 2.5 mm. 

Observations, —The long cylindrical form of the hydrothecae in 
this species, together wnth the geniculate bend after leaving the 
axis is like that seen in CryptoJaria angulata^ Bale,- a living 
opecies found at 100 fathoms in the Great Australian Bight. 
dryptolaria fiahellvm, Allman,^ also shows a strongly flexed hydro¬ 
theca, which, however, is curved rather than sharply bent. The 
periderm in the fossil shows the transverse rings as seen in the 
living forms. 

Archaeocryptolaj-ia recta,, sp. nov. (Plate XTX., Figs. 4. 4 <t; 

Plate XX., Fig. 8). 

Description. —Axis straight, comparatively stout. No branches 
in described examples. Hydrothecae long, tapering to base, 

1 Qimrt. .Tonm. Mh-r. St-i., set. i., vol, v., 18W, p. 17.3. Hep. Chall. Zool, vol. xxiii., 1S88. 
.Allnijin, p. 37. See also this palter, pi. xx., fig. 9. 

■2 Biol. Results, ‘‘Endeavour,” vol, ii., pt. iv., 1914, p. 166, pi. x?cxv., fig. 1. 

3 Rep, Chan. Zool. vol. xxiii., pt. Ixx , 1888: Hjdroiiia, pf. ii, p. 40, ph xix., figs. 1, 1«. 
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iidnate, slightly curved and directed upwards towards the axis, 
jnaking an angle of 18°. Gonothecae short, pyriform, situated 
between the hydrothecae at irregular intervals; walls constricted 
just below the circular orifice, as in Gryptolaria ahyssicola, 
Allman. 1 These are best seen on the counterpart slab.2 

Length of axis, 32 mm. Approximate width of axis, .9 mm. 
Length of hydrothecae, 4 mm. , Length of gonothecae, 1.T5 mm. 

Observations. —The general habit of this species shows a paral¬ 
lelism -with a branch of Gryptolaria ahyssicola^ Allman, a species 
previoiisly mentioned, found living south of South Australia and 
west of Tasmania, in 2600 fathoms. The points of similarity are 
the straight or. erect form of the axis, the regular disposition of 
the hydrothecae, and the form of the gonothecae. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate XIX. 

Fig. 1.— Archatolafola longicornis, gen. et sp. nov. x 5. \a, 

gonotheca x 25. Lower Ordovician. Monegetta. 

Pig. 2.— Mastigograptus monegetiae, sp. nov. x 4. 2a, gonotheca, 

X 16. Lower Ordovician. Monegetta. 

Pig. 3.— Archaeocryptolaria skeatsi, gen. et sp. nov. x 5. Lower 
Ordovician. Monegetta. 

Pig.4.— Archaeocryptolaria recta, gen. et sp. nov. x 5. 4«, 

gonotheca x 16. Lower Ordovician. Monegetta. 

Plate XX. 

Pig. 5.— Archaeolafoea longicornis, gen. et sp. nov. Lower Ordo¬ 
vician. Monegetta. 

Pig. 6.— Mastigograptus monegeftae, sp. nov. Lower Ordovician. 
Monegettae. 

Pig. 7.— Archaeocryptolaria, shea'si, gen. et sp. nov. Lower Ordo¬ 
vician, Monegetta, 

Pig. 8.— Archaeocryptolaria recta, gen. et sp. nov. Lower Ordo¬ 
vician. Monegetta. 

(All the above photographs (figs. 5-8) are slightly larger than 
natural size.) 

Pig. 9.—Reduced from Rep. Chall. Zool., vol. XXIII., 1888, Re¬ 
port on the Hydroida, Pt. 11., by Allman, pi. XIX., 
showing three species of Gryptolaria (1. G. fiahelhm. 2- 
G. jyulchella. 3. C. crassicaidis). 


1 Allnian, loc. fit, p. 40, pL xviii., fig. ta, 

2 III coll, of Geol. Dept. Melbourne Universifcv. 
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Abt. XVIII. — On the Growth, Treatment and Structure of 
some common Hardivoods. 

By B. T. PATTOK, B.Sc. 

(Government Besearch Scholar), 

(With Plate XXI. and Seven Text Figures). 

[Bead 12th December, 1918]. 

One of the great surprises of the war has been the enormouafr 
consumption oji( timber, but before the war the need of timber wa»- 
great, and steps were taken in many countries to have supplies, 
for future use. At the present time many believe we are faced witln 
a timber famine in the near future, unless steps arel taken to avein: 
it. But before we can do anything in the way of providing for the= 
future, andi before we can make a definite working plan, we must 
know what our forests are capable .of yielding under efficient 
management. 

In Australia we have no managed forests which we can study^ 
and we have no forests of known age, and therefore in constructing: 
any yield tables we have to devise some method by which we cam 
arrive at approximate rates of growth, and from these construct- 
yield tables. 

Since the publication of my paper last year, on the rate of 
diameter growth of Mountain Ash (E. regnans), a paper has been 
published by the New South Wales Forestry Department on the- 
rate of grdwth of four species of Eucalyptus. 

Ihe method adopted by the N.S.W. Department is based on Sii^ 
William Schlich’s method. An average tree is selected, and the 
bole is cut into a number of equal lengths, and the number of 
rings counted at the end of each length. From these results graphs^ 
are constructed. Schlich’s method is open to very serious objec¬ 
tions. In the first place it is almost impossible to select art 
average tree for the purpose. In working on these trees one finds: 
the greatest variation between two trees which externally 
look similar. Again every variation of the single individual is^ 
taken as typical of the forest as a whole, otherwise the study of a 
single individual is meaningless. The objection to this methodT 
is shown in Fig. 6 of Bulletin No. 13, N.S.W. Forestry Commis¬ 
sion. A forest changes gradually, and hence any graph represent¬ 
ing it must not show any irregularities. Another difficulty experi¬ 
enced is that of counting the rings after about 90 years. 
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Ill dealing with the forest, by taking the average of as many 
typical trees as possible, we naturally eliminate individual 
variations very largely. Nature varies widely, but it varies around 
a mean, and it is the mean I have attempted to get. 

Since the publication of my paper on diameter growth, a further 
series of measurements have been taken, and the resulting curve is 
very little different from the former one. I have attempted to 
carry the measurements to 100 years, but the results have not been 
satisfactory. The distinction between autumn and spring wood 
is not at all clear. With our long growing season and favourable 
weather it is not surprising that the limits of the rings are ill 
defined. 



The figures on which the curve for Mountain Ash (Eucalyptus 
regnans) is based were obtained in the Warburton area, while those 
for Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon) were obtained at Beech Forest. 
Mountain Ash appears to grow slightly slower in Beech Forest, but 
the studies were' not completed. The other curves are inserted for 
comparison. The figures for these curves w^ere obtained as follow: 
—Cluster Pine, State Forest, Leiria, Portugal, quoted in a paper 
at British Association, 1914, by E. D. Hutchins, and published in 
Australian Forestry."’ Spruce, from Farm Woodlot,” by- 
Cheney. 

On comparing the graphs it will be noted that the curves for 
Mountain Ash and Blackwood differ widely from the others. 
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It will be noted that the curves for local trees indicate a 'very 
rapid growth from the commencement. Professor Masson has 
kindly pointed out that the cui've for Mountain Ash is a mass 
action curve, and that this particular curve gives a remarkable 
set of constants. The question o-f grow'th curves cannot be dis¬ 
cussed here, but suffice it to say that the Eucalypt appears to be 
anomalous. In general it may be said that the grow’th curve 
contains a point of inflexion—the gradient is at first increasing 
and subsequently decreasing. It is interesting to notice that 
Blackwood, an associate of Mountain Ash, has the same type ol 
graph. Pinus insigiiis has a similar graph, Blackwood has been 
reputed a slow” growing tree, but there is no evidence of this. It 
will be seen that good cabinet timber could be grow”n in 40 years. 
This rapid increase of diameter materially affects the management 
of the forest. It has ceen frecju^ntly stated in the press that we 
can regrow” our forests in 40 yejars, but a detailed study of the 
forest fails to reveal any evidence of this. It is said that Moun¬ 
tain Ash w”ill grow a butt of from 30 inches in 40 years. Indi¬ 
viduals may do this, but we are concerned with the average over a 
wide area. 

If we apply Schneider's formula p—^OOjd.n^ where p = rate per 
cent, at w”hich wood is being produced, diameter and = num¬ 
ber of rings in the last inch, we find that in Mountain Ash at the 
30th year, ^=1.9%. Under skilful management it is more than 
probable that this rate could be considerably increased. The fuller 
the crown kept on the tree, the more timber formed. A study of 
the big timber show”s that the rate of increase is below 1 %, and it 
is more than likely that in the virgin forest increase is conipen- 
fiated by decay. The fixation of a diameter limit for felling with¬ 
out reference to rate of growth has no justification. 

Height ,—^The heights were taken either w”ith an Abney level and 
tape, or measured along the ground as the trees were felled. 
While it was a simple matter to get a curve for diameter growth, 
it was not an easy matter to get a curve for height. If w”e had 
patches of trees of known age the matter would have been simple- 
lie obj^tion to the Schlich method for obtaining a height curve 
has already been pointed out. The method adopted here was to 
establish a relation between diameter and height and, to plot 
^kese Faults, diameter against height. This w”as done for a large 
number of trees growing in close canopied high forest, but only 
normal trees were measured. 
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Since we have already a relation between diameter and age, we 
.can now establish a relation between height and age from the 
^ graph of height and diameter, and plot the new curve. This 
method enables one to study the forest -where, as yet, no felling is 
.going on, and it embraces all trees from the youngest to the oldest. 
The method has no value -w^hen once age classes, growing in ’close 
canopied forest, are available, but these will not be available until 
perhaps a century or more has passed, and in the meantime we 
want some basis for our working plans. It may be objected that 
the method -would break down owing to the variability in the 
height of the trees. However, under a given set of conditions the 
'Variations revolve round a mean, and in the case of Mountain Ash 
'.the given set of conditions ai'e rather rigid. If we vary one of 
these conditions, Mountain Ash ceases to grow% and another 
»e>ucalypt takes its place. Messmate (E. obliqua), grows under 
-widely differing sets of conditions, but each set of conditions has 
its own height growth curve. The method adopted in this paper 
is applicable to any species growing under the same set of condi- 
:tions in any one locaSty. 



Fig. IL 

The %ures for height growth were obtained mamly at PoweM 
but measurements -were also tak^aa at Beigrave, Warburton 
and the Ada Creek. Observations have also been made at Upper 
“^Yarra, Cumb^and Creek, and Beech Forest. In tl]^ latt^ iweet. 
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height generally appears lower than in the forests to the east of 
Melbourne. No satisfactory growth was available for Blackwood 
studies. The figures for the other curves, which are inserted for* 
comparison, were obtained as follow:—Oregon from Maw’s Prac¬ 
tice of Forestry,” Fir from Fernow’s* ‘‘ Economics of Forestry.”' 
The curve for Cluster Pine is slightly above that for Fir. It will, 
be noticed that the curve for Mountain Ash is again a mass action*, 
curve. The eucalypt is here again somewhat anomalous, but the- 
extraordinay rapid growth of many eucalypts during their early 
life has been pointed out in many parts of the world where they' 
have been planted. Most plants grow very slowly during their- 
early periods. The rapid growth in height partly explains why* 
the eucalypt has no competitor in our forests. In ” Australian 
Forestry,” by E. D. Hutchins, it is recommended to underplant' 
our Eucalypts with pines, but as these are light demanding, and 
as they are in general slower in growth than the Eucalypt, it is-, 
possible that the pines would be suppressed. 

A good deal has been written about the height of our Eucalypts,. 
and some very high figures have been given, but never proved. 
The two tallest I have seen were 261 and 249 feet. The official' 
record is 326 feet. "Whether or not we have the tallest trees is of' 
little consequence. What does matter is which tree will reach, 
merchantable size in minimum time, and in this respect Mountain. 
Ash probably holds the record. 

Taper .—^The trunks of Mountain Ash are almost cylinders.. 
The nearer the trunk approaches a cylinder the less waste in the* 
conversion of the log. I have taken lengths up to 120 feet and 
have averaged the results. For -every foot of ascent the taper is- 
.36 inches of circumference. 

Density of Trees per Acre .—In the managed forests of Europe* 
the number of* trees, on any area, at each d4C4de is well known. 
Forestry hae been .practised under different systems for centuries,, 
and the results are known and set out in tables.. Graphs have* 
been used only slightly. "W® have no such tables,-nor have we any 
young forests which would give us this information. In those- 
forests which we have, density of stocking has never been attended* 
to. The aim of the forester must be maximum wood production 
per tree, combined with maximum number of trees per acre. The* 
more trees per acre the smaller the crown, and hence the smaller- 
the amount -of wood formed. The converse is also true, within* 
limits, but a large head is antagonistic to long clean boles. In 
order to construct a yield table this question of density per acre’* 
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'!ias to be settled. A study of the mature or over mature forest 
was first made in order to determine the number of mature trees 
per acre. The largest number of trees found per acre was forty- 
'One, and the next best area averaged 39.5 trees per acre. 



Fig, III, is a survey of 1,7 acres at the Ada Creek, a tributary 
of the Latrobe River. 

From the plan it will be seen that the trees are very unequally 
■spaced, and that there are gaps in the forest. The crown canopy 
is not complete, and all the sun^s energy is not being used for tree 
growth. From a long study of the crow^ns I came to the conclusion 
that a final spacing of 32 feet was suitable for these trees. This 
is not very great “when we consider the height to which - these tree® 
grow. It may be objected that many trees, in fact numbers, do 
mot form so big a crown. This is so; but these big trees with so 
email a crown are not thrifty trees, as they have not the leaf area 
to make a large amount of wood. These small crowns are due to 
the severe struggle for existence, but in a controlled forest the 
■struggle would be relieved by thinning, and hence the trees would 
oarry well formed crowns. 
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Spacing at 32 feet, and assuming the trees are so distributed, 
that the crowns are hexagonal, there would be 49.13 trees per acre^, 
or say 50. 

Planting trees on the square does not fully utilise the ground- 
If we now work back we can ascertain how many trees there are* 
in each crown class. 'Ihe crown class preceding the 32 ft. class, 
must be the 16 ft. class since trees are fixed in the one spot. If 
there are 50 trees per acre in the 32 ft. crown class, there must 
be 200 trees per acre in the 16 ft. class, that is by halving the 
diameter ^ve increase the number of trees four times. The crown 
classes must be 32 ft., 16 ft, 8 ft, 4 ft, 2 ft., and 1 ft. Whem 
any one crown class passes into the next higher class, 3 out of 
every 4 trees are suppressed, and this is why thinning is necessary- 
The number of trees in any crown class may be found by the fol~ 
lowing expression. 

Where g^=the required number of trees. 

a = number of trees in the final crown class. 

7 *^= 4 .' 

= number of crown classes to and including class required- 

From this we find that in the 1 ft. crown class there would be* 
51,200 trees. 

It is customary to set out tables showing the number of trees, 
at each decade. These tables are the result of experience. Nature- 
does not work from decade to decade, but from crown class to crowni 
class, and suppression is her mode of working. If -we can con* 
ceive of a forest advancing from class to class, then w’e have st 
scientific basis for thinning. We have,, however, to find some rela¬ 
tion between the crown classes and the time taken to reach those- 
crown' classes. It has already been noticed that Mountain Ash 
starts with maximum, effort in both diameter and height growth, 
and it might be supposed that the growth of the crown would be- 
eamilar. However, the crown is not free to expand, but mu^ 
struggle for its expansion, heitce its curve of growth must diiffer 
from those of diametar and height. A study of the crowns 
si^gested that the expansion of the crowns could be expressed a» 
follows:— 

Where f=required age of a particular crown class, 
known age of a particular class, 
ratio. 

=number of crown classes concerned. 
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Tke study suggested that the value of r lay between 2 and 2.5- 
If the value be 2 then the expansion of the crown is a linear func¬ 
tion of time. This is interesting ^when ive remember the curves 
for both height and diameter. If the value of r be 2, then it 
takes double the time to double the crown, and when the crown 
reaches 32 feet in diameter there is an abrupt termination of 
lateral groAvth. This deduction is an objection to the suggested 
manner of expansion of the crown. Yet we are familiar with the 
apparent constancy of tl^e size of the crown of mature trees. A 
detailed study of the sapling forests does not reveal any rapid 
expansion of the crown comparable to the growth in height and 
diameter. The relation between crown class and age seems to be 
that at about 8 years the 4 ft. crown class has reached maximuru 
congestion and suppression occurs, and about 16 years the 8 ft- 
crown class is congested. From these figures we find that the 32 ft- 
crown class would be reached in 64 years. This seems somewhat 
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early, and therefore suggests that the value of r lies between 2 and 
2.5, but it is certainly not greater than 2.5. It may be that the 
expansion of the crown is a linear function of time, but towards 
the end of the expansion the growth is slower, and hence the graph 
is no longer a straight line. It may be, however, that the graph 
is not linear, but during the earlier stages of crown expansion it 
approximates to a straight line. It is probably true that the value 
for T is the same for all close canopied pure forests. The difference 
between forests is due to the time taken to pass from one crown 
class to another. In other words, the forests differ in the intensity 
of the struggle for existence, and this intensity reaches a maximum, 
probably, in Mountain Ash forests. Since we know the number of 
trees in. each crown class, and the age of each crown class we can 
plot the result. 

• The curve for Mountain Ash is a theoretical curve, the curves 
of Fir, S^pruce and Cluster Pine are taken from tables, the sources 
of which have already been indicated. Very few tables were avail¬ 
able for comparison, as our forestry literature is extremely limited. 
These curves, while giving the number of trees per acre at any 
particular year, are in reality the curves of the struggle for exist¬ 
ence. It will be seen that the number of trees at any future period 
is equal to the present number of trees divided by the square of 
the quotient of the future age and pi*esent age. Expressing as an 
equation— 


n 

a;= 

“Where a?=future number of trees. 

71 =5 present number of trees. 

3 /= future age. 

2 =present age. 

This seems to be the equation for the struggle for existence for 
^y species ccmapeting for the same necessaries of life.’ The equa¬ 
tion is only true until maturity is reached; after that the mortality 
is due to other; causes. ^ / , 

From this view of 'the forest several suggestions stand out. 

Each given set of ooliditions determines the ultimate size of any 
given species "when grown in close canopy. Hence if the ultimate 
size of thelMatdre tree varies with the environment, then the 
spacing of the trees when being planted out must be varied accord¬ 
ing to the site. No arbitrary distances, for all -classes of soils, can 
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-be fixed. Yet this is what we are doing, and failing iia a large 
jiumber of cases. 

From a former equation it wdll be found that the number of 
trees in the 1 ft. crown class would be 51,200. This figure has 
been regarded as altogether out of .reason, but in a book just to 
Jiand, Seeding and Planting in the Practice of Forestry,'' by 
.J. W. Tourney, Professor of Silviculture at Yale, it is stated that 
the best results for oak and beech abroad are attained in direct 
.seeding, Avhich gives 50,000 seedlings or more per acre. Professor 
Tourney says; “ We have failed to appreciate the necessity in most 
.species for the germination of a large number of seeds per acre." 
For Mountain Ash probably 10,000 to 12,000 seedlings per acre 
jnay be regarded as satisfactory, but we are not getting this at 
present. We might even go as low as 4000, but the result would 
be very doubtful. The whole practice of forestry must be based 
-on the survival of the fittest. The dangers of too open a forest 
oannot be too strongly emphasized, but this is not our subject. 
Jf we regard the forest as developing in crown classes, we have a 
Jbasis for the practice of thinning. This forest practice is still 
-debated, but when we remember that three out of every four trees 
.are killed in every advance to the next crown class, thinning must 
be practised. Thinning merely anticipates nature and removes 
^he trees which are being suppressed before they have injured the 
•crown or form of the surviving trees. A full and. well formed 
-crown must be the constant aim of the forester. 

Seasonmg of Timber ,—Since these experiments were commenced 
-two new American books on the subject of kiln drying have 
reached here, and these deal fully wdth the subject. The type of 
"kiln which has been adopted by U.S.A, Forest Service is un¬ 
doubtedly efficient. The control of the humidity of the air in the 
kiln was obviously defective in our kilns here, and I worked upon 
i:he subject, but since these books have appeared there is no need 
•to proceed further since the method adopted for controlling 
humidity is evidently successful. However, interesting points 
have arisen during the course of the year, which throw consider¬ 
able doubt on the need for kiln drying on a large scale. With our 
-dry summer climate, long hot days, and almost constant winds, we 
Taave a set of conditions at Melbourne most favourable for rapid 
•drying. There is a belief that the place to season timber is where 
'it is grown, but it remains for those who assert this to prove it. 

Both in kiln drying.and, in some cases in natural seasoning, 
•the wood is first steamed in order ** to open the pores," so that the 
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wood will subsequently dry faster. As a matter of fact there are- 
no pores in the wood to open, and hence from this point of view 
the work of steaming is useless. The only pores in our hardwood 
timber are at tlie ends, and these are already open. To test the 
efficiency of the process, 4 ft. lengths of 4 in. x 2 in. Mountain Ask 
were cut into 2 fts., and each weighed. One half was left in the 
air and the other half placed in a steam bath at atmospheric 
pressure. Pieces were left in the steam bath for periods ranging: 
from 6 hrs. to T2 hrs. In all cases the weight of the piece when 
taken out of the bath and cooled was just about the same as whea 
it went in, and this is what was expected. The pieces were? 
weighed regularly, but both pieces, the steamed and the unsteamed, 
lost moisture at the same rate. The idea of the steam. opening- 
the pores of the wood is pure fallacy. However, after three months, 
the steamed pieces began to shrink more than the unsteamed, and 
this went on until there was a marked difierence in size between 
the two halves of each original length of timber. Although the 
steamed pieces were shrinking more than the unsteamed, yet boths. 
pieces were losing moisture at the same rate. A typical example 
may be given ;—Nos. 7 and 8 were cut out of the same length of 


timber. No. 7 was steamed for 24 hrs., 
treated. 

, and No. 8 was not. 

Date. 

Weights of No. 7. 

Weights of No. 8. 

16.5.18 

61b. 14ioz. 

61 b. lajoz. 

17.5.18 

61b. 15 oz. 

61b. 11 oz. 

19.5.18 

6 lb. 9 oz. 

6 lb. 8 oz. 

1.6.18 

51b. 15 oz. 

61b. 14^02. 

16.7.18 

51b, 

51b. 

9.9.18 

41b. 11 oz. 

41b. 10 oz. 

7.11.18 

41b. 7oz. 

4 lb. 6^oz. 

The shrinking of the 

steamed specimens 

is probably due to tbet 


steam slightly breaking down the structure of the wood. So far 
there does not appear to be any justification at all for steamiixg- 
timber. 

Many merohani® stand the timber on end when naturally 
seasoning. The argument is apparently that the sap runs* 
down the length of the timber. Wlien the trees are felled 
sap does run out from the cut ends of the wood vessels, 
but this sap was in the cavity of the vessel. The* moisture which is* 
lost in seasoning is h^d in the walls of the cells. Hence this* 
cannot run down the st^. It can only be lost by diffusion. To» 
test the question, however, several experiments were carried out,„ 
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but none of these justifies this end stacking. Lengths of 4 in. x: 
2 in. Mountain, Ash were cut into sets of in., 3 in., 6 in. 1 ft., 
2 ft., 4 ft. Four of these sets were made. Tlie sides of the timber 
were paraffined so as to prevent all lateral evaporation, but the 
ends were left open. Two sets were placed vertically and two sets; 
were laid horizontally. The vertical sets ought to have dried the- 
more quickly, but this was not so. All four sets dried at about 
the same rate, the reason being that the moisture is lost by diffu¬ 
sion. The following graph shows the rates at which each length 
was drying. 



Corresponding pieces which were not paralSned dried much more- 
rapidiy, showing that the loss of moisture is from the sides, not 
from the end of the timber. The theory of end drying was further 
tested by cutting a 10 ft, of E. gcmiocalyx-into 2 *5-fts., one being 
placed vertically and the other horizontally^ the latter one resting- 
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on blocks on a table so that there was a free supply of air on all 
4 sides. The following table shows the results. Weights are expressed 
percentages of the original weight. 


Date. 

Weight of 

Upright Beam. 

Weight of 

Horizontal Beam. 


■ % 

% 

21.6.18 

100 

100 

1.7.18 

93.0 

92.0 

12.8.18 

82.2 

81.3 

9.9.18 

77.8 

77.0 

8.10.18 

76.3 

73.9 

7.11.18 

..; 71.6 

70.8 

It will be seen that the horizontal beam has slightly the advan¬ 
tage in the rate of drying. Timber loses its moisture by diffusion 
through the;sides of the timber, and therefore it does not matter 

how the timber be stacked provided there 

is a free supply of air 

all round it. The question was further 

tested by suspending a 

beam of 4 iii. x 3 in. 

from the ceiling of the laboratory and taking 

the moisture content 

of the top and bottom of the beam each 

month. The result is as follows:— ' . 


Date. 

Moisture Upi)er End. 

Moisture Lower End. 

. 

'% 

% 

27.6.18 

47.2 '■ 

.46.4 

10.7.18 

46;3 

46.9 

12.8.18 

36.6 

... ' 3^,0 

27.9.18 

27.3 

• 28.6 


It will be seen that in this instance the lower ehd did have a 
-slight excess of moisture. The ^question has been worked on in 
other ways, but no evidence is in favour of vertical or oblique 
tstacking. The reason why timber so stacked does dry more quickly 
than timber^ in the rack is because the former is exposed freely to 
the air, while in? the jjack th^ timber is stacked in ..a mass where 
there is no circttlat^h' o#j^ir'. It has" already been mentioned that 
timber in long lengths loses moisture mainly through the sides, 
and not so much from the ends ;■ but it was not known what part 
each surface took in drying. To ascertain this cubes were used 
from 1 in. up to 4 in. They were ]made in sets of 5, each set 
feipg cut from the same piece of timber. In all cases timber was 
•^l^ted which had the rings parallel to one side. In each set, one 
cube had all faces left dean, one had all six faces parajdined, and 
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one had the radial faces left clean, one the tangential faces and. 
one the cross section faces clean. In waxing them, the paraffin 
was heated to just above boiling point of water and then the face 
of the cube was brought into contact with the surface of the 
paraffin. When the paraffin set the process was repeated. This* 
gave a very satisfactory result. In all the sets made the cubes 
which had the cross section faces left clean dried almost as quickly 
as the cuIdc which had no paraffined faces. This is due to the* 
vessels being small tubes running through the cube and therefore* 
increasing the evaporating surface. This rapid drying from the- 
ends does not extend far up the length, as will be shown later. 
It explains why logs left exposed to the sun split so badly at the- 
ends. * 



Fig. VI. gives a typical series of curves for the drying of the- 
cubes by the various faces. 
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In all cases, except in the inch cubes, the tangential faces lust 
moisture more readily than the radial faces,- but the diSereuce from 
a commercial standpoint is negligible. The reason for the tangen¬ 
tial faces losing moisture more rapidly is because of tli^e large 
number of medullary rays, and these allow the moisture t'o escape. 
It is perhaps as well to explain that timber cut tangentially is 
said to be cut on the back, while if it is cut radially it is said 
to be cut on the quarter. As practically all the drying of a cube 
takes place from the transverse faces a comparison was made 
between a length of timber with all faces clean and a length which 
had the sides paraffined. Each piece was 4 ft. The loss of mois¬ 
ture from the paraffined piece has been very slow, and on a long 
length the influence of the ends would be negligible. 

The percentage weights of the two pieces are as follow :— 


Date. 

Sides and. Ends 
Clean. 

o/ 

Sides Waxed, 
Clean. 

0/ 

18.5.18 

100 

... , 100 

1.6.18 

87.7 

97.5 

15.7.18 

73.0 

91.6 

12.8.18 

69.0 

89.0 

9.9.18 

66.2 

86.0 

8.10.18 

63.4 

82.2 

7.11,18 

62.1 

78.8 


A test was made with both tangentially cut boards and radially 
out boards to see if the loss of moisture was affected by lying the 
boards flat or standing them on edge. If drying be due to diffusion 
of moisture, then the manner of stacking ought to hare no effect. 
It was ascertained later that some timber men in America prefer 
edge piling in the kiln to flat or ordinary piling. So far as can 
be ascertained, edge piling is not practised here. For the experr 
■ment the ends and two corresponding sides were paraffined. If the 
olean faces were placed vertically, then diffusion would be lateral, 
but if the clean faces were placed horizontally, then diffusion 
would be up or down. No difference in the rate of drying was 
observed either for the radially oif tangentially cut faces. There 
may be, however, mechanical advantages in edge piling in a stack 
of timber which will affect the rate of drying, but this was not 
investigated. 

It has become increasingly evident that the time required for 
natural seasoning is not nearly so long as usually stated, and 
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lienee a good deal of doubt is thrown upon the advisability of 
-artificial seasoning on a large scale. Temperature and Circulation 
•of Air are the two m^in factors in seasoning. But in the manner 
in which green timber is stacked in the timl^er yards there is no 
circulation of air in the stack, and hence drying can only go on 
from the ends, and these tend to crack badly. As timber dries 
by diffusion, then in such a stack the moisture must diffuse out 
from the ends, and hence it is no ’wonder that hardwood is said 
to be a slow timber in drying. If timber be filleted in the stack, 
that is if cross pieces are laid, some distance apart, across each 
layer of timber, and the next layer stacked on these, then there is 
an opportunity for circulation of air, and the ; winds would be 
responsible for this. 

A stack of 6 fts. of 6 x 1 Mountain Ash was made in the 
laboratory, and fillets were placed between each layer. The boards 
are drying rapidly, but are not yet finished. The full results 
wull be given in a paper to be published later, when a further test 
has been made outside with a larger stack. 

The boards have dried rapidly, and a typical case is given 
below:— 


Date. Weitfht. Percentage Ixwt. 

9.11.18 ... 161b. 6oz. ... 0 

29.11.18 ... 111b. 2oz. ... 32.1 

16.12.18 ... 91b, 14 oz. ... 39.7 

8,1.19 ... 9ib. 10 oz. ... 41.2 

20.1.19 ... 91b. 10 02. ... 41.2 


It will be seen that in two months the timber lost 41.2 %, and 
this must be regarded as very satisfactory. 

During the summer and autumn Melbourne has ideal conditions 
for natural seasoning if the timber be properly stacked. 

To be able to get the moisture content of timber readily is 
Important, and Professor Laby suggested there might be a relation 
between moisture content and electrical resistance. The present 
method of finding the moisture content is not readily available for 
commercial use and thei'efore some simple method is necessary. 
The resistance was measured by a Megger. It was found necessary 
to plane up the surfaces of tlie timber to be tested, as the dry 
exposed faces greatly increased tlie resistance. The results are 
given in Fig. 7. 
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It will be seen that there is a close relation between moisture- 
content and resistance. To be of any value, further experiments- 
are necessary with regard to the direction in which the resistance 
is measured, species of timber, density of specimen, etc. 



Fig. VII. 

Structure .—Only a few notes on the structure of Mountain Ash* 
will be given, as a comparative study of the structure of our* 
timbers is being carried on. The outstanding feature is the sim¬ 
plicity of its structure which in this respect is comparable to pine. 
The most notable feature is the area given over to water conduc¬ 
tion. The vessels are elliptical, the major axis being directed! 
radially. The largest major axis recorded is 0.4 mm., and the 
average works out at 0.25.3 mm. An interesting feature is the 
distribution of the vessels over the annual ring. They are not* 
confined to the spring 'wood. A few experinients were made to- 
determine the lengths of the vessels by the mercui’y method. It: 




Proc E.S. Victoria, 1919. Plate Xltl. 



Fig. A.—Very dense young forest of Eucalyptus regnans. Age 2 to 4 years. 



Fig. B. —Mature forest of Eucalyptus regnans, averaging 39 trees per acre. 
Tallest tree 261 feet. 
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was found that a portion of a sapling • in. in diameter and 
6 ft. in. long had 31 vessels as ^long as the piece itself. This 
result is nut as good as some given by Professor Ewart in Annals 
of Botany, 1910, but it is very likely that even these results could 
be beaten by Mountain Ash. The length of the vessels, their large 
size, and their even distribution over the annual ring will prob¬ 
ably limit the application of Mountain Ash for certain purposes. 

The second element of importance is the libriform fibres. They 
are elongated and sharply pointed. They average about 1 mm. 
in length. It would appear that the fibres formed during the 
sapling growth are slightly longer than those formed in later 
years. Haberlandt states that the reverse is the case for tracheides 
in conifers. 

The rays are uniseriate and very numerous. In the rays in the 
centre of old mature trees nuclei are very frequent. These have 
been traced almost uj^ to the central ring, so that they must be 
considerably over a century old. No trace of starch has been 
found in .these central ray cells. In conjunction with this 
phenomenon is the fact that this central wood has a higher moisture 
content than the rest of the wood. This high moisture content 
accounts for the enormous shrinking and warping that takes place 
when this central wood or ** heart dries. This large percentage 
of moisture in the centre, together with the imperfect lignification 
of the fibres predisposes the central portion to decay. By good 
forestry tlie amount of this immature wood formed could probably 
be lessened. 

- Tyloses have frequently been found associated with the nuclei 
near the centre of the big timber. Tyloses have also been abun¬ 
dantly found in Messmate (E. obliqua), right up against the 
cambium. These facts are conflicting, and at .present no explana¬ 
tion can be given. 

Mountain Ash'when green is a softwood, but when seasoned is a 
hardwood, and this must be kept in mind if this wood is to be 
pulped. A very objectionable feature to its use for pulp is the 
presence of tannin. 

’ I wish to express my thanks to the various sawmillers and bush- 
workers who have kindly afforded opportunities for carrying out 
these investigations. My thanks are especially due to the manager 
of Powelltown. 

' The work was carried otit in connection with the Botanical 
Laboratory, Melbourne University, with the aid of a Government 
Research Grant. 

s 
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Abt. XIX. — The Sand Ridges, Sand Plains and “Sand 

Glacieris’’ at Comet Vale in Sub-and Western Australia} 

By J. T. JUTSON 

(Formerly o£ the Geological Survey of Western Australia). 

(With 'I’bree Text Figures). 

[Read 12th December, 1918J. 

Introduction. 

Comet Vale is a mining township 1236 feet .above sea level, and 
63 miles north of Kalgoorlie, on the railway from Kalgoorlie to 
Leonora. The district forms part of the great sub-arid plateau 
in south-central Western Australia, wdiere the rainfall is probably 
under 10 inches per annum. There is a notable quantity of blown 
sand in the district, and the distribution of this sand throws con¬ 
siderable light on the action of the wind in the formation of certain 
types of country. 

Summary. 

At Comet Vale blown sands are widely distributed and are 
associated with other types of country, namely, deeply dissected 
‘‘^high^' lands, and the dry lake or playa, Lake Goongarrie, 

The blowm sands from sand ridges, sand plains and ‘‘sand 
glaciers.'' The ridges are mostly parallel to one another and are 
approximately east and west in general direction. They rest upon 
the sand plains. 

At the township of Comet .Vale the sand forms a smooth and 
unbroken surface with a gentle fall to the w^est. The sand is >vind- 
borne and has spread steadily up the flanks of a laterite ridge to 
the east, and in some instances has climbed the passes or saddles 
of the ri^e, theijce widening out on the opposite (eastern) side of 
the ridge as sand glaciers." 

The sands have been derived from extensive sand areas to the 
and are marching eastwards. The dominant winds are 
s^parently westerly. 

* In its march eastwards, the sand has blotted out the drainage 
lines w^ of the laterite ridge; and east of such ridge, the courts 
of various small intermittent streams from the “ high " lands have 
been diverted. 


1 ny pett£tlss$oi‘i of the Acting Ooveintnotit Geologist, 
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The occurrence of a smooth, unbroken, sloping plain of sand, 
^hich has been formed by wind action, is important as probably 
throwing light on the occurrence of sand plains elsewhere in sub- 
^irid Western Australia. 

The Chief Physical Featui’es of the District, 

(1) To the east of the township there is a belt of “ high lands 
which has two main divisions, as follow :—(a) A north-north-west- 
trending belt which has been dissected into various ridges of 



—Physiographic Map of Comet V^ale. — A. belt of aUuvium occurs 

along the floor of the Blue Speck C^k vaUey. This has not been 
shown on the map. 
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ferruginous latorite, the chief of which is a ridge bearing north- 
north-west on the western side of the belt. The latter is separated 
on the east from the area now to be described by a deep, but 
mostly wide, open valley, (b) A belt of greenstone lying to the- 
east of (a) and bounded on the east by the dry '' lake or play a, 
Lake Goongarrie. This belt is deeply dissected by narrow V- 
shaped radial valleys in the adolescent or early mature stage. 
The crests of (a) and (b) are about 100 feet above the floor of the* 
lake. 

(2) Lake Goongarrie forms an extensive 'Mry lake or play a. 
having on its western shore greenstone cliffs which form part of (b),, 
and having on its northern and north-eastern shores sand ridges. 

(3) Gently undiilating sand plains lie to tilie west, north and. 
north-west of the township, and on these plains rest sand ridges, 
of varying height (the highest probably being 50 or 60 feet above 
the plains) and having an approximately east and west trend. 
The sand plains are broken by occasional small dry lakes. No» 
watercour^s exist in this belt, as the sand immediately absorbs the 
rain. Just to the east of the raihvay the sand overlies a rather 
coarse ironstone ‘‘wash,” a few feet thick, which in turn overlies, 
the bedrock, greenstone. 

Vegetation of the Sand Plains and Sand Ridges. 

Slight differences exist between the vegetation of the sand plains: 
and that of the sand ridges. 

On the sand plains there are two types, which may be termed 
the acacia type and the eucalyptus-** spinifex ” type, the acacias, 
or the eucalyptus and “ spinifex ” predominating as the case may¬ 
be. The eucalypts are of the stunted branching-from-the-root type- 
known as “ mallee ” eucalypts. The tw^o types may in places more- 
or less merge into one another, but over considerable areas they 
are su^tantially distinct. 

On the sand ridges the vegetation can hardly be divided for the- 
purposes of this paper into distinct types,, but some characteristics, 
may be 3K>ted. The mallee eucalypts grow on the sides of some- 
ridges, but usually cease before the top is reached. The acacias- 
may grow both on the top and sides, and li|.ewise the spinifex;: 
but as a rule spinifex and acacias are not commonly found to¬ 
gether. The tops of the ridges may be dl&sti.tute of tall shrubs ancT 
treee, and in this case the spinifex usually grows, associated, 
with low, often sprawling shrubs. 
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The vegetation as a whole is stunted and xerophjtic, and there 
is much bare ground between the plants. 

Nature and Distribution of the Blown Sands. 

The blown sands of the district may be divided into (a) sand 
plains, (b) sand ridges or dunes, and (c) ‘‘ sand glaciers.” 

(a) The sand plains cover large areas to the west and to the 
south of Comet Vale. They may be almost level or undulating. 
Ihe township of Comet Vale is largely built upon a sand plain 
which slopes gently downward with a smooth and unbroken surface 
to the west from the western flanks of the north-north-west trending 
laterite ridge immediately to the east of the township. The sands 
'of the sand plains are generally fine-grained and consist mostly of 
•quartz. They contain a certain amount of fine material which 
tends to make the surface somewhat firm,. The surface is thus 
'Composed in, places of what might be termed a loamy sand. 

(b) The sand ridges or dunes are numerous, and occupy con¬ 
siderable space to the west and to the north of Comet Vale. A 
prominent ridge,' which the writer has named the Rifle Range 
Ridge, lies to the south-west of the town; and on both the northern 
and southern sides of the Quarry Arm of Lake Goongarrie, steep 
ridges rise from the edge of the lake. For about four miles north¬ 
wards from the township the railway cuts through many. 

The ridges have sides? varying in slope from steep to gentle, and 
rise from the sand plain to a maximum height of about 50 or 60 
feet.t They are roughly parallel to one another and have a general 
east and west trend, with variations towards -west-north-west and 
towards east-north-east. If the westerly winds be the dominant 
ones, as they appear to be, the ridges are longitudinal. 

The ridges vary in their distances apart, some being practically 
isolated, and others within a quarter of a mile of one another, 
^ome reach a length of over half a mile. Fine well-rounded grains 
of quartz and ironstone, the quartz predominating, form the sands 
of the ridges, and the surface layers at least seem to be free from 
the finer material, which no doubt has been blown or washed out 
from the sand. 'Between the ridges the sand is mixed with finer 
material, as already hientioned* when describing the sand plains. 

Some of the ridges are compound ones, being forked, with two 
or more branches. The Rifle Range Sand Ridge towards its western 

1 Some elovated irrejcolatly sloped areas of blown ‘sand have long- gentle slopes and, in some 
cases, flat tops. They are apparently due %o some local phase of wind action, but they are no* 
further discussed in this paper. 
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end breaks into three branches which are separated by troughs 
comparatively few feet deep. The bottoms of these troughs are 
well above the surrounding sand plains, so that they are part of 
the ridge. Between two of these branches there is a distinct 
roughly circular basin in the sand having a diameter of about 30 
or 40 yards and a depth below the rim of perhaps 25 feet. This 
is the type described by Cornisht as a fulj. 

(c) The typical forms of sand accumulation known as sa/tid 
fflaciers^” which have been described in various parts of the world 
are due to sand being blown up the sides of hills or mountains, 
thence finding a passage through any passes or saddles, and' 
spreading out on the opposite sides to form wide fan-shaped 
plains. This is Free’s definition.^ Cornish3 restricts the term to^ 
a horizontal plateau of sand terminated by a talus, as steep as the 
sand can rest. The forms at Comet Vale are, on a small scale,, 
closely related to those referred to by Free; hence the present writer 
retains the term as a convenient one. 

Immediately to the east of the town is a north-'rf^rth-west trending- 
ridge of laterite forming part of the laterite high lands previously 
referred to. This ridge is cut into by amphitheatres, which form 
the heads of the small watercourses which formerly extended west¬ 
ward; and it also has several comparatively low passes or saddles. 
The lower western flanks of the ridge have a smooth unbroken 
sloping sand plain with a gentle but still a definite fall to thejwest. 
Artificial openings, such as mining shafts and'costeans, show* that 
the sand of this plain is here from a few inches to about ten feet 
in depth, and that it is fine-^grained, well-rounded and homo¬ 
geneous, It shows, however, no planes of stratification, but would 
probably do so if it became consolidated and subsequently weathered 
out. Below the-sand there is a deposit from one to six feet thicks 
made up largely of angular fragments, up to three or four inches 
of laterite, similar to that of- the laterite ridge referred to 
above. This material is evidently derived from such ridge and 
represents the debris spread over the surfade before the sand 
drifted upf the slope, the carrying of such rock waste no doubt 
being due to the occasional tiny streams which ran from the 
amplxitheatres above d^ribed, and to the fact that such waste 
always ^nds to drift by gravitation from higher to lower slopes. 

1 v.~.« On the Formataon of Safid Dimes.” Geojr. 18d7, pp.'«»5-m 

S Free, E. The lilnveioeift of Soil MateHal b,v U.S- Dept, of Agfrie., Bureau 

©i S©% BaE 6S, lSai, f. m. (Focrftnete a). 

» Op. p. 286. 
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Below this laterite waste, the bedrock of greenstone (a fine-grained 
epidiorite or amphibolite) occurs. The sand can be traced to some 
of the saddles of the ridge, through which it has passed, and spread 
itself outward and downward on the eastern sides of the ridge. 
Towards the northern end, the sand on one saddle has become 
discontinuous, by erosion of some kind, with that lower down on 
the eastern slope of the ridge, where it is now being removed by 
stream action. Towards the southern end, at another saddle, a 
small amount of sand has spread well over the saddle, but has 
not, as a blown sheet, reached fai' down the eastern slope, as it is 
being carried away by a small watercourse, along which it forms 
a narrow thread. Still farther south the sand has spread out as a 
wide, long mass and has merged into that which has worked around 
the eastern side of the ridge from the sand plain to the south of 
this ridge. Stream action has carried portions ‘ of this sand 
farther east as narrow bands. Where the ridge is higher than 
the passes, the sand flanking the ridge on its western side is at a 
lower level than that at the passes. The outline of the sand at its 
junction with the laterite thus shows a series of curves rising in 
height as the passes are approached. 

These deposits of sand, which are clearly wind-blown, constitute, 
on the eastern side of the laterite ridge, the sand glaciers'' of 
Comet Vale, and this paper is, so far the writer is aware, the first 
record for such phenomena in Western Australia. 


(j^er^ercL/y-S S€Cy'/Q77S 


y^esf 
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I_: ^ „..L-_—. .. 

a. crest of the Mter/te r/c^fe, 

y/esf 
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F/rroii^h a, ott fhe /a.t~er/te 

A A JLo,ferite XX {preens forces 

Soncis. O.CS Lafert/^e Wa^. 


Figs* 2 and S^-r-GoneaPfilised sections across the slo| 4 ng sand plani and the 
dissected high lands, showing the lelat^on of the sand to the crests and 
passes the main (western) laterite ridge. 
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Effects of the Sand on the Topography. 

‘ The effect of the spread of the sands has been to divert some of 
the present small stream courses at Comet \ ale and to blot out the 
drainage to the west of the same place, as there is evidence of a 
wide north-south valley there, which must have been a drainage 
line before the sands spread across and choked it. The water courses 
which originally ran westward to this old valley from the laterite 
ridge have also been smothered. The general result is the substitu¬ 
tion of the sand ridges and sand plains for the old fluvatile 
topogr^hy. 

Significance of the Sand Distribution as to the Work of 
the Wind in this and other Areas 

The numerous sand ridges of the district show that the wind has 
removed a very large quantity of sand, and hence its influence on 
the general erosion of this portion of the country must be con¬ 
siderable. 

The most important sand distribution of the district, however, is 
the belt of sand on which the township of Comet Vale stands. This 
has already been described as a gently-sloping sand plain on the 
western flanks of the laterite ridge, and falling westwards. This 
sandi belt, as also shown above, passes over the saddles of the ridge 
and then into the ‘‘ sand glaciers.’’ The sand on the western flanks 
of the ridge is Wind-blown beyond question. There are no rocks at 
the ridge or thereabouts that could have provided the material; 
the sands,' as seen in artificial sections, are remarkably homo¬ 
geneous in texture and materials; the waste from the laterite ridge 
lies buried beneath the sands; and the sands are continuous “with 
the wide sand area to the west. These facts, together with the 
distribution of the sand .up the flanks of the hills, through the 
pas^ and thence on the opposite side of the ridge as sand 
glaciers,’^ leave no doubt as to the wind origin of the sand. 

That -being so, there exists .a sand slope, -smooth and unbroken 
by sand Hd,g^, and to all intents a sand plain; and this sand 
plain has been formed by the wind. ""Sand plains are of wdde 
occurrence in inland Western Australia, and although the wind 
was thougj^t jto,.be an important agent in their’, formation, direct 
evidence as to its action is not always obtainable^ The Comet Vale 
may help^to determine the matter,* ^although of course each 
area must be independently investigated, tt, however, suggests 
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i:hat many of the other sand plains of inland Western Australia 
imay be at least partly of wind origin. 

A somewhat parallel case occurs at Goongarrie, a mining 
iiownship 8 miles to the south of Comet Vale. The township is 
jsituated on an'Unsymmetrical ridge the western side of which has 
a gentle unbroken slope, but the eastern side is represented by a 
line of low clifis cut into small canyons by the short watercourses 
^almost always dry) which trend eastward to a small southward¬ 
trending valley. The rocks of the ridge are serpentines and 
iiornblendites, but the western slope is covered (only, however, to a 
-depth of about six inches) by fine quartz sand of the origin of 
which no other explanation can apparently be given than that it 
lias been blown by the wind from the west up the slope. There are 
,^reenstone hills a little farther west, and beyond these extensive 
zsand plains. The sand could be, and probably has been, blowm 
-from the sand plains through a gap in the greenstone hills opposite 
to the unsymmetrical ridge now referred to. An interesting 
■point is that portions of the sand on the western slope have been 
blown over the crest of the ridge into the heads of the eastw’ard- 
trending w^atercourses above described, and that stream action is 
•carrying it to the lower portions of the valleys. Wind action on 
-the western slope has probably been accelerated by the removal of 
•a considerable portion of the native vegetation. 

An unbroken sloping plain of wind-blown sand remarkably 
■parallel in certain points to the Comet Vale and; Goongarrie 
examples, although on a much greater scale, has been described 
hy Balli in West-Central Sinai. Ihe plain of Debbet el Qeri rises 
•gradually to the south, due to the prevalent northerly winds carry¬ 
ing the sand along, wdth a gradual overflow into the heads of the 
<ieeply-cut wadis draining southwards; the present tendency of the 
•sand is to move southwards and choke the heads of the wadis. The 
«and is covered wuth scattered bushes, and its surface was level 
•enough to be used for the base line of BalFs triangulation. 

Direction of Past and Present Drift of the Sands. 

The distribution of the blown sands suggests that they have 
-drifted easterly and that the dominant winds therefore have been 
from the west. From limited observations made by the writer in 


1 Ball, J.—“ The Geography and Geology of West-Central Sinai.” Survey Departmefit, Cairo, 
-Government Press, pp. 87-88,115. 
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the Comet Vale district in the summer of 1916-1917, and the early' 
part of the winter of 1917, the present dominant winds also 
appear to be westerly, and this is confirmed by observation of 
blown sand in regard to the so-called spinifex plant, the direc¬ 
tion of inclination of certain trees, and the movement,of the san<i 
along the railway line where the removal of the vegetation has^ 
allowed the sand to move more rapidly than it otherwise would do^ 
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Art. XX. — The Sensitiveness of JPhotographic Plates to X-mys^ 

BY 

NATALIE a B. ALLEN, B.Sc., 

AND 

T. H. LABY, M.A. 

(Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Melboxune). 

(With Pour Figures in the Text). 

[Read 12th Becember, 1918]. 

This vrork wag undertaken in order to determine the relation 
existing between the exposure and the resulting optical density of 
a plate exposed to X-radiation, andi the type of plate most suitable 
for radiographic work. On the first question (the relation be- 
tw^een exposure and density) work had previously been done by 
Salomonson*^ and by Hodgson.2 

Ihe plates under investigation were given a known exposure, 
developed in a standard manner and theii" densities were measured 
by a polarisation photometer. 

For generating the X-rays a Coolidge tube excited by an induc¬ 
tion coil was used, the potential across the tube being regulated 
by adjusting the ’^ngth of the alternative spark-gap of the coil 
until a spark passed occasionally. 

It was assumed that the exposure was proportional jointly to the 
energy of the X-radiation and to the time of exposure. The cor¬ 
responding law for light is the Bunsen-Roscoe reciprocity law that, 
for equal densities of the photographic plate, the product I.t of 
intensity of light and time of exposure is constant. . This law is 
not correct, and has been replaced by the Schwarzschild law that 
I.tP is constant for equal densities. The value of the constant p 
depends on (1) the kind of plate used, (2) the development, (3) the 
density of the plate, and (4) the colour of the light used.^ Stark^ 
proposed the fornxula that k.I.^tii is constant for equal densities, 
where k, m, n are constant for small variations of I. and t. Kron^ 

1 ^tkH»o«soa. Piw. Acad. xv»i|, 1016, p, 671. 

2 Hodgson. Amer. Journ. Boent, 1017, p. 616. 

3 Koch. • Ann. #. Vhyi »iv., SO, 190&, p. 841. 

4 Parkhurst. Astrophysikal. Jonr., 30, 3^. 

5 Stark. Ann. (£ Phj’s., 35,1911, p. 461. 

6 Kron. Pnblikationen des Astropbyaiteilist'heii Oltservaiorintiw^ a» Nbm 61,, t^S. 
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tested the Schwarzschild law over a wide range of intensities, and 
,^ound it to hold only for extreme values of the intensity. , For a 
certain range of intensity he found the Bunsen-Roscoe law to be 
true. 

Experiments were made in order to test the truth of the assump¬ 
tion that, when the product of energy of X-radiation and of time 
of exposure was constant, the photographic effect is the same. The 
energy of the X-radiation is, with the other conditions constant, 
proportional to the current flowing through the tube. The two 
halves of a plate were exposed separately; the current for the second 
exposure was 1/100 of the current for the first exposure, the time 
of exposure being correspondingly increased to 100 times its 
original value. After development it was found that the densities 
of the two halves of the plate were widely different, showing that 
the product of energy of radiation and of time of exposure does 
hot determine the density. 

In the small range of currents used in this, work, however, (from 
.03 to .06 milliampere) the statement that density is jointly pro¬ 
portional to the energy of radiation and to the time is approxi¬ 
mately true. This conclusion is verified by measurements made by 
Kroncke.'^ His results are shown below :— 


Current 

1,0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 niilliaiuperes. 

Time 

12.0 

6.0 

4.0 

3.0 minutes. 

Density 

1.09 - 

1.15 - 

1.16 - 

1.15 


The energy of the cathode-rays is jointly proportional to the 
current flowing through the tube and to the electrical pressure 
applied to the tube. The fraction of this cathode-ray energy converted 
into X-ray energy in the CJoolidge tube is proportional to the square 
of the velocity of the cathode-rays, i.e., to the first power of the 
pressure.2 Hence we define exposure in radiography as 

e'^ct/d®volt®.ampere.sec.cni 

where, e volts == pressure applied to tube, 
c amperes=current through tube, 
t seconds=time of exposure. 

d cms= distance from source (anticathode) to plate. 

The average current was measured by an unshunted milliammeter 
connected in series with the tube and induction coil. The cathode 
of the tube (to which the milliammeter was connected) was earthed. 
Tl^ time of exposure was measured by a stop-watch. 

1 Kriineke. Ann, d. Pfays., iv., 43,1914, p. 687. 
t Ruttoertord and Barnes. PML Hag,, xxx., 1915^ \\ 861. 
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Each plate was exposed in from five to eight strips, the exposures, 
of successive strips increasing in a constant ratio. There was also* 
a fog-strip "which was shielded from radiation the whole time. 

Ihe distance from plate to anticathode was 100 cms. The cur¬ 
rents used varied from .03 to .06 milliampere. The pressures, 
used were 31,5, 73.0, 83.0 kilovolts corresponding to spark-gaps, 
of 1.5, 5.0, 7.0 cms., respectively between spheres of 6.5 cms. 
diameter, the cathode being earthed, t The minimum wave-lengths of 
the radiation were, therefore, .390xl0-s, .173x10^, and ,152 xlO-^’ 
cms. respectively.^ The wave-lengths of the K and L characteristic 
radiation for silver are .56 x 10"^ and 4.17 x 10"® cms., and for 
bromine 1.05 x 10"® and 8.48 x 10"® cms. 

The developer was one often used in radiography, as follows^:— 


Solution A. 


Hydroquinone. 25 gms. 

Potassium metabisulphite.. . ^ 25 gms. 

Potassium bromide. 25 gms. 

Water. 1000 c.c. 


Solution B. 


Potassium hydroxide. 50 gms. 

Water .{. 1000 c.c. 


Ihe two solutio-ns were mixed in equal proportions immediateljr 
before use, and the plates were developed at a temperature of 
20° C. for 4 minutes. After 4 minutes’ development the density- 
due to the exposure had reached its maximum value and further 
development only increased the fog-density of the whole plate. Im 
order to verify this an Ilford X-ray plate was cut into three pieces, 
which were exposed simultaneously. On each piece there was a 
strip which received an exposure of 8.7 x lO^, one which received!* 
4,1 X lO'^ volt.2 amp. see. cin-2, and an unexposed,or fog strip. The* 
three plates were then developed at 20° C. for periods of 3, 4, and’ 
5 minutes respectively. The resulting densities are tabulated 
below under and Dg, which are the densities due to the ex¬ 
posures given, the fog-density, Ih, having been subtracted fronfe 
the measured density. 


1 F. W. Peek. ‘‘Dielectric Phenomena in High Voltage Engineering,” p. 89. 

2 Hull. Phys. Rev., vii., 1916, p. 156. 

3 Sahni. Phil. Mag.; xxix., 1915, p. 836. 
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Time of Development. 

Di 




3 minutes 

1.83 

- 

2.49 

.37 

4 minutes 

2.52 

- 

3.42 

.45 

5 minutes 

2.57 

- 

3.56 

.58 


Evidently, after 4 minutes’ development, the density due to any 
exposure does not appreciably increase, though prolonged develop* 
ment does increase the fog-density. 

The transparency of a plate is defined as the ratio of the inten¬ 
sity of the transmitted light to that of the incident light, i.e. 

The opacity, 0, is the reciprocal of the transpai'ency, and 
the density, D, is defined thus :—• 

D = log,0-logi 

J-t 

A polarisation method was employed in measuring the density. 
Light from the source S was reflected from the plane mirror M, 
and was viewed through 0, where it illuminated half of the field 
of view. The other half of the field was illuminated by light from 
which had been transmitted through a pair of Nicol prisms. 
Metallic filament lamps in parallel were used as the sources of light. 
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A plate of green glass was placed/ in the path of each beam of 
light so as to eliminate any difficulty due to difference of colour 
in the two halves of the field of view. The analysing Nicol was 
rotated until the two halves of the field of view matched; the 
Angle d between the two Nicols was read, and the intensity of the 
light from S was therefore proportional to cos-^. The photo¬ 
graphic plate B was now plaeed in position, and the analysing 
Nicol was rotated until the field again appeared uniform. If the 
Angle between the two Nicols was now tiie intensity of the light 
•transmitted through the plate was proportional to cos-^'. Hence 

the density of the plate was obtained as lo<^ or loo* . 

The density of the fog strip was also measured and was subtracted 
■from the measured density of each of the other strips to give the 
true density due to the exposure. 

"When, for any given plate, the density was plotted against the 
logarithm of the exposure, the curve obtained was similar in 
character to that for light. In the region of under exposure the curve 
was convex to the axis of log E (see Fig. 2), but for densities greater 
than about 1.0 a straight line was obtained, so that in this neigh- 

Iwurhood the density of a plate is given by D=ry.log<,5. The 

quantity i ie the inertia of the plate, and is the exposure corre¬ 
sponding to the density of 0 if the straight line law held for all 
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values of the exposure. For the exposures we have used we find 
that the inertia of a plate is independent of the time of develop¬ 
ment. Ill the table below, and Do the densities resulting* 
from exposures of 8.71 x lO^ and 4.10 x 10^ volt‘Tampere.sec.cm 
on Ilford X-ray plates. 


Time of Development. 

r>i 


0-2 

D-2/Di 

3 minutes 

1.83 

- 

2.49 

1.36 

4 minutes 

2.52 

- 

3.42 

1.39 

5 minutes 

2.57 

- 

3.56 

1.36 


Since the ratio Do/Di is independent of the time development,, 
it follows that the exposure corresponding to a density of o, i.e.^ 
the inertia, is independent of the time of development. Hurter 



and Driffieldit have proved it to be independent also of the kind of 
developer used. The so-called speed of a plate is a quantity in¬ 
versely proportional to the inertia. 

y, or the increase in D corresponding to an increase of 1 in 
is the contrast of the plate. Its value depends on the* 
development, and reaches a maxinaum when the plate has beem 
developed to its maximum density. 

In the taMe below are tabulated (1) the inertia of the plate (inr 
yolt^.ampere.sec.cin'^), (2) the contrast, and (^) the minimum value* 
obtained for the f<^ density. 


1 Harter and Driffield. Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., », 1800, p. 455. 
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Plate. 



Inertia. 


Contrast. 

- 

Fo^- 

density. 

1 

Paragon X-ray - 

_ 

- 

1.17 X I0-* 

_ 

2.4 


.59 

2 

Paragon X-ray - 

- 

- 

.74 

- 

2.3 

- 

.23 

3 

Diagnostic X-ray 

- 

- 

.71 

- 

2.2 

- 

.30 

4 

Sanic X-ray 

.. 

- 

1.00 

- 

2.3 

. 

.60 

5 

• Seed X-ray 

- 

- 

1.12 

- 

1.9 

_ 

.45 

6 

Wratten X-ray 

- 


1.95 


2.2 


.51 

7 

Wellington X-ray 

- 

- 

1.70 

- 

2.0 

- 

.24 

8 

Austral X-ray - ■ 

- 

- 

4.68 

- 

3.1 

_ 

.40 

9 

, Imperial X-ray 

- 

- 

1.26 

- 

1.6 

- 

1.44 

10 j Cramer X-ray - 

- 

- 

2.14 - 

- 

• 1.9 

- 

.55 

11 

Ilford X-ray - 

- 

- 

2.19 

- 

19 ' 

- 

.36 

12 

Imperial Special Eapid 

- 

- 

1.44 

- 

1.5 

- 

.18 

13 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

- 

- 

.81 

- 

1.3 

- 

.38 

14 

Austral Standard (Sun) 

- 


1.58 

- 

1.4 

- 

.27 

15 

Austral Standard (Extra Rapid) 

- 

3.71 

- 

1.2 

- 

.35 

J6 

Austral Standard (Extra Rapid) II. 


1.23 

- 

1.2 

- 

.59 


Although all the Paragon X-ray plates used were from the same 
batch,, two distinct exposure lines were obtained, both giving the 
same contrast, though the inertia 'was much greater in one case 
than in the other. Apparently, some of the plates had received a 
thicker coating of emulsion than others. 

Salomonson^ found that, while the inertia of any given type of 
plate was always the same, whatever the hardness of the rays, the 
slope of the exposure line and,- therefore, the contrast of the plate, 
was greater for the more penetrating radiation. Hodgson,^ on 
the other hand, found in his measurements of the density of 
Seed X-ray plates, that the contrast diminished with the increasing 
hardness of the radiation. In this work, however, the exposure 
lines for the three different pressures, that is for three different 
wave lengths, were found to be coincident. The inequalities in the 
thickness of the emulsion on the plates are more than sufficient to 
account for any departures from the straight line. The actual 
points obtained with the Diagnostic X-ray plate for each of the 
three pressures used are shown in the graph Pig. 3; the three 
exposure lines are coincident within the limits of accuracy possible. 

The accuracy of the results is limited by the variations in the 
thickness of the emulsion on the plate. In some cases variations- 
even in the small strips being photometered were noticeable. In 
order to find the magnitude of errors due to this cause the follow¬ 
ing tests were made:— 

(I) An unexposed Wratten X-ray plate (half-plate size) was 
developed and the fog-density "was measured at eight different 
points. The values obtained were:—1.62, 1.56, 1.62, 1.83, 1.82,. 


1 Salomoiison. Loc. cit. 

2 Hodgson. Loo. eit. 


0 
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1,63, 1,85, 1,71 j the average departure from the mean value of 
1.71 was ,10. 

(2) A Paragon X-ray plate (size 10 in. x 3 in.) was given an 
exposure of 2760 volt^-ampere-seconds per After development 
its density was measured at twenty points, the values obtained 
being:—3.58, 3.94, 4.08, 4.21, 4.73, 4.73, 4.59, 4.33, 4.14, 3.74, 
4.08, 4.21, 4.14, 3.50, 4.04, 4.21, 4.59, 3.50, 3.91, 4.08; the 
average departure from the mean value of 4.12 was .26. 

Direct measurements of the mass of silver salts per square centi¬ 
metre of each plate verified the existence of these inequalities. 

Mr. Jones, of the Kodak (Australasia) Ltd. kindly prepared 
plates of the same type as the Austral Standard (Extra Rapid) 
plates, but having a double coating of emulsion. Ihis plate is 
tabulated as Austral Standard (Extra Rapid) II. As can be seen 
from the exposure lines, this led to an increase in speed, though 
the contrast remained practically unaltered. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the fog-density was also increased, and, as the plate w^as 
always somewhat stained by the developer, it was difficult to 
measure its density. 

In obtaining the mass of silver«salts on the plate, the emulsion, 
after having been dissolved ofi in boiling water, was digested* in 
nitric acid and filtered through a Gooch crucible. Two measure¬ 
ments were made for each plate and the differences between the 
values obtained confirmed the existence of inequalities in the 
thickness of the emulsion. The total mass of emulsion and gelatine 
together was also measured, and the percentage of silver salts in 
the emulsion was calculated. 

The table below gives the two values obtained for the mass of 
•silver salts per unit area of the plate, and also the average value of 
the percentage by mass of silver salts in the emulsion. From these 
Rgures it appears that the speed of a plate does not depend 
entirely on the mass of silver present in the emulsion :— 


Plate. 


3Jass of Silver Salts per c*m 2 . 

Mass of 
Silver Salts 


1 


-2 

^ perlOOrugrns. 
of Emulsion, 

Paragon X-ray - 


niflfnis. 

24 


mgnis. 

2.6 

4B 

Wellington X-ray 

- 

2.2 

- 

2.4 

- 39 

Wratten X-ray - 

- 

2.5 

- 

2.6 

38 

Ilford X-ray 

- 

2.4 

- 

2.6 

45 

Imperial X-ray - 

- 

3.2 

- 

2.9 

38 

Axistrai Standard (Stin)- 

- 

1.3 

- 

1.5 

- — 

Austral Standard (Extra Rapid) 

1,0 

- 

.8 

29 

Austral Standard (Extra Rapid) II. 

2.5 

- 

2.9 

45 
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SUMMARY. 

1. Exposure in radiography is defined as energy of incident. 
X-rays per square cm. 

2. It is found that within a limited range of exposure the 
density of the developed ‘‘ imiage produced in a silver emulsion 
is proportioned to the logarithm of the exposure. 

3. The density of the image produced by a given quantity of 

incident energy is independent of the wave length of the radiations 
used in these experiments. ' 

4. The inertia, contrast, and fog density of a number of plates 
for low radiation intensities is stated. 

5. The speed (that is, the exposure required to produce a given 
density) of a plate depends on the nature of the emulsion, aiul the 
mass of silver per unit plate area. 

6. Contrast depend® on the nature of the emulsion and is appa¬ 
rently independent of the mass of silver per unit area. 

The experiments are being continued. 
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Art. I. — The Origin of the Volcanic Taf itf Fejark Marsh 

Victoria. 

By K henry WALCO'iT 
(Curator, Technolt>gical Museum). 

[Read 8tli May, 1919]. 

In view of the discovery of a native implement associated with 
fragments of bones of extinct marsupials under volcanic tuS at 
Pejark Marsh, near Terang, by Mr. A. J. Merry,t increased 
interest is attached to the task of ascertaining the probable age 
and origin of the tuff. 

For this reason the opportunity was taken, while supervising 
some excavations being made at the Marsh, in 1909, in search of 
further evidence of man's antiquity, of paying a few hurried 
visits to various places in the neighbourhood likely to bear upoa 
the subject. The following notes are principally the result of 
information so gained, but, as the time devoted to held inv^tiga- 
tion was unavoidably very limited, they must of necessity be 
brief, and perhaps omit some matter of value in deciding the issue 
in question. 

An account of the excavations referred to, and -of the occur- 
rence of the tuff has already appeared.2 It might be mentioned 
here, however, that the tuff is seen as a fine-grained bedded deposit, 
from 15 to 24 inches thick, along a drain made to carry the water 
away from the Pejark Marsh. The tuff has been laid down in an old 
swamp, now represented by a stiff, black clay bed, and abundant- 
leaf impressions are present in the lower layers of the tuff. Rest¬ 
ing on the tuff again, comes the heavy, black soil of the present 
marsh, some two or three feet in thickness. 

The tuff is locally known as sandstone," and is also called 
sandstone tuff," on the quarter sheet No. 8 N.E. (New Series),, 
of the Geological Survey of Victoria. 

Previous reference to the deposit has been made by Professor J* 
W. Gregory ,3 when he states : '' The broad down-shaped hill to the 
south-west of Camperdown, and the .plains between Terang and 
Noorat, are formed of re-deposited, bedded tuffs. The low cliffs 

1. An account of this discovery has not yet beai published. The Implement 
" is in the possesion of the Natioiml Museum, Melbourne. 

2. f Spencer and Walcott, **The Origin of Cfuts on Bones of Australian 

Extinct Marsupials.” Proc. Roy. Soc. Viet, pt I., 1911, pp. 92-123. 

3. The Geography of Victoria, Melb., 199S, p. 192, and revised edltiim, 1912,. 
p. 204. 

2 
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around Lake Terang, and a bank on the road leading to Gnotuk 
Park, near Camperdown, show the bedding, which indicates that 
the materials were laid down under water.” If Professor 
Gregory's assertion be correct, that the tufE of the plains between 
Terang and Noorat, where the Pejark Marsh is situated, has been 
re-deposited, then the underlying clay bed may be younger, and 
not older than, the volcanic rocks of the neighbourhood. This is a 
point of very considerable moiment concerning the age of the 
human relic found in the clay bed, under the tuff. 

. In regard to the bedding o-f volcanic tuff, a common enough 
character in South-East Australia, Dr. T. S. Hall,^ and Messrs. 
Mahony and Grayson® have shown, that it is by no means proof 
that the tuffs were laid down under water. On the contrary, the 
evidence indicates that they were mostly laid down on dry land, 
the exceptions being in those cases, such as at Pejark, where they 
may have been deposited in swamps or shallow lagoons.® 

The direct deposition in these shallow and stagnant waters does 
not in any way affect the age of the tuffs; that question only arises 
where there is good and sufficient reason to believe that the tuffs 
have been, by the natural agency of wind or water, removed from 
their original places of deposition to others at a perhaps much 
later period. 

The few facts gathered with regard to the Pejark tuff certainly 
seems to negative the idea that there has been any re-disposition 
•of the material, and one of them is found in the numerous cavities 
it contains; a somewhat unusual feature in a rock of its character. 

These cavities are of varying size and form, some being 
extremdty regular, more especially the smaller ones, which are also 
generally spherical, but others again moat irregular in shape. An 
examination in situ shows that the cavities are not all due to one 
cause. Some, the larger and mostly irregular ones, have a 
hiownish coloured Kning, and are found only near the bottom of 
the bed with the leaf impressions. These are undoubtedly the 

4. Boy. Soc. Viet Vol XX., pt. I., 1909, pp. 20, 21. 

* SI MmoL Gfeoli of Vlct., Na 9, 1910, p. 13, Geciogy of t^e Ctoper- 

I Cown aii^ pt. Bl^hant Districts. 

M specimen of tufiC from Pfejark Marsh, examined hy P. Chapman, is 
siE^d' ay him to carhonifeed and" iron-stalaedl impressiens of 

' we^ebaijle* stesa®. Wfear wax squeeze of these were taken they were 
. seps to he to seetiem and nnder the microscope ^ow a strtic- 

tnre exactly matc^itogr that of the surfaceito the livingr Victorian Marsh- 
li^Ptog: Thse ttof specimen* referred to* also show excel- 

ctofiBSheddinif dieposed at a tog’h angle to the* pliant-stems, thus 
the^f®CT»ai|te ef tiiis deposit tcmn< gentle ^^wers of volcanic 

•dost** 
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.Tesult of the decayand removal of vegetable remains. Higher 
.up in the bed, where there is no sign of those remains, the smaller 
.and more r^ular cavities occur in ho>rizontal zones, and these 
likely enough have arisen through air entangled in the showers 
*of ashes being carried with them to the bottom of the swamp, and 
.there unable to escape. 

In neither kind of cavity is there the slightest indication that it 
was formed by the gases given o2 by the decomposition of vegeta- 
,tion in the swamp in which the ashes fell. The presence of cavities 
.due to air or other gases entangled in the shower of ashes, if it 
a correct interpretation of the phenomenon, in itself sets at rest 
.any doubts about the tuff not being in its original site, because 
such cavities could not have been retained during a re-distribution 
.either by wind or water. 

Mahony and Grayson,^ in describing the microscopic characters 
*of the Hampden tuffs, mention that a deposit at Blind Creek, 
about which some uncertainty exists as to whether it has l>een 
.re-deposited or not, is similar to the tuffs occuring elsewhere in 
-.their original position. The same may be said of the Pejark tuff, 
as its character does not seem to differ from that of the beds of fine 
texture undoubtedly in situ. The Pejark bed is also sharply 
• defined from both'the underlying and overlying deposits, and there 
has been no mingling with extraneous material in any part of it. 
'There are, then, no features in connection with the occurrence 
which might be held to indicate that it was laid down under con- 
‘ditions inconsistent with primary deposition. 

The facts as they are, point not only to a sudden change in the 
.nature of the deposited material, but'to* great rapidity of deposi- 
rtion with slight intervals of rest, during which the fine sediment 
.sespeffided in the water of the lagoon or sw^amp settled, forming 
'thin, impalpable seams in the tuff. 

The whole bed was no doubt laid down in a comparatively short 
•time, then earlier conditions again prevailed, and the present 
alluvial soil was deposited, 

Eegarding the origin of the tuff in question, there are three 
possible source within the immediate neighbourhood of the place 
where the excavations were made, viz., Mt. Noorat, three miles 
to the north, Lake Eeilambete, about two miles to the west, and 
Lake Terang, one mile due south. 

The first of th^ sources and the most distant from the position 
^mentioned, while leaving no question of its crater origin, has not 

“Y, Ijoc. stipra- cit, p. 1^. 
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yet supplied eyidence of a sufficiently definite nature to prove that 
the tufi emanated from it. Mahony and Grayson^ say that tuff was*-, 
proved in wells sunk through the basalt to the north of the Mount, 
and they verbaly informed the writer that there was also evidence*' 
of tufi underlying the lavas in other directions. 

This merely introduces the possibility of Mount Noorat having- 
contributed to the Pejark tufi, but one of the other suggested places- 
of origin' is accompanied by evidence quite sound enough to fix it 
as the main source. 

Lakes Keilambete and Terang, although surrounded by accumu¬ 
lations of tufi, have not loeen generally accepted as the sites of old 
volcanic vents. 

Mr. A. R. C. Selwyn^ thought they were more probably acci¬ 
dental depressions due to other causes, and Professor J. 
Gregoryto is confident that they, as well as Lakes Bullemerri and 
Gnotuk, are not crater lakes, but occupy basins formed by sub¬ 
sidences in bedded volcanic tuff, which were probably caused by the* 
eruptions of neighb6uring volcanoes. 

Mahony and Grayson,on the other hand, hold that all these* 
lakes are directly due to volcanic explosions, and with this view 
the writer is in accord. Their paper is a most valuable one, not 
only on account of the interesting matter it contains, but also be¬ 
cause it is the only systematic account of the geology of the district* 
yet published. As these notes must necessarily be brief, and only* 
of a general nature, reference should be made to that paper. 

The part of Lake Keilambete visited by the writer, like nearly 
the whble of its banks, was hidden by a luxurious growth of grass, 
%itii the exception of some outcrops of soft, tertiary, fossiliferousr 
lin»tbhe underlying the superficial tufis.t^ 

-V,f, .. it-!-^..... , I . .... . 

S* cit., p. 6. 

S. intercolonial Bxnibitlon Essays, Melb., 1806. 

liC; .Victoria, Melb., 1003, p. 130. Bevised Ed.# 1913, pp,. 

’ ifc, Chapman, Palaeontologist to the National Mnseam, whsO v^as good’ 

all the fosslliferous material collected, detemitiaed’ 
t towns from the limestone as follows:— ■ 

lohatulu, W. and J. sp. Also others- 

tSmtemm) putetkt, Tate sp, 

Sf^S?d M. (?) pectoram* 

f Tate 

it^&t^e b^ in' the 5anjti^ian 
fossnbzed aooearance occur on! the beach of the la&e» 
t^them g^veh 

aferf K. oC Mortktoi that many years ago an attempt was made 

to aoclimatiae oysters in the Jai:e, but withopt success. It is to this* 
sonree that the imes^mee the ^ells may be ‘attributed. 
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The lake has an area of t^o square miles, jg situated about 
;two and a-half miles north-west of the township of Terang. Its 
circular form and low banks of volcanic tuS gently sloping into 
the surrounding plains on all sides, are very suggestive of volcanic 
'Origin. The fact that the banks are raised at all, unless they are 
of aeolian origin, makes it difficult to understand how they could 
Jhave been formed if the lake is occupying a depression resulting 
irom the withdrawal of material from below through the activity 
of neighbouring volcanoes. 

It seems more reasonable to expect a gradual slope towards the 
Jake by a sagging of the strata, instead of the reverse. Again, the 
jsymmetrical shape, which has been assumed, in place of one 
jnore or less irr^ular, as in the case of lakes situated in areas 
where the evidence supports an origin by subsidence, is more con- 
.sistent with a volcanic origin. There is no evidence that this 
lake basin was formed in a depression in volcanic tuff. The tuff 
appears to have been deposited on a comparatively level land sur¬ 
face, through which the volcanic forces burst an opening. Mahony 
and Grayson^^ point out with regard to Lake Bullenmerri, which 
Las only an area of a little over two square miles, is bounded by 
steep sides, and has its floor lying 700 feet below the highest 
jjart of the rim, that the formation of such a basin by the sinking 
of its floor has never been actually observed, but that there are 
instances of the production of similar depressions by paroxysmal 
explosions.* 

If it can be proved that the accumulations of tuff round the lake- 
in situ thinned out as they receded frc^n the lake itself, a strong 
j^ieee of evidence would be established in favour of the basin being 
.am explosion vent. 

With regard to this, and several other points, Mr. A. J. Merry 
-very kindly went to considerable trouble to ascertain what data 
were known from well sinkings in the neighbourhood. The result 
of his inquiries went to show that the well sinkings near Lake 
•Keilambete all indicated a gradual reduction in the thickness of 
the tuff away from the lake, thus supplying the important evidence 
required. It is not certain, however, if this tuff extends to, and 
is continuous with, the Pejark bed. On the geological quarter 
sheet, buckshot gravel is seen to be the superficial deposit interven¬ 
ing between the former and the Pejark Marshy and .the naturq of 
the underlying beds is not disclosed. 

is. Intercolonial Exhibition Essays, Melbourne, 186S. 

14. Ix)c. snpra cit., p. IS. 
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While there may be certain characteristics absent from the for-- 
mation of Lake Eeilambete, they do not putt nearly such a barrier- 
in the way of ascribing its origin wholly, or in part to a volcanic 
explosion, as the presence of other characteristics do to the accept¬ 
ance of the explanation that the lake basin is a simple subsidence* 
in the land surface. 

The site of Lake Eeilambete may, therefore, be considered on 
good grounds the source from which the tuSs surounding it were* 
derived, but evidence has not yet been collected to ^thowthat it has* 
contributed to the Pejark Marsh tufl, although quite likely enough 
it has done so to some extent. Lake T'erang has an area of 
one squasre mile,t5 or ha^lf that of Lake Eeilambete, and, strangely 
enough, although it is without an apparent outlet, the water in it 
is f re^, Unlike that of Eeilambete. It ailso lacks the conspicuous • 
circular form of Eeilambete, and its irregularity, which is really 
not 'by any means marked, is emjJhasised by the varying height cff 
the surrounding hills. The township oi Terang is situated along* 
the northern slope of these hills, but also spreads on to the level’ 
country, 'both eastward and northrward. M the *east end of the- 
lake the bills are low, forming a gradual rise from the -country 
beyond. Following along the township the elevation increases- 
right to the west end of the lake, where the greatest prominence- 
is attained, and is deemed worihy of the title of Mount Terang. 
From Mt. Terang, tapering *^hills extend further to the westward. 
Continuing round the lake the land rapidly falls away Until a? 
gap, tc^Thihg the loW^ part kM 'the ring, is reached, and this is 
^co^ded again on the south lay somewhat prominent hiils extend- 
fegto *andther gap' sit the east end. 

Tte greatest depth of water, which is in the centre of the lake,. 
4t tite ^ftme of the tecfiior's visit (1909) was said to be three feet, 
this respect it differs much from Lake Eeflandbobe, w^hidh, ac-- 
to quarter she^, had a depHi of 9*6 teot in 

ft is also sa&d lhat ifen the early came to- 

®ertis^^®fce'tfer© feCfc or more ol water in Lake Terang, and’ 
it Hoaxed wt through the gap on the south-west side. 
aMSSe^ 'Uf hits not been lowered to this exterit, it" 

bgr Kml remdeiits tfeit ^e ^bottom has risen. 

el 'p^y 'WsgOjtatito has given some lofundaticm for 
. <ioefetS(3t ^^^{feaih'ihe'reduCthm in the voittme^^ot’ 

water. This cam only he acooUUt^ lor by its draming aw^ nlung- 

■ ■ ■ ■> . .V.. . 

IS. Intercolcmial ExhfbitioB Essays, Mellwurne, 
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mim gubterraBea® pai^sasge. As already laeiationed the water i& 
fresh, and it would require a considerate access ^to hriug the level 
mp t® the gap, which is said to have been reached in iihe psyst. 
There is no doubt ^hat there has been a large diminntion in ’the 
quantity of water in the lake within recent years, and if this is- 
caused by the supply, either superhcial, or super^cial and sub¬ 
terranean combined, as the ease may be, being exceeded by the 
loss due to evaporation, it would be noticed in the salinity of iiie 
water. Eeilambete has also been lowered in level to some extent 
during the same time, but the saltness of its waters is very 
marked. 

A suggestion might here be made with r^ard to this difference 
in the water of the two lakes which in other respects seem to have 
much in common. It has been mentioned that in another paper^ that 
at Pejark Marsh, in driving a crowbar through the yellow day, on 
the top of which cut fragments of bone were found, the bar entered 
a softer stratum, and water flowed freely from the bole so made, 
showing that probably the water-bearing bed from which the local 
residents obtain their supplies, had been tapped. It is also thought 
that this might be the porous foesiliferous limestone of Tertiary 
age exposed along the shores of Lake Keilambet© for some feet above 
the present water level. 

On the shores of this Jake wells have been sunk for some twenty 
or thirty feet in the limestone, it is said, and Iredi water obtained, 
although the lake water itself is so saline from the absence of an 
outlet that it is unfit for consumption by stock. It, therefore, 
seems evident that the limestone bed is a channel by which the 
^uppi|y of water to Keilambete is augmented to some extent. Now 
at I^ke Terang conditions are apparently different, and the pro¬ 
cess is reversed. In this case the water is either being forced out 
through the porous stratum into the surrounding country, where 
numerous wells are drawing it away more rapidly than before the 
stratum was tapped, and more rapidly than it can be naturaUj 
replenished, or else underground supplies, which were sufficient to 
balance the loss by subterranean outlets, have been intercepted. 
Mahony and Grayson^^ mention this as a probable factor in the 
desiccation going on at Lake Te-stne. 

The side® of the lake, or ring of hills enclosing it, are composed 
principally of bedded tuffs. An extremely good exposure occsurs 

tS. Spencer anU Walcott, ’**The Origin of Outs out jof 

tinct Max®airfals.” Proc. Boy. Soc. VIct., Pt. ISUU p. 13. ,, ^ 

17. Ltoc. supra cit., p. 10. 
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just a,t the back of the Mechanics' Institute, where they have been 
quarried for building. stone, and a clean vertical fcac about ten 
feet in height has been left. The beds here are of much coarser 
texture than at Pejark Marsh, and scattered through them are 
small lumps of white, indurated clay, which impart the effect pro¬ 
duced by splashes of whitewash. An interesting feature was 
noticed here near the top of the beds, giving evidence that a vol¬ 
canic vent was not far distant. This was the characteristic bend 
in the bedding of the tiiiS caused by impact of a falling body, and 
occurred under a cavity at one time occupied by a bomb or ejected 
block. 


At Mt. Terang, where the tuff is being quarried just to the 
north of the summit, the beds are seen to be dipping, as far as can 
be made out, with the outward and no*rthward slope of the hill. 
They are capped by a thin flow of scoriaceous basalt, which seems 
to form the cover of the hills extending to the west. Clay en¬ 
closures are also noticed here, but not so abundantly, and in one 
place the lava has intruded the.tufl in the form of a small dyke 
now largely decomposed. 

Just south of the summit of Mt. Terang, where a cutting for a 
road has been made, from what can be seen, the beds generally 
show a dip towards the lake, but as they have herei been disturbed 
and become almost vertical within a short distance, where they 
abut on a coarse agglomerate or mass of volcanic ejectamenta, it 
IB not quite oeTtaiu whether this is the true direction of dip or 


aiot. It may be that this agglomerate is occupying a vent, and 
firat the disiurbkhd^ 'and "rapid change in dip of the bedded tuffs 
^ the downward drag of the volcanic material 


dffeing ite tettlen&hi. Enclosed in the agglomerate are lumps of 
<5la;y, teaching up to the size of a man's head. They 
- to which they have been subjected, and 

tin|)*^fect prismatic structure troin 'the bbWb 
are'of considerable interest dh aceduiilb 
bearing witness of the presence 
beds Underlying the volcanic 'deposits of the 
''Ih^ have Chap- 

fossils l^s^jbblbnging to two Polyzoan genera— 
^ foachippod, doubtfully referred to the 
“we'Slave'he^^ hd evidence that &e"si& 


lieSiWitfein the^iimilaof Lake Terang, from whence 
caine the Tarioud forihing the mount and the'surround- 
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:ing bills? The ejected lumps of the older underlying rocks alone 
-.t^tify to the presence of a not distant source. On the eastward 
outward slope of the lake near the cemetery, a well put down 
passed through about 80 feet of tufi before striking water, but half 
.a mile or so further east, poor “ buckshot country is encountered 
resting on, it is said, a clay bed. Again, near the summit of 
Mount Terang, another well was sunk, and a still greater thick- 
oiess of tufi was met with. Mr. Merry also says that to the west and 
south of the lake the good volcanic country is succeeded by 
buckshot'' and clay lands. The geological quarter sheet shows 
what is called the older volcanic series,'' giving place to buck- 
'^ot" gravel to the west, but to the north extending to the limits 
*of the quarter sheet. The title given to this series is badly 
•'Chosen, and misleading, as it does not refer to the older basalts, 
known as such since the time of the first geological survey of Vic¬ 
toria, but to a section of the newer volcanic rocks belonging to a 
.much more recent period. Apart from the confusion occasioned 
ithereby, older" is an inappropriate term to employ, as the 
basalt it is applied to, is in part superficial, and at Lake Terang 
mapped right up to its side, so that it must be younger than the 
tufis there, and Mahony and Grayson state that the basalts belong 
rto one cycle of activity, no sharp line of demarcation separating 
them. These authors^ have very properly in their paper substi¬ 
tuted the terms ^'earlier" and later " for the older and newer 
■'Volcanic series of the quarter sheet. To the north of Lake Terang 
we know that at the Pejark drain, distant about a mile, there is 
at the most only two feet of tufi, and Mr. Merry ascertained that 
between the drain and the lake the tufi or sandstone " had been 
•encountered in every well sinking and cellar excavation, increasing 
in thickness as the lake was approached. The actual thickness of 
the tufi bed on that side of the lake could not be found out. The 
'-section behind the Mechanics' Institute shows a face of 10 feet. 
’This establishes the continuity of the Pejark and Lake Terang 
tufis, and makes it probable enough that they originated from the 
I same point, although of course, as already stated, they may have 
blended to some extent to the west and north with the tuffs which 
’emanated from the site of Lake Keilambete and from Mt. Noorat, 
As the tuffs of Lake Terang are unquestionably occupying their 
•original place of deposition, and are continuous with, and thin 
•out into, the Pejark beds, there seems no reason to attribute the 


38. liOC. supra cit., p. 4. 
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occurrence of the latter to re-deposition. If Jjaske Terang does not. 
represent an ancient centre of volcanic activity, it is inconceivable- 
bow a mass of volcanic ashes and coarser ejectamenta, covered with 
lava for the greater part, and undoubtedly in situ, came ‘to -be 
piled up there where there is no evidence whatever to connect its; 
presence with any other possible source of origin. 

It is possible, however, that the crater -basin ocupied ^by the- 
lake may have been enlarged by subsidence through the withdrawaP 
of material from below. 

In view of the facts given it may fairly safely be taken that any 
woerks of man discovered beneath the tuffsi of the areas under con¬ 
sideration would at least put his history back to the last great 
epoch of volcanic activity in south-west Victoria, and make himn 
the contemporary #of our giant extinct marsupial fauna. 
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Art* li ,—Mem er IdttMcifwvm 'Vwtormn Fiosmls m the^ 
Ncttional Museum, 

Part XXIV.— Ok a Fossil Tortoisk ik Ieokstoke mon 
Carapoos, near Oastertok. 

FEllDERICK CHAPMAJ?-, A.L.S. 

(Raksoxkt&logiat^ Ka;tio&al Jiiiiseian^ Helboume.) 

(With Plate I). 

[Read Stli May, 1919], 

Nc^e on tlie Matrix. 

Bog iron-ore, known mineraiogicalLy as a form of Limonite* 
(SFfejO^is a common preservative of fossil plants and 
animals, in which their repaains are usually found as casts and. 
impressions. In Victoria we have numerous instances of suck 
occurrences of beds of ironstone; as for example, the deposit on the- 
Parwan Creek, and other exposures near Bacchus Marsh, which 
contain leaves of Laurel, Cinnamon and Beech. 

Of terrestrial or freshwater (lacustrine) origin, th^ bog iron- 
ores contain the remains either of the organisms which were living 
in the swamps and lakes, as ihe ostraooda and shells; or remains^ 
of animals as bones and feathers, which were washed into the* 
deposit ofi the land. 

in the case of the Swedish IsAe iron-ores, the higher bacteria 
have played a prominent part in separating the iron oxide from, 
the water, and such may have been the case" with the beds of iron¬ 
stone near Casterton in which the above fossil tortoise was found. 
The iron was in att probability derived from the vaaii outpourings- 
of lava during late Tertiary times in Victoria, being dissolved out 
by meteoric waters and re-deposited in pans on the briitoms of* 
swamps and lakes. 


^scfip^iafi of Spearmn. 

The practically unique fossil now under consideraticm was found 
in a bed of ironstone at Carapook, norlb-east of Gaafeerton. It’ 
represents a r^lacement in limonite of the grwter part 
body cavity of a tortoise. On the dorsal surface theweRldl^a® 
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column is ^veil-marked by a deep, interrupted groove. The sutures 
•of the costal plates are faintly visible. The impressions of the 
bones of the pelvic girdle are also seen. On the ventral side 
impressions of the bones of the plastron may be made out, and also 
those of the epidermal plates; of the latter the most strongly 
marked are the grooves between the pectoral and abdominal 
.shiielda. 

This fossil cast is referable to the genus Bmydura^ Bonaparte,t 
to which the Murray Mud-tortoise belongs. From all appearances 
the fossil may be referred, with some reservation, to the same 
species, Emydura macquariac. Gray sp.^ 

The length of the fossil specimen when complete was about 28 
-cm.r as against 27 cm. of a full-grown living specimen.^ Breadth, 
<about 16 cm. A living example from Wahgunyah, mentioned by 
McCoy, shows almost identical proportions. This fossil is slightly 
ibroaden in proportion, both across the carapace and plastron, than 
the living specimens, but this difference seems to be due to com¬ 
pression. 

Observations ,—The Murray Mud-tortoise is common in the 
Tliver Murray and its tributaries and branches, but is not found in 
Tictoria in rivers flowing to the south. This curious point in its 
local distribution may indicate the once northern trend of the 
irivers in the Casterton district, which now join the Glenelg; ' 

Anent the discovery of the specimen, the question arises whether 
this ironstone deposit bears any relationship to that occurring at 
Hedruth, which yielded Eucalyptus and Bomiksia leaves, and a 
T)ird’s feather.^ Carapook is in the same district as Eedruth, and 


1. Arofe. 1 Naturffeedfeichte, 1888, Vol. I., p. 140. 

Gray,' 1831, SyU. Kept, p. 40. 

Viicqmrim, Gray sp., Dumeril and Blbron, Erpi^en., Vpl, 11., 
’ ^.. 438 .,, . ^ ^ ^ 

Gray 1842, Zool. Misc., p. 66. 

(pars), Gray, 1844, Cat Tort, p. 42 . 

<^atf 1571.. Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist ser. 4, Vot 

Gray,'1872, Pr^. Zool. Soc. Lond., p. 508. 

{pars). Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. Iiond., p. 506, pi. 

mmoqmria, Cuvier sp. McCoy,. 1884, Prod. Zool. Viot pp. 11-14, 
pi I^SXXH. and I.XXXIII. 

maoQu^H^ , Boulder, 1889, Cat Chelonians, 

RhynchocephaMans and Crocodiles in the Brit Mus.. p. 230, 

Mmpamrm nrn&mmde, k^'dahker, 1889, Cat ^sa Kept and Amphibia. 

'Brit'toa, p. ie9.’'-% . ’ i J , 

EifOd. Vlct'. Vol. X, Vi.n. 

-i. &e Proo. Hoy. Sod, 'Vot XXHt (N.S.), pt. I.. iSlO. pp. 8*-26, pl0. 

. ' 'IV,' T. •' ■ • 
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Fossil Citst of Emydura, cf. Macquai^ie, Gray sp.> Carapook% 
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lies 20 miles to the N.W. The probable age of the Redruth iron¬ 
stone was, in mj original description, put down as Miocene, but 
it is possible that it may be of later age. This can only be proved 
in conjunction with more precise field evidence than .we have at 
present. 

Occurrence ,—In an ironstone bed, three feet from the surface^, 
at Carapook, N.W. of Casterton. Presented by Mr. James S. 
Macpherson. 

Age ,—Probably Pleistocene. 

Previous records of Fossil remains of Emtduba macquariae.— 

R. Lydekker has recorded^ two fragmentary specimens of ther 
above species from the collection at the British Museum (Natural 
History), London. One of these is An imperfect eighth marginal 
bone of the right side, belonging either to this or an allied species/^ 
Its locality is doubtful, but apparently from the Pleistocene cave- 
deposits of New South Wales. 

The other is *‘An imperfect right tenth marginal, probably 
referable to the same species as the preceding; from the Pleistocene* 
cave-deposits of the Wellington Valley, New South Wales. This 
specimen appears to include part of the eighth costal. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

Fig. 1 .—Emydura cf. macquariae. Gray sp. Dorsal surface of' 
* cast in ironstone. Carapook, near Casterton. About 

half natural size. 

Fig. 2—^Lower surface of the same specimen. About half natural* 
size. 


Cat. Keptilia and AmplUbia in the British Museum (Nat Hist,>,« 

pti nx., 188S, p. 169. 
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Art. hi .—On the Essential Oil of Boronia pinnata, Sm. 
and the presence of Eleniicin. 

By HENRY G. SMITH, F.C.S. 

(Sydney Technological Museum). 

[Bead 10th July, 1919], 

The Boronias (N. 0. Rutaceae) are plentifully distributed in 
Australia, and constitute a genus the flowers of which, are often 
.strongly perfumed. 

The essential oil, the subject o.f this communication, was distilled 
by Mr. P. R. H. St. John, in Melbourne, from material collected, 
.towards the end of the year 1917, in the Longwarry District of 
Victoria, The plant at that timei of the year was in full bloom. 

Very few species of Boronia have so far been worked for their 
-oil, and consequently little is at present known concerning the con¬ 
stitution of their odoriferous products. 

In this case it is particularly interesting to know that almost 
three-fourths of the oil consists of the trimethoxy-phenol ether., 
.Elemicin. 

This substance which is 4-allyl—1,2,6, trimethoxy-benzol; 
'OiqHisOs, occurs in the higher boiling portion of the oil of Manila 
Elemi, and it was from this oil that it was first isolated, and its 
‘Characters and composition determined. 

The constants given for Elemicin are:—boiling point 
144-147°C. at 10 millimetre,s pressure; density at 20® = 1.063, re¬ 
fractive index 1.5284; also that it occurs in the fraction of the 
•oil boiling at 277-280°G. 

The oil of Mcmila Elemi, distilled from the oleo-i*esin of Gan- 
arium commune , L., is thus derived from, plants belonging to the 
Burseraoese, a natural order somewhat far removed, systematic¬ 
ally, from the Rutaceae, to which Boronia belongs, and it is thus 
interesting to find this rare plant constituent so widely distributed. 

The slight fluorescence of the oil is also worthy of remark, 
because it seems very probable that this was wholly or partly due 
to the presence of a small quantity of the methyl-ester of an- 
thranilic acid, which constituent it was possible to extract from the 
•oil by agitating with dilute sulphuric acid. As the plant was in 
rflower at the time of distillation, it is probable that this ester 
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derived from the flowers, arid it may be found not to occur in 

leaves. Although the fluorescence of the oil was apparently 
^considerably diminished after agitatio-n with dilute acid, yet it 
was not entirely removed in this way. 

A considerable amount of work has been carried out on elemicin, 
.and iso-elemicin, by Semmler (Ber. 1908, 41, 1768, and other refer¬ 
ences in the same volume), the material worked upon having been 
derived from Elemi oil. 

This is the first time elemicin has been detected in the oils of 
Australian plants. 

My thanks are due to Mr. F. W. Byrne, of the Chemical Depart- 
dnent of the Museum, for assistance in this investigation. 

Experimental. 

The total yield of oil was equal to 0.383 per cent. The crude 
oil, which was heavier than water, was of a light amber colour, 
and had a mild aromatic odour, suggesting the presence of geraniol 
and geranyl-acetate. It also had a slight fluorescence. When dis¬ 
solved in absolute alcohol the secondary odour was pleasant, and it 
appears that the oil of this/ species of Boronia will be found a use- 
iful addition to the perfumery products of Australia. 

The crude oil had :— 

Specific gravity at 15®C. =1.0197. 

Rotation 8'D= +3.8®. 

Refractive index at 20®C= 1.5125. 

Soluble in 1 vol. 70 per cent, alcohol (by weight). 

The dextrorotation of the oil was due to the activity of a small 
^quantity of pinene; this is shown later. 

The saponification number for the esters was determined both 
by boiling and in the cold. 

(a) 1.5252 grams boiled for half-an-hour with alcoholic 
potash, required 0.0308 gram KOH. S.N. = 20.2. 

(b) 1.528 grams treated with alcoholic potash in the cold 
with two hours’ contact required 0.028 gram KOH. 

S.]Si. = 18.3. 

This result is important, and, together with the odour, indi- 
‘cates that the chief ester in the oil is geranyl-acetate, and that 
it occurs to the extent of 6.4 per cent. 

That free geraniol was also present is suggested from the results 
of acetylation. A portion of the crude oil was boiled with acetic 
anhydride and anhydrous sodium acetate in the usual way. 
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(a) 1.5144 grams of this esterised oil, when boiled with^ 
alcoholic potash, required 0.056 gram KOH. S.N.— 
36.9. 

(b) 1.5162 grams, when treated with alcoholic potash in the* 
cold, with two hours' contact, required, 0.042 gram. 
KOH. S.N. = 27.7. 

To confirm this result some cold saponified oil was steam dis¬ 
tilled. Besides the terpenes an aromatic alcohol came over, which** 
was strongly indicative o»f geraniol. 

Although the chief alcohol m,ay be considered to be geraniol, yet* 
it is evident that other alcohols were also present. 

Determination of Combined Acids. 

A portion of the crude oil was boiled for two hours with an* 
aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide. The alkaline solution was- 
separated and acidified with sulphuric acid. The clear filtered 
solution was distilled until volatile acids ceased to come over. The* 
distillate was neutralised with Barium hydrate solution, evapo¬ 
rated to- dryness and treated in the ordinary way. 

(a) 0.1868 gram Barium salt gave 0.1580 gram BaS 04 = 
84.58 per cent. 

(b) 0,2306 gram Barium salt gave 0.1958 gram BaS 04 = 
84.91 per cent. 

On treating the Barium salt with sulphuric acid the odour of 
butyric acid was noticeable; it is thus assumed that butyric acid’ 
was also present. The results obtained arei equal to 59.8 per cent, 
of Barium acetate, and 40.2 per cent. Barium butyrate. The 
acetic acid was evidently in combination with the geraniol as- 
geiranVl-acetate. 

The amount of free acid in the crude oil could not be satisfac¬ 
torily determined for several reasons, and although a small 
amount of a solid acid was eventually isolated, yet the saponifica- 
number was under 2. 

* Phenol and Free Solid Acid, 

A portion of the oil was shaken with dilute sodium hydroxide* 
until eoctraction was complete. TheJ aqueous solution was separated, 

. with ether to remqve adhering oil, acidified, and again 

J#iaken with ^er. The ether extract thus obtained was equal to* 
•.§il98 p^ and was serhi^rystalline, due to the presence of the* 
solid aeid^ 
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The product was dark coloured, and had a strong phenolic 
odour. It was dissolved in ether, and the acid removed from the 
phenol by shaking with a solution of Sodium carbonate. The- 
small quantity of acid when finally purified, was crystalline, and 
melted at 159-160°C- It was not cinnamic acid, and perhaps con¬ 
sisted of trimethylgallic acid, which is formed by oxidation of 
elemicin. 

The ether solution of the phenol after removal of the acid was 
evaporated to dryness. The residue had a strong phenolic or 
creosote-like odour, was not crystalline, and when dissolved ini 
alcohol gave a purplish-brown colour with ferric chloride, which' 
colour remained persistent. 

Tests for some of the well-known phenols gave negative results,, 
and as the amount was small, its identity could not be determined. 

*The oil, after the removal of the phenol and free acid, was re¬ 
peatedly shaken for some days, with a saturated so-lution of sodiumr 
bisulphite, but no combination took place. Aldehydes were thus^ 
absent. 

Distillation of the Crude Oil. 

100 c.c of the crude oil were submitted to distillation under 
atmospheric pressure. A few drops of an acid water with a little- 
oil came over below 160®C. (uncorrected). Between 160-250® 
only 16.5 c.c. came over as first fraction, 10 c.c. of which distilled 
below 180°. 

Thes temperature rose rapidly to 259°, and distillation then pro-' 
ceeded as follows —• 

259-265° = 18 c.c. 

265-270° = 50 c.c. 

270-274° = 63 c.c. 

274-280° = 70 c.c. 

This fraction was then separated, and although 3 c.c. of an oil 
came over on continued heating, yet^ the temperature did not rise- 
beyond 280°. The residue in the still was a dark hard pitch-like* 
substance, which powdered readily when cold. 

The first fraction gave the followii)^ results:— 

Specific gravity at 15°C. = 0.8657. 

Botation = -f 15.9°. 

Befractive index at 20° =1.4639. 

Cineol was not present. The oil of this fraction was fluorescent.. 

15 c.c. of the first fraction were again distilled, when 7.5 c.c. 
over below 158°C., and 5.5 c.c. between 168-190°. Th&^ 

z 
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portion distilling below 158® had 

Specific gravity at 15® =0.8596. 

Eotation 3-0=:-h 21.2®. 

Kefractive index at 20® = 1.4569. 
and formed a nitrosochloride, which melted at 104®C. 

The lower boiling constituent in the oil was thus shown to be 
dextrorotatory pinene. 

Possibly limonene Tvas also present in the intermediate portion, 
as the specific gravity was only 0.8590. 

The second, or large fraction, gave the following results;— 
Specific gravity at 15®C. = 1.0519. 

Rotation 3-0= +0.4®. 

Refractive index, at 20 ® = 1.5230, 

Soluble in 0.5 volume of 70 per cent, alcohol, remaining clear on 
further addition. 

After removal of any phenol which might be present in this 
fraction, it was again distilled under reduced pressure, the first 
16 c.o. being discarded. The remainder boiled fairly constant 
at 191 ®C. under 47 millimetres pressure. The product gave the 
following results:— 

Specific gravity at 20®C. = 1.0705. 

Inactive to polarised light. 

Refractive index at 24°C=1.5283. 

It was thus considered that the bulk of the oil consisted of this 
constituent. When freshly distilled, it was practically colourless, 
had a slight fluorescence, and a delicate aromatic odour, reminding 
somewhat of linalool. It darkened slightly on keeping. 

Ancdyns gave the following ;— 

(a) 0.1688 gram gave 0.1196 and 0.4222 CO^ : H=7.87 
and C. 68.22 per cent. 

<(b) 0.1332 gram gave 0.0932 and 0.3362 CO^ ;II=7.8 

and C. 68.85 per cent. 

OjaHieOs requires H, 7.75 and 0. 69.1. 


IVIethoxy Determination. 

(a) 0,2872 gram gave lO, 9498 Agl equal to 43.6% OCH 3 . 

(b) 0.3144 gram gave 0.9939 Agl equal to 41.8% OCH 3 . 

It is thtis evident that the molecule CigHj^Os contains three methoxy 

l^up^ 

That the molecule was unsaturated was shown by the action of 
Bromine, when the substance was dissolved in carbon tetrachloride, 
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.•although a satisfactory bromide was not obtained. At first the 
bromine was absorbed without evolution of hydrobromic acid, but 
.later the evolution of HBr. was pronounced, the solution becom¬ 
ing dark purple. 

Formation of the Acid. 

A portion was oxidised by Potassium permanganate in alkaline 
■ solution; considerable heat was evolved. After completion of the 
reaction, the remaining colour was removed by sulphurous acid, 
filtered, evaporated to small bulk, and acidified with dilute sul- 
j>huric acid. A solid acid sepai*ated at once. This was purified 
from boiling water, from which it crystallised in needles. It 
.melted sharply at 169®C (corr.) without decomposition. The acid 
was titrated with decinormal sodium hydroxide; 0.13 gram dis¬ 
solved in absolute alcohol required 6.15 c.c. NaOH to neutralise, 
.thus 40 grams would neutralise 211.4 grams of acid, CioHi 205 = 212. 

It was thus evident that the acid was trimethylgallic acid 
C 10 H 12 O 5 , the characteristic acid formed by the oxidation of 
elemicin. 

That a small quantity of iso-elemicin was also present was 
indicated by the formation of a minute quantity of acetic acid on 
oxidation by Potassium permanganate. This was shown by dis¬ 
tilling over the free acid and forming with it the Barium salt. 
This on ignition gave 91.6 per cent. BaSO^. Theory requires 91.37 
per cent. 

The above investigation shows that the principal constituent in 
'the oil'of Boronia pinnata is the trimethoxyphenol-ether, Elemicin, 
"{4 allyl— 1 , 2,6 trimethoxybenzol) and that it occurs in the oil of 
ithis species to the extent of about 70 per cent. 
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Art. IV .—On the Clawing”' Action of Rain in Swh-Arid" 

Western Awstoulia. 

By J. T. JUTSON 
(With Plate II.). 

[Bead 10th July, 1919]. 

Introduction. 

In sub-arid south-central Western Australia, which is portion* 
of the great plateau of that country, erosion presents results dif¬ 
ferent in many ways from those obtained in areas possessing a 
normal climate. This( is partly due to the difference in degree^, 
and to some extent in kind, of the erosional agents, and partly to 
the surface alteration that rocks and soils have in many parts 
sustained. There are certain minor, features which are peculiar to^ 
the area, and therefore of interest. Such are the miniature soil- 
terraces described in this paper, the formation of which is asso¬ 
ciated with the clawing’’ action of rain, and with the gravita-- 
tional drift of rock debris. 


Summary. 

The clawing ” action of rain on gentle soil-covered slopes with" 
a firm surface produces terraces with tiny cliffs, which are termed 
miniature soil-terraces,” and at the same time gradually, removes- 
the soil to lower ground. By the formation and recession of these- 
terraces, drifting rock debris is undermined, and topples forward 
down the slopes. Thus a decided aid is given to the slow, gravita^ 
tional drift of rock debris from higher to lower parts. 

Description of the Processes. 

In sub-arid south-central Western Australia there is a wide-* 
spread tendency to form hard caps at the surface, owing to water 
being drawn there by capillary attraction, and to evaporation then 
taking place with deposition of the contained salts. 

« Soils are no exception to this process, although the cap is in 
,plao^ but a mere film of slightly firmer material than that below. 
This film, however, is quit© sufficient to influence the transporting’ 
action of the rain. ()n many gentle soil-covered slopes, especially* 
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•;those covered by a sandy loam, the rain passes over the filmi in thin 
sheets or rills without furrowing the ground, despite the latter 
having many spaces bare of vegetation. Where the film becomes 
broken by any means, miniature waterfalls occur, due to- the flow 
■ of water over the film to the softer soil beneath. Tiny cliffs are 
“thus formed. 

These tiny cliffs may be only from an inch to six inches in 
height, but they may extend laterally—^that is, approximately at 
right angles to the direction of water-flow—for many yards, and 
thus form a miniature soil terrace on the slope. Other similar 
terraces may form above and below j and thus on a gentle slope 
.several such terraces may be seen rising one above another, sepa¬ 
rated by varying distances, but usually fairly close together. 

The actual outline of a terrace (see Plate II., Fig. 1) may be de¬ 
scribed as a series of gentle curves or scallops, mostly concave to the 
ground at the foot of the clifls,^’ and each curve usually presents 
a minutely crenulated edge. This appearance suggests some force 
that has gently clawed away the soil, and hence the writer terms 
the rain action ‘‘ clawing,'’ Tiny furrows may run from the 
‘‘clawed” edges, indicating the directions of the minute rills. 
These furrows usually tend to unite within a few feet from the 
• edges into a larger one, but within a few more feet this larger 
furrow dies, out, owing to the action of the water in depositing 
the tramsported fine sand and soil as a series of minute, flat alluvial 
fans or “ lobes.” The surface of the lower ground by reason of 
such deposit becomes levelled ofi, thus illustrating, on a very small 
scale, one result of rain action in this country. Another general 
result is the slow transportation by rain of mil from higher to 
lower, ground.* 

Extensive areas of rock fragments slowly drifting from higher 
to lower ground form one of the commonest surface features in 
sub-arid south-central Western Australia; but only the most resis- 
"tant rocks, such as quartz, jasper and ironstone, travel any dis¬ 
tance- On the soil-covered terraces, such loose pieces of rock often 
occur; and, as “clawing” proceeds, these fragments are seen in 
oourse of being undermined. Eventually they topple over to the 
lower level, and by repetition of this process their migration do-wn 
“the slope is largely accomplished. 
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^ Striking Example of Bock Expansion by Temper-- 
ature Variation in Swb-Amd Western Australia, 

By J. T. JUTSON. 

(With Plate II.). 

[Bead 10th Jxdy, 1919]. 

A rather remarkable example of rock expansion, due to tern- 
perature-yariation, haying come under the writer’s notice in sub- 
arid Western Australia, its record may be of yalue. It occurs, 
about ten miles-to the north-north-west of Comet Vale, a mining, 
township about sixty miles north of Kalgoorlie, on the Kalgoorlie- 
Layerton railway line. It is, therefore, situated well in the in-* 
terior of Western Australia, in an area of low rainfall and of great 
temperature yariations. 

The rock is a biotite granite, which outcrops as a bare rounded 
hill rising to an inconsiderable height aboye the surrounding- 
plain. This rock is, therefore, constantly exposed to the weather;, 
and, owing to the great yariations in daily and nightly tempera¬ 
ture, it peels off in layers or bands of various thickness, with the- 
result that the rock assumes the well-known rounded appearance- 
characteristic of granite. This peeling or flaking off is the ‘‘ des¬ 
quamation of Richthofen.i 

The particular occurrence referred to is a surface slab of' 
granite, on the lower slope of the hill, abutting a gnamma,^’ or 
natural rock-hole. This slab is 10 feet long, two feet six inches* 
mde, and ranges from one and a half to four inches in thickness. 
It is separated from the parent mass, except at its ends (which’ 
he^emean the terminations roughly at right angles to its length). 

ends pass into rock of similar character, but the slab rises* 
in a giintle curve towards the centre, where it is not resting on^ 
anything (except possibly at one point on a loose boulder that has- 
drif(ed into the cavity). On the uphill and downhill sides of the* 
slab, ^ the centres of the respective sides, the height of the lower 
face of the slab from the surface of the solid rock below is seven 
and four and a-half inches respectively. The slab is cracked" 


1. Hisne, W. F., ** Professor Walther's Erosion in the Desert Considered.*’^' 
Oec^ Mag., Decade VI.^ Vol. X, Nos. 595-6 (1914), p. 21. 
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right through (vertically and hori25ontally) across the centre, and 
the portion on one side of the crack has sunk one half of an inch 
to an inch below the other portion. 

This slab of rock has, therefore, been bent and raised to a 
maxinaum height of seven inches above the solid rock below; and 
its bending power was so great that it attained this height before 
breaking. Temperature variation appears to be the only cause 
of this phenomenon. 

The accompanying photograph (Plate II., Fig. 2), illustrates the 
features here described. 
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Art. VL —On an Ostracod and Shell Marl of Pleistocene Age 
from Boneo Swamp, West of Cape Schanch, Victoria, 

By FREDERICK CHAPMAlSr, A.L.S., F.R.M.S. 

(With Plates III. and IV). 

[Read 10th July, 1919]. 

Description of Deposit. 

The dried marl is of a whitish-grey colour, but when wet is 
grey to smoke-brown. It is light in weight and cavernous in 
places, the holes being due to the roots and stems of plants, which 
have been enclosed in the deposit. 

The molluscan shells are mainly of freshwater types, belonging 
to the genera Bidlinm and Goxiella>, but the marine genus, Erycina, 
is also well represented. 

Ostraooda are chiefly of aquatic character, as Gypris and Cando- 
.nopsis; Limmcythere is a genus which is usually found in streams 
And lakes, draining high land, and in close proximity to the sea^ 
Gythere ((7. luhhocHana), though rare in this deposit, is a true 
marine ostracod. 

Under a high ppwer of the microscope the fine washings are seen 
to consist of minute rounded particles mingled with fragments of 
oi^racoda, and a few freshwater diatoms {Gymhella), This genus 
^ diatomaoeae has been previously recorded from several Vic¬ 
torian localities of Pleistocene age, in deposits of a freshwater or 
lacustrine nature, as those of Miokleham \^det. by author), Eglin- 
ton, Amherst, Coralulup, Splitter^® Creek, Rodborough, Belfast 

The material is almost purely calcareous. On testing it for 
|)ho^>boric acid, no reaction was obtained. 


f} |L See D. J. Bull, Geot Surv. Viet., No. 26. 1912. pp. 12, 15 and 16. 
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Description of Fauna. 

phylum: mollusca. 

Class PELECYPODA. 

Pam. LEPTONIDAE. 

Genus ERYCIHA, Lamarck. 

Erycina helmsi, Eedley, (Plate IIL, Figs. 1,2.) 

Erycina helmsi^ Hedley, 1915, Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S. Wales, 
vol. XXXIX., p. 701, pi. LXXX. Figs. 37-39. 

Chapman and Gabriel, 1917, Proc. R. Soc. Viet., voL 
XXX. (N.S.), pt. I., p. 6. 

Observations ,—It is interesting to meet with this little biralve 
In these sub-fossil deposits, in which the majority of forms are of 
.freshwater habitat. The localities where it is found living are Dee 
Why Lagoon, New South Wales; and in Victoria, at Port Mel¬ 
bourne, Corio Bay, Altona Bay, Port Albert and Lakes Entrance. 
.Mr. C. J. Gabriel and the author also recorded it (loc. supra cit.) 
from the Pleistocene deposits underlying volcanic tuf near Warr- 
mambool, where it occurred abundantly in association with many 
marine shells and a few brackish water forms. Some specimens 
from Lake Connewarre, near Geelong, in the Dennant collection, 
labelled Fisidium etheridgei^’^ also belong to the above species. 
At first glance, this small form might easily be mistaken for the 
^aquatic genus, Pdsidium^ but an examination of the hinge-line is 
;s.ujB5cient to show the difference. 

Occurrence ,—Conamon in the Boneo Swamp deposit. 

Class GASTEROPODA. 

Pam. TRUNCATELLIDAB. 

Genus OOXIELLA, E. A. Smith. 

OoxieUa striaiida, Menke sp. (Plate IIL, Fig. 3.) 

TruncateUok strmtvda^ Menke, 1842, Moll. Nov. Holl., p. 9. 

Blcmfordia pyrrhostonm, Cox, 1868, Mon. Austr, Land 
SheUs, p. 95, pi. XV., Fig. 14. 

Pomiatopsis striatula, Menke sp. Tenison Woods, 1876, 
Proc. Roy, Soc. Tas. for 1875, p. 78. 

‘CoxieUa striaiula, Menke sp,, E. A. Smith, 1898, Proc. 
Malac. Soc., vol. III. p. 75. 

Coxiella confusa, E. A Smith, 1898, Ibid. p. 76. 

djoxiella striatula, Menke sp., Hedley, 1916, Prelim. Index. 
Moll. W. Austr., p. 189. 
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Observation, —Some of the shells of this freshwater or brackish 
lacustrine species have as many as six whorls. The periostracuirti 
having been removed by natural decay, the ornament is clearly 
seen as a longitudinal striation with occasional stronger varicial 
striae, crossed by finer lineations. The young examples o^f about 
three whorls are not decollated, the protoconch showing as a smo<oth 
depressed spiral of about one and a-half whorls. 

The cleaned surfaces of the shells point to a slight age for 
this deposit, although it should be borne in mind that the margins- 
of some swamps where this species abounds! are covered with layers 
of the shells in this condition. 

G. striaiula is a very widely distributed form in Australia. 

Occurrence. —Common in the Boneo Swamp deposit. 

Fain PLANORBIDAE. 

Genus BTJLLINUS, Oken. 

BulLinus acufispira, T’ryon, sp. Plate III., Fig. 4. 

Bhym aeuidspira,, Tryon, 1866, Amer. Jo-urn. Conch, vol.. 
II. p. 9, pi. II., Fig. 10. Tat© and Brazier, 1881,. 
Proe. Linn. Soc. N.S. Wales, vol. VI., p. 557. Smith,.. 
1882, Journ. Linn. Soc. Lond. ZooL, vol. XVI. p. 282;. 
pi. VI., Fig. 16. Clessin, 1885, Conch. Cab., vol. I., 
pt. 17, p. 242, pi. XXXIV., Fig. 1. 

Bullinus acutispira Tryon sp., Hedle^s 1917, Rec. Austr. 
Mus., voL XII., No. 1, p. 5, pi. I., Figs. 11-13. 

Observations. —^The present speciments of these freshwater shells' 
from Boneo Swamp are of thicker build than the var. yarraenms^ 
T. Woods,2 and are therefore referred to the type species. 

BuUinus tasmanicusy T. Woods sp.3 closely resembles the above 
species, but the apex is not so acute, nor is the aperture so open. 
The specibs and variety have been recorded from Horsham, Cape 
Grant, near Portland, Tan Yean Reservoir, Bunyip River, and’ 
Carrum Creek, Frankston. One of the Boneo Swamp specimens 
has an dongated spire, and resembles the figured specimen of 
Hedley’s, from Horsham. 

Ocmrreme. —^This specimen is fairly numerous in the Boneo* 
Swamp material. 

mrrmmis, ’T. Woods, Proc. Roy. Soc. Viet. Vol. XXV., 1878, p. 64.. 
BuWmMs OGUt^^ra, Tryop, sp., var. yarraenais T. Woods var. Hedley, 
1917, Bee. Austr. Mus., Vol. X2X, No. 1, p. 5, pi. II., Pig. 16. 

S. Fhyaa T. Woods, Proc. B. Soc. Tasmania, for 1875 (176)^ 

p. 74. Bvrnnm T. Woods, sp. CUapman, Mem. Nat. Mus.^. 

Melbourne, No. 5, 1914, p. 58, pi. I., Pigs. 5, 6a. 
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Class CRUSTACEA. 

Super-order OSTRACODA, 

Earn. CYPRIDAE. 

Genus CYPRIS, Miiller. 

Gypris mytiloides, G. S. Brady. (Plate III., Figs. 5, ^a.) 

Oypris mytiloideB, G. S. Brady, 1886, Proc. 2joo\ Soc. Lond.- 
p. 89, pi. IX., Figs. 1-3. 

Observations —This species was first described from Kangaroo- 
Island, S. Australia. It is a well kno-wn living fo-rm in Victoriam 
swamps and lakes, and I have examples from the Yering Flats,., 
near Lilydaie. 

The carapace of C. mytiloideSy seen laterally, appears to her 
generally rather broader than in the majority of living specimens, 
but this difference is only sub-varietal. Average length of cara¬ 
pace, 3.2 mm.; breath, 1.4 mm., The type specimen of Dr. Brady,, 
supplied by Prof. Tate, has a length of 5 mm. 

Occurrence ,—In the Boneo Swamp deposit this species is very* 
abundant. 

Gypris sydneia^ King. Plate IV., Figs. 6, 6a. 

Gypris sydneia^ King, 1865, Proc. R. Soc. Tasmania, voL 
III., pt. I. p. 65, pi. X. Fig. M. 

Gypris ciliata^ Thomson, 1879, Trans. N.Z. Insfc., voL XI.- 
p. 253, pi. XI. Fig. A, la~g. 

Gypris sydneia, King, G. O. Sars, 1894, Vidensk, Selsk,, 
Skrifter. I. Math. Nat. Kl. No. 6, p. 27, pi. IV., Figs,. 
2a-c. Id., 1896, Freewater Entom. from neighbour¬ 
hood of Sydney, Kristi an i a (Alb. Cammermeyers For- 
Ugh P- 50- 

Observations. — G. sydneia was originally described from speci¬ 
mens taken in a swamp near Woolloomooloo Bay, Sydney, and Mr.. 
Whitelegge collected it from Bourke Street, Sydney. The New' 
Zealand localities are—lagoons in the neighbourhood of Dunedin;: 
a pond at Eyreton, North Canterbury district; ditches at Kaitaia, 
N. Island, 

The present examples are quite typical, and the shape and posi¬ 
tion of the muscle-spots agree with the figure given by Sars, of the- 
New Zealand specimens. The surface of the shell is sparsely punc¬ 
tate, and from each punctum there is a faint stria directed pos¬ 
teriorly. 
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Occurrence .— This freshwater species is fairly abundant in the 
JBoneo Swamp deposit. 

(Jl/2^ris tenuLsculpta sp. nov. (Plate IV., Figs. 7, h.) 

Description .—^Valve seen from the side, subreniform, highest in 
.front, narrowing slightly to the posterior. Edge view subovate, 
.moderately tumid, more compressed anteriorly. Valves slightly 
.unequal. Dorsal margin roundly angulate near the middle, 
directly sloping to the extremity. Both ends evenly rounded. 
Ventral margin incurved at the middle, and curving outwards to 
meet the evenly rounded anterior border; the latter having a 
narrow depressed margin. Surface of shell finely but distinctly 
sculptured with closely set longitudinal and anastomosing raised 
lines. 

Length, 1.3 mm.; greatest width, 0,77 mm. 

Observations .—This species closely resembles Gypris lateraria, 
'King,4 especially in the figures given by G. 0. Sars^ from the 
.Sydney examples- The chief difference lies in the superficial sculp- 
sture, which in the present species is finely lineate, G. lateraria hav¬ 
ing a granulose surface with scattered tubercles. 

Occurrence .—Common in the Boneo Swamp deposit. 

GaJidonoeyprts assimilis, G. O. Sars. Plate IV., Figs, 8, 8a. 

Gandonocypris assimiUs, G. O. Sars, 1894, Contrib. know^ 
ledge Freshwater Entom. N, Zealand, Videnslc, Selsk, 
Skrifter, I. Math. Kl. No. 5, p. 36, pi. V., Figs. 2«-c. 

Observations .—In outline, seen from the side and above, the 
‘fossil specimens perfectly agree with Sars' New Zealand species, 
wMeh is a freshwater form. The valves are slightly unequal, as 
mm. in at least one of the complete carapaces in the present col- 
l^tiofen, atd the natiscle-spots number 7, with 2 arranged slightly 
fInward and below the others. The surface of the shell is marked 
tMi^ively fine, elongate reticulae and a few punctations. 

' l&e would be inclined to place under the above genus 

"Wtsidlfk Gypris mridUla.,^ of which the above appears to be a 
fuscous variety. The straight dorsal border %ured by Dr. Brady 

IBim^ Rf So©., V^. in., pt. I., 1S55, pw’ 

0^ Sirsi ISSff. On Frej^water ]^tom.» from the neighbourhood of 
par®^ raided‘hrom dried mud,.^ 5S, *p4 Mgs.* 

. Sa-0. 

Proo. Zool. Soa liond., is86, p. 88, pL Vin. Figs 1, 2. 
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ii not always represented, and in other ways, as in the thicker 
carapace, it seems to be distinct from Ilyodromus, in which genus 
G. 0. Sars has more recently placed it. 

Sars^ specimens were hatched from dried mud taken from, 
lagoons in the neighbourhood of Dunedin. A female measures 1.6* 
mm. in length. The present examples have a length of about 1.4 
mm. 

Occurrence. —Abundant in the Boneo Swamp material. 

Fam. CYTHERIDAE. 

Genus CYTHERE, Muller. 

Vythere lubhochiaria, G. S. Brady. Plate IV., Fig. 9. 

Cythere luhhockiana^ G, S. Brady, 1880, Rep. Chall. vol. L 
pt. III. Zool. p. 68, pi. XIV., Figs, ^a-d. Chapman,. 
1914, Proc. R. Soc. Viet. vol. XXVII. (N.S.), pt. I. p.. 
36, pi. VII., Fig. 17. 

Observations. —The present example of this marine ostracod. 
appears to be typical in ail essentials as form, outline and orna¬ 
ment, with a minor exception that the pittings are replaced by 
smaller punctuation, as in (J. acupwnctata, Brady. 7 As a living 
species, it is recorded from Booby Island, Torres Strait, in S-S' 
fathoms. 

Fossil specimens have been recorded by the writer from the 
Miocene and Pliocene of the Mallee bores, the deepest being 542 
feet from the surface; these Miocene deposits, by the way, have- 
been formed in about 100 fathonos. 

It is interesting to note the above species under such widely 
differing circumstances as to age, depth and geographical posi¬ 
tion. Although not yet recorded from coastal dredgings round 
Victoria, G. luhhockiania probably occurs in its shallow depths; 
and in times not far distant, this and its allies, along with the- 
marine bivalve, Erycina helmsi, were washed in by tidal currents. 

Occurrence. —One left valve found in the Boneo Swamp deposits. 

Limnicythere sicula, sp. nov, PL IV., Figs. 10, 11. 

Description. —^Valves very small; seen from the side, subrectan- 
gular, expanded anteriorly. Hinge-line long and straight; ven¬ 
tral border incurved in the middle. Anterior margin depressed^ 


7. Cythere acupunctata, Brady, K^. Cball. Vol. L, Pt. IIL Zool. 1880.. 
p. 68, pL XTV., Figs, lo-ft. 
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with a broad border marked witb radial lines; posterior with 
a narrow depressed margin. Seen from above, carapace ovate, 
.compressed at the extremities, with a hooked process prominent in 
the median area. Rising from the middle of each valve, a little 
in front and towards the ventral margin, the hooked process is 
.seen to curve towards the dorsal border. Below this, nearer the 
ventral margin, is a rounded prominence or tubercle, and near 
the dorsal margin, anteriorly and medially are two others. 
Superficial ornament consists of fine reticulae or pittings scattered 
^closely over the larger part of the valves. 

Length, .3<S mm.; greatest width, ,3 mm.; thickness of carapace, 
.27 mm. 

Observations .—None of the northern species very closely ap- 
■;j>roach the above form, the nearest being L. monstrificn, Norman 
sp.,8 found living round England, and Pleistocene in the Lincoln¬ 
shire Fens. This has two large spinous processes, with several 
smaller spines and ridges. Undoubtedly the nearest allied species 
is the Limnocythere mowhrayensis^ Chapman,^ which the waiter 
.recently described from Mowbray Swamp, near Smithton, N.W. 
Tasmania. In this species, the lateral processes are not so produced, 
.-the tuberclesi differently spaced, whilst the anterior border is not so 
deep nor broad. Moreover, it attains a larger size than the present 
.species., 

Occurrence .—This very minute species is excessively abundant 
■in the Boneo Swamp deposit. 


General Remarks and Summary. 

An examination of the swamp deposit from ^his locality in the 
tSchanck Peninsula affords some interesting points for comment. 
Probably in late Pliocene times, and on to Pleistocene, this area 
connected with Tasmania. The immediate progenitors of the 
freshwater mollusca and ostracoda found in the Boneo deposit 
•-inust have been living in dune and swamp country, which no 
•4onM ^sdended across Bass Strait, We can conceive this country 
-thcia ocmnected by way of a <diain of swamps running from, tbe 

8, monsfrifioa, Horman, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, Vol. IX., IS62, p. 45, 

pi. III., Figs, 4, 5, lAmiiicythere monstrifica, Norman sp. Brady, Mon. 
Bee, Brit Ostrac., 1S6S, p. 420, pL XXIX., Figs. 9-12. 

"9. Mem. Nat Mas., Mellmame, No, 5, 1914, p. 60, pi. II- Figs. 8e-c. 
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!N.W. corner of Tasmania passing northwards to the east of King 
.Island, and joining with the Cape Schanck area.l^ 

That there is a slight antiquity to be ascribed to the Boneo 
•deposit seems to be shown by the presence of marine shells, for the 
•existing conditions would appear to preclude their penetration so 
far inland, unless perhaps by an abnormally high tide. No doubt 
the actual conditions at the time of deposition were those of tidal 
swamps, such as may be seen in the coastal lakes of the Ninety 
Mile Beach in Gippsland. 

This marl is not phosphatic, as might be supposed from the 
abundant remains of ostracoda. An explanation of this may 
be found in the fact that those forms which do occur are all thin- 
shelled, and of the more purely calcareous type of freshwater 
•genera. 

The organic remains found in this marl are:— 

Peleoypoda. Erycina helmsi, Hedley. 

Gasteropoda. Ooxiella- striafula, Menke sp. 

Bullinus acutispira^ Try on sp. 

Ostracoda. Gypris mytiloides^ G. S. Brady. 

,, mdneia, King. 

,, tenuisculpt a ^ sp. nov. 

Oandonocyprls asmwile^ G. 0. Bars. 

Cythere Vuhhochiana^ G. S. Brady. 
LimnicytTiere sicula, sp. nov. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate III. 

„!Fig. 1 .—Erycina helmsi^ Hedley. Left valve, x 10. 

,, 2.— E, helmsi, Hedley. Interior of left valve of another 

specimen, x 10. 

,, 3.—Goxiella striafula, Menke sp. 

,, 4 .—BuUinus acuiispira, Tryon sp. x 6. 

,, 5 .—Gypris mytiloides, G, S. Brady. Eight valve, 5a, ven¬ 

tral edge view of the same, x 26. 

no. In I>r. P. Noetling’s paper on the Antiquity of Man in Tasmania (Proc. 
R. Soc., Tasmania, 1910), that author, on plate I., Pig. 6, shows the 
Tasmania-Victorian coastal contours, as would appear from an uplift 
of 40 fathoms of the present sea hottom in the Strait. The tongue of 
land thus brought up would form a direct connection from the Smithton 
(N.W. Tasmania) district to the Boneo (Cape Schanck) locality, and 
this view helps considerably to explain the theory here advanced, that 
the Boneo fluviatile fauna was, in part at least, derived from a Tas¬ 
manian one. 
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Plate IV.. 

Jb'ig. 6 . — Gypris syd?ieia, King. Eight valve, showing muscle- 
spots, 6«, ventral edge view, x 26, 

,, 7.— Cypris teiiuisculpta, sp. nov. Eight valve, x 26. 7a,. 

ventral edge view of carapace, x 26. 7&, magnified 

view of ornament, x 78, 

,, 8.— Oandonoeypris assimile, G. 0. Sars. Left valve, show¬ 

ing mnscle-spots. 8a, ventral aspect of carapace,. 

X 26. 

,, 9.— Cythere luhhochicma, G. S. Brady. Left valve, x 52.. 

,, 10,— Limnicythere dcula^ sp. no-v. Eight valve, x 52. 

,, 11.—L. s'icida^ sp. nov. Edge view, dorsal aspect, x 62:. 
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Akt. VII —The Diabases and Associated Roclcs of the Howqua 
River near Mansfield, %vith reference to the Eeathcotian 
Problem in Victoria. 

By E. 0. TEALE, E.Sc., F.aS. 

'With an account of tha Petrography of the Diabases by 
Prof. E. W. Skeats. 


(With Plate IV, 4 Text Figures and Map). 
[Bead July 10th, 1919]. 
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L—Introduction. 

llie exist^iKiC of soi’poiitino a-ud asiAocicLtod basic igneous rocks 
ill the Howqua River to the south-west of Mount Buller was first 
referred to by Mr. A. M. Howitt,! in 1907, in the RcKiords of the 
•Geological Survey in a short note with an accompanying sketch 
map. Mr. Howitt’s visit was an extremely sliort one, allowing 
only about a day in the field, and his main object was to- report 
on the supposed occurrence of phosphate of alumina similar to that 
found near Mansfield. He, however, was able at the same time to 
note the outcrop of a considerable extent of basic ignoous rocks 
and black cherts. Ihe latter he regarded as probably Hoathcotian, 
on account of their resemblance to similar cherts at Heathcote, which 
had then been recently placed in that group by Professor Gregory.^ 
‘The igneous rocks he described as amphibolites, which ho regarded 
as intrusive into the Lower Palaeozo-ic and o*! Devonian age. He 
.also obtained a graptolite from the Palaeozoic slates which the 
late Dr. T. S. Hall referred to- as a Monograptus,^ thus indicating 
Silurian strata. The amount of information collected by Mr. 
Howitt in a short time, and in such rough and mountainous 
country, is remarkable. The writer having spent considerable time 
in the Mount Wellingto-n district in Gippaland, examining the area 
where serpentine and associated Upper Cambrian limestones 
occur, came to the conclusion that an important axial line existed 
in the Wellington region. The extension of the line to the north 
passe® through inliers of closely similar rocks on the Howqua, and 
jat Dookie. % 

When, therefore, Professor Skeats suggested that I should take 
up the study of the Howqua region, with the assistance of a Govern¬ 
ment Research ScholarAip, I was very glad to avail myself of 
the opportunity. I would like at this stage to specially express 
my indebtedness to Professor Skeats for his inter^t and assistance 
. in this work. He pot only visited the out of the way region on the 
Howqua, spending about a week in the field with me, but very 
kindly conducted me over the Lancefield and Heathcote areas, 
which may be looked upon as the type occurrence of the much 
debated Heathcotian series. 

This work has been invaluable for comparative purposes in deal¬ 
ing with the Howqua r^ion. In the Geological Laboratory of the 
University, too, I have had advantage of full access to the numerous 
slide® and hand specimens from these regions. It is very helpful 
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itherefore tot be able to treat tbe new, area in a comparative manner 
•with the better known regions. While there are certain gaps and 
differences in the Howqua region, as compared with Lancefield. 
Heathcote and the Dolodrook, near Mount Wellington, many of the 
•comparisons are strikingly similar. It is possible to match many 
of the special rocks of Heathcote so closely that were the specimens 
not labelled, it would be impossible to distinguish them from each 
'Other. 

The problems of the Heathcotian series and the controversial 
questions wherein Professor Skeats, Mr. E. J. Bunn, Professor J. 
W. Gregory, and the late Dr. A. W. Howitt either agreed with or 
differed from each other, have been ably set out by Professor Skeats 
^(4 and ®), so that it will only be necessary to enumerate here in 
duo place those special aspects which call for consideration in con¬ 
junction with the Howqua area. Many important features in the 
Lower Palaeozoic history and structure in Victoria are dependent 
on the elucidation and interpretation of the origin, age and rela- 
’tionships of the various rocks in the scattered inliers of diabases 
and cherts, now generally included in the Heathcotian series. Re¬ 
garding this series, field work proves that the Heathcotian conform- 
-ably underlie® giraptolite bearing Lower Ordovician rocks, and on 
field evidence therefore it might be Lower Ordovician or Cambrian. 
Tt is on the reconsideration of the Dinesus material on which the 
'Original claim for a Cambrian age, subsequently abandoned, is 
.now reasserted, and appears to be established, that it becomes 
necessary to include the lowest beds generally known as Heath- 
ootian in the Cambrian. 

SJ^Qen^ral Location of the Howqua Region. 

4he 4r4a ttnte O03pi)?i deration lie® to the south-east of Mans- 
’field just within the rough mountainous region of the central 
highlands.of Victoria. It is distant by road from Mansfield about 
'22 miles. For 12 miles, as far as Merrijig, on the Delatite River, 
the road is good, thence the route follows an old track little used, 
and in a very poor state of repair. By this a steep ascent is made 
•over the shoulder of,a ridge overlf0ok4id by Mount Timbertop, to 
drop down into the deep mountainous vaMej of the Hpwqua, a 
rstriking contrast in its rugged and almost uninhabited character 
jfrom the open par*k-like grazing and farmiiig district of Manafidld. 


44 . 
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3,-—Physiogr>aphical Features. 

Physiographically, the Howqua area is in an interesting posi- 
"tion. It lies near the northern edge of the great central highland 
belt of Victoria, close to the wide and striking snnkland of the 
Mansfield district, the development which has had such a remarkable 
.and interesting effect on the history of the river system of this 
region, the details of which have been ably discussed by Fenner.^ 

Standing on the commanding viewpoint of Motunt Timbertop, 
at about 4600 feet, the general survey of the physiography is 
• particularly interesting, and is scenically both grand and varied. 
(See Fig. 1.) To the south and east especially the view is most im¬ 
posing, looking out over the deep Howqua Valley, across the fretted 
.and dissected northern portion of the central plateau, the highest 
portions of which rise to close on 6000 feet. Mount Buller, the 
nearest, about four miles to the east, at 6911 feet, present a pre- 
. cipitous front to the west, and forms, with its basalt capped summit, 
a striking remnant of the old plateau, with the valleys of the Dela- 
tite andi the Howqua on either side 4000 feet deep. At Timbertop 
tire observer is standing in a small outlier; of the flat lying Upper 
Palaeozoic strata, with the frequently associated rhyolite at the 
base. To the east and south-east he looks over a vast extent of 
deeply dissected country, from which the great overmantel of 
hard, almost horizontal, rocks has been removed, exposing the 
underlying highly inclined Lower Palaeozoic rocks, chiefly slate 
and sandstone. The central watershed of the State, known as 
the Main Divide, lies about 20 to 30 miles distant in this direc¬ 
tion, and presents a precipitous and ledged front, due to the same 
.more or less horizontal strata as those on Timbertop. Mounts 
Magdala, Clear and Macdonald, are the most noteworthy points, 
while the Bluff of similar structure, distant about ten miles, adds 
to the rugged character of the scene. Should these mountains be 
snow-covered, as they frequently are in the winter, the ledged 
character is generally emphasised. 

The whole view in this direction, and as far round as Mount 
'Tbrbreck to the south-west, about 26 miles away, overlooks the 
basin of the Upper Goulburn and its tributaries. It may be de¬ 
scribed as a mountainous region of high relief in an advanced 
•stage of dissection. The original plateau character has been almost 
•obliterated, only restricted, ridges within the basin, which rise to 
.about 5000 feet, remain to indicate its former features. The old 
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plateau is best preserved round tke margin along the main Divide^ 
These relatively flat, elevated areas at 5000 feet and over are locally 
known as snow-plain country. They form summer feeding grounds 
for cattle during a few months of thef year. The Howqua valley is 
one of the main cattle routes to these summer grazing areas from 
the low country. A bridle track follows its course tov^ards the 
headwaters, where it rises to the open grassy plain near Mount 
Howitt. Thet economic value of the region doesi not lie in its possi¬ 
bilities from a point of view of settlement. Both from an agricul¬ 
tural and pastoral point of view its capabilities are almost negli¬ 
gible, but it forms an important collecting ground and store-house 
for water supply. It is here that the Goulburn gathers its waters, 
the value of which for irrigating its fertile alluvial plains is now 
being widely recognised. 

4. —General Geology. 

The area specially considered from a geological point of view 
lies on either side of* the Howqua River, with Mount BuUer in the 
north-eastern corner, and comprises about 60 square miles of 
country. The diabases and associated rocks, which are specially 
referred to in this paper, cross the tract from north-west to 
south-east, which is the general trend or grain of the structure as a 
whole. 

One great handicap to investigation in this region apart from 
itsif uninhabited and mountainous character was the absence of any 
map suitable for the work in hand. A surveyed traverse of the 
Howqua) River was kindly supplied by the Lands Department, and 
with this as a basis, the rest of the topography was sketched in by 
means of prismatic compass methods, which was the best that could 
be done under the conditions. 

The rocks of this region, with the exception of a small outlier 
of Kainozoic basalt on the summit of Mount Buller referred to by 
Fenner^ are entirely Palaeozoic, but they range in age, probably 
from Cambrian to Lower Carboniferous, and include both sedimen¬ 
tary and igneous rocks. They may be conveniently considered 
first in chronological order, starting with the oldest. (See Fig. 2.) 

5, —Lowef* Palaeozoic. 

This includes rocks which range from Cambrian to Silurian^ 
covering more than three-fourths of the area under consideration, 
but the exact mapping of the boundaries is rendered very difficult 
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•on acount of the intense folding and crushing to. which the seriesi as 
a. whole has been subjec-ted, together with the sporadic and appar¬ 
ently erratic distribution of the fossils, which are mainly grapto- 
lites in poor state of preservation, and Profospongia. The only 
fossils obtained from the Cambrian in this region are Proto- 
spongia^ and possibly radiolaria from black cherts similar to those 
of Heathcote. 

C(iinhri(i7i {Heatlicotiaih Series). 

The rocks of this series fall into- two groups:— 

' 1. Basic igneous rocks (diabases in part), and associated tuffs, 

with their alteration products. 

2. Protospongia cherts. 

A.—The Diabases. 

1. The basic rocks referred to here form an important central 
occurrence in the area under consideration. There are two belts, 
mo-re or less parallel, but of unequal size, both, however, with a 
general north-west to south-east direction. The largest and longest 
starts outside of the area at least a couple of miles to the north- 
w'est, and passes out of the map in the south-east, where itsi exten¬ 
sion has not been examined. Its greatest width is about 1| miles) 
the outline is somewhat irregular along portion of its north¬ 
eastern side, where it comes in contact with the dacite porphyry, 
but otherwise the , junction and trend conform closely with the 
general strike of tke enclosing sediments. 

The smaller belt is shorter and narrower, and ends bluntly on 
the Howqna, as shown on the map. It would appear to diverge 
jsomewhat in direction from the larger belt towards the south in 
Caateron^s C^eek'area, which'has, however, been only imper- 

- tslh’general^ Ae boundary of these rocks is readily traced in the 
of the sharp soil change fi*om the rich dark red 
^ the poorer slaty so-il of the surrounding rook®, 

park-Iite and’ gr^sy slopes of the diabase, too, are often 
in striking to the clo^r forest with scrub undergrowth 

of the that from suitable vantage points Ae 

tearing and Mmits of Ae two formations can be distinotly 
frw a O(msiferabl0 distance^ This is quite analogous to 
^hb ^^olear cormkry,*^ of the serpentine atea in the Dolodrook, 
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The ProtoBpongia cherts bound the diabase along the eastern 
:side of the main mass, forming a well-defined belt, about half a 
,mile wide* Numerous specimens, showing the characteristic cruci¬ 
form spicular arrangement of Protospongia, were found in the 
field in these cherts, and a microscopic section. No* 78, from this 
belt of cherts, displays well the abundance of the sponge spicules 
iembedded in a dark, largely chalcedonic ground mass* (See Micro- 
^photo Plate L, Fig. 3.) 

In the Heathcote area Dr. Howitt held that the silicification of 

* corresponding rocks was a metamorphic effect, due to the intrusion 
»of the diabase, an interpretation which is dissented from by Pro¬ 
fessor Skeats, who shows good reasons for regarding them in part 
.as altered submarine tuffs, silicified by metasomatic action, the 
s^djacent igneous rock being considered as mainly contemporaneous 
llara flows. 

The features are closely analogous here, where the Protospojigia 
•cherts are found. Ihese fossiliferous cherts have not been recog¬ 
nised along the western boundary nor along the contact of the 
, smaller diabase occurrence. In general, the western junction of 
the main mass is marked by much crushing and shearing, witj 

• other accompanying alterations in both the igneous and the sedi- 
.mentary, but nothing attributable to contact alteration has been 
.noted. Shistose talc rock is abundant in the valley of the Stock- 
yard Creek, and elsewhere, close to the junction. An important 
.section is exposed in the bed of the Howqua at the foot bridge, 
where the old dray track from Merrijig ends. The. diabase crosses 
*the river in a north-west direction, just above the bridge, forming 
. a bar, and an interesting series of intensely crushed rocks of some¬ 
what varied character can be traced more or less continuously from 
within a few yards of the contact down stream for about three 
•chains. A short break of about two chains intervenes, where the 
exposure isi masked, and then crushed black slate follows, forming 
,a conspicuous cliff, at the bend of the river. The crush zone here 
is at least five to six chains wide. A noteworthy feature is that the 
.rock adjoining the diabase shows not the'slightest contact altera¬ 
tion at a distance of less than a yard from the junction. In¬ 
tensely crushed and contorted rocks are the general rule along the 
^contact. This feature, together with lithological and fossil differ¬ 
ences of this zone compared with that in the eastern edge are 
worthy of note, and will call for further comment later, when 
dealing with the sedimentary rocks and general structural con- 
jasiderations. 
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(a)* Normal Diabase. 

The diabasic rocks show some variatioa in character from a. 
somewhat doleritic type to that of a dense basalt, the latter being- 
the dominant type. The dense forms are abnost identical im 
features with those of Heathcote. 

Though the sections at the Howqua do not show so clearly the 
same interbedded succession, the character and occurrence of the* 
diabase, and that of the associated chei'ts are so similar that the- 
assumption is reasonable that here, too, they represent similar- 
submarine lavas, and tuffs, or interbedded cherts. 

Chemical ANALysEs or Diabases 
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Class • =?iii^<?>5=Class 2. Bosalane. 

Bern. 31.56^1 3 

Order ^ i=Order 5. Geimanare. 

Fern. 64.45 7 

Rang. = VfL < ?=Eang.=Alkali Calcic. Tlmenose, 

CaO 120 3 5 

Sub-Raufj. = =— ■<- > =Sub-Rang.=Persodic. Beerbachose. - 

® Na^O 113 7 

(b) The petrography of the diabases^ including soda-rich 

types, 

(By Professor E. W. Skeats.) 

Reference to the chemical analyses shows that diabases of fairly 
normal composition are present. Ihe analysis of No. 15 shows*- 
that as regards the alkali content, it is normal, but has a high- 
content of the alkaline earths, especially of lime. No. 25, however, 
on analysis proves to have a very high soda content, and is un¬ 
usually low in lime. It evidently has suffered albitization, and 
shows that the spilite type of magma is represented among the* 
Howqua diabases, and the analysis of a diabase from Heathcote is* 
also relatively rich in soda. 

The petrographic descriptions which follow show that albitiza-- 
tion, silicification, chloritization, the production of secondary horn¬ 
blendes from augites, the formation of carbonates, and the develop-' 
ment of the mineral lawsonite, are features of fairly common oc- " 
currence among the Howqua diabases, which in hand specimen,. 
m.ay not appear to be specially altered. 

The term diabase, used to- describe these rocks, has been found 
useful to retain, although it is now clear from their field relations'* 
and principal petrographic characters that they are mainly subma¬ 
rine lava flows and ashes. 

No. 11.—^Diabase from the ridge between Howqua River and 
Lick Hole Creek. The rock consists of pale-coloured augite to the- 
intent of about 3-5th, and a very kaolinized felspar to the extent 
of about 2-5th of its volume. The augite is diallagic in part. Both* 
augite and felspar seem to have started crystallizing simultaneously, 
as each in places is porphyritic, and in other places is moulded ow' 
the other. The felspar is too cloudy for specific determination, a 
little ilmenite, altered to leucoxene and of chlorite after augite, is* 
also’ present. Some secondary clear to cloudy chalcedony is also* 
present, partly replacing felspar. 
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No. 12.—Locality east of No. 11, but on the saxne ridge. 

The rock is moderately coarse-grained; about two-thirds consists 
•of felspar, mostly as relatively large rectangular phenocrysts. with 
.a small amount of later micro-spherulitic felspars moulded on 
them. Ihe phenocrysts are mainly albite, or Abi,n having 

a refractive index as low as the mounting balsam, which is less than 
1‘53. Some felspars are untwinned, possibly 010 sections, with 
•extinction angles, ranging from 3®-10^. Others show carlsbad or 
.albite twinning, or both. Symmetrical extinction angles of 15®- 
18° occur on the albite lamellae. Some of the felspar is saussuri- 
tized to granules of epidote and zoisite. The bulk of the felspar 
;slightly preceded the augite in crystallizing, but in one place 
augite and felspar are in micrographic intergrowth. A fair 
^quantity of ilmenite occurs in elongated crystals, and is more or less 
.altered to leucoxene. Clusters of radiating, brown, green or bright 
red micaceous products occur. In one place crystals of a secondary 
.red micaceous mineral product radiate from the ilmenite at 
right angles and granular epidote is also associated with it, A 
little pleochroic aegirine-augite, with extiiiction angle of 29°, is 
.ako' present. The rock may be described as an albite diabase. 

No. 16.—Compact diabase, from Four Mile Creek (analysed), 
•(See Plate L, Fig. 2.) There is very little felspar present, and this 
^consists of lath-shaped crystals and larger areas now altered to 
.zoisite and minute secondary mica flakes. The rock consists mainly 
of granular augite, with some areas of chlorite, a fair quantity 
of ilmenite altered to leueo'xene, and some granular pale brown 
.fiphene. 

This mineralogical, content is in agreement with the high lime 
Ian4 magnesia, and low alkali content of the analysis, 

. NEo. 10,—Spotted diabase from Four Mile Creels. In the hand 
.specimen light circular spots are noticeable, but are much less 
jromin^t under the microscope. However, slightly lighter areas 
smd * appear to be due to the relative crowding of 
or less altered lath-shaped felspars, white a relatively 
amount M augite and chlorite occur in these areas than 


in the , rock. One large phenocryst of plagteelase i^w 

noMnly of chlorite «^ondary felspar, was noticed, 
oss^cteof iron, with a little carbonate, occurs. 


is'‘mostly ,granmter in habit, 


with undulose extinction. 


;diaJmae: froni smaller diabase outcrop on the 
to Warek, and) south of Fry*s^ 
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In this rock much recrystallisation under pressure has occurred. 
Most of the augite has recrystallized as fibrous secondary horn¬ 
blende, with light to dark green pleochro-ism, and extinction angles* 
ranging from 11° to 21°. The felspar has recrystallized to water 
clear secondary felspar, with enclosures of secondary hornblende 
needles. Ilmenite in large skeleton rho-mbohedra altered to leuco- 
xene, is fairly abundant. Some interstitial secondary calcite is* 
present. The extensive recrystallization of the rock is no doubt' 
referable to its occurrence in a crushed zone, south of Fry^s, and 
it resembles some of the recrystallized diabases of Heathcote and 
Mt. William, near Lancefield, but is hardly so altered as the epidio- 
rites of Ceres, near Geelong, since some relic structures in the fornii 
of original augite and felspar are still noticeable. 

No. 18.—^Diabase, south-east of No. 17. 

k diabase which has suffered fairly complete recrystallization to* 
fibrous hornblende, and secondary water clear felspar. In the 
process a considerable amount of granular and dusty magnetite has* 
separated out. 

No. 22.—From main diabase mass. Lick Hole Creek, and east 
of isolated crushed diabase mass. A relatively coarse-grained type 
with no signs of recrystallization under pressure. Coarse plates 
of augite and* cloudy felspar form the bulk of the rock, with 
chlorite and clear felspar as secondary products. 

No. 26.—Soda rich diabase (analysed), Lick Hole Creek, one* 
mile north of the Governor, and near the south-east end of the- 
main diabase mass. (^licro. Photo., Plate L, Fig. 1.) 

About 2-3rds of the rock consists of felspar in large and small 
prismatic, quadrate or irregular crystals. Simply twinned and' 
untwinned crystals are abundant, and some show lamellar twin¬ 
ning. The low refractive index, positive sign, and biaxial figure* 
show that albite or albite-oligoclase predominates. All the felspars; 
ai'e clear, and some contain secondary hornblende and chlorite, 
suggesting recrystallization. Some original augite remains, but 
much is altered, either to normal hornblende or green pleochroic 
fibrous actinolite. Sphene, epidote and zoisite occur in granules. 
Brown clusters of radiating biotite crystals occur, and some calcite, 
a little quartz, and a few elongated prisms of apatite are present. 
The high albite content of the rock is confirmed by the chemical 
analysis, but it is difficult to reconcile the relative abundance of 
ferro-magnesian minerals with the strikingly low magn^ia contents 
recorded in the analysis. 
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No. 40.—^Diabase -on spur, east of Blackbird Creek, north of 
Howqua Kiver, and about one mile E.N.E. of Fry's, A rock type 
in \vhich augite and its alteration product chlorite predominate 
and felspar is in subordinate amount. Some of the felspar prob- 
.ably preceded the augite in crystallizing, and recrystallization of 
felspar, with resulting inclusion of chlorite has probably oc- 
*ourred, Ilmenite granules have changed to sphene. 

No. 41.—Diabase from Castle Rock, Lick Hole Creek. A 
- diabase which has suffered much secondary albitization. Augite is 
‘ altered to pale and to brown secondary hornblende. The original 
felspar is now quite cloudy, chlo-rite is developed, and an irregular 
vein of secondary albite or albite-oligoclase traverses the section. 
It looks like quartz in ordinary light, but isi identifiedl by the pre¬ 
sence of some lamellar twinning, by its refractive index, which is 
less than 1-53 and by biaxial figures with positive signs, Ilmenite, 
.more or less altered to sphene, and hematite, are present. The 
.jalbite in the vein -occurs in clear interlocking crystals, associated 
with calcite, and with fibrous secondary hornblende. 

No, 42.—^Diabase, near No. 41, A rock similar to No, 41, but 
with only a minute vein of secondary albite, traversing the 
.section. 

No. 72.—Siiicified fine-grained diabase from Four Mile Creek, 
near the massive black bedded cherts- at the north-east margin of 
the main diabase mass. In the fine-grained diabase area a little 
, 4 feugite remains, but most of it is altered to chlorite and secondary 
hornblende. Lath-dxaped, water clear felsipars, with chlorite in- 
^^slusiona occur. Sporadic secondary quartz occurs in granules in 
•ihe mass of the diabase, but in over half the .section the diabase 
has been completely replaced by a radial and granular aggregate of 
«*.^halcedonic silica, with some coarser grained quartz crystals. The 
jw^ itas a spotted appearance, due to greater concentration of 
laths in roughly circular areas. 

^ ,N;C. 73w*^Diabase from Fo-ur Mile Creek, near to 72. This rock 
is raiter coar^ grained. Brown unaltered augite and large lath- 
skaped albite or albite-oligoclase, many with chlorite inclusions, 
the bt^Ik of Ike rock. Opaque iron oxide is fairly abundant, 
'»d large areas of chlorite, apparently not derived from augite, 

ir .No, 107.—Diabase from spurs south of Barney Creek, at sontl'*- 
- east end of main diabase mass. The rock may be described in its 
-present condition as a micrographio quartz-diabase. Some original 
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;«iugite remains, but most of it has changed to- secondary horn¬ 
blende. Chlorite is abundant, ilmenite altered to sphene is 
j)rominent, porphyritic crystals of albite or albite-oligoclase, one 
^or two prismatic crystals of apatite, and some relatively large 
irregular quartz crystals occur. The background is a beautiful 
.micrographic intergrowth of quartz and albite, the latter showing 
lamellar twinning in places, and a refractive index lower than 
^quartz. The miorographic background and the larger quartzes 
both appear to be of secondary origin. 

No. 108.—Diabase from spur south of Barney’s Creek, Upper 
Lick Hole Creek Valley, at south-east end of main diabase mass. 
A diabase of moderate grain size, in which very complete secondary 
alterations of the original minerals, augite, felspar and ilmenite 
'have occurred. A little original grey browm augite remains, but 
.most of it has been changed to secondary hornblende, some of it 
prismatic to tabular, some to fibrous actinolite, some to vivid 
green chlorite in clusters of radiating fibres. Quartz occurs in 
scattered granules, and in micrographic intergrowth with augite 
andi with chlorite. This quartz may be primary or secondary. 
Much secondary quartz occurs, more or less completely replacing 
the lath-shaped felspars which, however, still show the outlines of 
.•the crystals and the positions of the twin lamellae in a remark¬ 
able way. An irregular vein, about ^ inch wide, traverses the rock, 
.itnd consists partly of quartz, but mainly of colourless to cloudy 
prismatic and radiating crystals of lawsonite, a hydrated silicate 
•of lime and almuminium. The mineral is recognised by its posi¬ 
tive sign, and biaxial character, its high refraction and polariza- 
"tion colours up to second order, whereas the quartz shows low 
neutral tints. The lawsonite is a secondary mineral derived mainly 
from the alteration of the felspar,, but in places is seen to develop 
ifrom altering ferromagnesian minerals in the mass of the rock. 
Ilmenite is partially altered to leucoxene, and a little secondary 
•calcite and epidote are also present. No secondary albite was 
^recognised in the rock, and the original felspars are so altered 
•either by becoming cloudy, through incipient saussuritization or 
replaced by quartz, that their original character is unrecognizable. 

No-. 109.—^Diabase from same locality as No. 108. A moderately 
-coarse grained rock which is free from quartz, but otherwise has 
‘Suffered much the same changes as has No. 108. The large platy 
albite or albite-oligoclase felspars have chlorite inclusions. Some 
-augite has developed a diallagic structure, and there is a consider- 
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able development of secondary lawsonite, principally in clear to^ 
cloudy minute radiating crystals. 

No. 118.—Diabase fronoi Upper Lick Hole Creek, one and a-half 
miles N.N.W. of The Governor. 

A diabase in wbicli albitizatiou is a marked feature, resulting 
in the formation of clear secondary platy crystals, and raditaing 
lath-shaped crystals. Ihe augite is mainly converted to secondary 
hornblende, some of which is normal, while some is fibrous, pleo-^ 
chroic actinolite. A good deal of calcite occurs, but neither quartz, 
nor lawsonito have been recognised. 

No. 119.—Diabase from same locality as No. 118. A coarse¬ 
grained type, with cloudy felspars, pale augite, partly replaced 
by hornblende, and a little quartz. 

No. 121.—Diabase from Litek Hole Creek, quarter mile west of 
No'. 118. A rock similar to No. 119, but with an abundance of' 
large op>aque crystals of magnetite or ilmenite. 

No. 122.—Diabase from same locality as No. 121, A rock almost- 
identical in characters with No. 118. 

(c) Platy and Splintery Diabase. 

Some forms of platy diabase appear to be due to a special 
development of jointing in the diabase. This form was favoured 
by the natives for making their stone axes, and several small 
quarries occur close to the road, about half a mile north of the old 
road terminus. More often they appear to represent altered tuff’ 
bedSf Rocks of this ?:iature occur at intervals throughout the area, 
but the outcrops are not readily traced. The most characteristic 
tad tuff like occur on Lick Hole Creek, about a mil© above Mal- 
oota’S'Creel;. Here they are somewhat banded, and suggest stratifi- 
The rock is dark green, and of very fin© texture in hand 
and under the microscope (section 24) shows a very fine- 
frigmental structure of minute angular fragments in a 
taferix which cannot be resolved. Section 23 is a basic platy rock, 
ooaarse and fine banding, but i© altered, and in parts serpen- 
S0 ’t4iat its original character is not recognisable, but the 
M thatrepresents a tuff. The splintery diabase is^ 
whk^ readily into long'©leader 
ijlinters,, Or ptacils with angular edges. It is found in contact with" 
fMsrive diabase at the north-weatern extremity of the small diabase* 
area^ i a little less than a mile in a straight line soufh, of Fry*s^ 
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It can be matched exactly with a similar occurrence at Heatbcote 
south of Photograph Knob, where Professor Skeats regards it as 
an altered tuff. 

B. Agglomerate, 

A well-marked breccia occurs on the east-west ridge between the 
Howqua and Fry^s, and the Lick Hole Creek. It forms one of the 
pronuntnt points, and is marked Breccia Knob on the map. 
This rock is a typical breccia, made up largely of igneous frag¬ 
ments, but contains also some banded chert. Sections of the chert 
examined suggested strongly altered tuff, and were of coarser texture 
than the Protospongia chert. Under the microscope a thin section 
of the breccia (Section d4) shows it to be made of fragments so- 
dense as to be almost opague, but small p^nroxenes present indicate 
that the material is igneous and represents rapidly cooled lava. 
If the eruption were submarine, as it is believed the general evi¬ 
dence indicates, the rapid chilling of parts of the lava would be 
expected. 

C. Alteration FeaturcB of the Dialase, 

{a) The Bed Jasper, 

The bright red colour of this rock together, with its hardness, 
and durability make it rather a conspicuous and characteristc rock 
in the recent river gravels in the diabase region, and also an easily 
recognizable pebble in sonie of the Upper Palaeozoic conglomerates. 

It occurs in situ in the diabase as apparent inclusions,t for which 
they have have been mistaken, but it is clear in the Howqua, as 
in the Heathcote region, as shown by Professor Skeats, that it 
represents one of the phases of metasomatic replacement of the 
diabase. A good' section can be studied in the bed of the Howqua 
River at low water, about one and a-half miles above Fry's, as- 
dxown on the map. The irregular shape is typical of patchy rei- 
placement areas, and miscroscopic sections occasionally show relic 
structures of the original igneous rocks, though in general the 
action has gone so far that all that is seen is an aggregate of 
secondary quartz and iron pxide stain. 

These jaspers occur at intervals along a definite line, bearing 
from north-west to south-east, that is, coinciding with the general 
trend of the diabase. 

They vary from small aggregates of jasper patches to larger 
masses of perhaps hO to 100 square yards in extent. Associated 
with the normal red jasper there are often other varieties of quaite 
varying both in colour and texture, milky quartz and granular 
-quartzitic forms" being frequently present. 
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llie linear arrangement of these outcrops suggests the occurrence 
of a shear or fracture zone along this line, which favoured at recur¬ 
ring intervals the access-of silicifying solutions. The jasper which 
is a definite alteration product of the diabase is distinct in character 
from the black bedded cherts, which are altered stratified deposits. 

(b) The Siliceous-Carbonate Books, 

These rocks form a very striking and characteristic alteration 
product in the diabase area, and are identical in character with 
similar rocks occurring in Heathco-te. In appearance the rook has 
.a somewhat schistose structure due to fine and contorted banding. 
{Sec. 51.) It has a prevailing brown colour, with greemish streaks 
due to a substance allied to- selwynite or green chalcedony, which 
.also- occurs in lenticles and patches. Numerous sections examined 
by Professor Skeats from Heathcote indicate that this was origin¬ 
ally a diabase or diabase tufi which has. suffered alteration in two 
stages. First it was subjected to a carbonating .solution, which 
produced a mixture of iron, lime and magnesian carbonates, and, 
later, siliica bearing solutions invaded the rock, replacing in part 
the original carbonate. 

Four separate outcrops of this rock have been noted. One is in 
the bed of the Howqua,*at the pack horse bridge, near Fry's—(specs. 
^1-54); a second about a mile farther down the river, associated 
with the smaller diabase area; the third is on the track to Cameron's 
€reek—^(Spec. ii )—about a quarter of a mile south of Lick Hole 
Creek;,and the fourth is about half mile to the south-west of this 
spot—(Spec. 113), Ihe two lastnamed occurrences are in close 
proximity to a serpentine outcrop, and the first is on a fracture 
hne leading to another serpentine area. It may be, therefore, that 
the concentration of carbonates in one place may be casually con- 
'neoted with mineral redistribution, which took place during ser- 
pentinfeation. 

C. The Talc Bocks. 

rocks vary from massive talc^ro-ck a.nd talc schist, un- 
^ubtedly altered diabase to talcose sediments, which may be 
altered tufi beds. The latter will be referred to again, when deal- 
Ing^with the lower Palaeozoic sediments. Talc rock is abundant at 
.north-western end of the diabase area, in the valley of Stock- 
y^d Creek, and its greasy nature adds to* the difficulty for horse 
traffic on the steep graded track to the Howqua from Timbertop 
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<Ga.p, especially in/ the present bad state of repair of the road. In 
.general it occurs at intervals along the western margin of the large 
diabase area, and round the edges of the smaller one. Though 
.sometimes massive it is generally schistose and iron-stained. The 
‘Crushed margins of the diabase appear to> have been most favour¬ 
able for its development. At Cameron’s Creek about a mile and 
a-half south of Lick Hole Creek, a schistose talc rock with very 
little iron stain appeared to be slightly auriferous. Some pi'os- 
pectors at work during the writer’s examination obtained a fair 
prospect of very fine gold from a trench entirely in this rock. 

(d) Serpentine and Chrysotile, 

Three outcrops of serpentine, all of fairly limited extent, have 
been noted. The largest occurs on a ridge about half a mile south 
of Lick Hole Creek, in the track to Cameron’s Creek. It isi of the 
usual dark green type, and varies from massive to schistose. 
Isolated grains of chromite have been detected in it, but no quan¬ 
tity of this mineral has yet been found, nor has any corundum 
been observed in this district, as in the case of the Dolodrook and 
Heathcote regions. A thin section shows the rock to be completely 
.serpentinized, and it possesses the platy structure of antigorite, and 
is, therefore, probably due to the alteration of a pyroxene rock. 

The second outcrop is about a mile south-east of Fry’s, on 
the western margin of the diabase; its extent is masked here by 
.much surface soil and hill slip material.. 

This outcrop is noteworthy, because it contains chrysotile asbes- 
^tos. The increased demand for asbestos during the war, both locally 
and abroad, has induced much searching after local supplies, and 
this occurrence has been taken up by Mr. Fry with a view to open¬ 
ing it‘up to prove its worth. At the time! of my visit only shallow 
'hillside cuts had been made. These revealed thin veins of chryso¬ 
tile traversing the serpentine along numerous joints and slip 
planes forming a network which at some of the intersections deve- 
lo<ped into kno-ts or centres of chrysotile. All the material noted 
was of a slip fibre type—^that is, it consisted of somewhat over¬ 
lapping fibres lying parallel to the joint and slickenside planes. 
None of the cross-fibre type was observed. With regard to the 
• origin and development of chrysotile veins in serpentine, the sub¬ 
ject has been discussed by Graham in Economic Geology.^ His 
inquiry leads him to favour the idea that the agents of change for 
the Canadian occurrences were magmatic siliceous waters derived 
Irom neighbouring granitic intrusions. 
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Twelv^trees,^® in describing the asbestos occurrence in serpen-- 
tine at Anderson’s Creek, near Beaconsfield, lasmania, also pos¬ 
tulates a causal connection of the origin of the asbestos with a- 
neighbouring granitic intrusion. 

At Heathcote and Howqua the rocks have certainly been invaded* 
by siliceous solutions, and in each case granitic intrusions are- 
present in close proximity. It is reasonable, therefore, to suggest 
at any rate that the vicinity of an acid magna may have provided 
conditions Avhich were favourable for the remarkable selective- 
metasomatic and other changes, which were wrought along favour¬ 
able lines and zones in both of these areas. At Howqua, grano-dio- 
rit© occurs dn' the southern silopes of Mount Buller, and a mass of" 
d^ite porphyry pf isolated age is actuallycontact with the- 
diabase 'between the Howqua. and Timbertop. 


(e) Mineralimtion of the DiahaBe, 


Another phase in the alteration of the diabaae is shown by the- 
siliceous sulphide occurrence at the abandoned gold mine, about a. 
mile south-east of Fry’s. Ihe occurrence is an interesting one, and 
it has been known undeir difierent names during its chequered 
career as a- mining venture, but perha.ps its best known title is the* 
Great Eand Mine. No' accurate survey of this deposit has been 
made so far as the writer is aware, but like many sulphide occur¬ 
rences its shape would appear to be irregularly lenticular, consist¬ 
ing of a metasamotic replacement in a fracture zone. The quartz* 
is tough, and very finely granular, and the sulphides are abun¬ 
dantly distributed trough it. Iron sulphides, pyrite and pyrrho- 
tfte, predominate,, but, galena, sphalerite, chalcopyrite and ar- 
sipopjrrile were noted in small quantity. During my last visit to 


this Ire^ionvthe iedm was being tested by a small syndicate, with 
th# y!4w to 4e^rmining whether it was possiMe to treat the ore* 
. . fh# deposit was systematically sampled under the 

Mr. W. A. T. Davis, oJ Melbourne, and through the 
, Bottingham, one of the syndicate, I was able tp- 

'' note'the character of the depewsit, a$ fan as the old work- 
: peasnaiii. reveal a mineralized -zone about 300 feet 

direction, by nearly 200! feet fr<nn east 


, is'"irregular, a^d' smiphides are found in 

, ^anlitias i^naughout the i^ook from eoneiderable masses^ 
to a was too rfiort’ to* deter-- 
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imine whether any definite system or plan of arrangement for the 
^mineral material could be recognised, but the observations sug¬ 
gested two- sets of fracture linesi, or planes, one set about east and 
west, another approximately at right angles. Along the former 
especially, mineral solutions have been very active, replacing the 
^original rock with, sulphides associated with quartz or calcite. Two 
active processes accompanying the sulphide formation appear to 
.have been silicification and carbonation. Much of the original 
rock in places appears to be almost completely carbonated, as is 
•^own- in a slide (No. 102), from the southern end of the working. 
From Mr. Cottingham I have since heard that the result of the 
.sanapHng indicated an average value for the deposit of about 8 
.dwts. per ton, which they did not regard as sulBftceintly encourag¬ 
ing under the circumstances to lead them to undertake further 
work. 

It is interesting to note that if a north-west to south-west line 
through this mine be produced in either direction, it follows the 
•trend of the diabase and includes other auriferous occurrences at 
intervals. I he old alluvial workings in Stockyard Creek lie at the 
north-western end. Another abandoned mine occurs to the south¬ 
-east, on Malcolmn’s Creek, while still further in this direction 
-extensive alluvial workings, long since worked out, are found in 
the upper portion of Lick Hole Creek. Nothing to suggest a con¬ 
tinuous line of lode hasi been noted along this line, but a probable 
fracture zone is suggested which provided at intervals favourable 
.access to mineralizing solution. This is in conformity with 
another parallel line to the east previously referred to, along which 
.siliceous replacements have taken place chiefly resulting in the 
formation of red jasper.. 

The Cameron'sJ Creek gold occurrences appear to be of the more 
normal reef quartz type; at any rate, the adit examined in this 
.area revealed a quartz lode with well defined walls, of decomposed 
diabase. This is on the southerly portion of the smaller diabase 
Voutcrop. A section of the igneous rock (No, 50) showed much 
-^chloritization, but traces of an original hornblende were reoogniz- 
.jtbte by cleavage lines preserved in iron o«tide; triclinie felspar was 
.xecognm^le, and secondary caduite was moderately abundant. 

A brief report on the mine was made by the late James Stirlingi^ 
in 1688, in which he described the Cameron's CrOek reef as cOnsfst- 
iing of quartz segregations in intrusive diorite. 
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D, Lower Palaeozoic Sediments^ 

lliese are found enclosing tli© diabase on all ©ides, except where’ 
later dacite porphyry or Upper Palaeozoic eediments o-verli© it at the* 
northern extremity. These rocks are mapped as Silurian on the 
8 inch Geological Map of Victoria, and until the writer's examina¬ 
tion the only fossil refiorded from this region was a Monograptm^ 
obtained by Mr. A. M, H-owitt, and indentified by the late Dr. T. 
S. Hall. 

The present field work has brought to- light other graptolites^ 
ranging from Lower to Upper Ordovician and Protoepongia im 
cherts identical with those of Heathcote now included in the Cam¬ 
brian, and possibly also radiolaria in the same cherts. The fact 
that the graptolites are poorly preserved, and separated by large* 
intervening barren areas, makes the working out of the correct 
stratigraphical succession in this area very difficult. In fact it 
would be unwise in the present state of our knowledge in this 
region to attempt to mark boundaries between the different nxem-- 
bers of the Lower Palaeozoic. We can only note that the succession. 
probably ranges from Cambrian to Silurian, and no unconform- 
ability has with certainty yet been recognised in this region. 

At Heathcote no certain line of division can be drawn between^ 
the lowest beds of the Ordovician and the uppermost of the Cam¬ 
brian. The Dinesus tribolite beds form al bench marking the Cam¬ 
brian, but above them there is a great thickness of unfossiliferous • 
sediments which seem to pass comformably into the Ordovician. 

In the area above mentioned, and in tlie Howqua region, it 
would appear that there has been a continuous sedimentation from^ 
Cambrian, through Ordovician, and possibly, too, into Silurian in 
the laist area. The fossil record is, however, unfortunately very im- 
p^fect. 

(a) Lithological Featwrec of the SedimenU md Apparent 
Eelationship&. 

^/.There, are certain, broad lithological distinctions which are* 
, apparent, and features also with regard to the general distribution 
^"hich call for, discussion. 

, Pirst, there is a marked lithological contrast on either side of* 
the main diabase area. 
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On the western side only Upper Ordovician and, possibly, Silu¬ 
rian graptolites^ have been noted, and these come from a very 
restricted area. Slaty rocks often somewhat talcose and chloritic 
prevail, sandstones and quartzites being subordinate. The rocka 
are frequently intensely contorted, particularly at the ** Gover¬ 
nor/^ and a long line to the north west of this. 

The unweathered slates were often black, as at the outcrop below 
the pack-horse bridge at Fry’s. By oxidation and leaching, how¬ 
ever, they are often almost white. 

They only show slight local chertification, and no Protospongia- 
has been noted in these cherts. 

On the eastern side, however, the black Protospongia cherts are 
well developed, forming a continuous belt up to half a mile iu 
width, directly in contact with the diabase. These cherts stop 
suddenly to the east and give place to a dark, micaceous and 
slightly felspathic sandstone, which' appears to be quite conformable 
and then follows a thick succ^sion of olive green phyllitic slates,, 
alternating wdth sandstone and quartzite. Traversing these rocks 
across the strike in a north-eaeterly direction towards Mount 
Buller, at about one and a-half miles from the cherts, thin black 
slate bands begin to occur interbedded with the olive green slates 
and sandstone. Two of these bands have yielded Tetragraptus and 
Uidymograptus^ thus indicating a Lower Ordovician horizon. 
Continuing still further to the north-east, and approaching the 
Mount Buller grano-diorite, these sediments give place to belt of 
dark cherty slates, and fine grained quartzite, often veined with 
quartz. Microscopic sections of these rocks indicate contact 
phenomena attributable to the proximity of the plutonic intrusion* 
These indurated rocks form a very jagged outcrop, to which the 
rough outline of Little Buller is due. 

Following up the valley of the Howqua, the direction is in 
general easterly, and, therefore, crosses the strike of the same 
series of sediments in an oblique direction. The Lower Ordovician 
strata, yielding Tetragraptus and Didymograptus, have not been 
noted, but at a few chains west of Eight Mile Greek, indistinct 
graptolites were found in black cherts. These were too poorly pre¬ 
served for certain identification, but they suggested D^plograptus 

1, The writer has spent days searching along the restricted area where Mr. 
A, M. Howitt obtained a graptolite, identified by Br. T. S. Hall as a 
MonograptuSy but did not find a single specimen of this genus, though 
hundreds of specimens of less restricted range were obtained, chiefly 
CUmacograptus and Diplograptus, with probably Gtossograptus and other 
doubtful forms. 
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^and OUrmcograptus, If this is correct, they probably are of 
Upper Ordovician age. These sporadic occurrences of imperfectly 
preserved fossils are tantalizing, but they indicate that great 
-caution is' necessary in interpreting the stratigraphy of the region. 

I 

(b) Structure of the Lower Palaeozoic Area, 

In general, the prevailing dip on the eastern side of the main 
-diabase, as far as observed, appears to be consistently easterly, 
whil6 on the western side it is to the west. Ihe structure, however, 
is clearly not that of a simple anticline, for the evidence of the 
-fossils, on either side, together with the lithological discordance ex- 
^jludes the possibility of such a view. 

A faulted anticline, with the fault approximating to the western 
^margin of the main diabase, is suggested, but this requires an 
-enormous down throw on the western side to bury the great thick¬ 
ness of Lo*wer Palaeozoic sediments represented on the eastern side. 
The Upper Ordovician, and possibly Silurian fossils on the 
western side close to the diabase, would appear to demand this 
•view, in the absence of any recognised unconformity to afford any 
other explanation. The presence of the second diabase occurrence 
to the west offers certain difficulties, however, in the way of this 
interpretion. 

Another alternative would be to assume that the Upper Ordo¬ 
vician, with po^ibly Silurian,, is but a small fragment that has 
been nipped in by the intense folding to which the area has been 
'Subjected. The fossiliferous area is very restricted, further search 
:inay extend it, but the writer has spent much time without success 
‘kjoking for fossils in the surrounding strata. It may, therefore, 
be that the bulk o>f the rocks which,, so far, have proved unfossil- 
ferous, are very much older, and may be Lower Ordovician, or 
•^ven Cambrian. With the present evidence at hand the matter 
must be left an open question. (Sec Fig. 3.) 

(c) Phosphate Deposits, 

While searching diligently to obtain graptolites to confirm, if 
possible, the presence of Silurian, as indicated by a reported Mono- 
graptus found by Mr. Howitt, Professor Skeats and the writer 
-(discovered a phosphatic breccia. This was of considerable interest, 
because it was the report of phosphatic rock from this district that 
Ted to Mr. A. M. Howitt's flying visit. The piece ^own to Mr, 
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Howitt was a loose block, which had been brought to the old mine. 
As no more could l>e found in the neighbourhood, it was sxiggestcd'. 
that it might have come from Mansfield. 

The position of the present occurrence is shown on the map. It 
is only about a mile in a straight line, south-east from Fry’s, ami 
less than half a mile south-west from the old mine. 

The rock is light-coloured, creamish, earthy fragjnents predomin¬ 
ating, but dark, almost black pieces sometimes somewhat cherty, 
also occur. Rough stratification is noticeable, and the bed has a 
defined dip and strike conforming with the enclosing rocks. The* 
outcrop is not continuously exposed at the surface, and has the* 
appearance of being broken and disloc'ated. The rocks in general, 
in this zone are much disturbed. The phosphatic brec^cia, however, 
can be traced at intervals along a distance of about 130 yards, in a* 
north-west to south-east direction. 

Wavellite is abundant in thin seams along some of the joint 
planes, and an analysis of the surface rocks shows that it is an* 
impure aluminous phosphate, containing only about 7% of 
This may represent leached material; at any rate, it would be un¬ 
wise to say that it represents the composition of this rock at a 
depth. Lithologically, the material does not resemble the Mans¬ 
field phosphate rock, which is not a breccia. The organic remainsi 
are imperfectly preserved crustaceans of the character of phyllopod- 
like forms, while those of Mansfield have been referred to as prob¬ 
ably Salterella, thus differing also organically. An account of this^ 
phosphate deposit has recently been published.^ 

Since Tetragmpius has been recorded at Mansfield, it would’ 
appear that both Lower and Upper Ordovician graptolite-bearing 
rooks are closely associated. At the Howqua, the only fossils in the 
associated beds are graptolites and occasional brachipods, whicb« 
jnay be either Upper Ordovician or Silurian, and the phosphate' 
deposits are definitely interbedded with these. 

In order to test the relationship of the phosphate deposit to the‘ 
surrounding sediments, the writer, and his father spent a couple of 
days with pick and sliovel putting a trench across the outcrop, the- 
r^ult of which was to prove conclusively that the phosphate breccia 
Is inteirbedded with the surrounding graptolite-bearing strata. The- 
asccompanying section illustrates the relationship. 


g. Ernest W. Skeats and E. O. Teale, Aust Inst, of Mlningr Engineers, Proo. 
New Series, No. 32, 1918, pp, 156-165. Fig. 4 is from a block lent br 
the Aust. Inst, of Mining Engineers. 
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E, Goncerning the Age of the Diabase and the Cherts ,— 

A Comparative Review, 

lliese rocks from stratigraphical considerations appear to be* 
the oldest rocks in this region, which necessarily places.them low- 
down in the older Palaeozoic series, but on the evidence available • 
in this region alone it would be difficult to assign a definite horizon 
to them. 

The view in this direction, however, is strengthened, and much 
uncertainty as to age is removed, when a comparative review is 
made of other closely similar occurrences in the State. Various 
gaps in the evidence, which make any one area in itself incomplete ‘ 
disappear when all are taken in conjunction. The other areas • 
which call for special consideration in this direction are:— 

1, Heathcote. 

2. Dolodrook River, near Mount Wellington, Gippsland. 

The fossil evidence of the Dinesus beds with associated Proto- 
spongia cherts, at Heathcote, established the age of the rocks as- 
Cambrian. 

There would seem to be little doubt that the Howqua rocks ^ 
are on an extension of the Dolodrook line, where the age is definitely 
fixed by the tribolite limestone. The absence of this evidence at the 
Howqua, however, is counterbalaixced to some extent by the presence- 
of PTOtospo7igia cherts and overlying Lower Ordovician rocks, con¬ 
taining such graptolites as Tetragraptus and Didymograptus, At* 
the Dolodrook, Upper Ordovician rocks come directly in contact 
with the Cambrian. Again, as an offset against the paucity of 
direct fossil evidence at the Howqua, we have the very complete- 
lithological resemblances and mineral changes which match the'- 
typical Heathcote occurrences. There would seem little doubt,. 
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.therefore, that the diabases and cherts of the Ho^^qua belong to the 
.Heathcotian series, and must be regarded as Cambrian. Whether 
.also some of the adjoining sediments are to be included in this 
:^series must at present be left an open question. 

e._The Upper Palaeozoic Rocks. 

Ihe present investigation was principally concerned with the 
relationships of the older rocks, but some of the later geology is 
not without interest, and as rocks of this age are found in the 
northern portion of the area under consideration, where they come 
into contact with the diabase, a little time was devoted to roughly 
Remarking their boundaries and noting their main features. The 
xocks of this series fall into the following groups:— 

A.—^Devonian. 

1. Dacite, porphyry, 

2. Granodiorite. 

3. Diorite. 

.B.—The Lowen Carboniferous. 

1. Basal conglomerates. 

2. Rhyolite. 

3. Conglomerates. 

4. Sandstones. 

5. Purple shales 

1. Dacite Porphyry ,—This rock covers a considerable tract of 
^country between Mount Timbertop and the Howqua, and extends 
-easterly towards the Buller Creek, where it gives place to Lower 
Palaeozoic strata. It is also found to the north outside the region 
*of ttds on the fall towards Merrijig. Rock of this nature is 
widely distarilMiited m the Kiug River V.alley, as indicated by 

In both localities it underlies the basal conglomerates 
Carboniferous beds, in which pebUes of the porphyry 
uncommon. In the Howqua area this feature was noted in 
Professor Skeats^ h^ referred to the 
porphyry , as rd^ated to the Dacites. In hand Specimen^ 
dark odour, on account of a dark, fine- 
haie. It i»^lines to reij where oxidised and weathered. 
^ ^nd fpiarta 4toadant, the former pre- 

np Ite'^rfe 1^, imparting a typical 
G^metsi' are feecprenliy rtecogni^i^Me. 
m tWm '« 5 tiot 05 ' ch^bml alteiation in all 
'tao Mr fOf‘ ^isf^tory 
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The structure is typically purpbyritic, the base is fine grained 
and feistic, often showing flow phenomena. The pbenocrysts in. 
order of abundance would appear to be, felspar, ferroniagnesian 
mineral, quartz and occasional garnets. The felspars are more- 
or less decomposed, but in general the twinning and cleavage 
can be recognised. There appears to be about an equal amount 
of repeated and untwinned fo-rms, but undoubted ortboclase has not 
been recognised for the refractive index is invariably higher than 
that of the Canada balsam. 

The quartz is often rounded, cracked and embayed. The ferro- 
magnesian minerals have been almost completely cbloritized, but 
%%i.T -pntline® are marked by black outlines due to iron oxides. 
Biotifce is indicated, and byperstbene and hornblende are also- 
suggested. The amount of ferromagnesian mineral indicates a 
rock related to the Dacites (Slides 29, 30, and 32.) 

2. Granodiorite .—^This rock is very abundant in the boulders of* 
the How-qiia, but it is only found in situ within the area mapped 
in the extreme north-eastern corner on the slopes of Mount Buller. 
Its intrusive character is shown by the contact alteration of the- 
adjoining Lower Palaeozoic strata. All the sections prepared 
were from boulders in the Howqua, as these w'ere the freshest speci¬ 
mens obtainable, and their source was known with fair certainty. 
The prevailing rock has a typical granitic structure, and is of a 
grey colour, but very fine grained varieties are not uncommon^ 
showing a tendency to porphyritic structure. 

It is worth recording that a small splash of molybdenite was 
noted in one of the boulders. 

Hornblende, biotite and triclinic felspar are readily recogniz¬ 
able in hand specimens. In thin sections, felspars appear to be 
slightly more abundant than quartz. Twinned and untwinned’ 
forms are about equal in amount. The repeated twinning^ 
is very minute, with occasional fine cross twinning, suggesting' 
anorthoclase. 

Biotite and hornblende, both green in colour, are invariably 
present, but in varying quantities in the different slides. In the 
basic segregation patches, the hornblende predominates, and the^ 
nature of the rock approaches that of a normal diorite. In general’ 
the character of the r<xjk compares closely with that of the normal 
granodiorites of the State, and its association with the rocks of a 
dacite type is also similar. This intrusion, therefore, is probably 
to be correlated with the general and extensive one affecting easterir 
and south-eastern Australia, and regarded as Lower ITevonian im 
age. 
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3. Diorite ,—^This rock lias not been observed in situ yet, but 
fresh specimens are abundant in the river gravels, and, judging 
from the most basic segregation patches in the granodiorite, it is 
.most probably that the diorite is magmatically related to the 
granodiorite, and is no doubt associated with it in its occurrences, 
The rock in hand specimens is medium grained, crystalline, of 
dark colour, showng abundant hornblende and felspar. In thin 
sections the structure is holocrystalline, inclining to panidiomor- 
phic, hut the ferromagnesian minerals are imperfect in this direc¬ 
tion. The felspars are most abundant and appear to be almost 
» entirely triclinic. Quartz is rare, being present only as odd grains. 
Ferromagnesian minerals are abundant, but bulk less than the 
. felspars. They consist of typical green hornblende and greenish 
brown biotite. 

B. Lower Garloniferous. 

The age of these rocks is determined from the evidence of the 
- fish remains found in the Mansfield area, with which these beds can 
be seen to be continuous. They form part of an extensive series 
V of sediments extending from Mansfield south-easterly into Gipps- 
land. 

1. Basal Conglomerates .—^These are not largely developed within 
■ the area mapped, but small remnants are found directly overlying 

the dacite porphyry on the slopes between Timbertop and the 
Howqua, and one small outcrop, in the track near the top of Tim¬ 
bertop Gap rests in the decomposed diabasic rocks. It contains 
pebbles both of this rock and of the porphyry. Quartz and quartz- 
itic rocks are perhaps the most abundant generally, but porphyry, 

‘ red jasper, and diabase can generally be recognised. 

2. MhyoMte .—This is a well-defined sheet of variable thickness 
which at Timbertop amounts to about 600 feet. It generally rests 

-on the conglomerate, but occasionally this bed appears to be absent, 
and it rests directly on the porphyry, as on the spur east of Black¬ 
bird *Gre^. Upon it is found almost invariably either conglome¬ 
rate or pebbly sandstone. 

The rook is distinct from the porphyry. It is more felsitic, with 
fewer phenocrysts, which are entirely felspar and quartz. Flow 
* ^rueture is generally apparent. The colohr is generally red and 
"the is decidedly more siliceous than the porphyry. 

Thin sections show it to be typical rhyolite, but the specimens 
-examined are more ferruginous ihan those of Mount Wellington, 
'and the fekpar phenocrysts, all orthoolase, are more abundant than^ 
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:the quartz. Secondary silicification is apparent in some sections. 
INo ferromagnesian minerals were noted. (Slides 26, 28, and 34.) 

3. Conglomerates ,—This bed often passing into pebbly sand- 
.'Stones generally orerlies the rhyolite almost everywhere in this 
series. It is well developed at Mount Timbertop, where it passes 
nip into the normal sandstone. 

4. The sandstones are generally of a coarse texture, often flaggy 
and micaceous, and with a reddish colour. They form as a rule 
thick beds which alternate with a purplish to chocolate coloured 
shale, which sometimes has the appearance of an oxidised ash bed, 
‘The shales generally provide good grazing country. The colour, 

texture and generally low angle o.f dip of these rocks render them 
■readily distinguishable from! the older rocks in the field. Their 
influence on the topography, too, is distinct. 

The alternation of hard and soft beds more or less horizontally 
‘disposed gives the hills in general a table topped and ledged charac¬ 
ter, so well shown in the neighbourhood of Mansfield. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

The area examined covers about 60 square miles of mountainous 
•country, previously unmapped. It lies about 20 miles to the south¬ 
east of Mansfield, and forms a portion of the central highland 
region of Victoria. Physiographically it consists of an area of 
high relief in an advanced stage of deep dissection. The original 
plateau character is almost completely obliterated. Deep valleys 
with permanent streams separated by steep narrow ridges occupy 
the whole of the region. Small remnants of an overmantel of flat- 
lying rhyolite and sediments are preserved, providing a topo- 
‘graphic contrast to the outline of the highly folded older rocks. 

The area lies in the drainage basin of the Upper Goulburn. and 
the development of this river system as a whole is intimately con¬ 
nected with interesting tectonic and structural questions. 

The main problem dealt with ifi the area concerns ihe occur¬ 
rence of diabasic rocks and cherts closely similar to those of Heath- 
*oote, and their relations generally wdth reference to the Heath- 
•cotian problem in Victoria. 

The lithological resemblances are most striking, both with regard 
to the diabase and its alteration products. The cherts occupy a 
similar relationship, and in each case contain Protospongia. Con¬ 
tact alteration features are absent, and the rocks for the most part 
lhave the character of altered lavas and tuff^ of submarine origin. 
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The trilobit© rocks which at the Dolodrook and Heathcote provide- 
evidence of the Cambrian age, are absent in the How'-qua, but the 
field evidence shows that the diabases and cherts are low down in a. 
series of sediments, in the higher portions of which Lower Ordo¬ 
vician fossils have been discovered. 

At Heathcote the succession from Cambrian to- Lower Ordovician- 
appears to be conformable, the diabases and cherts being on an 
undoubted Cambrian horizon. It appears reasonable here to in¬ 
clude the similar rocks of the Howqua in the same period. 

With regard to the associated Lower Palaeo 2 oic sediments, a. 
lithological and fossil discordance on the western and eastern sides 
of the main diabase is noted and discussed. Upper Ordovician^ 
and possibly Silurian fossils are restricted to a small area on the- 
western side, close to the diabase. The rest of the sediments on 
this side have so far yielded no fossils. They consist largely of' 
slates, sometimes black, often talcose and chloritic, and usually 
highly contorted. Chertification is slight. On the eastern side the 
Protospongia cherts appear to be conformably in contact with the' 
diabase. They form a well defined zone, which is followed by a 
seri^ of alternating sandstones and olive green phyllitic slates so far 
unfossiliferous over a great range of thickness. Higher in the* 
series, thin bands of black slate carrying Lower Ordovician fossils 
are interbedded with strata of this type. No Silurian fossils have* 
jek been obtained on this side. Some which are possibly Upper 
; Prdovician occur. 

The general structure of the area is somewhat obscure, but a 
famited anticline with i^e Upper Ordovician or Silurian included’ 
m a nipped-in piece, is suggested, as illustrated) in the sketch 
section. 

The upper Palaeozoic rocks are briefly referred to : 

The roeks of Devonian age are:— 

1. Dacite Porphyry. 

Granodiorite. 

3. Biorite. 

Tlieee of Lower Carboniferous age are:— 

1. Contglamerates. 

2. Khyolita 

S. Pebbly and flag^ sandstones. 

4. FurpK^ shales. 




Fig. 3. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE V. 

Fig. 1.—Rock section, No. 25. Soda-rich diabase from Lick Hole 
Creek, one mile north of the Governor, and near the 
south-east end of the main diabase mass. Section x 35 
diameters. Polarized light. A large simple twin of albite 
is seen with smaller quadrate and irregular crystals. 
The dark areas are principally interlocking fibres of 
actinolite with augite. 

Fig. 2.—Rock section. No. 15. Compact diabase from Four Mile 
Creek. Section x 35 diameters. Ordinary light. Abun¬ 
dant augite, showing its cleavages with a few radial 
penetrating felspfir laths are seen. Black ilmenite is 
noticeable, apd the clear areas are pale chlorite. 

Figy 3.—Rock section. No 78, Bedded black chert, Howqiia 
River, on north-east side of main diabase mass. Section 
X 24,5 diameters, ordinary light. The black background 
consists mainly of chalcedony. Numerous spicules of 
Protospongia either as straight rods or in triradiate or 
cruciform ^arrangements are seen in the field of view. 
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-3. Serpentinous Grit, Upper Cambrian, Bolodrook River. 

•4. Rhyolite Tuff, Upper Palaeozoic, Iiake Earng, Ht. Wellington. 

5. Kelaphyre, Upper Palaeozoic, Wallaby. Creek, Wellington District. 

6. Porphyroid, Lower Devonian, Ironstone Creek, Nowa Nowa. 

7. Porpbyroid, Lower Devonian, Boggy Creek, Nowa Nowa. 

8. Altered Andesite. Lower Devonian, Boggy Creek, Nowa Nowa. 

9. Trachytic Andesite, Lower Devonian, Nowa Nowa. 

-TO. Quartz-Porpbyrite, Lower Devonian, Tara Range. 

-11. Qnartz-Ceratopbyre, Lower Devonian, Nowa Nowa. 

12. Qnartz-Ceratopbyre, Lower Devonian, Ncwa Nowa. 


Description of Photomicrographs. 


Fig. 1.—Sernentinized peridotite, showing some una^ltered olivine. Pre- 
Upper-Cambiian, Serpentine area, Mt. Wellington District. 

Glide »No, 182. Ordinary light x 40. 

Pig. 2.—Serpentinous grit, showing much calcite and altered basic 
igneous fragmeoats. Upper Cambrian, Dolodrook R., Loc. B. 

- Slide No. 39. Ordinary light x 40. 

-Fig. 3.—Serpentinous grit, showing much caloite, one example twinned, 
also felspar and pyroxene fragments much altered. Upper Cam¬ 
brian, loc. B. 

No. 41, Crossed Nicols x 40. 

-Fig. 4.—Rhyolite tuff/ showing irregular tube structures set in felsitic 
ground-maas. Upper ^Palaeozoic, Lake Karng, Mt. Wellington. 

No. 111. Crossed Nieols x 40. 

-Fig. 5.—^Melaphyre, showing abundant laths of triclinic felspar, probably 
oligoclase, with some chlorite and magnetite. Upper Palaeozoic, 
Wallaby Creek, Mt. Wellington District. 

No. 177. Ordinary light x 40. 

Fig. 6.—Porphyroid. Schistose structure indicated by lines of sericite; 

some tricllne felspar fragments are set in a 9chist<»e felsitic 
base. Lower DeTonian. Ironstone Creek, Nowa-Nowa, 

No. 27. Crossed Nieols x 40. 

Fig. 7.—Porphyroid. Schistose structure indicated by lines of sericite; 

felspar fragments small land less abundant. Lower Devonian, 
Boggy Cxe3c, 

' . No, 2. Crossed: Nieols x 40. 


-Fig. 8.—^Altered Andesit<", Phenocrysts of triclinic felspar of stout 
habit and chloritized ferro-magnesian minerals in a microcrys¬ 
talline ground-mass. Lower Devonian, Bcggy Creek. 

No. ,11, Ordinarv light x 40. 

Fig. 9.—^Trachytic-Andesite, showing abundant tricliinic felspars of 2 
generations and central felspar, showing secondary alteration. 
Lower Devonian, Boggy Creek. 

No. 12. Ordinary light x 40. 

■Pig. 10.—Qnartz-porphyxite, showing embayed quartz phenocryst. Lower 
Devonian, Tara Range. 

No. 105. Crossed Nieols x 40. 


IPig. 11.—Quartz-oeratophyre, showing triclinic felsnar phenocrysts, prob¬ 
ably andesine. Lower Devonian, Nowa-Nowa. 

No. 68. Grossed Ni<iols x 40. 


■pig. 12.—Quartz ceratophyre (features as in Fig. 11). 

No. 68. Crossed Nieols x 40. 
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Intr^iuobl^. 

The foDowing observations and conclusions are the result of held 
^"ork which was started in the vicinity of Mount Wellington, in 
North Gippslandj about fifteen years ago. It was the existence of a 
small, imperfectly known mountain lake, close to Mount Welling¬ 
ton, which first attracted the writer to this region. Lake Karng, 
as it has been named, had been visited by the late Dr. Howitt about 
fourteen years previously, but the question of its origin was not 
^definitely settled. Of the two views discussed by Howitt (1 and 2), 
mamely, glacial and landslip origin, the glacial was most favoured. 

. No other scientific observer* had visited the lake until the writer^s 
examination in December, 1904. A report of the excursion ap¬ 
peared in the ‘^Victorian Naturalist,^’ 1905 (11). The landslip 
origin of the barrier which forms the lake is there upheld, and 
several subsequent visits by the writer have greatly strengthened 
■this conviction. 

Incidentally, the first excursion showed that the whole region was 
full of interest, both geologically and physiographically, and dur¬ 
ing the years 1904 to-1908 (11, 12, 18), four short vacation expedi¬ 
tions were made into various parts of this district. The most im- 
po-rtant result of this preliminary work was to show that to the west 
of Mount Wellington there was an extensive and complex iniier 
of Lower Palaeozoic rocks in an area previously regarded as Upper 
Devonian. In this r^on, along the Wellington ami Dolodrook 
Bivers, extensive outcrops of black cherty slates were di^overed, 
yielding abundant and beautifully preserved Upper Ordovician 
graptolitee. Serpentine containing Corundum and Chromite was 
:al60 found to occur along a belt within the Ordovician area, but 
its age and relationship to the surrounding rocks had not yet been 
"worked out. Several outcrops of grey crystalline limestone inti¬ 
mately associated with the slates and serpentine were next dis- 
430Tered, and these proved later to be some of the most important 
and interesting rocks of the district. At first a small brachiopod 
,was only fossil elstained, which Mr. Chapman regarded as a 
^SHuria^ form, but later another outcrop of limestone yielded 
abundant trilobites, whidi Mr. Chapman confidently recognised as 
Upper Cambrian (13 and 15). This came as a surprise, for thou^ 
ihe field ohservatBons wei:e limited, they had not au^eeted the 
maAeS ^rati^a^ical break vdiich ihe palaeoutol^oal evillenoe 
'now ^bortty previoudy to this discoverjy Mr. ®. f. 

Duma (If), late Direct of the Oedogieal ^rrey, M octtftoy 
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Professor E. W. Skeats, made a flying visit to this region, spend¬ 
ing only about four days there. Mr. Dunn’s attentions were speci¬ 
ally directed to the examination o^f the Serpentine, with the asso- 
icated occurrence of the Corundum and Chromite, but the observa¬ 
tions of both these geologists on the relations of the limestone to 
the surrounding rocks, though, hurried, led them also to receive 
with some surprise the possibility of their being r^arded as- 
Cambrian. 

A ffew years previously, in 1902, Professor Gregory, from a. 
study of several Lower Palaeozoic areas in Victoria, but particu¬ 
larly in the vicinity of Heathoote, claimed that .a Pre-Ordovician 
series of probable Cambrian age existed; and to which he gave the- 
name Heathcotian. Professor Gregory’s conclusion was not. 
however, accepted with full confidence by all the Victorian 
geologists, and later, Professor Skeats (18) examined carefully the- 
Heathcote rocks, and in 1908 publidied a very comprehensive re¬ 
view of the situation, concluding that the evidence in favour of a 
Pre-Ordovician series at Heathoote was not conclusive. He there¬ 
fore for the time being favoured the inclusion of the doubtful, 
rocks in the basal Ordovician. 

The Cambrian problem in the Wellington district was therefore- 
of more than local interest since the existing knowledp concerning, 
the occurrence of Cambrian generally in Victoria, was in an psatis- 
factory state. It wag clearly the chief among many interesting and 
important questions awpiting solution in this region. 

At this stage in May, 1908, the writer’s departure to undertaker 
geokgical, exploration in Africa under the. direction of the Im¬ 
perial Institute, postponed indefinitely these interesting researc^. 

A paper -was • therefore written, embodying the conclusions 
arrived at, and stating also the mor^ important unsolved problems- 
( 13 ). 

Early in’ 1916, while in Melbourne, on a short holiday from 
Africa, Jflie efiect of the war led to the suspension of the African 
E^OTafcion, and it wm su^ested by Professor Skeats and Dr. 
StBnniers that I dionld resmne in the meantime the Wellington 
t^B^hes. The University, offered, encourageonent and assistance- 
in form of a Government Exarch Schdairiiip, .and the oppor- 
therefore, to renew, the work was gladly availed of. 

,^e foremost gim of expedition was to endeavour by careful 
irarwy to ofat the relations of the -yarious-limestane 

outcrops Sprier, and to the surroonding rMkSf It was- 

soon Iwpii liowhTC*,. that the work grew in ^pe, for the mapping 
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showed a succession of inliers ranging from Cambrian'to Silurian, 
surrounded by a ring of Upper Palaeozoic sediments with associ¬ 
ated acid and basic lava flows. Important broad structural and 
tectoixic considerations involving palaeozoic geology generally there¬ 
fore, became involved. 

On the first expedition of renewed exploration in April, 1915, I 
was accompanied by my father, Mr. A.’ 0. Thiele, who had been 
a constant helper throughoiit the numerous field trips to this area. 
Mr. Herman, Director of the Geological Survey, also kindly 
arranged for Mr’. J. Caldwell, cine of the officers of the Survey, to 
join the party as a field assistant, and I am greatly indebted to 
the willing and able help rendered by both these' persons. 

Various una'^oidable difficulti^, due partly to the season and 
partly to the rough nature of the country, prevented the com¬ 
pletion of the work before the wet season set in, and as the district 
was unsuitable for winter field work, it was decided to choose 
another region in the meantime, offering unsolved problems likely 
to bear in some way with! those of the Wellington region. 

The district, therefore, between Nowa Nowa at tlte head of Lake 
Tyers and Buchan, was chosen, for it included two occurrences 
believed by Mr. Dunn to be of Heathcotian age, one in B<^gy 
Creek and the other iu the T’ara ‘Bange (19), south-east from 
Buchan. ’ . . . - 

Ill Boggy Creek, julst north of Novra’ Nowa, Mr. Dunn had stated 
that diabases a^fesoCiated with cherts ocscurred and in the Mount 
Tara goldfields life’had reoognfsc^ cherts. Both these occurrences 
had been' included ’ in the Heathcotian on! purely ' litholc^icai 
grounds, but the relationship to the surrounding j'ocks had not 
been worked out. This district further offered an opportunity of 
studying a portion of the important belt of igneous rocks known 
as the Snowy Biver Porphyries,*" thus a^ording scope to discuss 
the Palaeozoic volcanic history generally, of which the Wellington 
series form an * important dhajit^r. 

These various joitmeye through Gippdand provided also some 
interesting physiogxaphical studies, so that the extent of the work 
has gradually grown until it includes a number of distinct prob- 
which will now be considered in turn. 

WELLINGTON DISTEICT* 

Tke Qefdogy,—The Wellin^n region forms part oi 

om of tfee important major tectonic and ^ructural zones of Vie* 
whicii may be conveniently termed the Mans^d-WelMig^- 
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iMt zone. This belt bears the record of a long succession of tectonic 
volcanic and sedimentary events ranging practically throughout 
the Palae«soic period, starting with Cambrian and closing with 
Lower Carboniferous. There are probably three distinct periods 
of igneous activity represented, namely, Cambrian, Lower Devo- 
jiian and Lower Carboniferous. A succession of powerful fold and 
fault iHovements akmg a line varying between N.N.W. and N.W. 
actiag at intervals throughout this period, has impressed especially 
in the cdder formation, some marked structural features in the 
form of intense folding, crumpling and crushing. A general 
parallelism in strike as a rule exists between the difierent forma¬ 
tions, and the evidence of. unconformities has to be considered very 
carefully. The problems of any portion of this extensive and 
mountainous belt diould take note of the general features of the 
whole area as far as possible, but, unfortunately, much of the 
r^ion is still very imperfectly known, and some of it has never 
been examined geologically. The Wellington area forms the south- 
QY'ti end of the belt, and rises abruptly from the noithern edge of 
the great Gippsland Plains, a little to the north of Heyfield, and 
forms a part of the great Central Highlands of Victoria. 

The Mansfield region lies neai' the nortliern end, across the Main 
•Divide, not far from the boarder of the Highlands with the northern 
plains. The length of the whole belt is about 100 miles, with a 
iwic^ up to about iO. Much of it is covered by Upper Palaeozoic 
asdiments and igneous rock, but extensive denudation has in places 
etripped oS this covering, and laid bare the older rocks, notably 
mewr Mansfield, in the Howqua Valley, and also in the Wellington 
and Ddodrook Kivere. The need for further work in the first and 
aac^ad looalaftiea will be explained later. The particular features 
«| ihhe Pedaeceoic locks of the Wellington area will now be taken 
jn order asad some reference made to related occurrences elsewhere 
ksk Vitieiia. 

I^«-OKiovlcian Series (Heathcetlan). —Under this division 
4tee wm three distinct, groi^ of rooks 

•|ai) Serpentine Pre-Upper Cambrian, 

•(fa) 'TrihAite Limestone Upper Cambrian 

(e) Garvey GuHy ea'i« of Sediments 
*Oie general occurrence of this series is dmwn on the map of the 
W^iisgten regkm, and file accompanying Sections (Map No. 1 and 
1 imd -It wffi be mm that the rocks of this mries occur 
es long, naarrow eufved inRer tdriking generally in a. novth- 
laeeiBrly dixeetion, which is the grain or trend of the whole structure 
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-of the area. A narrow, incomp^te ring of black chei’ty graptolite 
slates of Upper Ordovician age almost surrounds the inlier, but on 
the northern side along a port^n of the contact the Silurian sedi- 
:ments rest directly against the Serpentine. The whole series is 
intensely crushed and contorted,, and so are the Upper Ordovician 



Secfior 'iftowiuj rdahon Cambrian Inlie** ro 5urrounctmi| Rocks 
Doled rook River 


rocks. .As all the successive formations have been subjected to 
p-eriods of folding and compression along a north-westerly direction, 
they have a similar strike, and small vertical sections of contacts 
•do not yielfi conclusive evidence of unconformity. The mapping, 
however, of the boundaries giv-^ more satisfactory information ii| 
"this direction, and everywhere the lithological and palaeontological 
'break is quite sudden. 

The Serpentine .—^The extent and general features of this rock 
with its associated minerals. Chromite and Corundum, were de- 
,scribed in a previous paper (15), but the age and relationship to 
the surrounding rocks had not been definitely established. The 
Serpentine was then regarded by me as the oldest rock occurring 
in this region, and was put down as Pre-Upper Ordovician. This 
view is still upheld, but it is now possible to further restrict its age 
to Pre-Upper 'Cambrian. The Serpentine was shown previously 
(13) to be of the nature of an altered intrusive rock, originating 
from both pyroxenit^ and peridotites. Various rocks are found 
^directly in contact with it, for example, serpentinous grits, con¬ 
glomerate and fi^er s^imenis derived from the denudation of the 
'Serpentine, also associated diabase tufis in which theiie are defi- 
mitely intobedded lenticular limestone deposits of Upp©p tCamhrian 
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age; elsewhere Upper Ordovician slate or Silurian sandstone and 
shale directly overlie the Serpentine. Nowhere has there been, 
observed any rook showing contact alteration. The conclusion^ 
therefore, is clear that not only is the Serpentine the oldest rock 
but there is a stratigraphical break between it and the next old^t 
rock, the Upper Cambrian, sufficient to allow of considerable denu~ 
dation previous to the deposition of the Upper Cambrian, The in¬ 
tense shearing and foliated character of much of the Serpentine has 
been previously referred to (13). It is generally recognised that 
a certain amount of such structure frequently found in Serpentine 
is due' to intense expansional forces generated by the increase in 
volume, which accompanies the mineralogical change from pyroxene 
and olivine into Serpentine. Additional stresses, however, of an 
intense character due to general compr^ional earth movements 
have further deformed these rocks, and have largely contributed to 
their schistose character. 

A very useful and comprehensive summary of the state of our 
knowledge concerning the Heathcotian Series is given by 
Profe^r Skeats in the ‘‘Volcanic Rocks of Victoria^' (18). It 
includes references to various Serpentines and associated rocks in 
Victoria, k^me of which have been doubtfully referred to by various 
gieologists .as Pre-Ordovician. Further interesting information 
and statements concerning Cambrian occurrences generally in Aus¬ 
tralia are discussed by Professors David and Skeats in the Federal 
Handbook, in tlie section dealing with the geology of the Common¬ 
wealth (20). Serpaitine has been shown to occur in a number of 
widely-separated locaiiti^ frequently associated with cherty and 
diabasic rocks, notably at Waratah Bay, near Casterton and the 
Limestone River, Benambra. These rocks have been doubtfully 
included by some authorities in the Pre-Ordovician Series, but 
though little is known concerning the relationship ta the surround¬ 
ing rocks, the definite fi;ring of the -age of the Wellington Serpen¬ 
tine adds a little more "weight to the conjecture - that these other 
occurrences may be co^i^eiated with the Pre-Ordovician. 

It is interesting to, note as previously referred to by Professor 
Skeats (18) Ihat near Heathcote ihe dial^use at its margin passes 
into a rook allied to’Serpentine, known as Selwynite, containing 
chromite and corundum, an association ako found in the Welling¬ 
ton area^ , 

The. BeTke, —^Theee rocks were recognised in 

m my previous paper (13), under the heading of Sedinmts 
pos^ largely of Serpentine Detritus, and ymm dohMfuIly in- 
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^-eluded in the Upper Ordovician. A more extended examination, how- 
*^ver, has shown that they are distinct lithologically from the black 
.•slates; the junction k alw^ays a sharp one, and further ■ the 
limestone deposits w^hich have yielded definite Cambrian fossils are 
interbedded with. them. , Chsemically, these rocks are distinct from 
' the adjacent cherty graptolitic slates. O^heir .analysis shows a low 
..silica percentage and relatively ;high iron, lime and magnesia con¬ 
tent. The soil, therefore, derived from .their weathering is of a 
noticeable red colour and clayey charaofeer,. ^-supporting a richer 
.growth of grass and other vegetation than the rather stony and 
.sterile soil of the slates. The belt is further marked by a rather 
striking ieatux‘e of the weathering of some of the fine grained 
sediments, which petrological examination proves to be tufiaceous. 
These rocks weather into striking elongate spheroids with a suc- 
.^eession of spheroidal shells eimilar to the well-known structure of 
partly decomposed basalt and other igneous, .rocks. Their field 
.^occurrence and petrological examination, however, leave no doubt 
,as to their sedimentary origin. 

There are two separate occurrences of this series, both of limited 
'extent. The largest and most important is a long narrow belt along 
the Dolodiseok Valley, It starts about-a quarter of a mile north¬ 
west of Garveyk hut, and extends south-easterly on the southern 
side ,of the Serpentine as far as Roan Horse -Gully, a distance of 
-sfchree and a half miles. The greatest width is never more than a 
lew chain®. The other occurrence is a -small outcrop' of highly con¬ 
torted basic sediments exposed in the bed ef the Wellington River, 
roughly on tlxe line of strike, about a mile and a quarter north¬ 
west from the termination of the first-named inker. 

At its norih-western extremity, the Dolodrook inlier passes out 
fof under the Upper Palaeozoic rocks, but along its southern 
or sc^ljb-w68t«m boundary it is directly in oontewt with the Upper 
*Gr^mcian €hEtes. The cbaaracter of the sediments varies from 
-s^^peatinous congloBaserate through grits to fine greenish 
•dialog tuSs. Several -sections merit speoiail attention. 

' A, >^®oio4rook IHiver).^—^This position is dbown on the 

item function • of the Biaok-^il ^Gully, in a 
iiKr»©Koa, lor about twenty chains. The succession 
im Section No. 1. At€ie junction 
^ Gully Vkt the Dolodrook, there is a small inlier of 

4ates in contact on the north 
i&apweSon and obsoure but reoognk- 

asiifel%f»^®*dovieian ginpli^tes be*traced in the ehei^ almost 
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up to the junction. Following the river bed upstream, the Serpentine- 
about one chain in width passed serpentinous and ferruginous shale* 
of the Garvey Gully type, highly ferruginous here on account of 
weathering. The rock continues for about eight chains, when a 
hard cherty band of contorted slates is encountered. It is about 
two chains wide and definitely Upper Ordovician, from which 
characteristic graptolites have been obtained. At first sight, the 
band has the appearance of being interbedded with the Cambrian 
sediments, but palaeontological evidence supported by petroiogicaL 
differences and comparison with similar small outliers of Upper 
Ordovician in the vicinity, shows that the occurrence is due to 
intense folding which has nipped portions o-f the overlying Ordo¬ 
vician into the Cambrian. Continuing with the section, the cherts 
are followed* again by a belt of about 10 chains of typical greenish 
basic tuffs with interbedded Cambrian limestone about one chain 
wide and beyond this to the south-west, these rocks are bounded 
by a belt of contorted Upper Ordovician cherts. 

The contact between the two series is shown in a small gully 
which enters the Dolodrook at the limestone outcrop. It is situated ’ 
about five and a half chains from the junction in a south-west 
direction. The passage from ba^ic tuffs to cherty slates is sharp, 
with about two feet of gossany material in between, probably 
occupying a fault. The rocks are highly inclined and disturbed on 
either ^de. 

A chemical analysis of the tuff is appended, showing its basic- 
character. 
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(I.) Gre^ banded tuff—Garvey Gully aeries Dolodrook 
(T^e.) 
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((IL) Purpk and green tuff between Pen-Maen>Melyn and Pen- 
Maen-Foel, South Wales, Cambrian, (Wilson), British, Petrography, 
Teall, page 22^1. 

The principal differences to be noted in comparing the Dolodrook 
tufi with the Cambrian one of South Wales are the greater percen¬ 
tage of iron and smaller amount of lime and magnesia present in 
the formei’A No other analyses have yet been made of similar rocks 
of supposed Heathcotian age in Victoria. 

Thin sections of the fine grained tuS (No. 44), from the Dolo¬ 
drook, show a banded and somewhat schistose structure, with nume¬ 
rous small suh-prismatic and irregular grains of basic plagioclase 
felspar, many of which are orientated with their longer axes paral¬ 
lel with the planes of schistosity, but many also lie at. any angle, 
frequently across the planes of foliation. Much chloritio and some 
serpentinous material is present between the felspar grains, but 
no fresh pyroxenes were distinguished. Magnetite is abundant, 
and several small grains of quartz were noted. 'Ihe fragmental 
structure, together with the chemical and mineralogical composition 
seems to indicate the nature of an altered subaqueous diabase 
tuf. 

The secondary silicification, which is one of the marked features 
of the diabase tuffs and allied rocks at Heathoote, is absent. 

Locality B. —^The next section of importance is about two and 
a half miles in a south-easterly direction, at the junction of Thiele’s 
Creek with the Dolodrook. Here within a relatively small area 
there are good exposures of the Serpentine, the basic sediments with 
interbedded limestone, the Upper Ordovician graptolite bearing 
slates; and the Silurian sandstones and^ shales (Map 2). 

Ihe actual contact of the Cambrian sediments and the Serpen¬ 
tine is shown in the bed of the Dolodrook River, at Thiele’s Creek 
Juimtion, Here the sediments are of the nature of serpentinous 
and chloritio conglomerates, grits and finer l^nds, 

A section of Ihis is given by Mr, Dunn (16), who describes the 
recfcs m po^Ordovician, on account of the presence of dense 
ro<^ fragments, which he regarded as Ordovician slate, but 
^ich microscopic evidence shows to be a basic igneous rock. The 
fee dark hands described by Mr. Dunn as slate, prove to be ttifia- 
and simUftr in character with the basic sediments associated 
the in every case. 

In fen are two lim^tone outcrops associated with 

'’ttae tMn sections of both the cdarse 

and fine iiidicate their tulfac^us character, and support 

the view alK> that th^ belong to the Uarvey Oully Series. 
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The contact and section generally are important, as they show 
clearly that the Serpentine is a pre-Upper Cambrian rock, the denu- 
■«dation of "which in part contributed to the Cambrian sediments. 





Scale 




The remaining portion, consisting largely of diabasic pyroclastic 
material, indicates an Upper Cambrian volcanic phase. 

This sectioiij shows also an interesting structural twist in the 
strike, post-Silurian in age, for the whole series, including the 
enveloping Ordovician and Silurian rocks, are locally bent round 
from a north-west strike to one varying between 8D® and 100°. 
This continues for more than a mile easterly, the strike ihen gradu¬ 
ally swinging back to a more normal north-west direction. 

Locality (7. (Roan Horse OuUy).—traverse from a few chains 
on the north side of the Dolodrook, opposite the Roan Horse Gully 
junction, in a S.S.W. direction, across the Dolodrook, and a^ng 
the bed of Roan Horse Gully, s1k>ws well the relative position of 
the various rocks, and illustrates the typical structure of the 
inlier. 

The limestone i« again assisted with ti^ same basic sediments, 
which against the ®>uth side of the Serpentine. The envelop- 
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ing Upper Ordovician rocks are found as a very thin belt on the- 
north side of the Serpentine, and repeated j-uet to the south o»f the 
limestone- All the strata are highly inclined, being almost verti¬ 
cal, but an over thrust from the north, or north-east, causing a 
fault in the vicinity of the Ordovician contact, has placed the lime¬ 
stone locally above the graptolite slate, as shown in the sketch 
section, No* 3. This movement is probably to be correlated with 
the general overthriist of post-Silurian date, affecting a consider¬ 
able part of the Dolodrook area, for a fine example of overfolding 
of the Silurian rock is shown in tb© Dolodrook, about one mile and 
a quarter in a straight line below Thiele's Creek - junction 
(Photo. 2). . • 

The Silurian sandstones and shales outcrop at each end of the 
section forming the next enveloping zone of the complex inlier. 
The general ge-anticlinal structure is therefore complete along this * 
line. 

The Dolodrook Limestones .—These form one of the most impor¬ 
tant series, for they have provided the definite palaeontological, 
evidence without which it would have been impossible tO' discover 
the complete key to the structure o«f this region. » 

Previous to resuming the field work in this region, the fossils, 
chiefly triloHtes which. Mr. Chapman had definitely concluded^ to be* 
Cambrian, came from the limestone outcrop No. 1, at the north¬ 
west end of the belt. 

The first fossil obtained in the district from the limestone, origin-- 
ally r^arded by Mr. Chapman as Silurian,^ camel from Roan Horse* 
GuBy outcMsop. about three and a-half miles to the south-east, but 
no trilobites had yet been found in this occurrence. The recent 
field work, however, has been successful in discovering similar trilo¬ 
bites ha four separate outcrops, including the Roan Horse Gully 
and the impping generally shows clearly that all the 
limeGianie of which there are nino, belong to the same* 

ser^icsfe The additional fossils obtained, Mr. Chapman states, give 
evidence of tlie Cambrian age, and his supple- 
meaiairy piaeontslogkal description will be given later. 

F —The fottowing are the fossils* describedi 
by Mr. Chapopaaur. from the Dolodrook r— 

A%a©i. Girvandlla Sp. 

Animalia—^ 

CriBoid stems. Joints and os^cles. 
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Class Brachiopoda, 

Lingulella • 

Orthis (Plectorthis) platystrophioides. 

(Originally confused with Platystrophia biforata.) 

Class Gasteropoda. 

Scenella tenuistriata, Chapman. 

Related to Stenotheea—Cambrian of South Australia- 

Class Crustacea, Sub. Class Trilobita. 

Agnostus australiensis. Chapman. 

Ptychoparia thielei, Chapman. 

Ptychoparia minima. Chapman. 

Crepicephalus etheridgei, Chapman. 

The limestone has a pleasing grey colour, is crystalline, and,, 
when polished, would make an attractive ornamental stone, but in 
its present inaccessible position there is no immediate prospect of 
it being available for use. No quantitative analysis of its compo¬ 
sition has been made, but a qualitative test showed that it was 
relatively pure, with only a small percentage of magnesium car¬ 
bonate. All the outcrops are of lenticular character and small 
extent, the two largest being No*. 1 Dolodrook, and that at Roan 
Horse Gully. The latter can be traced along the strike for about 
three hundred yards, and shows a good face towards Roan Horse 
Gully of about a chain in width. 

Uppeif* Ordovician. —These rocks, consisting of black slates, with 
highly cherty hands frequently intensely contorted, have been re¬ 
ferred to in a previous paper (13), but their extent and relation¬ 
ship to the other rocks in the vicinity had not been fully traced. 
It had been recognised in general that they wrapped round the* 
central inlier of Serpentine and associated rocks, but the outer* 
boundary had not been followed. The result of additional field 
work makes it now possible to indicate these features on the map 
presented; showing that the Ordovician rocks are in turn enveloped- 
by an outer ring of later sediments, with a distinct lithologicaL 
and palaeontological break. The slates are everywhere readily dis¬ 
tinguished in the field from tlie less indurated shales and sandstones- 
of the next si^ies. *Graptolites are abundant throughout even in 
the most highly cherty representatives, but naturally best pre¬ 
served specimens are obtained the leSs altered, tefeds. The 

form^ represented are uniformly Upper Ordovician The first* 

graptolites were obtained by the writer in and were desmbed 

by the late Dr. T. S. Hall (14). Since ihm othe# iwe 

$ 
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collected from various parts of this area, a.nd numerous other col¬ 
lections have been made by various members of the geological sur¬ 
vey throughout Eastern Victoria. 

Of these occurrences,* the best collectioiiis have come from (1) Mat- 
lock, (2) the Thomson-Jordan Valley, (3) the Black River Belt, 
and (4) the Wellington area. Ihese four localities consist of paral¬ 
lel strips of Upper. Ordovician rock, separated by belts of Silurian 
sandstone and shale. The fossils show that these outcrops, if not 
identical in horizon, are at any rate, very closely allied; and owe 
their reappearance to successive intense folding along lines of 
N.N.W. axes, resulting also in the folding of the overlying Silurian 
rocks in a similar, way. Subsequent denudation during the 
present cycle of erosion has exposed some Ordovician as inliers. 
They are generally narrow, elliptical belts, conforming to the 
general strike, but disappearing along the strike under the Silurian, 
often to reappear, however, at varying intervale along this line. 
This is due mainly to a very general development of pitch, some¬ 
times north and ^metimes south. This structure, common through¬ 
out the older rocks of Victoria, has been clearly brought out in the 
Wood's Point and W’alhalla district by the excellent field work of 
Mr, 0. A. L. Whitelaw and Mr. W. Baragwanath respectively. 

Up to the present no definite graptolite zones have been recog¬ 
nised in the Upper Ordovician in Victoria. It is probable that the 
vertical range in the Upper Ordovicmn is not so great, but it is 
likely that systematc work would yield some definite results iu 
favourable areas. 

The following is the complete list of graptolites recorded from 
the Wellington region :— 

Dipl<^raptu8 foliaoeus, Murchison. 

Bipk^raptrus thidei, T. S. Hall. 

IMplograptus (Orthograptus) quadrimucronatus, J. Hall. 

Biplograptus (Orthograptus) calcaratus, Lapworth. 

B^tograptus fiaocidus, J. Hall. 

Olimacograptiis weRingtonensis, 1'. S, Hall. 

Oimatsqgraptus bicornis, J. Hall. 

bioornk, var. tridentatus, Lapworth. 

€limao«^raptua tubcdiferus, Lapworth. 

Diceiiograptus ^tegans, Carxuthers. 

JHceiicgraplw morrm, Hopkins. 

Biqelle^aptus garteyi^ Lapworth. 

Cryptograptus tricorais^ Carruthers. 
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Dicranograptus nicliolsoni> Hopkinson. 

Dicranograptufi kians, T. S. Hall. 

Nemagraptus gracilis, J. Hall. 

Lasiograptus margaritatus, T. S. Hall. 

Most of the? above speqies are widespread and abundant in their 
•occurrence throughout the area, but Orthograptus calcaratus has 
only been found at one spot in the north-western extremity of the 
Ordovician, marked G, where it is associated with abundant Clima- 
oograptus bicornis and another rare form, C. tridentatus. The 
last-named species was also found at another locality, marked G.^. 

Splendidly preserved specimens were obtained, and it is the first 
undoubted record for Victoria, a doubtful instance has been re-' 
tcorded from Cravensville. 

Nemagraptus gracilis has only been found in Roan Horse Gully. 

Dicellograptus gurleyi is also rare, and has only been reco^rded 
from the .Wellington area. 

See comparative table, showing general record of Ordovician 
graptolites in Victoria. 

It is inte:(;’esting to note that a small amount of turquoise was 
observed in several places, chiefly as very thin veinlets in. the joints 
of the cherty rocks and, occasionally, also associated with white 
♦quartz. 

The mineral is evidently widespread in its occurrence in the 
l/pper Ordovician rocks in Victoria. The best known localities are 
Hyan^s Creek, Myrrhee (31), and Mt. Avis, Edi, King Valley, 
Mr. Caldwell tells me that he found it in black slate on the Black 
Biver, and I found it mysdf in light-coloured chert in the Tara 
Range.. 

A certain amount of i^hite powdery phosphatic material also 
occurs irr^ularly di^ributed along joints and fractures. One 
sample of altered silieeous loek yielded an analysis 8% of PaO^. 

Some phosphatic deposits of promise from an economic stand¬ 
point occur in the vicinity of Mansfield. They are associated with 
Ordovician rocks, but their true relation is stiE the subject of con¬ 
troversy. 

The cherty nature of the Ordovician rocks of the Wellington 
district is a notewottS^f feature. The prevailing colour is black, 
and the most completely altered bands are of the nature of lydianite 
or black jasper. All grades of silicificatkm occur^ and though in 
general the cherts run in bands with intervening belts of more 
normal slstte, instances are common showing slightly chertified ^ale 
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a few inches wide between beds of jasper. Tljere has clearly, teen a 
selective action in the process of silicification, probably controlled 
mainly by primary difierences in composition existing m the 
original strata. Thin sections, towever, of the slates and cherts 
have sq far not revealed what these difierences were. ^ 

■ The alteration is not attributable to the direct contact action of 
igneous intrusion, but would appear to be explained by a selective 
metasomatic replacement due to aqueous solutions permeating the 
xock 

Instances of- this type of chertification are found throughout the 
Palaeozoic rocks. It is natural, therefore, to find cherts of very 
different ages resembling each other somewhat closely, and this has 
led to considerable confusion on account of some geologists having 
correlated numerous cherty outcrops with the “ Heabhcotian ” on 
purely lithological grounds. 

Professor Skeats (18) has discussed the origin and occurrence of 
the cherts of the Heathcote area, and has shown that they are 
largely due to metasomatic replacement of diabase and diabase 
tufis. Tl»e age is left an open question, but their inclusion in 
the portion of tte Ordovician was favoured on the then 

pi 9 ja 60 B,tolQgical evidence. 

Dr. aummers (21) has described cherts and associated rocks at 
Tatong, where they are interbedded with fairly normal sediments,. ■ 
which he regards as Ijpper Ordovician. 

In the Wdlington area and in the Tara Eange, neai; Buchan, T 
have found Upper Ordovician graptolites actually in the cherts. It 
is therefore clear, as Dr. Summers.points out, that the occurrence 
of cherts as characteristic of the Heathcotian Series loses its 
significance. 

Up to the prwnt no radiolaria have been noted in thin sections** 
of the We^ington cherts which have been examined. 

Eevi^wing. the inaportant structural points brought out by a 
study of Ijower Palaeozoic geology of the Wellington area, it is 
tliat the axis of this complex inlier marks an important struc- 
tulrii l|Be^ the direction of which is parallel with the main Palaeozoic 
along which a succession of important tectonic move- 
naeailB have been renewed many times. ' We therefore find the zonal 
arir)E®i|^€®Qent of snccessive formations bearing in a prevailing 
to N.W, direction very marked, exposing in this case 
a r^arkably small area, narrow, parallel but unconformable 
' eJambrian to Silurian. 

With i&tis in mind, it is hatural to look expectantly along the 
cei^tiBuafcion of the starike of this belt. 
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It may be of some sigfiificanoe, therefore, that we find in this;, 
line other complex Lower Palaeozoic inliers, whose structural de¬ 
tails and relationship© are still a subject of controversy, and pro¬ 
vide promising s(fope fori further work. 

The phoephatic deposits at .Flannery's, near Mansfield, and the* 
associated sedimentary rocks foirm one of the most interesting inliers. 
in question. 

Some very fragmentary fossils were obtained some years ago- 
from the phosphatic material, consisting chiefly of Salterella, and 
obscure trilobite remains. The fossils were very unsatisfactory, but 
were regarded by Pro-fessor'Gregory as probably Cambrian. Pro¬ 
fessor Skeats and Dr. Summers have obtained both Upper and. 
Lower Ordovician, and Mr. A. M. Howitt Lower Ordovician grapto- 
lites in such close proximity to the spot from which the trilobite* 
remains were found that the geology is clearly complex, and the re¬ 
sults of more detailed work sho-uld be of considerable interest. 

Another area requiring further attention is in the Upper Howqua 
Valley, at such a position that the extension of the Cambrian axis 
of the Wellington region might be expected to appear, 

Mr. A. M. Howitt (22) made a flying visit, to this region a-bout 
eleven years ago, and recorded the occurrence of cherts, which were 
regarded as Cambrian, phosphate rock, amphibolites and serpen¬ 
tine of undetermined age, also Silurian slates and sandstones. 

The relationship of these rocks has recentfy been discussed by the- 
author in the Proc. Boy. Soc., Vic. 

' Siltinian.—The rocks of this series consist chiefly of alternating 
quarteitic sandstones and. greenish sandy shales. Some of the latter* 
have a marked rubHy^ to ^Kntery mode of weathering, and by 
oxidation are frequently rusty brown near the surface. They dip 
at hi^ angles, and have been folded along numerous axiall lines in*, 
ag^eral N.N.W- to N.W. direction. Though they have.been sub- 
lected' to* much folding and even overfolding, as shown in the 
I>oiodrQok, below Thiele's Creek Junction (Photo. 2), the intense- 
which is such % marked feature of the Ordovician is as; 

' iii imJb' 

^ual contact between the Or^dovician black slates can be 
ociloropsL Three of these are worthy of mention. 
Bly%^s Gully (Loc. D.), about 20 chains N.N.W. from the 
f W^Ji^lon^DolodirQ<^ Juncticm. "Another is in the bed^ of a .steep 
gtidly ol the Wdilington, about a mile N.W. of the above- \ 
luwjtlod'(1^ B.), ah3 theih.ird is fn Thiole's Creek, about 
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30 chains south fi’om its Junction with the Dolodrook (Loc. F.). In 
all those instances, conformity of strike and similarity of dip are 
shown, but the horizontal extent of the exposure is limited, and 
when the general boundaries of the contiguous formations are 
traced the evidence in favour of an unconformity is more marked. 
The lithological break is a sharp one in every case, and the 
graptolites are abundant in the slates to the junction when they stop 
suddenly. 

Unfortunately, no distinctive fossils definitely recognisable as 
Silurian were obtained, but a grit containing crinoid impressions 
was noted at Locality D, and a similar crinoid .bearing grit was 
noted in the Dolodrook valley close to the outer boundary of the 
Ordovician, confirming the ge-anticlinal interpretation of the 
structure. 

Ivlr. Chapman states that the material, though not conclusive, is 
lithologically similar to fossiliferous grits of Silurian age collected 
by Mr. Wh,itelaw in the Wood’s Point Belt, where they bear a 
similar relation to the underlying slates. 

This series is of great extent, wrapping round the Ordovician 
and older rocks, and forming a wide area of hill country. 

From its furthest limit, in the north of the Carey River, where 
it disappears under the Upper Palaeozoic rocks, southwards to the 
vicinity of Glenma^ie, where it passes under the Tertiary plains, 
is a distance of more than thirty miles in a straight line. 

It is the outer zone or ring of the complex Lower Palaeozoic inlier 
and the Upper Palaeozoic cover is found continuously along its 
eastern limits, approximating to the Avon watershed. 

On the west denudation has been more efiective, so that the Upper 
Palaeozoic over-mass is wanting between Hickey’s Creek and the 
plains, a distance of about twelve miles. 

The rocks, therefore, regarded as Silurian, can thus be traced 
continuously to the Macallisber Valley to the south of Hickey’s 
Creek, and thence w^terly to the Wood’s Point-Walhalla zone, in¬ 
cluded in the surveys of Messrs. Whitelaw and Baragwanath, re¬ 
spectively. 

Within the area mapped several of the prominent elevated points 
rising to weM over 3000 feet, are duetto the superior resistance to 
weathering of some of the hard quartzitic sandstone of this series. 
The three most conspicuous and noteworthy are Mts, Hump, Mar¬ 
garet and Ronald. 

Upper Palaeozoijp.—^Tbe rooks here considered form a potion hf 
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ihe most extensive occurrence of this age found in Victoria. The 
extent of the whole belt from its southern border, where it is con¬ 
tiguous with the Gippsland plains to the northern limit toward 
Benalla, is about 100 miles, and the greatest width is about forty 
miles. The general trend of the belt is about N.N.W. It is com¬ 
posed in part of sedimentary rocks, consisting chiefly of thick 
conglomerates, coarse sandstone and chocolate shales and mud¬ 
stones, with in places interbedded acid and' basic lava flows. The 
sedimentary series in the vicinity of Mansfield contains fossil fish 
of Lower Carboniferous types, associated with Lepidodendron. 

The strata of the southern portion are very similar lithologically 
to those of the Mansfield area, but with the exception of an imper¬ 
fect fish scale, the only fossils obtained were those of Lepidodendron, 
found in widely separated localities in the Macallister valley, and 
also that of the Avon. The Geological Survey Map shows this 
series as Upper Devonian, and the Mansfield region as Carbon¬ 
iferous, but the evidence in favotir of their separation is incon¬ 
clusive, and they are here all regarded tentatively as Lower Carbon¬ 
iferous. 

In addition to the above group of rocks, there is a great develop¬ 
ment in the northern portion of the belt, and particularly in the 
valley of the King River, of acid porphyritic rocks, which, accord¬ 
ing to Pjrofessor Skeats (28), appear to be related to the dacites, 
suggesting their correlation with the dacites of the Strathbogies and 
elsewhere, which are generally r^arded as of Lower Devonian age. 
tlhis is in conformity also with the field evidence of A. E» Kitson 
(10), "who interprets tiiem as being uncomformably overlaid by the 
Upper Paiaeossoic sediments. 

Along the we^rn margin of the Upper Palaeozoic belt is the 
Barkly Valley, notably on Fullarton^s Spur. 0. A. L. Whitelaw 
letows in Ms map the occurrence o^f porphyritic rocks, some of which 
Brofesaor Skes^s has recognised as altered andesites, distinct from 
Ifee lava^^of the Wellington.area, and comparable most probably 
with some -of the Lower Devonian vokanics, typically known as the 

Snowy River Porphyries.” 

Another interesting feature ii^ brought out by a study of the 
^ehk^eai ma^ ^ Vitoria,, with reference to the easteam and west- 
ad|Mnin^. formM^ns. On thfe eastern side the older rocks 
U^er Ordovician j no Silurian has jet been recognised. 

To the and continuing to the vicinity of the meridian of 
Silurian rocAs, with only rdatively narrow in- 

liers of Upper Ordovician, 
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Should more detailed TOrk later fail to discover any Silurian 
rocks to the east of the Upper Palaeoaoic belt, it would seem to 
point to the possibility ol an old eastern shore line of the Silurian 
sea, which is now buried beneath the latter rocks of this area. 

The whole Palaeozoic history of tliis belt, with its succession of 
.•sedimentary and volcanic events emphasises that it has repifesented 
a major tectonic and structural zone throughout Palaeozoic times. 

The two areas where the Upper Palaeozoic 3X)cks have received most 
attention from me are the vicinity of Mt. Wellington and the Mac- 
:allister valley, at Hickey’s Creek. These two areas will be con¬ 
sidered separately. 

WMington Area .—The position and extent of these rocks within 
'the area discussed is shown on the map, and their relationship to 
■the underlying rocks is indicated in sections, numbered 1, 2, 3 and 
4. It will fce seen that they rest unconformably on the Silurian and 
•older rocks, and in general the beds dip at low angles with a 
marked absence of the sharp repeated folds of the older series. 

On the western side of the map it is seen that the beds dip uni¬ 
formly westerly (W.S.W’.), and on the Wellington side the dip is 
•easterly. These two directions have been proved to form part of a 
large anticlinal fold at least fifteen to twenty/ miles in width. The 
axis hasi a direction of about N.N.W. and lies between Mt. Tambo- 
ritha and Mt. Wellington, The southern portion has suffered much 
denudation, with the result that vrithin the area exaniined, the 
•crown of the fold has entirely gone, revealing the underlying; older 
rocks, which have, in turn, been much dissected during the present 
cycle of erosion. The two limbs of the folds are preserved with 
■their steep scarp slopes opposing one another, forming, especially 
in the case of Mt. Wellington, bold and precipitous cliffs. (Photo. 

The rock succession is very constant over the whole area, though 
the thickness, of the individual beds is subject to son^ variation, 
and in general the observations of Murray (9) and Howitt (4) in 
other portions of this region, indicate the same succession and 
featunes. 

Ihe basal beds almost everywhere consist of reddish conglome¬ 
rates, breccias, or breccioconglomerates, with pebHy sandstone 
and red shaly bands developed locally. The pebbles and boulders 
consist chiefly of quartz and quartasite, with some indurated rfiale 
.and cherty slate. 

One feature of importance is the occurrence also of acid igneous 
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fragments and boulders. Some of these are exactly similar to the 
rhyolites and rhyolitic porphj-ries of the Wellington sen^ which. 
jovm-lie these beds. Others are too decomposed for definite com- 
p arisen. 

No outcrop of Lower Devonian igneous rock has been recognised 
in the area, but as indicated previously rocks probably of this age 
occur about ten miles to the N.N.W. at Fullarton’s Spur and 
about forty miles to the N.N.W. in the King River District. 

From a comparative microscopic examination of numerous thin 
sections of Lower Devonian porphyries with those from the Welling¬ 
ton area, the details of which will be given later, it a,ppears prob¬ 
able that a satisfactory distinction’ may be made microscopically 
.between the two series. 

If this feature is proved by wider investigation to enable a. 
generalisation to be made, it may be possible to recognise in these- 
conglomerates and breccias, porphyries of two distinct periods re¬ 
presenting material derived from a Lower Devonian source, and 
also later rocks belonging to the first products of the outbreak of 
the Lower Carboniferous volcanic activity. z 

A considerable thickness of acid lavas and tufts succeeds thc^- 
basal beds over wide areas, and it seems likely that though the main 
outburst and effusion dightly succeeded the deposition of the- 
oonglomerates, some of the earliest outbursts were practically con- 
tanporaneous, contributing Some of the admixed igneous material, 
.which suggests the nature of volcanic ejectamenta. 



of s^jons ^wing the basal beds wl^re the- 

e&ai-aeier' predominates is at Locality G, Wellington. 
Abofflt three-quartws of a mile below the Wellington-Dolo- 
droA junetiosu .The beds are of a coarse nature, and contain- 
bolh mignW and water-worn rocks, consisting largely of Hack: 
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cherty slate^, quartzites auA quartz; stratification is visible, ani 
the beds .are here inclined at a much higher angle than usual, dip¬ 
ping to the W.S.W. at about 70°. They are seen to rest against the 
Upper Ordovician cherty slates, which are much contorted, and the* 
Junction suggests a fault line, striking north-westerly. The same- 
beds show a marked discordance in strike at another outcrop, about 
fifteen chains to the north-west, where there appears to be a short- 
north and sduth fault. The strike on one side is about N.E., and 
on the other N.W . 

The belt as a whole, however, is traceable almost continuously 
without any noteworthy break, below the overlying rhyolite sheet, 
and these disturbances in dip and strike, though striking, are only 
of limits extent. 

Another deposit with some special features is exposed in the^ 
bed of the Wellington Biver, still further to the north-west at 
Locality H. Its exact nature and relationship is not clearly under¬ 
stood, but it may be an extreme lithological variation of the basal 
beds under discussion. The extent is about 20 chains over about* 
a width of one chain along the bed of the river. 

Its character is that of a coar^ly fragmental deposit, composed 
very largely of fine grained diabasic rock, the interstices being- 
filled up with granular quartz and calcite. ^ few angular inclusions, 
of quartz porphyry similar to that of the Wellington series were 
noted. 

A number of thin sections from various parts of this deposit 
were examined. 

The diabasic material is fine grained, and much altered. Fine 
* plagioclase laths and magnetite are recognisable, but there is much 
chlorite and calcite. ^ The interstitial material is siliceous and 
calcareous, consisting of a coarse to fine grained mosaic of quartr 
and calcite. 

Secondary silicification'afiecting both the diabase and the inter¬ 
stitial material is recognisable, but an original fragmental charac¬ 
ter can be recognised in some sections, showing altered fragments 
of shale and diabase, irr^ular grains of quartz, showing seco-ndary 
growth and an occasional fragn^Bnt of orthoolase. 

The porphyry inclusion shows a fine mierocrystalline siliceous 
base, with corroded and embayed orthoclase phehocrysts, showing- 
some kaolinization and secondary silicification. 

These acid igneous inclusions sugjgest possibly a Lower Carbon¬ 
iferous source, and though the relationship of the (feposit to the* 
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surrounding rocks is not clear, the occurrence is included ten¬ 
tatively with the basal beds of the Upper Palaeozoic. 

The Ithyoilier and Associated Tuffs ,—These rocks occur as a well 
defined sheet of great extent. They are readily traced in the field, 
consistently near the base of the series along either limb of' the* 
main anticlinal fold. They vary in thickness from less than 1000 
to over 2000 feet. In the thinnest portions they would appear to- 
represent a single flow, but in Mt. Wellington where they form a, 
bold escarpment on the western face, they are composed of suc¬ 
cessive beds of pyroclastic material and rhyolitic flows. 

Theise rocks, under the name of quartz-porphyries and felsites, 
were recognised by Howitt and Murray, in widely separated areas 
fn this region, and they were invariably found occupying a position 
towards the base of the series. Howitt recognised the volcanic 
nature of the rock, and that there were both effusive and pyroclas¬ 
tic representatives. One of the finest sections, that oh Snowy Bluff' 
in the Mo-roka Valley, to the north of Wellington, has been carefully 
described by both Murray (9) and Howitt (4). 

The rhyolitic rocks there rest on conglomerates, and are estimated 
at about 100 feet in thickness. One of the striking features of 
much of the igneous material in the vicinity of Wellington is that^ 
rocks of the outward appearance of quartz-porphyries, are often 
crowded with water-worn pebbles of quartz and quartzite, often 
producing quite a conglomeratic appearance. Numerous inclu¬ 
sions of indurated slate and shale are also common. 

Thin section® of some of these rocks have shown that the igneous 
material of which they are in part composed, is pyroclastic. One* 
particularly fine example from the northern shore of Lake Earng, 
Mt. Wellington, showed the tuff character remarkably well (micro- 
photo.). It contains angular and broken fragments of quartz and 
felspar set at all angles in a fine microcrystalline base, containing 
beautifully preserved tubes of irregular outline so characteristic of 
tuffs, but seldom so well pijeserved. Their bent and twisted shapes 
and broken cusp-like forms are particularly striking in the section. 

The fact that material of this nature is often admixed with 
watearworn pebbles of the old rocks, points to the conclusion that 
explosive volcanic action was practically contemporaneous with the 
deposition sof part at any rate of the bas^ conglomerate beds. 

Another section from the southern shore of tiji© lake has been 
referred to in a previous paper (13). It has the characto* of a 
rapidly-cooled lava and shows very fine perlitic structure- 
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The rock on the sutomit of the plateau is a typical banded rhyo¬ 
lite, the fio-w lines being very conspicuous. 

The detailed succession of igneous material building up the Wel¬ 
lington mass has not been worked out, but there is a noteworthy 
ihickening in the vicinity of Lake Karng. In the southern bluff of 
Wellington the thickness is not more than 1000 feet, but in the 
vicinity of the Lake it is more than double that amount, Ihis is 
probably accounted for mainly by the presence of marked irregu¬ 
larities of the Palaeozoic surface on w'hich the volcanic beds were 
laid down. 

It is perhaps strange that no undoubted vent or fissure by which 
the volcanic material reached the surface, has yet been definitely 
recognised, nor have any dykes, acid or basic, been noted in this 
region. Considering the high melting point of rhyolite, its viscous 
nature, the deep dissection of the rocks, and the wide extent of 
the lava flows in this region, it is perhaps remarkable that some 
channel by which it reached the surface has not yet been recognised. 

No undoubted intrusive quartz-porphyries have yet been noted 
in this( region. 

A fine section of the rhyolite, showing its relations to the basal 
conglomerates and over-lying sandstones, is shown in the course of 
the Wellington, just north of Shaw's Gap, or one mile and three- 
<pijarters in a straight line north-west from the Wellington Dolo- 
<lrook junction- (Loc. 1.) Here the river has cut a tortuous canyon 
for about half-a-mile through the rhyolite, forming precipitous cliffs, 
showing fine columnar structure. (Photo. 4.) 

The remaining portion of the series, amounting to some thou- 
mnds of feet in thickness, consists largely of alternating beds of 
eonglomeraie, passing into pebbly sandstone and normal gritty 
sandstone, separated by beds ol varying thickness, of purple shales 
and mnd^nes, with, in places, interbedded sheets of altered basalt. 
(Melapbyre ol Sowitt.) 

are rare throughout the series.* The first obtained came 
Iwm See sand#ones of the Avon Kver, and were described by Sir 
FreAerick McCoy as Lepidodendron Australe. The writer has since 
noted Lepidodendron at four localities in the Macallister basin. 
IHbey are m fottbw i— 

ft ) Boadside cutting near Baain Mat, 

(1 J' Sacali^r R.—^Target Cr. Junction. 

(i ) near Ba^rkly R. 

(4) Neiyr Glei^cdlm (Mr. Sweetapple's)* 
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The only other fossil obtained was a fish scale, frona near the 
‘Wellington-Dolodrook* junction, regarded by Mr. Chapman as 
^probably belonging to the rhizodont genus St'repsodus (23) 

The general nature of the beds, together with the contained fossils, 
indicate a freshwater or lacustrine origin, and the shape of the 
basin appears to have been that of^ a long relatively narrow trough, 
at least a hundred miles in length, with a general N.N.W. direc¬ 
tion. 

The Melaphyres .—^These have been referred to briefly in a former 
paper (13;, and two analyses by G. Ampt were included. Reference 
is also made to Howitt’s d^ription of the melaphyres of Snowy 
Bluff, where at least eight distinct flows separated by beds of sand- 
jstone and shale have been recognised, but they are never of any 
^reat thickness (7). 

Until last year, no melaphyre had been noted within the area 
under consideration, but one occurrence can now be recorded in 
Wallaby Gully, towards its head. 

Ihe section forms a small fall in the channel of the creek, show¬ 
ing a bed of melaphyre twelve feet thick resting on red shaly 
mudstones, with a thin band of mudstone on top followed by sand¬ 
stone. The flow is distinctly amygdaloidal at the top and bottom 
with the usual secondary quartz, calcite and epidote. The central 
portion is a dense fine grained rock. A thin section of this shows 
under the microscope a distinct flow structure due to the paraBel 
arrangement of the felspar laths. These have a .low .extinction 
angle, and appear to be oligoclase; they are ophitic^Iy enclosed in 
chlorite into which all the augite has passed. Analyses of this rock 
are not very satisfactory on account of the great amount of altera¬ 
tion which has taken place. The one here submitted is from the 
central portion. The low amount of lime and magnesia is probably 
due to secondary leaching, fofl calcite amygdales are common in the 
upper and lower portion and, thin sections of tl^se parts also* sho-w 
calcite. 

For comparison the two analyses by Ampt of samples from the 
basin of the Moroka are repeated. No. 2 was the freshest sample 
and, therefore, probably the most normal. 

The Melaphyres are clearly subaqueous basic lava flows, and are 
always found considerably higher in the series than the Wellington 
Rhyolites. 
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1 

2 

3 

SLOj 

47.84 - 

49.35 - 

43.88 

AlA - 

16.17 - 

17.61 - 

16.58 

FejOj - 

9.28 - 

1.50 - 

5.83 

FeO 

8.64 - 

9.72 - 

9.11 

OaO 

4.70 - 

7.71 - 

9.60 

MgO - 

2.62 

3.17 - 

5.77 

Na^O - 

4.47 - 

3.10 - 

2.02 

Kfi - 

0.08 - 

1.56 - 

1.06 

P.A - 

tr. 

tr. 

tr. 

H^O - 

0.06 ‘ 

0.65 - 

0.64 

H.0 - 

2.51 - 

2.56 - 

2.22 

TiOj - 

2.68 - 

2.83 - 

3.52 

MuO - 

0.30 - 

0.07 - 

tr. 

I’yrite FeS* 

— 

0.34 



99.85 

iOO.17 

100.23 


S.G. 2.82 S.G. 2.918 

1. Metephyre (No. 177). Wallaby Creek. I^'oTa’biele. 

2. Melaphyre. lloroka Snow 3?lam; fairly fresh sample. 

^ ^ —Analyst G. Ampt. 

3. Melaphyre, Bad Spur, Mcroka Talley; altered specimen. 

^ —^Analyst Qt, Ampt. 

HICKEY’S CHEEK DISTRICT. 

This is a relatively saco^all area on the eastern side of the Macal- 
lister valley, at Hickey’s Creek |nnction, about twelve miles from 
Glenmaggie (s^ Map 3). It lies on the route from Heyfield to 
Mount Wellington, via the Macallister Valley, and therefore had 
been frequen% traversed during the journeys to and from the 
Weiiington r^on. 

Ifeio paartkuiarly, as well as at other points further north in the 
MaeaHister Valley, the Upper Palaeozoic rocks had been noted to be 
highly inclined, with dips ranging up to nearly vertical, and 
soiaaetim^ in the reverse direction to the normal one. It was 
decided to give a little time to a more detailed study of 
tfetetoass, with the reeidt that some interesting structural points 
are l^onglft out, marking a powerful tectonic line running approxi- 
and piJirfmbly continuing for a great distance in 
tihis diiectionv coinciding very closely with the w^tern boundary 
of the Upper FalaecW>io series. A new road for vehicular traffic 
in place of the old patek track has recently been made as far as the 
junction of Target Creek wiMi the MacaUister, about thirty miles 
frcffla Gl^ms^ie. At Hickey’s Credk, this road leaves for a time 
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MAP N*3 


the Macallisfcer, and rises by a long sidling grade more or hm 
parallel with the ralley of the creek to- a saddle, thence desoending 
to the Macallister again at Basin Flat by a similar win<Mng grade 
ent out of the steep hillside. This part of the road affords a Bvm- 
ce^ion of tine sections of the highly inclined Upper Palaec^oie 
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including the basal beds, rhyolite, congloinerateis, sandstones (in 
one place containing Lepidodendron), purplish shales and mud¬ 
stones. The area mapped includes this part of the road, and the 
Hickey’s Creek Basin essentially, most attention being given to the 
Upper Palaeozoic rocks, and their contact with the older rocks. The 
only other formations noted are the Silurian sandstones, phyHites 
and shales, and a small remnant of a Kainozoic basalt flow. 

^ Silu7'ian. —The usual alternation of quartzitic sandstones with 
phyllites and shales is found in this area, but the phyllites and 
shales predominate over the sandstones. They are generallv green¬ 
ish in colour, due to a certain amount of chlorite, and are fairly 
arenaceous. The whole series is intensely folded and frequently 
crushed. Small quartz vein§ are very abundant either along joints, 
shear planes, bedding planes, oij fracture lines. 

Upper Palaeozoic .—^The rocks belonging to this series are identi¬ 
cal in character and succession with those described in the Welling¬ 
ton area, but their high angle of inclination is a striking feature. 

The prevalence of thick beds of conglomerates, and coarse pebbly 
sandstone, and the general red colour of most of the beds, espe¬ 
cially the shales, combine to form a striking contrast with the 
Silurian rocks. The boundaries as a rule are, therefore, readily 
traced in the field, and also certain characteristic beds within the 
series can be easily followed for considerable distances, and these 
are of great a^istance fn working out the structure. In this way 
the rhyolite and associated conglomerates were found in following 
across the strike to be repeated on account of a marked synclinal 
structure, but as the mapping shows it is not of a simple character, 
for one limb is bent round in such a manner in the vicinity of Wal¬ 
laby Hill as to bring the strike of similar beds at right angles. 
This point is perhaps the most striking feature in this area, for 
it forms a precipitous rocky crag rising on the eastern side of 
Hickey's Cre^. It is composed of beds of coarse conglomerates dip¬ 
ping at ^ digress to the N.W. and striking'N.E. The beds are 
Cmt towards the southern end by a small tributary of 

Preet canffling a rocky <fleft, which isolates another rocky 
of slightly lower elevation,’ and composed of the same con- 
Following bed^ along the strike in a N.E. 

direcMon, they mom mnng round to N.N.W., and the same 
is* notei with r^ard td the underlying rhyolite and 
The mmo rhyolite and conglomel*ate can be 
fflA^ed oh the we^ieim side of Hickey's Ureek, dipping in the opposite 
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direction at a high angle. Fine sections are shown in the road 
cuttings, about two miles- nortibierly from Hickey’s Creek junction 
(see 12). From about this point, also looking south-easterly across 
the deep valley of Hickey’s Creek, thea’e is an interesting view of 
Wallaby Hill, showing on the upper portion bare dip faces of the 
conglomerate striking at right angles to the direction of view. 

At the same time, in the lower slopes, there are conspicuous out¬ 
standing ribs of conglomerate and sandstone dipping at a high angle 
to the north-east, and vrhose strike therefore is at right angles 
to the rocky face forming the summit. 

Fa'iilts .—Reference to Map 3 and Section 6 of this ai'ea shows 
that an intense compressional movement at right angles to a N.N.W. 
axis has nipped in' and folded a belt of the Upper Palaeozoic sedi¬ 
ments in a trough of older rocks. Along tlie western contact, at 
several places, the rocks are disturbed and often much ci ushed. 

A fine example of crushed rock is sieen in Hickey’s Creek, close to the* 
old pack track, and about three-<^uarters of a. mile from the Mac- 
allister junction. Here a portion outcrops as a conspicuous mono¬ 
lith, about thirty feet high. It; consists of broken Silurian quartz¬ 
ite, forming a rough breccia, but distinct from the basal bieccias 
and conglomerates of the Upper Palaeoczoic, which are clearly of a 
detrital nature. Tracing the contact along in o. north-north¬ 
westerly direction, it is found that in addition to the crush features 
a portion of the basal beds is cut out, the features in general 
therefore indicating a persistent fault along this line. 

Transverse sections across the Macallister valley at intervals to* 
the north, l)eyond the area included in this map, would seem to 
indicate similar structural conditions. The western limb of the 
broad anticlinal fold has been bent back to form'- a minor syncline, 
and faulted against the older rocks on the west. This same feature 
ig recognisable still further north along this line in the map, and 
section of Woods’ Point sheet by 0- A^ L. Whitelaw, and a gene¬ 
ralised section compiled from that map and extended to the east 
from my own ol^ervations seems to provide a probable interpreta¬ 
tion of the structure (Section 4). A minor fault with a north- 
^isterly direction intosects the major one, and corresponds in 
f^tion the lower portion of Hickey’s Creek, but it is the 
o&er'direofem which is of greatest importance. 

The age of this tectonic movement cannot be fixed closely. It is* 
clearly po^ Lower Carboniferox^, but paay still be Palaeozoic, though 
it seems probable that renewed differential movement may have 
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taken place along this line at sucKsessive interyalfe during the late 
Xainozoic uplift, which produced the existing highlands. The posi¬ 
tion and general direction of the Macallister valley coincides in 
part with this line, and some of the physiographic features suggest 
at any rate that its course has been controlled to some extent by 
this feature. 

Kainozoic Basalt .—The extent of this rock is small, it is but a 
remnant of an extensive flow which once occupied the valley. It is 
.about a thousand feet above the present stream bed, and was at one 
time clearly continuous with other more extensive fragments, which 
are to be found chiefly to the south iif the vicinity of Blanket Hills, 
where the basalt forms a striking shelf about 800 feet above the 
existing stream, which is now entrenched to that amount along the 
^eastern margin. 

A fine view of this feature is ^n from Wallaby Hill, showing also 
the sudden termination of the Highlands in the south, a portion 
'Of the plains of the Great Valley of Victoria, and the .Southern 
Highlands in the distance, (See Sketch A.) Ihe basalt of Gipps- 
land generally is usually regarded as the Older Basalt, and may, 
therefore be at least pre-Miocene. There is no satisfactory petro¬ 
logical distinction, by which the various Kainozoic basalts can be 
recognised. 

It is, therefore, often very difficult to correlate many of the lava 
flows in even adjacent areas. For instance, the high N. and S. 
ridge to the west of the Macallister, from Mount Useful in the 
^outh, where it forms the divide between the Thompson Valley, to 
♦Connor’s Plains in the noirth, where it is part of th^ Main Divide, 
IS capped at intervals with basalt resting on river gravels. Tl^se 
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form some of the highest points of the surrounding highlands. 

The Mount Useful llasalt is only eight miles in a straight line to 
the west of the outcrop here described, and yet it is 3300 feet higher. 
It apparently marks the line o.f an old valley parallel with the 
present Macallister, and one question that at once suggests itself 
is to account for this great difference in altitude. The two alter¬ 
natives which seem to he most worthy of consideration are, first, 
that the two basalts represent flows of totally distinct periods in 
Kainozoic times, and, second, that if of the same age, there has 
been most extensive differential naovement parallel with this line 
in late Kainozoic times; which view is correct it is impossible to 
say, but on physiographic grounds I am inclined to favour at any 
rate a certain amount of differential movement. This will be 
referred to again later. 

In this section the rock is seen to be a typical olivine dolerite, 
with a well-developed ophitic structure, violet brown titaniferous 
augite enclosing oligoclase. Olivine and magnetite are abundant. 
The section from the Hickey’s Creek area is similar to that from 
Blanket Hills, but is of a slightlv finer grain, ^nd contains more 
olivine. The specific gravity of the latter is 2.81. 

The District of Nowa Nowa. (Map 4.), 

The region here described extends from Nowa Nowa, at the head 
of Lake I'yers, northward to within about four milea of Buchan, a 
distance of about sixteen miles. It lies to the west of the Snowy 
River, and includes the southern termination of the great belt of 
volcanic rocks known as the “ Snowy River Porphyries.” 

As previously indicated, this region was chosen for examination 
mainly for two reasons:—(a) To examine certain outcrops of cherty 
•rocks, which had been briefly referred to by Dunn (24) as 

Heathcotian,” and (b) to study some of the features of the Lower 
Devonian volcanic rocks. 

The late Dr. A. JY. Howitfc (3 and 5) described the latter series 
as consisting of accumulations of acid lavas and associated pyro¬ 
clastic deposii^, built up round a line of ancient volcanoes occur¬ 
ring along a meridianai fissure. Certain quartz porphyry occur¬ 
rences were regarded as probably representing the stumps of some 
of these old volcanoes. 

Since Howitt’s contribution, about forty years ago, giving a 
general description of this interesting and important belt of rotiks, 
there have been no important additions to our knowledge ol 
r^ion. 
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Later field ^ork by Murray (25), Ferguson (26), and 0. A. L. 
Whitelaw (27), has added a' little to the details concerning the dis¬ 
tribution and boundaries in a few localities, but no further petro¬ 
logical work has been done, nor had any chemical analysis ever been 
made of rocks from the “ Snowy River Porphyries.”^ 

Professor E. W. Skeats (28), in his paper on the Volcanic Rocks 
of Victoria, gives a summary of Howitt’s description of the ” Snowy 
River Porphyries,” dealing with their distribution, geological rela¬ 
tions and petrological character. Briefly, they form a north and 
south belt up to about thirty miles in width, and ertending south¬ 
wards for sixty miles from near the head waters of the Murray, 
where the highest points rise to over 6000 feet, to the head of Lake 
Tyers, where they pass under fluviatile and marine Kainozoic de¬ 
posits' at less than thirty feet above sea level. Some doubt has been 
expressed as to the exact age of these rocks. It has been shown clearly 
that they are pre-Middle Devonian, but there is some uncertainty 
as to the lowest limits of the seri^. Mahony and Griffith Taylor 
(29), in dealing with the geology of the Federal Territory, compare 
certain quartz-porphyries of that region with the “ Sno^vy River 
Series,” but they claim that they represent in the Federal area, an 
Upper Silurian volcanic activity, which continued into the Lower 
Devonian. In Victoria, the beginning of this important volcanic 
mitfcorst cannot yet be fixed so certainly, as Upper Ordoviciap 
graptolites are the only definite fossik obtained from the older sedi¬ 
ments, on which the volcanoes rest unconforniably. 

Howitt’s petrol(^ical examination of this rock was of a prelim¬ 
inary nature, and he describee than as quarte-porphyries (in which 
orthoelase prefvaik over plagiodase, a point to be referred to again 
later), fetetones (acid lavas), ash and agglomerates. 

g&teral Sttrfaee Features.—The physiography of the area under • 
eoamdwation will be discussed separately under the section devoted 
to that purpose. It will only be necessary here to, mention a few 
«alkatt points. 

!lfca.«e«the»B-portioBi is part of a low coastal plain of soft rocks, 
xking, a rule, not more than several hundred feet above sea 
^ uppermost bedsoonast of ftuviatile grits, sands, gravek 
Mad b«»Bl4m- dipemts, vHiicli, in the south, overlie marine Kainozoic 
limestones and marls, but further north than about twelve miles 
Sttwet the cmwt, they rest directly on the older rocks. 

rPiexert of the-region forms .a low portion of the Victorian Hiyh- 
mo^ of which is b^sw'ld®0. feet in alti-tude, and its south 
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*ern border is less sharply marked off from the coastal plain than 
nsual. Hard rocks of a varied nature have controlled largely the 
.main irregularities of the present surface, and the principal feature 
is the I'ara Range, which runs obliquely across the area in a xV.N.E* 
direction. Starting towards the S.W. corner of the map, at Mount 
Nowa Nowa (about 1100 feet), the range continues as a rocky forest 
clad ridge to the N.N.E., rising in Mt. Tara to nearly 2000 feet. 
The rocks composing it consist of quartz porphyrite and Upper 
Ordovician slates and sandstones. 

Thq most important streams are Boggy Creek and its tributaxw, 
Yellow Water Holes Creek. The former enters the head of Lake 
‘Tyers at ihe township of Nowa Nowa, after passing for several miles 
'through a rocky gorge entrenched in tlie Porphyry Series, and ex¬ 
posing some of the best sections to be seen in this area. A few of the 
•gullies on either slope of the Tara Range also provide some good 
^exposures, but most of the area is covered with the scrub and forest, 
'and the relationship and boundaries of the rock formations are 
rather difficult to follow. The task of mapping several portions was 
'further hampered by the want of maps of any kind. The sketch 
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map therefore accompanying this paper is in many places only a 
very rough approximation. Most attention was given to the lower 
portion of the Boggy Creek, and the -slopes and gullies of the Tara 
Rg4ng{e. 

General Geology, 

The following formations are included within the area, and will 
be dealt with in turn: — 

1. Upper Ordovician, consisting chiefly of highly inclined 

quartzitic sandstones and slates, the latter chertified 
in parts. 

2. '' Snowy River Porphyry Series —prohablv Lower Devo¬ 

nian in age, and consisting of volcanic rocks, both 
effusive and pyroclastic, ranging from andesites to acid 
lavas. 

3. Middle Devonian, comprising crystalline limestone and 

calcareous shales. 

4. Kainozoic, ranging from Lower Kainozoic to Pleistocene. 

Observations were confined mainly to the first two series. 

Upper Ordovician. —This Series consists chiefly of alternating- 

thin beds of quartzitic sandstones, m.udstone, shale, phyllite^ and 
some dierty slate. There is a marked absience of the black grapto- 
lite slates, which are so characteristic a feature of the Ordovician 
rocks in the Wood’s Point and Wellington districts. 

Fossils are rare, and frequently imperfectly preserved, but all 
^e recognisable forms have been Upper Ordovician graptolites. 

TJie first record is due to 0. A, L. Whitelaw, who obtained 
graptdit^ in a r<^d cutting at 5 miles 50 chains from Nowa Nowa, 
in Buchan Road. These were examined by the late Dr. T, 
Hfbil {30), and ihe formfe identified are tabulated in the list given 
efe#^here* (Table 1.) Three additional occurrences found by my- 
sdf' ^te nwked on the map. 
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Five separate area® have been observed within the region here* 
discussed, wliere rocks regarded as Ordovician have been observed. 

Three of these are quite small inliers, two occurring in the bed 
of Boggy Ci’eek (Secs. C. and E.), and the third in Ironstone Creek 
(Sec. D.) The relationship to the SnoT^ River Porphyry Series 
can be studied at all these sections, but its best seen at Section E, 
Nowa Nowa railway bridge. (See Maps 4 and 5, and Section E.) 

Though the strike and dip of the two series are similar in direc¬ 
tion, the junction is seen to be unconformable. 

No fossils have been obtained from any of these inliers, but the* 
outcrops at both sections, E and D, appear to be on an extension 
of the strike of a larger belt to the north, where graptolites have* 
been obtained, and the rocks are lithogically similar. All that can 
be said, therefore, w’ith regard to the age of the succeeding igneous, 
series is that it is post Upper Ordovician. 

The two remaining occurrences are of larger extent, and their* 
position will be seen by reference to Map 5, One occurs as a 
narrow strip about a mile in width, and nine miles long, with a. 
general bearing a few degrees east of north. It is almost sur¬ 
rounded by the '' Snowy River Porphyries.’’ Its southern continu-- 
ation is masked by the Upper Kainozoio sands and gravels. 

These deposits also border it for about two miles along the north¬ 
western boundary. 

About two-thirds of the length of the belt coincides with the- 
crest of the Tara Range, but at the northern end it lies a little- 
to the w’est of the watershed. 


w 
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Mount Tara Goldfield,—It is in the northern half of this Ordo¬ 
vician area, extending over a distance of about four miles, that 
-the now abandoned Tara goldfield is situated (24 and 25). Nume¬ 
rous old prospecting shafts and open trenches occur at intervals 
-throughout the field, but most work has been done at the northern 
.end, in the vicinity of Lady Tbrr Creek, where there are a number 
iOf adits and shafts. 

All the accessible adits were examined, and roughly sectioned. 
These observations, together with those above ground, show clearly 
.that the rocks are very much disturbed, faulted and sheared. The 
line of crushing and^ shearing lies between N. and S. and N.N.E., 
«and coincides roughly with that of the old mines. Though some 
quartz occurs, it does not appear to be in the form of a defined 
quartz reef, and the lode formation seems to be of the type of a 
;fracture zone of crushed rock with some quartz and gossany mate¬ 
rial. 

The strike of the rocks is generally N. to N.E., but at the north- 
jern end of the field there is much variation, north-westerly, and 
leven westerly strikes being observed close to the normal direction. 
This is well shown in some of the adits, where numerous faults with 
a generally northerly trend are revealed. Most mining appears 
to have been done at the “ Orbost Tunnel ” (Au. No- 9 on Map 4), 
where there are two adits and some sloping has been done along a 
Tault line, striking 10 degrees east of north and dipping W.N.W. 
at about 65 degrees. 

The auriferous occurrences are in general confined to the Ordo- 
wician belt, but gold has'also been obtained in the porphyry, about 
half a mile to the north of the termination of the Ordovician. 'Ihis 
was at the Tara Crown,’’ (Au. No. 2 on Map 4), where it was 
associated with galena. This is probably a continuation of the 
fracture zone, which intersects the Ordovician. 
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The rocks throughout the gold field, in\ addition to their sheared’ 
features, are frequently some'^^’hat cherty, and on the whole are light-- 
ooloured, varying from w'hitish to creamish, vrith some superficial 
ironstaining along the joints and bedding planes. This light 
colour may be due to extensive bleaching within the zone of 
oxidation, for occasional loose fragments of black chert are to be 
found, and there is one occurrence of black chert in situ in the bed 
of Lady Torr Creek. 

Special attention was given to the region of the old gold mines, 
because it was here that Mr. E. J. Dunn d^ribed the occurrence- 
of Heathcotian ” (24), as well as Ordovician. Mr. Dunn ol^rves 
that '‘the Tara Range is remarkable that within a mile of the 
Micawber lease there are three distinct series of rocks carrying 
auriferous vein-stones.” 

The three series referred to are Heathcotian, Ordovician and 
Lower Devonian, and the separation of the first two series appears 
to be based on lithological difierences only, particularly the supposed 
significance of cherts and jasperoid rocks as a distinctive character¬ 
istic of Heathcotian; but here again, as in the Wellington district’ 
and elsewhere, this feature loses its significance, for at locality 6, 
•north of Lady Torres Creek, the author found Upper Ordovician 
graptolites in light coloured cherty rocks, and in general these • 
rocks are so intimately associated with the more normal sediments, 
which also yield Upper Ordovician graptolites (locality 18), that' 
there is no valid reason for separating them. 

Turquoise ,—A little' turquoise was found in an old adit in the • 
basin of Lady Ibrr’s Creek. It occurs chiefly along the joints, 
irregularly distributed in a light-colored felspathic sandstone, 
and though of interest as another example of its wide distribution 
in the Ordovician, the specimens obtained did not afiord much- 
promise from a commercial point of view. 

Go&sany Ironsfoue. —^Towards the northern end of the area under 
consideration (Fe 6 on map), there is an ironstone outcrop, consist¬ 
ing chiefly of dimonite. It is roughly elliptical in shape, measur¬ 
ing about 3 chains in a north and south direction, and 1| to 2* 
chains across. Much of the limonite is hard and massive, but' 
some contains quartz, and broken up sedimentary rock. The limits' 
are rather indefinite, the deposit passing out into ferruginous shale 
much crushed and Jointed. ' The strike of th^ strata is about* 
N.N.E., and the dip appears to be easterly at a high angle. Another* 
similar outcrop occurs about 30 chains to the S.S.W., on the fall 
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Lady Torr Creek. These occurrences are distinct from the iron 
-deposits in the porphyry, to ba referred to later, the latter consist¬ 
ing largely of hematite, while the former appears to be the type of 
gossany cappings, which may develop into sulphides at a depth. 
No work, however, has been done with a view to testing these 
deposits. 

Another Ordovician area still remains to be referred to. It forms 
part of a large r^ion which extends to the Snowy River, and 
beyond into Croajingolong. Along its western boundary it is in 
contact with the Snowy River Porphyries. The line of Junction 
has not been accuratdy traced, but it bears in a general N.N.E. 
direction. My own explorations here have been very limited, and 
were confined principally to the vicinity of the Orbost bridle track, 
and to a rapid reconnaisanee along the now disused track to Bete 
Belong, on the Snow^t River. Some obscure graptolites were found 
to the western boundary, with the porphyry, and are probably 
Upper Ordovician. The general strike as far as observed lies be¬ 
tween N. and N.E., and itj is worthy of note that this direction is 
characteristic of nearly all the features in this region as a whole. 
It is not confined merely to the strike of the strata. The belts of 
Ordovician, of porphyry and Middle Devonian limestone, also the 
longer axes of many of the granite batholiths, the major faults, and 
the trend of the various ore deposits, all conform approximately in 
this direction. It is in contrast to a north-westerly trend, which 
is a marked feature over a wide area to the vfest, and it would 
appear to be a continuation of the important trend lines of this 
direction so well developed in New South Wales. 

The Snowy River Porphyry Series. —The distribution of the 
rocks of the series within the area here considered is shown on the 
map in which the characteristic! N. and S. to N.N.E. trend is well 
^own. 

Porphyritic rocks of an acid type and general pinkish to brown 
colour prevail on the rocky ridg^, the highest point in the region 
culminating in Mt.^ Tara, about 1930 feet in height. 

These rocks being of a relatively hard and resistant nature, natu¬ 
rally form exposures, while large intervening areas are so masked 
with S(Jil that little idea can be obtained as to the nature of the un¬ 
derlying rock. The spoil heaps, however, of some of the now 
abandoned mining shafts and other excavations frequently surest 
some types, lowing consideraHe variation from the acid por¬ 
phyries, and allied rocks of the ridges, and the actions in B<^gy 
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Creek reveal the existence of bands of altered andesitic and 
tracliytic rocks. 

Ihe fragmental character of much of the rock is frequently 
apparent macroscopic ally, and thin sections show clearly that much 
of the finer material too, though often much altered and silicified, is* 
of a pyroclastic origin. 

An alternation of coarse and finer-grained material, \\ith slight 
indication of bedding, appears to be the general rule, definitely 
stratified beds being rare. Howitt (3) observes that he had only 
noted at one place, near Buchan, a section which .suggested aqueous 
assortment and deposition, which he regarded as of limited extent 
and purely local. Though this appears to be true in the main, in the, 
area under consideration, the outcrops in the southern extremity 
afford an exception, for at Section A, Boggy Creek, and Section D, 
Ironstone Creek, particularly, the character and regularity of the 
bedding are such as to.strongly suggest aqueous deposition. In this 
region also two other exceptional features are worthy of note: the 
beds are highly inclined, and intensely sheared, the latter agency 
having converted the rocks into typical porphyroids. These are best 
developed at Section E, Nowa No-wa railway bridge. The schistose 
character is marked along the Boggy Creek Gorge for nearly a mile 
above the railway bridge, but gradually disappears beyond this. 
The direction of schistosity corresponds with that of the strike of 
the different beds, being in a general N. to N.N.E. direction. Aa 
the course of the stream bed id here about N.W., it is a favourable 
one for exposing a good line of Section. For general and petrologi¬ 
cal description, it wil be convenient to group the rocks as follow :— 

(a) Porphyroids. 

(b) Stratified ash beds. 

(c) T’fachytic and andesitic rocks. 

(d) Acid porphyritic and pyroclastic rocks. 

(e) Ceratophyres. 

(f) Granitic rocks. 

'The FfTTphyrcndB .—^Ihese rocks form a rather striking group, 
for ^eir ^Mstose structure, and often also a sheen or lustre due 
development of sericite give them a distinct lithological 
Their junction with the underlying sediments, presum- 
jyy Appier Ordovician in age (Section E, Boggy Creek), is sharp 
alid UBdonfemmhle. Iliey are ^ain exposed in the bed of Iron- 
^ne Creek (18-2^, and stiH further to the N.E. towards the head 
cif one of the branches of BilPs Creek (below No. 6^. 
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In general these rocks are usually light* in colour, varying from 
light cream to pale green. Sometimes their fragmental character 
can be recognised macroscopically. In Section A, No. 6 specimen 
represents a coarse crushed porphyry breccia, with red jasper shale 
and chloritic inclusions. The mechanical stresses have developed 
a considerable amount of sericite and thin sections show in addi¬ 
tion secondary silicification. The red jasper has the' appearance of 
an altered igneous rock, possibly a diabase or andesite; traces of 
felspar can be recognised, and hematite is disseminated through 
it. Fragments of fine grained acid igneous rocks^ are also present. 

On the other hand, many of the rc^ks of this group have a very 
fine texture, with their original character so altered that even thin 
sections may not give any satisfactory evidence concerning their 
primary nature, but, on the whole, the microscopic examination 
clearly points to the fact that they are dynamically altered acid 
j^orphyrites and ash beds. 

Specimen 1, Boggy Creek, is a bard schistose rock, which in the 
thin section, shows a distinctly fragmental character. There is a 
fine micro-crystalline base of quartz and felspar, in part sericitic, 
and set with irregular fragments of plagioclase and quartz, the 
former predominating. The felspar is probably an oligoclase- 
adbite. Vivid green chlorite is abundant as w^ell as sericite. 

No. 2 is a light grey porphyroid, the thin section showing abun¬ 
dant sericite and no chlorite. Small fragments of plagioclase Ms- 
par are present. 

No. 18, Ironstone Creek, is a sericitic rock of similar type, with 
recognisable granular quartz, but ail trace of the felspar has been 
obliterated- 

No. 19, Ironstone Creek, is a coarse-grained sericitic rock, with 
a definite schistose structure. Occasional plagioclase fragments are 
recognisable, and some chlorite is present. Among the inclusions 
one fragment may represent an altered andesite. The result of in- 
t€*nse stress is well shown. 

A belt of these porphyroids, 10-12 feet wide, in the bed of Boggy 
Creek (No. 63, Map 5), is highly pyritic, and micaceous hematite 
iSs widely distributed, frequently sparsely disseminated and 
associated with red jasper and ordinary quartz, but occasion¬ 
ally moderate outcrops of fairly pure h^atite can be observed. 
More "often, however, tiie ore is highly siliceous and lenticular in 
occurrence. The iron ores, however, are not restricted to the por¬ 
phyroids, but the micaceous variety appears to be the characteri^h^ 
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torm occurring in these rocks, and the stresses to which they have 
• been subjected may have be®n favourable to> the production of the 
naicaceous form of the ferric oxide. 

One feature worthy of some reference, and well shown at Section 
E, is the fact that the porphyroids appear to have been more affected 
by dynamical stresses than the underlying older sediments, consist¬ 
ing of chloritic shales, slates and. quartzitic sandstones. They 
therefore frequently approach typical schists in character, while 
the adjoining older beds still preserve the appearance of normal 
sediments.* It is probafeie, however, that the two series may have 
been subjected simultaneousiy to stresses of the same order of 
naagnitude, but the nature of the mineral composition of the por- 
-phyries and ash beds from which the porphyroids have been derived 
jpaade them more susceptible to the development of new structures 
and mineralogical rearrangement. ' 

Stratified Ash Beds .—These beds are best studied at Section A 
and C, Boggy €r©ek, and at Section D, Ironstone Creek. The 
stratification is regular, with an a&ernation of coarse and fine 
material, tlae dip l>eing at a high angle, westerly in sections A and 
D, and easterly at C. It is well ^known that a sub-aerial deposition of 
jsolctoic*aeh may re^lt in remarkably regular deposition, and in the 
absence thea?efore of definitely aqueous sediments interbedded with 
iha :a^h 'teds lar of the assbeiation ^ foseils in sedimentary material 
with the pyroclaistie, it may not he possible to- decide whether the 
beds in question are really sub-aqueous or not. The fine, purple 
steles, beds b and A, however, resemble very closely true 

^^riants, mi may, iaa fact, be such. No. 16, Section 
C, may be taken as one typical example of the normal bedded ash 
teda, tb^igh the d^reo of eoaraeness naturally varies from bed 
la a light greenish grey granular ix>ck. A 
well tte fragmesatal structure, with abundant 
quMtz, and some tedfaic felspar and magnetite 
in a micro-crystalline base of quartz and felspar, with senne 

p feeds am ^exfoeed more or less co-ntinuously for 
ateiit # a «Mght amount of sehistosity. 

^ In te mm tiiwier the read bri%e. The ool#ur 
Iml bands with 4%ht varia- 

the r^ulaT eharadoir ©f tfee tedding, 
•show a general mmiiarity mineratlo^ 
Sid. ^ ^ a finciy grey n^edk, wMx a little f-ds- 
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par recognisable macroecopicaily. In tMa ^tion tbe base is 
seen to be slightly schistose, and miero-crystyiii^/^Kynsistii^ of 
felspar and quartz, and showing jBoasas ssoondary siiioifeatkm. It is 
set with angular fraginenlts- of triciinic Mi^ar, blowing fine 
repeated twinning after the dibito type, and occasionally tarls*- 
bad twinning also. Extinction nieasur^ents on lae^reral of ihe 
most suitable ^sections indicate that felspar is probably oligo- 
clase-albite. A little seiicite and chlorite are also pre^nt. No. 38 
is somewhat coarser in graia and of a light gre^ colour. The frag¬ 
mental character and. slightly schistose stnicture are revealed in 
the thin section; angular quar^ fragsaients are abundant, also 
altered felspar, and probably some scapolite. Dark, green chlorite 
and calelte are pi^os^ as alteration products, and some fine- 
g^raii:^ fragments probably represent altered shale. 

€toe feature wat^j of meiidfen in connection with the micro- 
iati^c oKsimnatioii of the above rocks is that all the iden^fiable 
ielspar fragBjfeents noted are triciinic. 

Trachytic mid ilndeutic Mocks. — In contrast to the light 
coloured siliceous rocks Just described, another group of darker and 
more basic types is met with in Bc^gy Creek (Specimens 9-14), and 
so far they have not baen traced or recognised’ beyond the r^tricted 
.area, in the region here examined. They occur in definite bands, 
and appear to reprint both elusive and pyrocla^ic beds. Moi^ 
of the rocks of this type are very much altered, and the original 
ferro-magnesian minerals are almost invariably altered to chlorite. 

No. 11 is a fairly typical example of the andesitic type. It is 
a dark rock, with pink felspar pbenocryets. 

Thin section® under the micr<^oope idiow phenocryi^ of triciinic 
felspar, slightly cloudy through decompomtion, of stumpy habit and 
ldth broad twin lamellae. No very satisfactory extinction measure¬ 
ments were obtained, but it may be oligoclase. The ferro-magnesian 
mineral was prol^bly augite, but it is compkstdiy decomposed to 
chlorite. MagEHs^ite is comiron. The base is doudy and altered, 
but small fel^ar laths are abundant in it. The rock is regarded 
as an altered augite-andesite. No. 9 is more altered, showing some 
rserpentinization, and much chlorite. The felspars are abundant 
aM similar in to 11, but are kaolimized and carbonated. 

No. IS hs a dark, dense rock, slightly porphyritk, with patcliee 
-of ired jasp^. The thin section shcpws a dMinet tradiftk structure, 
■with abundant felspar laths in a brownidh deiritrifieii base. 
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The largest felspar phenocrysts are inclined to be of rather stout 
habit, showing somewhat broad twin lamellae, and generally low. 
extinctions, suggesting O'ligoclase. 

- The numerous felspar laths, which bulk most largely in the slide,, 
and show simple twinning, are probably sanidine, as also are a 
number of definitely prismatic forms of intermediate size. Mag¬ 
netite is abundant, but almost all trace of the original ferro-niag- 
nesian mineral has disappeared. Veins and patches of secondary 
quartz and chlorite are present, and one portion of the slide has 
been almost completely silicified, showing the quartz both as a 
mosaic and microcrystalline form stained by patches of hematite 
and some chlorite. 

The rock appears to represent an ixiteresting type of altered 
trachyte or trachytic andesite. 

No. 14 is a dark grey, finely porphyritic rock maeroscopically,. 
but the thin section shows a distinct fragmental structure, with 
abundant angular fragments of triclinic felspar (probably anj 
albite of the type Abj^ An^). Smaller felspar laths are present, 
some of which are triolinic, with low extinctions, and, maybe, oligo- 
clase, also-magnetite and fragments of altered rocks similar to 12^. 
much chloritized. The base is finely granular ip part, due to second¬ 
ary silicification. There are no recognisable original ferro-mag- 
nesian minerals, but chlorite is abundant. The rock probably re¬ 
presents an altered andesitic ash. 

Acid For'phyritic and Fyrocldstic Bochs. —Rocks of this type®' 
are very abundant, and show considerable variety of colour and 
texture. In general a prevailing red to browm colour is most com¬ 
mon, but various shades of green to grey, are .also found. 

Mow strxK^U^e is not common, and was only noted in one place, 
the ri(%e between T'bTree Creek and Yellow Water Holes- 
W.N.W. from Beecher's. ^ 

.. V felspar either as fragments or phenocrysts are usualfy’ 

maoromsopieally, and in thin sections the rocks of thiir 
generally be readily .separated into two groups— 

* 0 definitely, fragmental, representing altered pyro-^ 

quartz-porphyrite type, probablj 
'baring solidified in the ^ures^ or 
. wHeh ' Snore' ’supbrficial niateriaf 

are wdl represented along the Tara Eapge. 
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(i.) Fi^agmental Type ,—Sections of this type show all the larger 
aninerals and inclusions as brokenf and angular fragments, with no 
•embayment. The base is siliceous and finely granular, and among 
vthe larger fragments felspar is often more abundant than quartz, 
and th^e triclinic form distinctly predominates, orthoclase being 
xare. 

The secondary minerals most abundant are chlorite, and occasion¬ 
ally calcite. 

(ii.) Acid Porphyrites {Non-Fragmentcd ).—^The rocks of this type 
Jhave perhaps a higher silica percentage than normal porphyrite, 
and this may in part be due to a certain amount of secondary 
silicification and alteration. 

The fine grained base of the rock is generally affected to some 
extent in this way. All the r^ognisable felspars, however, are domi¬ 
nantly triclinic, orthoclase being more or less rare. 

No>. lOO is a medium grained'porphyritic rock of a r^d brown 
colour. 

In the thin section the phenocrysts have rather irregulail outline, 
the quartz is partly rounded, and occasionally embayed. The fels¬ 
pars are more abundant than quartz, and occasionally have a 
regular prismatic outline, but more often are broken and. irregular. 
Twinning after the albite law prevails, but occasional pericline and 
Carlsbad types are represented. The twin lamellae vary from mode¬ 
rately broad to fine bands. Different kinds of felspars appear there¬ 
fore to be represented. Only a few were satisfactory for ddier- 
snination by extinction angle. These gave readings up to 20 
degrees, and are probably therefore andesine. 

The optical features of several examples suggest anorthoclase, 
:and the chemical analysis further points to some potash felspar, 
which, however, has not been definitely recognised microscopically. 
Magnetite is only moderately abundant. The base is micro- to 
crypto-crystalline, with some evidence of recrystallisation and sili¬ 
cification. Minute laths and fragments of felspars and quartz are 
-scattered through it. 

Chlorite is sparsely distributed through the rock, and calcite is 
present in moderate amount. 

This rock is r^arded as a quarts porphyrite. No. 10b is a green¬ 
ish porphyritic rock, but the chemical analysis corresponds closely 
with that of the previous example. 

The thin section is very similar. Quartz phenocrysts are a little 
more abundant, and Some are beautifully embayed. The felspars 
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sliaw a si*mi!ar range and variety. One example has very minute 
pericline twinning, and may be anorthoclase. 

Iron oxides are’ a little more plentiful; some occur as very minute 
grains abundantly scattered through the rock. Corroded xenoliths 
of both fine grained igneous and altered sedimentary I'ocks are 
moderately numerous. There is an occasional flake of muscovite, 
and little chlorite but no calciteJ* was observed. 

No. 93 may be po^rtion of an agglomerate. It contains numerous 
xenoliths, apparently all of igneous origin. One is an altered ande¬ 
site, the others are red, fine grained felsitic rocks, stained with 
hematite, and showing small, partly kaolinised felspar phenocrysts. 
The rest of the rock is generally similar to the previous examples. 
Seme of the quartz* is rounded, but only slightly embayed. 

No. is a specimen f»om the Dominiom copper mine, now aban¬ 
doned. It is similar in grain, but lighter in colour than the other 
examples described, but on exposure suffers a superficial red dis¬ 
colouration, which appears to be due to the presence of some' car¬ 
bonate of irtm. Otherwise the nainerafe present are similar. A 
little copper pyrites is present in the dump, but as the shaft is full 
of water, nothing could be seen as* to the occurrence of the copper. 

^mrtzBemtdpkyre, —No. 68.—This rock is of medium grain, 
porphyrftib, but ineM'ned to be gyanular in hand specimens, andf 
has a general grey colour. The analysis show a silica percentage of 
very similar to that, of the acid rocks generally of this dis¬ 
trict, but in the alkalies there fs a marked difference in that soda is 
ff.SS and potash only 0,19. 

It is very closely eemparable with certain rooks, described from' 
Mav^atfoii €feek; Foyang, by Howitt (3^), under the names of 
<|ua5te-imoan]^rphjTite and quartz-porphyrite. 

to the tabi? with analysis will show the close resem- 
feiaiiw, ' ‘ ^ 

in reviewing the voicanic rocks of- Tictoria (28, 
iM*), fiiotes Howitt’s anafyses an(f gives some additional re- 
these rocks, describing them as quarfe-ceratophjres. Ee- 
, 'io one example, he says, This rock shows a microcrystal- 

lim j^mOar gHKind mass of quartz ind felspar, with minute*' 
ei* ’ c&iSrjte, tfeplsteir^ profeably amphibole. The poi> 

p^0mA^ ^ an acid v^rite^, Ae^ing Both albite and carlsbad’ 
^|u‘a^' in and ft-'actured Crystals and chlorite 

aiferar ’tes^esiia'-iSoh-mfea.”’ 
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The above descriftioa omK^keLf' desc^iWtb©' fastiifse® 1^, 
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Granite Moch ^,—Only one small oecurrence of granite has* been 
noted in the area induded in the map. It is limited to an exposure 
of a few chains extent along the bed of one of the branches of the 
Tara Creek, No. 9S. On the west it is in contact with the frf^ 
mentol igneous rocks of the Snov^ River Series. No* evidence^ of 
contact alteration of rooks was noted, nor halve any dyke®* 

or offshoots of granitic rocks into them been observed. It is pfob* 
able, therefore,, that the granite is* the older rock. . A much morr 
extonsive outcrop of granite cio^y similar madVeocoptoalfy andP m 
thin sections also, occurs a few miles to thread of Efv#t 
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and the Bairnsdale-Orbost railway line intersects the southern end 
of the mass, showing some good sections^ in one of the cuttings a 
few miles east of Bruthen. The rock is of medium grain and pink 
colour, closely resembling the better known Gabo Island granite, 
with which it is most probably to be correlated genetically. At the 
locality east of Bruthen, the granite intrudes sedimentary rocks, 
presumably of Upper Ordovician age. 

There is, therefore, no opportunity to study the relationship to 
the volcanic rocks of the Snowy River Series. 

Another occurrence lies to the east of the Tara Range in the vicin¬ 
ity of the now deserted district of Bete Bolong. The granite here 
takes the form of tvro elongate elliptical masses more or less parallel, 
with their longer axes striking north easterly across the Snowy 
River. The surrounding rocks are entirely sedimentary, again pre¬ 
sumably Upper Ordovician. This area was only very hurriedly 
visited, at one place on the western margin. Two typed were noted, 
one a fine grained aplitic variety, and the other a distinctly horn- 
blendic form without the prevailing pink colour of the types previ¬ 
ously mentioned. Distinct contact alteration is shown in the sedi¬ 
ments in the vicinity, characteristic hornfels being common. As 
the area examined at Bete Bolong was very limited, it is impossible 
to say whether or not the position seen is typical^ of the whole of 
the area. 

Thin sections of the granite from all the above localities 'were 
examined. 

No. 08, Tara Range, and that from near Bruthen, most nearly 
ressemble each other, but hornblende is most abundant in the Bete 
Bolong example. 

.Thoy all a^ee in^ having at least three types of felspar—ortho- 
dase and two triclinic forms; much of the felspar is partly kaolin- 
and, theirefore, unsuitable for determining accurately the rela¬ 
tive proportions, biit approximately the monoclinic and tri- 
lorms appear to be about equal in amount. One triclinic 
is Well soncd "with moderately broad twinning, while a less 
type has exceptionally hne twinning, often of the pericline 
end, with undulose eadjinction, indicating probably anortho- 
mineral is sparsely represented in No. 
type. It is,partly chloritized, but in the 
^ and in the latter it appears to be a 

Motite. No ^alys^ have been made of these rocks, 
it ^s ;p^d)al)Ie tihait they.would correspond fairjy closely vrith 
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-that of Gabo Island, falling therefore into the group of Victorian 
alkali granites in contrast to the more calcic type of the grano- 
•diorites. An analysis of the Gabo Island granite is included in the 
table for general comparison with those of the quartz-porphyrites 
of the Tara Range/ and the similarity chemically is v^y, note¬ 
worthy. 

With regard to the Snowy River Porphyries generally, much more 
field work com^bined with chemical and petrological research is 
necessary before any satisfactory conclusions and generalisations 
*can bei made concerning many interesting petrological problems in 
this area. It is a region which offers splendid scope for future 
research, and it is perhaps remarkable, as Professor Skeats has 
already observed, that the late Dr. Howitt having done such valu¬ 
able preliminary -work in this series, never returned to it. For¬ 
tunately, the collection of his rocks and thin slices, together with 
his field notes, are in the possession of the University of Melbourne, 
.and it has been of considerable help in connection with certain petro¬ 
logical points, to be able to compare my own slides with some of 
those of Howitt’s from adjacent areas. 

. It is clear, however, that compared with the very careful detailed 
work, both chemical and petrological, given by Howitt to such areas 
as Noyang, Swift’s Creek, Omeo, etc., this region received very 
.■scanty petrological attention, and most of the slides would seem 
to be among some of his very earliest work in this direction, and 
are often too thick or too much altered for, very satisfactory deter- 
*mi nation. 

One of the most interesting points, brought out as my own petro¬ 
logical study of these rocks proceeded, was the predominance of 
triclinic felspar among the phenocrysts of the acid porphyritic 
rocks, especially as Howitt had emphasised the reverse, namely, that 
monoclinic felspars prevailed. On referring, therefore, tq the par¬ 
ticular slides, which he had mentioned in this connection, it was 
clear that these early determinations of his required some correction 
and qualification for all the identifiable phenocrysts were certainly 
plagioclase. On account, however, of the decomposed state of the 
rock, some of the felspars were too kaolinized for determination. An 
important point, therefore, is raised, as to whether this feature con¬ 
cerning the felspars applies to the porphyries of this series as a 
whole. If so, then it may be possible to distinguish petrologically 
between these and certain other porphyries, macroscopically similar, 
ibut belonging to the Upper Palaeozoic of the Wellington Series. 
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Sere again, however, many more sections require to be examined^ 
m order to determine whether- in their case, as it would seem to* 
be, the orthockse felspar predominates. 

Chemical Ohmraeter^ muh PBtrographical Mdationships .—Only a’ 
few analyses^ are available, and from a limited area. These are alh 
of the acid rocks; none have yet been made of the andesitic types. 

Making' use of the instructive variation tables given by Summers^ 
(^, Fig, 3; p. 270), it iaseen that the important types^ of Devonian^ 
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igneous- rocks, plutonic and eonfbtnn elosely to tlie gmp^is* 

with the Dacites at the least acid end, and the g*ranites‘ of €i»ab®v 
Woolamai, etc., at the other end. 

The quartz porphyrites of the Tara Eange ape foHiwi to* occupy a. 
position corresponding very closely wiUp oi the Gabo Island 
granite, and as has he« sito.wa< petr^arap^fealiy, M is with a granite* 
of this type that they to* he asseeiailed. 

It would appear, therefore, that the acid rocks of the Snowy River 
bdiing^ to* em a^ali pm^ime*, m eomtumt; to the acid 
suJbo-alfeaK* prae^dtEise, tm wikkii dasite- and gramo-^torites belong,, 
biyt aM mm^rma^ im m vairiatiojig curve. 

It hilt liirhhe^* inter consider the position and rei^ 

h«et these peehs are much al^ed and de- 
^<k sm na* speeknems sntlallle lor analysis have been 

oh^ned. 

^ hi wori^r oi note that porphyries and ihyolites of the 
WeikiigtoM Series form ^am a mops acid series than those oi ther 
Sm&wy Mvet- 
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Economic Minerals ,—The following minerals are known to occur 
An the rocks of this region :— 

1. Gold- 

2. Copper Pyrites. 

3. Argentiferous Galena. 

4. Iron minerals (Hematite and/ Limonite). 

5. Manganese Minerals (Pyrolusite, etc.) 

6. Barytes. 

Most of the mining has been done.in connection with gold. With 
.most of the others only a few shallow excavations, with an occasional 
.shaft have been opened up. Very little can be said with regard 
•either to their geological occurrence or economic possibilities, for 
the reason that most of the shafts are inaccessible, and in other cases 
ithe opening up has been far too limited to enable any reliable 
^opinion to be formed. 

The position of these occurrences is shown on the map. Hematite 
would appear to be chiefly if not entirely restricted to the ** SnO'Wy 
Eiver Porphyries. Two forms have been noted, a micaceous 
variety, widely distributed in the southern portions, and a mas- 
.-sive hematite. The largest outcrop of this nature was at locality 
Fe 20, about six and a quarter miles north from Nowa Nowa. 

Analyses of some of these ores are given in some of the Annual 
Bepo-rts of the Mines Department, some of them indicating ore of 
.good quality, but insuiSBcient work appears to have been done to 
^determine even approximatdy the quantity of ore available. The 
.same observation holds with regard to the manganese ores. These 
*occur at the horthorn end of this region (Loc.. M, Specimen 1*04), 
.and are at the junction of the porphyry, with the overlying lime¬ 
stone series, and from the material exposed in the dump it would 
^appear that they occur in the calcareous and ferruginous shales 
;aa^Qciated with that ^ries. 

’ Baryta widely distributed in the porphyry, and is very com- 
anon in ^ hills close to Beechers, Canni Creek, where there are a 
'tew shallow excavations. Most of it is iron-stained, hut some good 
white material can be seen at Ba 11. (Specimens 13 and 74.) A 
•small open cut here show® an irregular occurrence of Barite in 
Ihin wiB and masses replacing the decomposed porphyry. 

gjadena occurs both in the limestone series and in 
• p^phyry. Some prospecting work was' in progress at the 

Tara tirbwn^^^ during Sbe time of my visit, where there appeared 
'to be a W^-defined Assure lode traversing dcscomposed felsitic rocks 
fln a direetten. 
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Locality’ A, 19.—^Yellow Water Holes Creek is the position of the* 
long-abandoned '' Good Hope Silver Mine/' The shaft here pene¬ 
trates calcareous fossiliferous middle Devonian shales. 

Middle Devonietn. 

The Limestone Series.—Very little time v'as devoted to this 
series. An important area, however, composed of these rocks, occurs, 
in the northern portion of this region, and is continuous with that 
in the vicinty of Buchan. The general features of these rocks have- 
been well described by Howitt (3, 4 and 5), and the age is definitely 
fixed by the fossils as Middle Devonian. 

Associated with the limestones are calcareous shales, and tha- 
whole’series is in general gently folded, though some instances o£ 
high dip are to be noted. Howitt described these limestones as^ 
being laid down in troughs and basins in the Snowy Eiver Porphy¬ 
ries, into which they have in many cases been further let down by 
trough faults. General erosion of the present cycle, and probably 
also that of an earlier period acting unequally o-n the limestones^ 
and surrounding porphyries has resulted partially in developing, 
important basins, more or less conciding in position with some o-f 
those of Palaeozoic times in which the Middle Devonian limestones 
were laid down. Twn basins of these types occur in this region.. 
One is the wide, fiat valley of the Ti Tree Creek, surrounded by 
ridges of porphyry and older rocks, save on the northern side, and 
the other is-a narrower valley; to the west, that of the Yellow 
Water Holes Creek. 

It is interesting to note that small residual Devonian lime^one 
occurrences outcrop in both these valleys partly buried beneath 
gravels sands and clay of late Kainozoic age. Th^ are represented' 
in Section 9. The trough faulting is assumed as probable from* 
general considerations. 

It is on the southern end of the large limestone area on a branch* 
of the Tara Creek, in Mr. A. McEae's property, that the new Com¬ 
monwealth Marble Quarry is situated. 

Kainozoic. 

These deposits are of considerable interest in" that they thro-w 
some light on physiographieal cycles preceding the present one. 
Tlieir features will only be briefly referred to here. They are* 
broadly divisable into three groups— 

(a) A lower series of marine beds, 

(b) An upper series of fluviatile beds, 

(c) Basalt. 
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Both (a) and (b) are to be seen in jsonie fine 'sections in the eut- 
d;ing of the new Bairnsdale-Orbost railway line. 

The Marine beds so far noted consist of cream .coloured sandy 
limestones and marls similar to the Bairnsdale Series, ,and probably 
Jaiijukian in age. These deposits can bo traced from the coast to 
the head of Lake Tyers, where they are ferruginous, but further 
south along the lake cliffs the characteristic limestones are well 
developed. Several small outcrops are exposed in the railway line 
between Nowa Kowa and the Snowy Eiver. But it is at the latter 
locality along the cliffs overlooking the river flats from the western 
.side, that the finest sections are exposed. The railway cuttings here 
reveal cream coloured horizontally bedded limestones underlying 
heavy fiuviatile gravels and beds of water-worn boulders., 

The various sections have not been closely studied in order to 
-determine whether or not the later marine beds of Kalimnan age are 
represented, but there are some coarsely bedded ferruginous grits, 
probably of shallow water marine origin, which may belong to this 
series. They appear to he unconformahly overlaid by the later 
fuviatile beds. . 

So far as is known, all the marine beds in this region occur at 
less than 200 feet above sea level, and do not extend inland more 
than about twelve miles in a straight line from the coast. This 
limit approximately marks the position of the early Kainozoic coast 
line, and corresponds clc®ely to the southern margin of the High¬ 
lands in this region. 

FlumatiU Deposits. —These Overlie the uppermost marine beds, 
and are therefore late Kainozoic, but as no fossils'have been 
•found in them, their age cannot he definitely fixed. They are gene¬ 
rally regarded, however, on physiographical grounds as represent¬ 
ing, an important Pleistocene cycle of erosion. It is almost certain 
'though, that some of’these deposits are older, particularly those 
occupy ancient drainage lines in the Highlands, beneath lava 
’"por^ of bassSt. In general, however, most of these'fiuviatile deposits 
may pisobaHy ^fely be r^arded as Pleistocene. 

They form an extensive supeifeial sheet of material, ranging 
fine gravels and samiy ckys to deposits of Large water-worn 
heuWem, the latter providing a very interestiiag miscellaneous ool- 
# igi^ns and aedimentery rocks, among which various 
Idnda of porphyries are abundant. They range in height from 
fi^y to several hundred Jeefe ajieve the present river beds, and are 
found riemg in the portaega od the hi^hlaads to at least 

^800 feei above sea level. ^ 
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They .are to be cotrreiated with a very general period of great 
:fiuviatile activity in Pleigtocene times in Australia. 

Immediately to the west of the Tara Range in the northern part 
of Map 4, there is an extensive basin drained partly to the south 
by Ti-Tree Creek, and to the north into the Buchan River, by the 
Tara Creek. (See Block Diagram, Ko. 10.) Remains of a partly- 
denuded sheet of Upper Kainozoic sands, gritsr and gravels are here 
preserved at altitudes rising to about 800 feet above sea level, and 
resting on a floor varying from Ordovician sediments to Devonian 
porphyry and limestone. 

In general, however, they would appear to have flUed in a basin 
.cor 2 *esponding in position to an ancient Devonian one, in which 
the Middle Devonian limestones were laid down, almost entirely 
burying them. Erosion of the present cycle has again partly laid 
bare the limestones, especially in the basin of the Tara Creek. 

Basalt .—This rock has been observed only in the north¬ 
western oo'rner of this region, in the vicinity of South Buchan, 
while passing along the coach road to Buchan, but its extent and 
■character have not been observed. It is most probably to be corre¬ 
lated, with the basalt referred to by Howitt, as occurring at Oelan- 
tipy and the Buchan River, further north, and classed by him as 

Newer Volcanic. 

Palaeozoic Earth History. 

From Hie descriptive sections now concluded, dealing with two 
widely separated areas in" Cippsiand, which, however, are but very 
small fragments of the whole region, it will be seen that Hie Palaeozoic 
'history provides a long succession of events, full of interesting 
esfcrBCtural, petrol^ical, and other problems about which, however, 
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our knowledge is so fragmentary that at the best, our ideas can only' 
be largely conjectural. It may, nevertheless, be stimulating to fur¬ 
ther research to attempt to formulate some picture of the earth, 
history of this ancient era. 

It will be seen that the same area along the Mansfield-Wellington 
belt, marks the site successively of marine deposition in Upper 
Cambrian, Upper Ordovician and Silurian times, with probable 
intervening periods of sub-aerial denudation. The Cambrian rocks^ 
also indicate contemporaneous volcanic action of a basic nature, the' 
extent of which is unknown. Devonian times were ushered in with* 
the outbreak of great igneous activity, the greatest volcanic period 
of Palaeozoic times in this part of Australia. Rocks of this age, 
however, are better developed in certain other parts of Victoria. 
This region was then mainly a land area, for the volcanic accumu¬ 
lations appear to have been almost entirely sub-aerial. Whether 
marine conditions supervened here as they did along the Snowy 
River belt is not known, for no Middle Devonian limestones have yet 
been recognised, but in late Devonian or early Lower Carboniferous' 
times, a large trough, at least 100 miles long and possibly fifty 
miles wide was developed and occupied by a fresh water lake. The 
early lacustrine sedimentation which was thus initiated was accom¬ 
panied in its early stage by energetic volcanic activity, both' effusive^ 
and explosive, and of a highly acidic nature. Long after this- 
rhyolitic o-utburst had ceased, and as deposition proceeded, there 
were successive outpourings of basic lavas,* mostly of no gi'eat thick¬ 
ness, and these in turn became covered with later sediments belong¬ 
ing to the same period. 

The subc^lon along the Snowy River is less complete. No Cam¬ 
brian, Silurian, or Lower Carboniferous sediments are known, but 
the volcanic accumulations of Lower Devonian times indicate very 
great igneous activity, which was succeeded by marine invasion in 
Middle Devonian into basins and troughs in the Snowy River’ 
Porphyries 

recorded in these zones implies a sequence of powerful 
of Various kinds to be discussed later. Even a’ 
lodk the geojogicaj'map of Victoria reveals a general sub- 
^ the Palaecesoio formations,, with a prevailing northly 
investigation indicate that certain belts- 
therefore implying zones of greater 
movements, also in some cases, 
have been periodically repeated. It has beem 
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sHown that the Mansfield-Wellington belt has had a particularly 
varied history, and it contrasts strongly vrith the belt to the east, 
which is almost entirely Upper Ordovician, and which we may call 
the Bargo-Ovens zone. To the west, on the other hand, the 
rocks are chiefly Silurian, overlying Upper Ordovician. With 
regard to the eastern limits of this area, it is perhaps significant 
that it corresponds closely with the Cambrian outcrop in the Wel¬ 
lington district, and also the Howqua-Mansfield and Bookie locali¬ 
ties farther north, in the vicinity of which rocks doubtfully re¬ 
ferred to as the Heathootian Series occur; while on the western side- 
forming the boundary in part, between a Lower Ordovician region 
to the west, there is the important Mt. William-Coibinabbin line 
of Heathcotian rocks. These boundaries, or geological frontiers, 
may, therefore, represent certain critical lines in the past earth 
history, alo-ng which the struggle for mastery between conflicting 
earth forces has been repeatedly renewed and fo«ught out. 

Successive Distrihutioii of Land and Wafer. 

In considering the piobable distribution of land and water 
throughout Palaeozoic times, we can only be guided by the known- 
outcrops of the various formations, and fresh discoveries at any 
time are liable to modify our views, but the sub-parallel arrange¬ 
ment and the restriction of particular formations to certain belts- 
or areas strongly suggest a successive alternation o-f land and 
water, which might be brought about by a long continued progres¬ 
sive wave-like undulation of the earth’s crust. 

If we consider a succession of east and west sections through Vic¬ 
toria during the Palaeozoic history, representing them diagram- 
matkallj to shew the relative position of land and water, certain 
interesting feature are brought out. (Diagram No. IL) 

With regard to the Cambrian time**, our knowledge is far too 
fragmentary to enable us to form any reliable conception of the area 
of the sea of that period, but the pre-Cambrian rocks of Western 
Victoria may have formed the western limit, while on the east it 
may have been the belt of crystalline rocks of the Omeo zone, 
there is some doubt., as to whether these rocks are really Archaean- 
or altered Ordovician. 

At any rate, a probable view that seems reasonable would repre- 
a wide Cambrian sea, occupying the greater part of the now 
dry land of Victoria, with ancient land masses in the east and the* 
west (Diagram No. 11, Fig. 1), ' 

Practically all the Cambrian rocks of Victoria so far known repre¬ 
sent accumulations of submarine volcanic material of the nature of 
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"basic laras and tuffs, the latter often admixed in part with fine 
normal sediment. The nature of the deposits, while not suggesting 
specially deep-water conditions, would favour the view that they 
accumulated over a sea floor at some distance from a shore line. 
’The cherts and tuffs are of a uniform and fine nature, possessing 
none of the special features expected in those deposited under lit- 
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“feral conditions. The advent of Ord.ovician 4 times does not appear 
ie marked by any break-in deposition, but the sediments,^ 

'^ill of a fine uniform nature, became more normal, for submarine 
volcanic activity had come to an end. The distribution of land 
a^d water remained much the same, and the succession on the whole, 
iHe^ore, is probaMjr a conformable one, but local gaps in the 
re^rd appear to dfeur, notaMj in the Wellington area, where 
Upper Cambrian is in Sofitact with Upper Ordovician. Elsewhere 
—as at Iianceield and Beathoote—^it is impossible to determine 
closrf^y where Cambrian ends and Ordovician begins. 
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The existing geological map^ of Victoria shows a striking restric¬ 
tion of Lo.wer Ordovician rocks to a region lying to the west of a 
line approximating to the meridian of Melbourne, which would sug- 
,gest an important contraction of the sea ‘at the close of Cambrian 
times. Later investigations, however, indicate that this is more 
apparent than real. 

Prof. Skeats (40) has shown that a large area in the Mornington 
Peninsula, originally regarded as Silurian, must now be included 
in thej Lower Ordovician. 

Several inliers of Lower Ordovician rocks are now known in the 
Leart of the Silurian region as far east as the Mansfield district, 
.approximately ninety miles to the east of the Melbourne meridian, 
.and as very large tracts of the mountainous country in the eastern 
highlands of Victoria are very imperfectly explored geologically, it 
is probable that other occurrences may be revealed in the future. 
It is unsafe, therefore, in the light of our imperfect knowledge to 
^generalise too positively on the distribution of land and water in 
early Palaeozoic times. In general, however, it would appear that 
there was a progressive restriction of the marine basin through 
Lower Palaeozoic to the close of Silurian. 

In the sections therefore (Diagram. 11), the relative position and 
extent of the successive basins are merely represented tentatively, 
:summarising our existing knowledge of the palaeogeography of this 
1^5 on. 

In Upper Ordovician times a marked narrowing of the Palaeo- 
■zoic basin appears to have taken place, for no Upper Ordovician 
rocks have yet been found to the west of the Melbourne meridian. 
The sea may have then occupied two basins partly separated by the 
Omeo crystalline belt. (Diagram, 11, Fig. 3.) 

The next event was again a considerable restriction of marine 
■area, drawing the Silurian Sea into a' central basin corresponding 
to the western part of the Upper Ordovician Sea. It is not clear 
whether complete land conditions intervened before the Silurian 
Sea reoccupied the site of the western portion of that of the Upper 
Ordovician. The evidence of uncoformability is not conclusive 
everywhere. (Diagram 11, Fig. 4.) The advent of Lower Devonian 
times was marked by the disappearance of marine conditions alto¬ 
gether, and the outbreak of extensive terrestrial volcanic activity, 
accompanied also by widespread plutonic disturbances and earth 
movements. The dacites, porphyrites, granodiorites, and Snowy 
Hiver Series/^ and possibly also the normal granites belong to this 
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period. Tlie &e.a never again tranagres&ed in Palaeoaoic times to* 
the extent -of the early marine basins. .(D'iag?:*.am 11, Fig. 5.) In. 
Middle Devonian times, the last marine deposits were termed in the 
restricted basins -or troughs in Eastern Victoria, which were de¬ 
pressed .below seta level, and were partly filled by limestone and cal¬ 
careous shales. 

The region of the depression coincided closely with that occupied 
by the volcanic *zone of the Snowy Riyer Series (Diagram 11, Fig. 
6). The conditions of late Devonian and early Carboniferous were 
essentially terrestidal, but were accompanied by the development of 
several lacustrine basins, the greatest of which was the great Mans- 
field-Wellington trough, .and as previously indicated, the early, sedi¬ 
mentation was accompanied by rhyo-litic elusions, and, later, by 
basic lava flows. (Diagram 11, Fig. 7.) 

Types of Earth Movements. 

The general trend of all these Palaeozoic basins appears to have 
been northerly, and the type of crust movement which most rea^soa^ 
ably explains the succession of basins, parallel, but laterally shifted 
or restricted, is the conception of a slow wave-like undulation of the- 
earth^s crust, the basin being recii^rocal feature of the adjacent 
land mass. It is possible to picture a prolonged progres¬ 
sive movement of this type to proceed with or without marked 
compressional or tangential movement. In the first case, the beds- 
of each successive formation would become highly folded, and in 
the latter only slightly so. The idea does not preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of periodsi of a much augmented rate, with important 
fractures and displacements, 

Aji alternative view would be to consider the formation of a suc¬ 
cession of basins such as here described, as being due mainly to the* 
dBSerential movement of great blocks or earth segments along fault 
planes, seriain areas being alternately lifteej. and lowered. The* 
wMe i^ruefcure of itie Palaeozoic rocks, however, favours the first 
view, but it does not exclude the possibility and even the .probability 
of k certain amount ,of faulting and block movement as well., ajidT 
ii wocid seem ^at as the Palaeozoic era drew to a cjose, after the* 
l^evonian (M>nvulsion, though the fol^ movement still pre- 
deminafed, that of the Hock type became inor.e pronounced, and’ 
^revaiieS thron^iout Mesozoic and Kainozoic times, 
r^ional distribution of calcic and alkali igneous rock is* 
definlMj related to Md and fkult movement respectively as Harkeir 
has contended,’ t!^n in areas wbei*e both th^ types may have acted* 
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^either successively or simultaneously, it would he reasonable to ex¬ 
pect complex and apparently anomalous results ■with regard to the 
associated igneous activity. Summers (33) has reviewed the rela- 
tion^ips of igneous rocks to earth movements in Victoria, and has 
-opened up an extremely interesting, but very debatable subject. 
He has,, however, shown that it is impossible to apply Harker’s 
.generalisation. It is practically certain that if the various geologists 
who are sufficiently familiar with the local geology were to attempt 
to make out a picture of the Palaeozoic history with special refer¬ 
ence to the associated earth movements, they would differ consider- 
.ably in important details. One or two events, however, stand ouh 
very clearly, and it is probable that all w’ould agree with the view 
that the opening of the Devonian ep<x*h was marked by most ener¬ 
getic earth folding, which intensely crumpled all the already folded 
pre-existing formations. 

As Summers pointed out, the dominant mo’^ement was of the 
pacific type along north and south fold lines, but was it accom¬ 
panied by great volcanic and'plutonic activity, as has generally 
been belie'^cd? It -would rather appear that the igneous phase, 
though related with this great crustal disturbance, lagged behind 
. somewhat, othesi’wise, we might re^nably expect to find a definite 
linear arrangement or. relationship of the igneous rocks, with some 
of the major fold' lines. This is- far from the general rule, how- 
fever, in fact it is only in the case of the Snowy Eiver Porphyries ” 
that a meridional arrangement m apparent. A1 the other occur¬ 
rences- appear to be distributed in a Terj irregular manner. Fur¬ 
ther, the volcanic deposits would appear to rest unoonformably on 
the upturned edges of the older rocks. It appears to be the excep^- 
tion- tka^ the a^r beds are intensely folded with the older beds. 

Summers (33) has also diseu^ed the question* of the Seathcotian 
‘diabases and earth movement, and favours the idea that the basiu 
eruptions and submarine tuffs of the Heathcotian Series are more 
-easily explained as accompanying fault action rather than fold’- 
movement. It must be admitted, liowever, thslt the evidence is very 
scanty and indefinite, and is open to be int^preted in either wa-y. 
The area exposed is far too limited, and the structure too imperfectly 
known to enable any satisfactory criticism to be made. 

The Gmnite Baiholiths and their Eetafton to PaMeotoie Structure, 

No account of Falaeozoic history would Be complete witlmut 
some special reference to the abundant granite masses which pene- 
:trate the" tower Palaeozoic sediments. 
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Petrologically, they fall into two groups—(1) the sub-alkali group 
of granodiorites, (2) the group of alkaline granites. Regarding 
their age, they are here on petrological, grounds all considered as^ 
Lower Devonian, but the alkaline granites have been sometimes- 
referred to as probably o<lder, mainly because they have nowhere 
yet been noted intruding Silurian sediments. All attempts so far 
to correlate the occurrence and distribution of these rocks with, 
definite structure lines have been unsatisfactory. 

The various masses are very irregular, both with regard to out¬ 
line and distribution. When elongate or elliptical in shape, their 
longer axes just as often as not, are at right angles to the fold lines^ 
of the ancient rocks. Their contacts have not been exhaustively 
examined, but in many of the important instances they truncate* 
the strata they invade, and no satisfactory linear or other distribu¬ 
tion of the various outcrops has been recognised. 

Professor Gregory, in his Geography of Victoria (34), attempted 
to link up certain granite masses to form the roots of what he* 
teiuned the Primitive Mountain Chain, having a general east-north¬ 
east trend; and a still more fragmentary line to the south, more or 
less parallel, he named the Bunurong Range. 

The grouping of the granite areas in this way appears to have* 
little to support it, even from a linear arrangement, and far less- 
from any structural consideration, as T. S. Hart has already 
pointed out (35). 

Howitt (32) long ago recognised the importance of the factor of 
the assimilation of sediment and other rocks by a plutonic magma, 
a view' which has received special emphasis and elaboration more* 
recently By Daly. 

This idea has received some support wdth regard to Victorian 
granite and allied rocks, from the observations of Howitt (32), Hart 
(3S), Skeats and Summers (27), and Junner (38). 

The peiferological evidence in support of the idea is still very 
^a®|ty, But' atructurally and otherwise it seems to provide the best 
€smimp&m mi the great development of granite batholiths and their 
in Victoria. 

JPifch Alotip Aniiclvfhfd Line^, 

Biis ^rucMtal feature is one of great importance in the con¬ 
juration oi Pafc^ozoic geology in Victoria. Every area that has^ 
€l(^y judied has emphasised the importance of its bearing 
on tie ^ructure, and it frequently also demands careful 

consideration in oonnection with the development, of mining opera- 
Moas OB the gold fields.’ Thm systematic work of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey has ad^d much to our knowledge concerning this feature in? 
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practically all the important goldfidds, but little is known with re¬ 
gard to it in most other regions. 

There are various questions which arise when it is made a subject 
for careful consideration, and two of these perhaps, stand upper¬ 
most— 

(1) Ihe age or geological epoch, when it was impressed upon 

the Palaeozoic formation. 

(2) The dominant factor or factors contributing to its develop¬ 

ment. 

Very few opinions have been expressed concerning this subject. 

The late Dr. T. S. Hall (39) apparently associated its development 
with the movements which led to the uplifting of the existing high¬ 
lands and formation of the Main Divide. This would imply a very 
late Kainozoic age. Its direction, however, appears to be too in¬ 
consistent and variable to be associated fundamentally with a move¬ 
ment which was essentially that of block movement. 

T.S. Hart (35) has discussed the question and suggests a number 
of probable causes which are worth tabulating :— 

(1) The making and dying away of individual folds. 

(2) Local disturbances as a fault affecting a small area. 

(3) Varying intensity of folding from place to place. 

(4.) Transverse folding, simultaneous or subsequent to the main 

folding. 

(5) Settlement of an imperfectly supported area over an invad¬ 

ing granite. 

(6) Subsequent tilting or transverse warping of folded blocks. 

The above factors are all clearly competent to produce the results 

under discussion, and when it is considered that they may all have 
repeatedly contributed towards this end through past geological his¬ 
tory, it becomes a complex problem to endeavour to apply anything 
approaching a definite statement with regard to its age and 
origin. 

Hart, however, would apparently restrict the main period of 
development to Palaeozoic times, and this is a viewJ most consistent 
with general tectonic considerations. It is unsafe to lay down any 
hard and fast conclusions with regard to this feature generally; each 
area will have to be considered carefully in detail with due regard 
to local and general tectonic disturbances, but one cannot help 
being impressed with the possible favourable conditions produced 
by the great batholithic disturbajmes of Devonian times, especially 
if Daly's conception of magmatic stoping and associated down- 
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'warpisBg* of overlying areas- be regarded; as the most favoura-ble ex¬ 
planation of the mechanism of such an important petrogenic phase 
in ea^th history, 

TJhe Relation of the Byhe Rocke and Quartz Reefs to Structure 
and Earth Movements. 

It has long been r-ecognised in Victoria that many of the impor¬ 
tant gold-bearing reefs can be grouped along certain more or less 
parallel zones, -with a northerly trend, and separated by other belts 
of non-productive reefs or marked by the absence of reefs alto¬ 
gether. Most of the Victorian, reefs (excepting the Bendigo and 
Castleanaine fields) occupy definite fissures, or are associated with 
igneous dykes which have intruded fracture lines. The bearing of 
these occurrences in general is northerly, parallel with axial lines 
of folding. 

The age of the great reef formation is generally believed to have 
been Devonian, and genetically associated with the granitic intru¬ 
sions of that epoch. 

One belt in particular, is worthy of mention, illustrating very 
well the features above mentioned; namely, the Walhalla-Woods 
Point Zone. The-prevalence of dykes, frequently of a diorite type, 
and auriferous reefs along this zone; is in contrast to their absence 
in the* 0 euntry to the west and! east. Other such instances might be 
mentioned. There are also non-auriferous zones, where fractures, 
fauks 03? dykes are comjinon., about which, however, little is known 
with regard to their age and distribution. Many of these may not 
be Pa*laieo®oic» and these are therefore not included in the present 

Ik apgeiar' fjrem the consideration of the above that one 

oi. the- gieat^ Bevonian tectonic and igneous disturbance 
expre^ion im the development of lines of fracture, with a 
norih^y alc^ certain zones, and their infiilling 

yiith igneous dykes and quartz reefs. The geological study off these 
haa an. im not revealed ajiything to suggest that these frac- 
, bo a^ardedt pisytes oi great difiea'eatial mwement 

. i»po#tan4’eaEtfe* bloeke or- segments were dis- 

a|^ar rather no iniiieate zones of tension 
Wding and ba^lto*- 

IPlic dfeat .period. 

of MbOy Mum 

iheoalyr oTO^when© the' Ofcctnr- 
.fea® 'dyhea oi^^the kfeevonii^ 
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period, eorresponde closely '9?i±h. the ^neral direction of the Palaeo¬ 
zoic trend lines. This arrangenient led Howitt. to postulate the 
idea that the volcanoes of this epoch were disposed along a meri¬ 
dional fissure, and though the actual position of the si^es of these 
ancient volcanic vents still remains to be located, the view certainly 
ofiers the most probable explanation of the features as a whole. 

This zone would appear also* to have been successively fractured 
at later periods: The occurrence of the iron ores appears to- be asso¬ 
ciated with one of these lines. The marked shearing re¬ 
sulting in the production of porphyroids is another phase, and 
the origin of the basins in which the limestonos' occur, though per- 
haps referable mainly to warping and erosion, may possibly be asso¬ 
ciated also with some trough faulting. Howitt has also referred to 
certain persistent features along the eastern side of the Snowy 
River Porphyries, coinciding with tlie valley of the Snowy River, 
suggesting the existence of a powerful meridional fault. Other 
parallel faults coinciding with the Limestone Creek and Buchan 
River are also suggested. (3, p. 189.) 

The age, however, of these fault and fracture lines, and, in fact, 
their exact position also, is vei'v indefinite. Some may be post- 
Pakeozoic, and it is even probable* that if not originating in Kaino- 
zoic timesy the plateau building period that produced^ the existing 
higWande haa caused^ I'^ewed movement along some of these major 
faultev 

The undulations and' gentle folding of the Middle Devonian lime- 
stones' that the fold movement, thou^i less' intense than in 
earlier times, still continued, and the same feature is shown by the 
^ucttoe of the Upper’ Palaeozoic i*ocks of the Wellington reg^n. 

Summaf»y. 

The principal feature to be emphasised as a result of the con- 
rsideration of the areas under discussion may be briefly enumerated 
.as follows.— 

1. Wellington Dktriet. 

(1) The general structure of the Wellington-Dolodrook region 

is anticHnar, passing from a broad; simple fold in the 
case* of the uppermost rocks to^ complex repeated folding 
in iftie case of the underlying old rocks. 

(2) The periods of folding have been renewed from time to time, 

possibly on four succe^ive occasions, but the^ trend of all 
the fold lines has persisted in a toleralify constant direc¬ 
tion, varying between north-west and nortji^north-west. 
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(3) Denudation of the existing cycle has developed to such an 

extent that a complex inlier is exposed, consisting of 
a coi'e of Cambrian rocks enveloped successively by” 
Upper Ordovician, Silurian and Upper Palaeozoic sedi¬ 
ments. 

(4) The Upper Palaeozoic strata are of lacustrine origin, and* 

those of the other periods are marine. The Cambrian 
limestones have yfelded a definite series of trilobites, and 
are interbedded in basic tuffs. The Upper Ordovician 
rocks are black slates, chertified in part, and they con¬ 
tain abundant typical graptolites. The Silurian rocks^- 
have so far only yielded crinoid remains. 

(5) Igneous activity is represented in two and probably three, 

distinct periods if we consider the district as a whole, in¬ 
cluding the Upper Palaeozoic rocks as far as Mansfield. 
The Cambrian series contains a pre-Upper Cambrian ser¬ 
pentine, with chromite and corundum derived from peri- 
dotite and pyroxenite rocks, and the Upper Cambrian- 
contains basic tuffs. Volcanic rocks of the nature of por- 
phyrites allied to dacites occur in the King River Valley, 
and others, mainly of an andesitic nature, on Fullarton^s-. 
Spur, in the Macallister Valley. These are probably 
Lower Devonian. The basal portions of the Upper 
Palaeozoic (Lower Carboniferous), contain thick beds of' 
rhyolite,, and acid pyroclastic deposits. Higher up in 
the series there is a succession of basaltic flows (mela- 
phyres) interbedded with the sediments. 

(6) Special structural features are noted along the Macallister* 

valley, where the Upper Palaeozoic rocks, normally dip¬ 
ping at a low angle, are here frequently highly inclined, 
and an important fault line is recognised, approximating* 
in position to that of the Macallister Valley, and bear¬ 
ing, therefore, in a .N.N.W. direction. 

2L cf Nowa Nma. 

(i)*Tlie ejhcrts a|3^d jaspers of the region have been examined" 
with r^xd to age and the origin. All the cherts ob¬ 
served are altered slates, and are regarded as Upper* 
’Q^rdovkian.,, Definite graptolites have been found in 
of theBQ^_ The red jaspers are often associated 
with micaceous Ikmatite, and are found chiefly in the* 
pOrphyroid belt of ibe Snowy River Series/' and are* 
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therefore Lower Devonian. They appear to be metaso- 
matically altered igneous rocks, varying from andesitic 
to more acid types. Though widespread in their dis¬ 
tribution, each occurrence appears to be small in ex¬ 
tent. 

(2) The oldest sediments in this region are regarded as Upper 

Ordovician. Definite graptolites were found in four 
distinct localities, and there does not appear to be any 
valid reason, structural or lithological, to justify the 
separation of any of the non-fossiliferous portions from 
those yielding graptolites. 

(3) Ihe igneous series known as the Snowy River Porphyries, 

is regarded as Lower Devonian, and rests uncomform- 
ably on the Upper Ordovician sediments. The chief 
additions to previous knowledge concerning this exten¬ 
sive igneous belt are :— 

(a) The recognition of porphyroids. 

(b) Finely stratified ash beds. 

(c) The occurrence of trachytic and andesitic rocks. 

(d) The fact that the so-called quartz-porphyries are- 

really quartz-porphyrites, triclinic felspar pre¬ 
dominating. Two analyses of this type are- 
given. 

(e) A soda rich type is described as a quartz-cerato- 

phyre. Both microscopically and chemically it 
is shown to be closely similar to certain rocks- 
described by Howitt from Noyang, as quartz- 
porphyrites, and later referred *to by Skeats- 
as' ceratophyres. 

(f) The chemical characters and petrographioal re¬ 

lationships of the igneous rocks are discussed, 
and it is showm that the porphyrites are genetic¬ 
ally related to tiie alkali granites, which are 
characteristic of this part of Victoria, 

Making use of a variation diagram to compare xhe* 
various acid igneous rocks of Victoria, it is seen that 
the quartz-porphyrites of the Tara Range, and the alka¬ 
line granite of Gabo Island, etc., conform closely to- 
the graphs occupying the opposite end to that of the* 
dacites and granodiorites. It would appear, therefore, 
that the acid rocks of the Snowy River Series belong to* 
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an acid alkali province, in contrast to the acid sub-alkali 
province to which the dacites and grano-dioritee belong, 
but conforming to a normal variation curve. 

3. Under the heading of Palaeozoic Earth History, the following 
.featuresl are discussed :— 


(1) Successive distribution of Land and Water. 

(2) Types" of Earth Movements. 

(3) Granite Batholiths and their Relation to Palaeozoic Struc¬ 

ture. 

(4) Pitch along Anticlinal Lines. 

(5) Relation' of Dyke Rocks and Quartz Reefs to general struc¬ 

ture and Earth Movements. 

(6) The Fracture line of the “ Snowy River Porphyries.” 

A succession of Palaeozoic basins of sedimentation, with a gene- 
;ral northerly trend appears to be recognisable. These have varied 
ill position and oxtent from poriod to period. 

They have overlapped in certain instances, while in others they 
appear to have been laterally shifted, a land area taking the place 
•of the basin of an earlier period, and vices versa. 

The resultant formations have nevertheless a general parallel 
.arrangement. 

This succession of basins, parallel, but laterally shifted or re- 
■stricted, is thought to be best explained by the conception of a slow 
wave-lifce undulation of the earto’s crust, the basins being the 
reciprocal feature of the adjacent land mass. The basin wbuld, 
Hierefore, be r^ded as ef the type of a geo-syncline. Block 
Taavement,, though not exaluded entirely, is regarded of minor im- 
■^rtaace during this era. The most intense folding was pre- 
Devonian. The great granite batholiths, though belonging to the 
•actiTO Dfevontaa period of tectonic and igneous disturbances, show 
^s^iriwguferiiy of shape and distribution, and also a discordance 
•with, and, f<M Imes. It m considered tliat their features 

W^^ltre beet explained by the conception of “magmatic 


disturbance of surrounding and overflying blocks 
^ been one of toe meet important agencies in- 

^ subjected 
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^he gemml trend oi both fraetnre afiid fold lines throughout the- 
Palaeozoic era appears to have been between north-west and. 
rtoirrtherly. 
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Art. IX .—Note on the Go'i'i'ection for Chronometer Rate, 
By J. M. BALDWir^, M.A., B.Sc. 


[Read 14tti August, 1919.] 


The following very easy way of applying the correction for 
chronometer rate has been in^-use at the Melbourne Observatory for 
some years. As T tincl that many who have often to use the correction 
are unaware of the method, it seems worth while, although the method 
is probably not new, to call attention to it. 

Let T be the period of a vibrating system in seconds 
T' the period as shown by a chronometer 
r the daily rate of the chronometer, 4* if losing, so that 
the chronometer indicates (86400 - r) seconds in a day, 


and 1 chronometer seconds 


T=T'. 


86400 
86400-r 

86400 


86400-r 


seconds. 


..aiog.T=i<«.p-iog.(i-g5^ 

=log,r' + .43439x +j(ggjgy) +”-| 


•'yhe value of tlie right hand side is nearly 

SO that, to obtain log. T, add hadf the daily rate iit seconds to the fifth 
decimal place of log. T\ Tlie value of T so obtained will be within one 
part in a million for values of r up' to 15 seconds. If a siderial 
chronometer is used, r=—236-56, and even in this case the accuracy- 
attained is 1 part ill 100,000. 

The expression 

log.T=log.T' + rxlO"'+jA.^x-10“® 

gives a value of T correct to one part in a million, provided r is not 
greater than 120, while^the uddition of the extra term 

r 1 r —B 

iio* 

gives more than^sufficient accuracy in every case. 


7 
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Aht. X. —A New Method of Determining the Mechanical 
Equivalent of Heat 

BY 

Professor T. H. LABY, M.A. 

AND 

J. K. ROBERTS, B Sc. 

. (Natural Philosophy Department, University of Melbourne). 

(With Plates X. and XL and 1 Text Figure.) 

[Bead 11th September, 1919.] 

Introduction. 

It appeared to the writers that an additional direct determina¬ 
tion of the mechanical equivalent of heat would be of value, and 
might, in view of the progress of precise measurement, attain 
higher accuracy than that previously realised, and, incidentally, 
information might be obtained as to the accuracy of the electrical 
units. 

After a long series of preliminary experiments, a method, in 
which a copper cylinder is heated by a rotating magnetic field, has 
been devised, possessing the characteristics—(1) of accurately 
stationary temperatures, and (2) that a small fraction of the heat 
developed is lost. This method is being carried out so as to attain, 
if possible, an accuracy of 1 in 10,000 in J, the mechanibal equiva¬ 
lent of heat. 

Previous Determinations. 

There have been five determinations^ of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat, to which it is necessary to refer—namely, those made by 
. Joule, Rowland, Misculescu, Reynolds and Moorby and Rispail. 
Of these experiments only those of Rowland and of Reynolds and 
Moorby appear to possess high accuracy, and they are not imme¬ 
diately comparable, as the values of J, which they give, are in terms 
of difierent heaifc units. Several determinations have been made of 
what may be called the electrical equivalent of heat. If the 
ineciiAni€:^l equivalent, J, were known to an accuracy of 1 in 
10,000 (which'should not be beyond attainment), the degree of its 

1. Joule, PfaiL Traus., TOI. OXL*. p. iSt <1850); Rowland. Proc. Amer. 

Vel. XV., p. 15 (1879)Joum, de Phys., Vol. I., p. 104 
<1892) a R^VB<3dds ajjd Moorby* PiUT. Tran. Vo!. CXC., p. SOI (1897); RIs- 
paa, Ann. Chim. Phys,, Vol. XX., p. 417, (1910). 
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^agreement with the electrical equivalent would be an indication of 
the accuracy with which the practical electrical units realise their 
intended values. 

Principle of the Experiment. 

The method to be described^ we believe, haa not, been previously 
:applied- Bailie and Fery® proposed to generate heat, not by stir¬ 
ring water, but by placing a co^pper cylinder in a rotating mag¬ 
netic field produced by polyphase currents. Their proposal is 
open to the objection that the lines of magnetic force would prob¬ 
ably have a component of motion in the direction of the axis of 
the copper cylinder. Heat wnuld tlien be generated to which there 
•was no corresponding couple. We have obtained a rotating mag¬ 
netic field with a known and fixed axis, A, by the rotation of an 
electro-magnet. A copper cylinder is mounted {see Figs. 1 and 2) 
.so as to be capable of rotation about a vertical axis, B, and is 
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placed in the rotating field. The axes A and B are brought into* 
coincidence. The determination of J then becomes a question of 
finding the work done on the co-pper cylinder, and the heat deve¬ 
loped in it. The work is found as in Rowland's experiment. The 
copper cylinder is attached to a vertical axle and wheel (diameter, 
D cm); and the whole is suspended by a torsion wire. 1 Vo wires, 
pass round the circumference *o.f the wheel over pulleys to two 
masses of n gm. The couple mgD dyne.cm. produced by these* 
weights balances the couple arising from'the rotating magnetic 
field. The torsion wire gives stability to the system. 

The heat developed is measured by a continuous flow method. 
Water' flows past a platinum thermo-meter, then it circulates round 
the copper cylinder and out past a second platinum thermometer. 
The heat developed is M( 6>2 —^i) calorie, where M gm. is the 
quantity of water flowing in an experiment, and, —^i) degree 
is the- rise of temperature. To eliminate the heat losses, L calorie, 
from the expression*, for J, tw^o experiments are made—a heavy and 
a light one—in which the inlet and outlet temperatures! 6^ and 6^ 
are the same. The heat developed in, the former is about ten times, 
that in the latter. We then have for thelieavy experiment 
•nDvmig = -j- L 

and for the light 

Trt)nm2g=^J{9^-‘ 0 i)M.2+Tj 

and therefore 

J :=zirl>ng{77ii - Wia)/ (Mi - Ma )(^3 - ^i) [ 
where n is the number of revolutions of the field magnets for the* 
period of an experiment, which is the same for the light and heavy 
experiments. 

The heat developed in the light experiment is made less than in 
the heavy experiment by reducing the strength of the magnetic- 
field. 

In the above relation it is assumed that the loss of heat, L, is 
constant ior & given value of the inlet and outlet water tempera¬ 
tures. The text-book accounts of Callender and Barnes' experiments^ 
lay inadequate stress on the conditions which those observers 
Aowed must be fulfilled for this assumption to be justified. In' our 
preliminarj experiments the loss of heat, Lj bore little relation to 
ttae inlet and outlet water t^Bmperatures, and 9.2. With 9^ and 
, fixed, L would vary^ widely with the rate of flow of the water 
the eopper, which was then in the form of a hollow copper 
ring. the faotoiu which defe^mined the heat losses in thiw 

form of the apparatus had been debermiubd by a number of experi- 

3. can^i^ar, Pmi. Trana, Yot CXCIX., 190^, pp. 112^* 114. 115, 122;. 
Barnes, Ftiil. ^IVana, Yd. CXCIX, lt02» pp. 224-^28; 
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merits, the apparatus now being described was designed so that 
the inlet and outlet water temperatures would determine the surface 
temperatures of the calorimeter, and so for a given temperature 
*of the surroundings of the calorimeter, determine the loss of heat, 
L, independently of the rate of development of heat in the calori¬ 
meter,.. 

The equation we have given assumes that three axes are parallel, 
namely, the axis of rotation of the magnetic field, the axis about 
which the copper cylinder is free to rotate, and the axis of the 
•couple produced by the two- masses m. This condition is fulfilled to 
tha required accuracy in the apparatus as we are using it. 

In another paper,4 the theory of the electrical -device, which we 
have used in these experiments, is given. It is there shown that 
the couple ij/ dyne.cm. acting on the stator is given by the ex¬ 
pression 

where N" revolution per sec. is the -speed of the rotor, ^ maxwell 
is the flux crossing the copper cylinder,- p is proportional to the 
Tesistance from end to end of the cylinder, and X cm. is a certain 
inductance. 

Design and Operation of the Apparatus. 

It will be convenient to call the rotating field magnets, the rotor, 
and the copper cylinder and the iron cylinder which it encloses, the 
nstator. 

The rotor (see Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4) is mounted on hall bearings, 
i its axis vertical. The field magnet vrindings are connected 
through slip rings to a lead storage battery. The rotor is belt- 
driven by a shunt motor, and the speed of the former is deter¬ 
mined by means of a worm gear, which, at the completion of every 
100 revolutions (that is, about every four seconds), moves a pen 
writing on a chronograph; the pen also indicates second®, asi given 
by a standard clock. In thief way, the rate of rotation and number 
of revolutions is recorded. 

The rotoi; is pierced with eight sighting holes (see Figs. 3 and 4) 
for adjusting the axis of the stator parallel to that of the rotor. 
These holes, if fully open, thoroughly ventilate and cool the field 
magnets. 

The lower bearing of the rotor is rigidly held by an iron bed 
plate bolted to a brick foundation. In order to prevent vibration 
in the plate, which carries the upper bearing of the rotor and' the 


4. J. K. Roljerts. The I>esign of a Motor with L<arge Air Gap and Rotat¬ 
ing Field Magnets. Free. Roy. Soc. Viet., XXXII., p. 166. 
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bearing of the stator, the rotor was balanced. Suitably illuminated 
points situated on the plate in question were observed with a 
microscope, carried by a support free from vibration, and the 
rotor was balanced until the amplitude (i.e., diameter of circum¬ 
scribing circle) of the vibration of the plate was reduced to .«001 
cmi., 

Thq field magnets have two poles, and there are two windings on 
each pole. These windings can be connected in series so that the* 
turns reinforce one another, and the maximum flux for a given 
current produced. They are so connected for the heavy experiment. 
The windings can also be connected in series so as to oppose one 
another in their magnetising efiect. They are so connected for the 
light experiment. In this way the flux can be reduced to one-tenth 
without changing the current in the windings and, therefore, with- 
out changing the temperature of the rotor in the light and heavy 
experiments. 

The Stator and Calorimeter ,—^The construction of the stator is 
shown in Figs. 5, 6 and 7. Fig. 5 shows copper .and iron cylinders. 
The iron cylinder increases the magnetic flux, and supports the 
copper cylinder. The channels on the external surface of the iron, 
and the axial hole, carry the water in its circulation through the 
apparatus. The iron cylinder is- attached to a glass tube (see Fig. 
6 ) filled with eider down, in order to reduce loss of heat by con¬ 
duction. The glas&tube in turn is attached to. a steel shaft which 
passes through a ball-bearing, and, at its upper end, is suspended 
by a. steel torsion wire. The wire supports the whole weight of the 
shaft and calorimeter. 

^ thin sheet cylinder encloses the copper cylinder, and a Dewar 
flask-encloses the steel, copper, and iron cylinders, which to pre- 
Vjsnt corrosion are all silver plated. 

The water enters the calorimeter (see Figs. 5, ,6 and 7) through 
a rubber tube, flows downwards between the inside wall of . the 
Dewar flask and the thin steel cylinder, turns upwards and flows be¬ 
tween the steel and the copper, then down between the copper and 
iron, and finally out of the calorimeter through the axial hole in the 
iron armature. The object of this somewhat elaborate circulation 
Is—(X)' to bring the water into thorough contact with the copper 
and iron in which the heat is generated, (2) to break up stream? 
Snes, and ao ensure tliat the inlet and outlet water temperatures 
determine th^ beat losses of the calorimeter. 

. The -ball beeping which maintsips the shaft vertical was very 
carefully made, and is used without oil lulwrication, which was* 
to inereape the friction. The angular amplitude of the stator 
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when set in torsional oscillation decreases bj 10 per cent, per 
vibration, from which it can be shown that the friction is very 
small. A mirror is attached to the shaft of the stator, and its 
movement observed by lamp and scale. With the apparatus 
arranged for a determination of the mechanical equivalent, the 
stator oscillations are not critically damped; frictional resistance 
arising from the viscosity of water is added, till the damping is 
critical. 

Couple .—Two thin wires (see Fig. 1) pass from the circumference 
of the wheel over two other wheels (see Fig. 2), and then to the 
weights. With the axis vi the stator vertical (which it is to within 
12' of angle) these wires should be parallel and horizontal, con¬ 
ditions which are readily fulfilled. 

The design, construction and testing of the wheels shown in Fig. 
8 has required a great deal of attention. Ball, roller, and cone 
bearings were tested, and found to possess far too much friction to 
be suitable for these wheels, and so a knife edge was used. While 
this bearing is quite free from friction, and practical in use, it is 
necessary to locate the position of the knife edge relative to the 
centre of the wheel, a test which is not so easily made as might be 
expected. 

Measurements. 

The relation 

J=7rDti^(mi - wig)/ ^ (Ml - Ma )(^3 - O^) }■ 

indicates what degree of accuracy is necessary in the various 
quantities in the right hand member, if J is to be correct to 1 in 
10 , 000 . 

D, the diameter of the wheel, is 20 cm,, and can be measured 
to the nece^ary accuracy. The revolutions, n, are counted. The 
acceleration o-f gravity is accurately known for Melbourne. The 
masses, wij and gm., are readily found to the required preci¬ 
sion. 

With = 10°C. it is necessary to determine this difference 

to 1/1000°C, which is about the limit of accuracy obtainable with 
a platinum, or, in fact, any thermometer. The water flows past 
the platinum thermometers contained in Dewar flasks, as shown in 

Fig. 2. . 

The water, after passing through the calorimeter is collected in 
a copper can. A two-way tap turns it into this can at the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment, and at the same time starts the chrono¬ 
graph record; at the end of the experiment turning the tap causes 
the water to flow to a different vessel, and also stops the chronograph 
r^ord. The water collected is weighed. 
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Distilled water contained in two thermally insulated tanks, so 
arranged as to give a constant -head of about 240 cm. (8 feet) is used 
in the experiments. 

The precision of the experiments will be limited (1) by the steadi¬ 
ness in the rate of generation of heat, and (2) by constancy of the 
loss of the heat, L, in the heavy and light experiments. Ihe first 
of these has been satisfactory in the preliminary experiments, and 
if necessary, could be improved. The principal loss of heat, no 
doubt, occurs through the walls of the vacuum jacket of the calori¬ 
meter, and is proportional to the excess of the temperature of the 
inner wail (that is, the temperature of the inlet water Oj) above 
the outer w&ll (that is, the air temperature dj. This difference 
(^1 —degree can be determined, it is expected, with sufficient 
accuracy to attain the desired precision. 

Only preliminary determinations of J have so far been made, 
further experiments are now in progress. 

We have to thank Mr. E. Berryman for the care he has taken 
and the success he has achieved in constructing the apparatus shown 
in the figures. 


DESCEIPTION OF PLATES. 


Pirate X. 

Fig. 2.—General view of apparatus. 

,, 3.—Kotor with top removed, showing pole pieces and wind 

ings. 

,, 4,—Kotor mounted. 


Plate XI. 

5.—two parts of the stator, on the left the iron cylinder 
; 1 * in the channels for water, on the right the copper 
, t oylihder fitting over it. 

attached to torsion wheel with ffask removed, 
f.—i-Stator with, ffask attached, showing plate with levelling 
* screwy resting on the top plate of Fig, 5. 
p., bearings. ‘ 

:—Improvement in the brush con- 
grater steadiness in the rotoi* field 
the conple; this has made the water 
danapng device mentioned in the text unnecessary. 
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Fig. 2. General View of Appaiatus. 



Fig. 3. Rotor witli top removed, 
showing pole pieces and windings. 



Fig. 4. liotoi n ounted. 
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_ ... 6. Snator attached ro 

"Fig* 5. The two parts of the stator, on the left the iron torsion wheel with flask re- 

cyhnder in the channels for water, on the light the copper moved. 

03 Under fitting o\ er it. 




Fig.?. Stator with flask attached, 
showing plate with levelling screws 
resting on the top plate of Fig. 5. 


Fig. 8. Knife edge bearings. 
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It has also been shewn that the heat losses take place mainly from 
'the tubes which lead the water into the flask and not from the flask 
itself. For a fixed rate of generating heat the loss of heat is 
^proportional to the excess of the mean of the inlet and outlet water 
temperatures over the air temperature. The rate of loss of heat varies 
with the rate of generation of heat for fixed temperatures and has 
Ibeen shewn to be a linear function of it. This will enable the heat 
Josses to be allowed for. J.K.R.] 
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Art* XL —The Design of an Induction Motov with large Air- 
Gap and Rotating Field Magnets. 

By J. K. ROBERTS, B.Sc. 

(Natural Philosophy Department, University of Melbourne). 

(With 2 Text Figures,) 

[Read 11th September, 1919.] 

It will easily be seen that the apparatus described in another’ 
papert 121 these Proceedings is an induction motor, with the follow¬ 
ing peculiarities;—• 

1. The field magnets are magnetised by direct current, and are* 
rotated to produce the rotating magnetic field. This is necessary 
in order that the axis of rotation of the magnetic field may be accu¬ 
rately determined, and that there may be no movement of the mag¬ 
netic field along the axis of rotation. 

2. The armature consists of a hollow cylinder of solid copper' 
with a soft iron core. 

3. The machine works at 100% slip, i.e., the armature remains 
at rest. 

4. The ^r gap is very much larger than usual to permit of the- 
insertion of the Dewar flask. 

The problem of designing the instrument was similar to that o-f‘ 
designing an induction motor. A first approximation to the* 
b^aviour of the instrument may be made by supposing the copper 
armature replaced by another .armature of the same size, consist¬ 
ing of very narrow strips of conducting material insulated from 
each other, the resistance of all the strips in parallel being equal 
to that of the copper cylinder from end to end, and each strip¬ 
being connected at either end wdth that diametrically opposite to- 
it by a perfect conductor. 

If this armature be placed in a uniform magnetic field of 
strength H, which rotates at the rate of N revolutions per second, 
the wual theory of the induction motor gives the torque as :— 

f=TNHWR7t{R*‘ + " * 

wheie l-cm. is the length of the armature, c.cm. is the diameter 
of armature. R. E.M. units is the resistance of each of the cir¬ 
cuits (i.e., twice the r^istance of one strip), n total number of 

1. Daby aadt Roberts. A New MethoU of Determiningr the Mechanical 
JBqntvalent of Heat, pi^ 148 . 
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circuits (i*e., one-half the number of. strips), and L.em. the induct¬ 
ance of each of the circuits. 

The quantity Blc is the magnetic flux threading the armature, 
and is denoted by Thus we have 

We may write R=/jw wheve p is a. coostant depending on the- 
resistance of the original copper cylinder. 

Thus 

Let L=Xw w-ijere X is a constant 

It should be noticed that writing L/«=X (a constant) takes into^ 
account the mutual action of the induced currents on one another. 
For suppose that we replace the original copper armature first 
by one consisting of w circuits and second by one consisting of 2n 
circuits where n is large. The currents flowing in adjacent cir-- 
cuits will be nearly the same ^th in magnitude and in phase, and 
since the circuits are near together the mutual inductance of two 
adjacent circuits will be practically equal to the self-inductance* 
of either of them. Thus the flux threading a circuit when a certain 
current flows in it will, in the case of the armature of 2n circuits,- 
be approximately twice what it is for the same current in the arma¬ 
ture of n circuits. Writing L = 7 jX we assume that it is exactly 
twice the value. 

In order to det^mine p and X for particular cases, the fol-- 
lowing experiments were carried out:— 

Experiment (a ).—L U-shaped permanent magnet was weighed. 
and suspmded by means of a bifilar suspension so^that the poles 
hung downwards. Anr armature, insisting of a cylinder of copper^ 
with an iron core was placed* midway between the poles and at¬ 
tached to a spindle, by means of which it could he rotated, a revolu¬ 
tion counter was attached to the spindle. The couple acting when 
the spindle was rotated was measured by observing the deflection of 
a spot of light, which was reflected from a mirror attached to the 
magnet. The couple was measured for different rates of rotation 
of the armature. The value of ^ was determined by winding the- 
exploring coil of a Grasset fluxmeter around the armature and 
rotating it through 180°. This of course gives twice the value,of‘ 
2.^ The result obtained was j^=6.23 x 10®/2 Maxwell. Mass ot 
magnet, 2870 gm. Distance from mirror to scale, 54.5 cm. Lengtl^ 
of suspending wires, 44.2 cm. Distance between suspending wires,, 
2 cm. 
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llie couples obtained ^^ele the following — 


Pevolutxon<? per 
second 

Deflection of light on re\ er 
siuj, directioi of rotation 
of copper 

Couple 

(absolute) 

43 96 - 

- 97 7 cm - 

2 69 X lO-* 

33 48 - 

- 94 5 cm 

- 3 2b X 10* 

2198 - 

7b 2 cm 

- 193x10* 

ISG - 

l!9 36 cm 

- 1 35 X 10* 


These lesults aie plotted in Fignie 1 



Using the values at two points we may deteimine p and X fiom 
'^nation (1) From the giaph when 

Ff=43, 6 X W, and when N=15, \j/z=zl 5 x 10^, 

We liave therefoie 

p=2 772x10" EMUl 
X= 92'5 cm / ^2) 

Substituting these values in equation (1) we calculate the 
couples xjf foi difteient values of N, with the following leeults — 

N=20, ip=\ b7xl0 
^= 30 , 1^=2 36 x 10 " 
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These values are plotted in Figure 1, in the “ calculated ’' 
curve. 

Experiment (b).—^Further experiments of the same nature vrere* 
carried out by removing the armature from a series v'ound Im- 
misch motor, and replacing it bv a hollow copper cylinder with 
an iron core. The pole pieces were built up with cast iron so as 
to clear the copper by about one millimetre. The whole was- 
mounted on a cradle dynamometer, and arranged so that the copper' 
cylinder could be rotated at different speeds by means of a belt 
and pulleys of difierent sizes. 

Current was passed through the field coils and the torque pro¬ 
duced on rotating the copper measured in the usual way. 

The value of ^ 'was measured by making and breaking the cur-~ 
rent in the field coils, and noting the deflection of a fluxmeter with 
an exploring coil, wound around the copper. In each case the- 


couple with zero flux 

was measured to 

eliminate 

the frictionaL 

couple. 

The following results 

were obtained:— 


Revolution 
per second. 

Value of 

2 ^ 

Mass of 
balancing 
rider. 

Distance of 
rider from 
Centre. 

Couple due to 
Eddy 
Currents. 

Couple corrected 

«P=:2*79x106/*2 

6.65 

0 

2.72 X 106 

100 

200 

29 cm. 1 
52.5 cm. )' 

7.45 X 106 

7.84x106 

11.0 

0 

2.74x106 

100 

200 

10 cm. ) 

60 cm. ) 

1.08 X 10? 

1.12 X107 

16.1 

0 

2.79x305 

100 

200 

14 cm. [ 

70 cm. ) 

1.23 X 107 

1.23 X 107 

20.2 

0 

2.79x306 

100 

200 

16 cm. ] 

73 cm. i 

1.27 X107 

1.27 X 107 

24.0 

0 

2.79x106 

100 

200 

10 cm. ) 

70 cm. ; 

1.27 X107 

1.27x107 


In order to correct the observed couples for variations in the value * 
of ^ it was assumed that the couple is proportioned to To verify 
this, two experiments were carried out at the same rate of rotation 
'With values of in the ratio of 1 to 2. The couples were measured as. 
before. The values of the ratio Couple:^® were found to be 

6.07x10^ and 6.04 xlO». 

This justifies the assumption made. 

The values of the couples corrected in this way are given in the- 
last column of the table, and are plotted against revolutions per- 
second in Fig, 2. 
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III order to compute the values of p and X of Equation (1) for this 
«case two points on the graph ar© used. 

When ]Sr=10, i/r=10.4 x 10®, and when N=20, x 10® 

In the same way as before we get 

p=463xlO^E.M.XJ.\ 

X«382 cm. /. 

Using tliese valu^ of X and p the couples which should correspond to 
values of K can be calculated from formula (1) to be:— 

12-33 X 10® and i/r=12-29 x 10® 

These are'pIdiiBd in Fig. ^ in the calculated curte. 

In order to apply these results to the design of a new apparatus, 
it is necessary to compare the values of p as calculated above with 
tlie valu^ of the resistances from end to end of the two cylinders 
vrMeh were used. If we do this we get the following :— 

l^/Besistanpe ^.copper cylinder ={a) 17*6 and (b) 24*2.(4) 

The valie^ol Xolttained were A=(a) 92*5 and (b) 382.(5) 

11^ mmm lor the fact that p is about twenty times the resist¬ 
ance of tl® copper from end to end, which we may call cr, is that, if 
the resistanoe of each of the 2:n stri|^ by which the copper is 
replace, 

It 
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The resistance K of each of the circuits formed hy joining* a pair 
«of strips in series by two perfect conductors will be 

11=2'* = 4tE(r 
But B=np and ,\p=4ko‘ 

That is, if the ends of the conducting strips were joined by per¬ 
fect conductors, we would have p equal to four times the resist¬ 
ance of the copper from end to end. The remaining factor of five 
is due to the fact that the effective reeistance of the paths joining 
the strips is not zero. 

The large increase in the value of X in the experiments with the 
Cradle dynamometer is probably due to the fact that in these 
-experiments the air gap between the copper and the pole pieces w^as 
.smaller than in the case of the permanent magnet. 

Another point, which must be determined, before it is possible to 
design a new apparatus, is thd extent to which the magnetic resist¬ 
ance of a magnetic circuit can be inferred from the dimensions of 
the apparatus. 

To do this, the Immischmotor w^as used, and the flux thread¬ 
ing the iron core w-as measured for different diameters of the core, 
.and different magneto-motive forces, with the following results:— 


Average area 
of air gap. 

LeugtJi of 
air gap 
(both sides). 

Magnetic 
resistance of 
air gap. 

Magneto 
Motive force. 

Magneto 
Motive force. 
Eesultant Flux. 

60.43 

0.73 

0.0121 

3.47 X 103 

0.0251 

>* 

„ 

99 

6.01 X IQS 

0.0301 

39.4 

1.03 

0.0261 

8.70 X 103 

0.0380 

w 

99 


6.61 X 10» 

0.0418 

^.8 

1.87 

0.0650 

3.71 X 10» 

0.0696 

99 


» 

6.8i X 10» 

0.0630 


The numbers in the last column give the effective magnetic resist- 
iance of the Circuit. 

Comparing th^ values with the values of the resistance as cal¬ 
culated from the dimensions, it will be noticed that for small air 
gaps, the effective resistance is larger than the calculated, and also 
that the value increases with increasing flux density. This means 
a higher magnetic leakage at higher flux densities. But vfhen the 
iair gap is 2.cm. long, the calculated and effective magnetic resist¬ 
ances are practically the same, and also the value of the effective 
resistance is almost independent of the flux density. 

Certain dimensions in the new apparatus are fixed:— 

(i.) The external diameter of the rotor is limited to 30 cm. 
(ii.) The internal diameter of the pole pieces must be not 1^ 
than 7:3 cm. 

^iii.) The external diameter of the armature must 
5.5r cmf. 
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(iv.) The length of the armature must not exceed 13 cm. 

(v.) Hough calculations shewed that the thickness of the copper* 
should be 3 or 4 mm. 

The copper was made 3.3 mm. thick, and 5.45 cm. in external 
diameter. 

This makes the electrical resistance from end to end 4.46x10^ 
E.M. unit. 

From equation (4) we multiply this by 20 to obtain the value of 
p=:20 X 4.46 X 10^ 

Calculating the magnetic resistance from the dimensions we obtain* 
the value 

Magnetic resistance=0,040. 

Since the air gap is 1.9 cm. long it can be inferred from the* 
experiments carried out that this will be the effective value of the 
magnetic resistance. 

The flux obtainable is therefore given by 
=. Aw^ni) jO. 04=1 Q7r{ni) 

where ni is the number of ampere turns. 

It is proposed to run the apparatus at 1500' revolutions per 
minute, i.e,, N = 25. 

Power=27rNi/r 

4- 47r‘^N^\") ”' 

Since |-Horse Power is required we have 

3.73 X 10»=l-086 X 10’®(Mi)“(7.95 x 10'' + 2.47 x 10*A^).r.^..(6) 

If X=s92 and 382 as in Equation (5) we obtain respectively 
wi=5.38 X 10* and 5.86 x 10*.(7) 

The inductance term should not be greater than 356, as the air- 
gap is n^rly ten times as large as in the Experiment (b). 

The heat generated in a winding of given size depends on the 
number of ampere turns. 

it is, tis^efore, necessary to discover whether it is possible to dis¬ 
sipate. the energy which would be generated in a winding of the 
, required by the dimensions of the apparatus. In making cal- 
eufiiiiom it can be safely assumed that .05 watt can be dissipated 
per of the area of winding. With this assumption the 

iKss^bto Immber of ampere turns on each coU comes out to be 4500" 
M, .a which is more than is required. As only 

a limited vdl^e is available it is necessary to choose wire of such 
thai the resistanoe will Be lo-w enough to allow the requisite 
. of ^ turns. ^ / 

tele picfles wound with 4720 turns of 24 gauge eopper wire. 
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An esperiment was carried out to determine the power of the* 
apparatus so designed. It was found that when the apparatus was 
generating one haif horse-power the current in the field winding 
was .575 amperes; since there are altogether 9440 turns this gives^ 
for magnetising current, 

5.43 X 10-^ ampere turns. 

This value lies between the predicted limits, viz., 

5.38 > 10^ and 5.86 x 10^*^ as in equation (7). 

The rise of temperature of the winding was found from its resist¬ 
ance, the temperature coefficient of a sample of the wire having been 
measured. The temperature rose 47° with all the vents in the- 
apparatus closed. Thus the apparatus realised the power for which 
it was designed. The ventilation caused by the vents was large^ 
and with them open the rise was much smaller. 



[Pboo. Rot. Soc. Victoria, 32 (N-S.) Pt. 11., 1920], 


Aet. A'VbstTalian Phlehotomic Dipteva:—Neiu Galicidae 

Ti^baniclae and Synonymy. 


By. frank H. TAYLOR, F.E.S 

Communicated by J. A. Kersbaw. 

[Read November 6th, ]919.] 

The following paper contains descriptions of three new species 
of Diptera, which are contained in the genera Uranotaenia^ Silvius 
and Tahanus. 

Phihalomyia is substituted for the generic name Elaphromyia, 
as the latter is preoccupied, and two species of Tabanidae are sunk 
as synonyms. 

Family CULICIDAE. 

Upanotaenia albofasciata, sp.n. 

Eead clothed with bluish-white scales; antennae brown, plumes 
brown; palpi and proboscis brown. 

T'horaw brown, with blackish-brown, narrow scales. There is a 
broad band oif white, small, flat scales on the lateral and anterior 
margins; prothoracic lobes white scaled; scutellum pale with black 
flat scales. 

Abdomen covered with dusky scales, first segment white scaled, 
remaining segments, except the apical, with prominent white apical 
bands; venter apparently pale scaled. 

Legs brown, femora pale beneath, last three tarsi of hind legs 
pale seal#. 

Wings black scaled, base of wings white scaled, also apex of 
and the subcostal vein above the cross-veins, anterior basal 
*ctpp-vein longer than and 'about twice its length from the anterior 
^oss-veSn, fir^ fork-cell slightly narrower and shorter than the 
fork-cell, Imse of’latter nearer the base of the wing. 

Territory, near Darwin (G. F. Hill), 
dioiinci from other Australian species, and a well- 
4#®#' n^^ber of' hbe genus. 

'-Tjpe in-CMl. Hill. 
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Family—TABANIDAE. 

Sub-Family—P aijgoninae . 

Phibalomyla, nom, now 
Elaphromyia, Taylor, nec Bigot. . 

Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S. Wales, 1916, XLL, p. 749 (1917), op. 
oit., XLIL, p. 517 (1917). 

I am indebted to Prof, Dr, Bezzi for informing me that the 
name Elaphromyia has already been used by Bigot in 1859 (Dipt. 
Trypaneidae), thus invalidating its use in the Tabanidae, I there¬ 
fore propose the above alteration. 

Pseudotabanus queensfandi, Ricardo. 

Corizontnra kurandae, Taylor. 

Ann. Mag. Kat. Hist., (8), XVI., p. 273 (1915); Taylor, Proc. 
Linn. Soc., N.S. Wales, 1916, XLL, p. 748 (1917). 

I amt indebted to Mr. Kershaw, Curator, National Museum, Mel- 
lx>urne, for the courtesy of examining the Tabanidae contained in 
the Museum Collections, where there is a specimen of this species 
named by Miss Ricardo, thus establishing the identity of the two 
names: 


Silvios distinctus, sp. nav. 

Length, 10-13; length of wing, 9-11'; width o-f head, 2.5-4 mm. 

2 Mmd .—^Face and cheeks black, tomentum dirty grey, pubes¬ 
cence grey; beard grey; palpi black, slender; antennae black, base 
of thi 2 :d Joint with a shallow angle, pubescence black on first two 
Joints; front harrow, parallel, pubescence grey, black round the 
•ocellar triangle, frontal callus as broad as the front; eyes black, 
bare. 

Thorax chocolate-brown, pubescence black, prominent on sides; 
scutelium black with black pubescence; pleurae black with grey 
pubescence. 

Abdomen, black, segmentations creamy, very broad on first seg¬ 
ment, absent on penultimate and apical segments, segmentations 
narrowed in the median line, giving the abdomen the appearance 
of having a median black stripe; first two segments of venter with 
pale pubescence, penultimate and apical black, remainder with 
creamy segmentations.« 
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Legs black, pubescence black. 

Wings ,—Basal half grey, rest clouded with black; veins black> 
stigma black; no appendix. 

Habitat .—Northern Territory, Bathurst Island (G. F. Hill), 

A very distinct and easily recognised species belonging to the 
7iigrapennis-fergtiso7ii group. 

Type in Coll. Hill, paratype’in Coll. Taylor. 

Sub-Family Tabaninae. 

Genus *Taban us. 

Group VII. Abdomen, with one or more stripes, usually con¬ 
tinuous. 

Tabanus geraidi, sp. nov. 

Length, 17; length of yvihg, 14; width of head, 5.76. 

$ Head .—^Face and lower half of cheeks covered wdth grey 
tomentum, upper half o-f cheeks and jsubcallus, with dull golden 
tomentum; beard grey; front parallel with creamy tomentum and 
pubescence; vertex dusky; frontal callus small, pear-shaped, lineal 
extension reaching thet middle of the front; first joint of antennae 
reddish-brown, pubescence grey, long, second joint black,* very 
short, third joint black, base with a small, prominent tooth; palpi 
creamy-yellow, stout, ending in a blunt point, pubescence short,, 
black mixed with pale at the base. 

Thoraa: black, tomentum dirty grey, grey above wing roots, 
pubescence black and golden, grey above wing roots, black on 
sides; scuitelum black, pubescence black, grey on posterior border 
pleurae grey with grey pubescence. 

Abdormn black, with dense black pubescence, with a median grey 
stripe terminating on the penultimate segment, lateral margin 
wii^ datme, grey pubescence, sides of segments three to five yel- 
lowiA; venter slate coloured with grey pubescence. 

black, basal third of fore tibiae reddish, mid and hind 
tibiae, exnept the apices, pale reddish-brown, pubescence grey pn 
femora and tibiae, Mack on tarsi and apex of tibiae. 

clouded with yeEowish on the veins except on the marginal 
ceija^ veins Mack, stigma reddish; no appendix. 

—^Sbriherh Territory^ Bathurst Island (G. F. Hill), 
bean^ful ^ yery^ distinct species, quite unlike any other 
trwB Aftstrafian Ttdbemm. 

*TF|ie unique in CoE. Hill, to whom it' is dedicated. 
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Tabanus stpangmanni, Ricardo. 

Tabanus mmtersiy Taylor, 

Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist., (8), XIV., p. 393 (1914); Taylor, Free. 
Linn. Soc., N.S. Waks, 1916, XLI., p. 754 (1917). 

This appears to be a variable species, as both names refer to 
the same species. 



[Pboc. Eot. Soc. Victoria, 32 (N.S.), Pt. II., 1920]. 


Art. XIIL—071 the Synthesis of Sugar from Formaldehyde 
and its Polymers^ its Quantitative Relations and its 
Exothermic Character, 


By ALFBED J. EWART, IXSc., Ph.D. 

(Professor of Botany and Plant Physiology in Melbourne University, 
and Government Botanist). 

[Eead 6th November, 1919]. 

In 1861 Butkrow found that on treating trioxymetliylene tri- 
molecular formaldehyde) with hot lime water, a sweet yellow, unfer- 
mentable syrup^ ''methylenitan,'' was obtained. LoeV obtained an 
unfermentable ^'formose^^ syrup by the prolonged action of lime 
water on dilute formaldehyde, and by using magnesia obtained a 
“methose” syrup containing fei‘mentable sugar. Fischer^ showed 
that all three syrups were complex mixtures, containing a acrose 
and obtained this sugar, and p acrose from Barium hydrate and 
aerolein bromide. The a acrose is optically inactive fructose, and the 

acrose is inactive sorbose. 

The methods used for the preparation of sugar are mostly slow 
ones, involving incomplete reactions, and no attempts appear to 
have been made to determine any precise quantitative relations 
of the reacting materials. 

In a previous paper® a method was described of rapidly polymeri¬ 
sing formaldehyde to sugar by running dilute caustic soda into 
a‘boiling weak solution of formaldehyde, containing calcium for¬ 
mate. Th 0 advantages of this method az'e that there is a definite 
end reaction, so that quantitative estimations are possible, that 
the process is very rapid, requiring only a few minutes for com- 
pktion, and that the amount of formaldehyde polymerised is very 
large. ^ The residual products are calcium and sodium formates, 

- and sugars, mainly pentoses and. hexoses, any methyl alcohol 
formed boiling o€. 

At low temperatures the reaction is extremely slow, and but 
Iittte,si3^ar m formed, while when strong caustic soda (35-40%) is 

% Baf. O, Ow®. Ges. 1887, Vot U% 3039; 1888, VaL SX, 270; 1880, Vol. 22, p, 470. 

% Mier, B»r. d. Cbem. Oes. 1894, seq. 

8. PIPOC. Roy. Soc. of Viet., 1MB, Vol. XXXL, p. 379. 
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boiled With concentrated formaldehyde mainlj sodium formate 
and methyl alcohol are produced. 

The purpose of the following investigation was to determine more 
closely the conditions determining the reaction, and bringing about 
the maximum polymerisation. The nature of the reaction appeara 
to be as follows;—^The scdium hydrate first reacts with the calcium 
formate, producing calcium hydrate, and sodium formate. The 
calcium hydrate has a more energetic polymerising action than 
sodium hydrate, and as this action takes place, it is converted into 
calcium formate, and methyl alcohol is produced. The amount of 
free alkali present at any given moment is, therefore, small in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of formaldehyde. If any free caustic al¬ 
kali is present the sugar produced is caramelised on boiling, and 
the liquid turns brown. A drop or two of free alkali added in 
excess produces this change at the end of the reaction. 

The polymerising acticwi of an alkali appears to depend partly 
upon its valency. Thus the divalent Mg, Ca, Sf ahd Sa, hydrate* 
appear to produce more polymerisation than the monovalent Na. 
arid E, hydrates, the relatire order being €a, Sr, Ba, Mg, K, Na. 
Hence in the presence of a calcium salt, much more polymerisatiOrip 
takes place than if sodium hydrate is added*, directly to the boiling 
formaldehyde solution. We might picture the reaction with formal¬ 
dehyde when no polymerisation takes place as follows:— 



11 

\/ 


Na 

c=o 

1 

O 

II 

o 

1 + 


= + 

O-H 

c=o 



/\ 

w 

1 

o 

1 

o 


H H 



The sodium displaces hydrogen in the first molecule, which 

together with the HO radicle of the sodium hydrate, displaces 
oxygen from the 2nd molecule. This is transferred to the first one, 
producing sodium formate and leaving methyl alcohol. 

With calcium hydrate the reaction would take place similarly,, 
but with four molecules of formaldehyde. 
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0-H 

1 

I 

Oti + 
I 


0-H 


H H 

H H 

Y=o 

H H . 

Yo 

0=0 


H 

H_C-0-H 

/ 


O^H 

dio ' 


/ 


Ca 


\ 


C-O-H 

h/^Xh 


0 = 0 

\ 

0-H 


It is not easy at first tc see why under any conditions this reac¬ 
tion should lead to. a production of sugar, nor would it in all 
probability if it were a simple matter of a reaction between for¬ 
maldehyde and an alkali.- Bearing in mind the fact that when a 
^previously niteasured quantity of dilute alkali is run into boiling 
dilute formaldehyde, the reaction is completed, and sugar is pro- 
•duced within two or three minutes, or even more rapidly if an 
^excess of soda is used, whereas the same solutions kept at 12 to 15®C. 
for two months or more develop little or no sugar, it seems probable 
-that this difference can hardly be due wholly to the influence of tem¬ 
perature on the rate of chemical reaction. 

If a strong solution of formaldehyde is boiled down to or ^ 
its bulk, and cooled, it solidifies to a white waxy mass of the poly- 
hydrate of formaldehyde. None appears while the liquid is boil¬ 
ing, because of its low melting point. When a litre of 1 or of 2% 
formaldehyde is boiled nearly to dryness, and then cooled, it leaves 
p considerable solid residue of the polyhydrate of formaldehyde, 
in spite of the loss of formaldehyde vapour, a dilute solution 
be concentrated by boiling. If the solution is evaporated at 
a lower tmiperature, or under reduced pressure all, or nearly all 
formaldehyde e^apes, and no residue is left. Presumably 
therefore, in boiling water, the substance exists mainly as the poly- 
drale of i 5 >rmaidehyd©„ or as paraformaldehyde, which, on cooling, 
pamally dissolves and partially dissociates to formaldehyde, so 
long as it has not separated out in mass. Hot water poured into 
painformalddbjde or the solid polyh;fdrate soon acquires a smell of 
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^CHsO, and the solid slowly disappears in excess of hot water. In 
.cold water a large part is still present, nndissociated, after three 
.days. 

Paraformaldehyde, or the polyhydrate, dissolves in a few’ hours 
in excess of cold 2% NaHO, the liquid smelling of CH^O, but also 
-containing a little sugar. In cold, strong 35%^aHO, solid para- 
iormaldehyde at once dissolves, forming a yellow liquid smelling of 
CH-jO, and containing sugar. It blackens and gives a caramel smell, 
'With sulphuric acid, gives Molisch’s test (a naphthol) for carbo¬ 
hydrates, and yields furfural on boiling with hydrochloric acid. 

Hence, paraformaldehyde and the’ polyhydrate yield sugar 
immediately in contact with cold, concentrated soda, whereas for- 
rmaldehyde does not. ^ ^ 

If hot, 35% NaHO is added in slight excess to melted parafor¬ 
maldehyde, there is a sudden evolution of methyl alcohol, and the 
resulting browm liquid contains sodium formate and reducing 

Hence it may be c.oncluded that ip boiling water the formaldehyde 
^exists mainly as paraformaldehyde or the polyhydrate, and that 
the alkali produces sugar, methyl alcohol and sodium formate, 
when it reacts with paraformaldehyde or the polyhydrate, but only 
-or mainly sodium formate and ruethyl alcohol when it reacts 
(Jirectly with formaldehyde. 

Suppose three molecules of di-molecular formaldehyde react with 
•one of Barium or calcium hydrate, as follows:— 


C^HA 

C.HA 


CFT.OH 

R OOOH^CHO 

^COOH'^CHaHO 

CH,OH 


The upper and lower molecules may be supposed to separate into 
•CO and CH^OH, the latter separating as methyl alcohol and the 
former combining with the BaH20^ to form barium formate. In 
some manner not understood one of hydrogen is by a ki»d of enzy¬ 
matic action transferred from one portion to the other of the cen¬ 
tral dimolecular formaldehyde 

CHp_CHO 

CH.O’^ClTsHO 


^yielding biose or glycollic aldehyde. This would represent a 
"maximum percentage polymerisation to sugar of 33%, and if 
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tetroses or hexoses were formed directly from biose produced in this, 
n^ay, the percentage polymerization by weight would be the 
same. If, however, pentoses and hexoses were formed by the direct 
linking of formaldehyde to the glycollic aldehyde, without further 
oroduction of formates and methyl alcohol, the polymerisation 
ratio for pentose would be 9 :5 (45%), and for glucose would be 
10:6 (60%). If a dissaccharide were produced, the maximum 
ratio would be 16: 12, i.e., 75%. 

A monovalent alkali such as sodium hydrate can react with single 
molecules of producing sodium formate and methyl alcohol, 

and wilt only produce a biose when 2 of sodium hydrate react with 
2 f of C 2 H 4 O 2 , with a third molecule interpolated. The chance for 
this grouping is not more than half what it is in the case of a diva¬ 
lent alkali, where a single molecule reacts with not less than 2 mole¬ 
cules of C 3 H 4 O 2 . 

Meihods, —^The same result is not produced when the liquids a're 
mixed cold, and then heated, as when the sodium hydrate is run into 
the boiling liquid. Thus 250 c.c. of w'ater, with 5 c.c, o-f 10% 
calcium formate and 4 C.c. of 26.2f% formaldehyde, aftei" raising 
to the boiling point required, 7.2 c.c. of 3.6% ^TaHO to complete 
the reaction. If mixed cold with 7 c.c. of sodium hydrate, on rais¬ 
ing to the boiling point a further addition of 0.4 c.c. of NaHO was 
required to co-mpletethe reaction. If mixed cold with 7 c.c. NaHO, 
and kept for 15 days at 15® 0 ., on raising to the boiling point, the 
addition of a further 1.2 c.c. of NaHO is required to co-mplete the 
reaction, and remove all CHjO. Hence at low temperatures more 
formate is produced and less formaldehyde is polymerised to sugar, 
so that more soda is required to remove all the'formaldehyde. 

In carrying out estimations, a preliminary test w'as in each case 
carried out in an open beaker. The amount of sodium hydrate re¬ 
quired wee le^ than the full amount by the amount of CH^O lost 
ti# boiling. The same ateoutits of CHi^O, water and cal- 
wme then placed in a flask fitted with a condensing 
SO that Condensed steim washed back the escaping 
The amount df sodium hydrate previously noted 
them run in from a burette fitted to the cork, as tapidly as 
posmMe causing too violent ebullition. 

ydOiow tfege which indicates the completion of the reaction 
appals with very dilute solutions, and the preliminary test 

as well’; m With strong ^sdhitions 

' ^0ia produced; before the^ reaction is completed, if 
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tlie soda is added more rapidly than the formic acid is pro-^ 
duced. With a little practice these two sources of error are easily* 
avoided. 

A solution containing 250 c.c. of water, 5 c.c. of 10% calcium-' 
formate, and 5 c.c. of 31.5% of formaldehyde required 9.6 c.c. of' 
3.5% sodium hydrate, and required 25.8 c.c. of soda* when no* 
calcium formate was present,* If no polymerisation had taken- 
place, then* the equation would be— 

2 CH 4 O 4- 2NaHO = CH 3 HO + Na CO OH 

i.e., 60 grams of formaldehyde are required to neutralise 40 grams^ 
of sodium hydrate (or 3S grams of calcium hydrate). 


3x100 


3 grams of CH^O are contained in 5 ' ^l-^% solution. 

2 X 100 

3 grams of NaHO are coirtaifted in —c.c. of 3.5 solution. 
lc.c. of 3 l6%CB,0=6c.c. of 3.5%li5aHO. 


In the experiment 9.6 c.c. of soda were required, which represents i 
1.6 c.c. of CH^O. Hence of the 5 c.c. of formaldehyde used 3.4 
c.c. were theoretically polymeri^d to sugar. In this way, the appar¬ 
ent percentage polymerisation can be calculated under varying con-- 
ditions, and with various concentrations, as thus:— 


e.c. of 10^. e.c. of Zl.SK c.c. of 3.5% Per cseiit of Cif^O 

Waafcer OH O NaHO reQuired pol.vutierized 

2m - &.0 - 5.0 ' - 9.6C.C. - m 

250 e.e. - 0.0 - 5.0 - 27.8 c.c. - 8 


Itt addition to sugar, however, small amounts of by-products*, 
may appear. Thus perceptible amounts of dihydroxyacetone are 
produced when formaldehyde is polymerised to sugar by boiling' 
with calcium carbonate,^ Allowing for this possibility, the per¬ 
centage polymerisation to- sugar is between the theoretical maximum' 
of 75% for the disaccharide and 60% for hexose. 

The influence of the concentration of calcium formate present* 
was found by varying the amount added, while keeping the water 
and formaldehyde constant. Five c.c, of 31.5% CH^O were added" 
to 250 c.c of calcium formate and water. 

The soda first reacts with the calcium formate, forming calcium* 
hydrate and sodium formate. The calcium hydrate reacts with the* 


4. H. and A. Cukr, Ber d. D. Bot, Ges. 1905, 39, pp. 36. 39. 
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25u - 0,0 - 27.7 - ' 8 

- 0.1 . 23.9 - 20 

250 - „ 0.2 . 19.8 . . 34 

249..5 . 0.5 - 17.5 . 42 

2^9 - 1.0 - 14.1 . 54 

2^9 - 2.0 - 11.6 . 32 

2'1'7.5 - 2.5 -, 11.2 . 62 

2'^9-5 • 3.5 . - 10.1 . 66 

245 - 5.0 - 9.8-68 

240 - 10.0 - 9.8 ' - 68 

- 15.0 . 9.8 . 68 

-^0 . 20.0 - 9.7-68 

210 . - 40.0 . 9.7 . 68 

^formaldehyde, forming calcium formate and polymiising a por¬ 
tion to sugar. No sugar condensation is produced by boiling for- 
^maldehyde with either calcium oi; sodium formate®. 

From the equation 2 NaHO + Oa(eOOH)2=CaH202+2 NaCOOH 
grams of soda=130 grams of calcium formate .. 10 c.c. of 3.6'y 
aHO=5.7 c.c. of 10% calcium formate or 9.8 c.c.% of NaHO = 
^.6 c.c. of 10% calcium formate. Hence maximum polymerisa- 
ttion IS reached at a point where the soda and calcium formate are 
■approximately equivalent. Aftfer that point an excess of calcium 
^mate causes- no_ increase in the percentage polymerisation. 
When still less calcium formate is present, the amount of soda re- 
■quired rises, more sodium formate being produced and less sugar. 

An addition of 20 c.c. of 10% calcium formate causes an appreci- 
:able ri^ of the boiling point,, and may be responsible for a slight 
of formaldehyde either as vapour or in the form of bv-products 
otter than sugar, and not involving any reaction with the calcium 
y rate. Hence the slight decrease in the amount of soda required, 

tlie limits of error of the method 
,In a furthe*;,sei:iee of tests, the percentage of calcium for- 

W tie amount of formaldehyde varied, 

^C.c. of water and 6 c.c, of 10o% CaCO-, were used in each experi: 


3.5 percent. 

Per cent, of CHa' 

KaHO 

polymerized ^ 

■ 4.8 

20 

5,3 

55 

5.7 

68 . 

7,9 

^.6 

- 9.8 

68 

14.3 

56 

. J8,0 

‘ - 50 

29.0 

- 31* 
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Apparently an excess of calcium formate interferes with polymeri¬ 
sation, when the formaldehyde is very dilute, while* with the strong* 
solutions since the 5 c.c. of 10% calcium formate requires 8.9 c.c. 
of 3.5% to convert it all into CaHgOj, portion of the 5.5, 6 and T 
c.c, of CHjO has to be neutralised directly by the soda, and hence 
the percentage polymerization decreases. 

Starting with 0.25 c.c. of 10% CaCO^* and 0.5 c.c. of 31.5%. 
CH^O, and increasing or decreasing each proportionately, the fol-' 
lowing results were obtained ;— 


Water 

c.c. of 10 
per cent. 
Ca(OOOH).. 

c.c. of 81.6 
per cent. 
CHgO 

c.c of 3.5 
per cent. 
KaHO required 

Per cent 
polymerization 
ofCH^O 

24!9.55 c.c. 

0.62 

1.25 

Iff* ^ 

0.1 

32 

24^.75 C.C. 

1,25 

2.5 

6.4 

56 

247.5 c.c. 

2.5 

5.0 

13.0 

58 

245.5 c.c. 

5.0 

10.0 

27.9 

54 

242,5 

7.5 

15.0 

49.0 

46 


On the basis that 1 molecule of CaH^Oj rWcts with 9 molecules of' 
CH^G, then 1 c.c. of 10% Ca(COOH )3 represents 0.66 c.c. of 31.5 
CH,0. 

Hence the amount of calcium formate present is below that" 
theoretically lequired, and a large portion of the CH^O reacts-, 
diieetly with the soda, giving a low percentage polymerisation. 
Further, two standards were taken, namely, (A) 5 c.c. of 10% 
CaCOj to 3 c.c. of 31.5% CH^O, and (B) 5 c.c. of 10% CaCO^ to* 
c.c. of 31.5% CHjO. The amounts of each were increased or de-- 
creased proportionately to one another in the two sets of tests, A 
and B, and added to 250 c.c. of water. 


A 


C.C- 10 peapexit. 

€k(COOH>a 

C.C. cf 31.5 per cent 
CHaO 

c.c. of 3.5 per cent. 
NaHO required 

Per cent, polymcrizatiou^. 
of CHaO 

i.e 

1-0 

4.8 

- 

20 

3.3 

2.0 

6.2 


50 

5.0 

3.0 

66 

- 

63 

6,6 

4.0 

8.6 

- 

65 

8.2 

5.0 

lO.l 

- 

66 

9.8 

6.0 

13.2 

_ 

63 

11.4 

70 

15.6 

- 

63 

13.1 

8.0 

19.2 

- 

60 



B 



c.c. of 10 per cent 
Ca<COOH 2 > 

C.C, of 31.5 per cent 
CHaO 

c.c. of 3.6 per cent. 
NaHO reqmred 

Percent polymerizatioiiM 
of CHaO 

1.88 

1.5 

7.1 

- 

20 

2.5 

2.0 

6.4 

- 

45 

3.75 

3.0 

7.4 

- 

60 

5.0 

4.0 

8.2 

- 

62 

6.26 

5,0 

9.4 

- 

68 

7.5 

6.0 

11.0 

- 

70 

8.75 

7.0 

16.1 

- 

61 

10.0 

8.2 

ia.5 

- 

61 
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A, contains very nearly the theoretical amount of Ca formate 
.required for the production of pentosso sugar (1 moL Ca formate=9 
molecules CHg-O). If any hexose or disaccharide is formed, less 
calcium formate would be required for optimal polymerisation. 
The higher polymerization in B indicates that some hexose or di¬ 
saccharide is produced. With the intermediate concentrations, the 
results are very consistent, varying less than 1 % in duplicate tests. 
At the extremes, however, the results obtained particularly at the 
lower extreme are apt to vary somewhat, however, carefully the 
tests are performed. 

Evidently, too great an excess of calcium formate interferes 
.slightly with polymerisation at the higher concentrations, whereas 
in lower concentrations the opposite effect appears to be exercised. 
'The maximum polymerisation is given with concentrations corre- 
.spending to 0.62% to 0.75% solutions of foi'maldehyde. 

When strong solutions of alkali are used , or when the formalde¬ 
hyde is concentrated, portion of the alkali is apt to attack the 
-sugar produced, decreasing the apparent* polymerisation. 

When calcium formate is present, however, and the soda is added 
gradually, the percentage polymerisation decreases less rapidly 
with increasing concentration. 

Thus, adding 10% c.c. of 3L5% CH-^0 to 50 c.c. of 10% CaCa^j 
(6.6% CH«0), 28.8 c.c. of 3.5% Ka HO was required to complete 
■ the reaction, and an abundance of sugan was formed. In this case 
52% of the 6% CH^O was polymerised. Using a mixture of 50 
. o.c. of 10% CaCO^, and 20 c.c. of 31.5% and running in 

36% NaHO, it is necessary to obtain an approximately accurate 
T^ult to keep the temperature below' boiling point, and to shake 
vigorously after each addition of soda until the precipitated lime 
dissolve^ as formate. Even then the liquid becomes distinctly 
brown before all the formaldehyde has been removed. The amount 
of soda averaged 6.6 c.c., and 1 c.c. of CH^O equalling 0.6 c.c. of 
'•eoda,. the ^percentage polymerisation was 45. 


hy other divalent alkaline metaU, 

|n th^ it ^as found that the presence of neutral 

sAromtimn or ma^esium salts in boiling formaldehyde, to 
©a^W soda was a<|ded, increased the amount of polymerisa- 
'tion, deere^gy^ Wie awunt of soda required to neutralise the 
'fovn^aldehl^de. Bavium fed strontiuia were not quite so dffective 
catoiu|h.t fed magnes^ii^ had comparatively ’small effect. In 
prd^piiiEavy tests th^ i^portahee of having a slight e 3 ;cess of 
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the neutral formate present was not realised, and hence further 
estimations were carried out in the same manner as for calcium. 

It is, however, difficult to obtain exact quantitative determina¬ 
tions owing to the delay in the completion of tbe reaction after 
each addition of soda. If the latter is added too rapidly, so that 
any precipitate forms, this only dissolve very slowly, and any un¬ 
dissolved precipitate represents so much neutralised caustic soda. 
If, however, the boiling is very prolonged, the liquid turns yellow, 
while still containing formaldehyde, and when the reaction is com¬ 
pleted the liquid appears to contain more by-products other than 
sugar. At' least the liquid from a reaction completed in two hours 
boiling contained from 5 to 10% more reducing sugar, as deter¬ 
mined by the Pavy method, than one completed by six hours’ boil¬ 
ing, and the latter required slightly less caustic soda, although all 
other conditions and quantities were the same. 

For these tests it was found best to use a simple type of con¬ 
densing flask, with,the burette passing through the cork, and with 
an open upright tube 4 ft. long as the condensing column. Of the 
500 c.c. of water used 100 c.c. was allowed to trickle slowly down 
this tube during the two-hour period over which the boiling, and 
addition of soda, were spread when strontium and barium salts 
were used. As the soda burette becomes sliglitly warmed during the 
boiling, its final reading must be checked after it has cooled to 
the original temperature. 

Strontium ,—Crystallised strontium formate was used as a 10% 
solution. The proportions used were 20 c.c. of strontium formate, 
iOO c.e. water, and 70 c.c. of 31,5 formaldehyde. The amounts 
of 3.5% sodiun)t hydrate required varied from 20.8 c.c, to 21.2, 
representing an apparent polymerisatioif of formaldehyde of 65%. 

Barium ,—In the presence of barium formate, using similar 
quantities, the reaction w^as slighly more rapid. The amounts of 
soda required to neutralise all the formaldehyde varied from 20.4 
to 20.9, representing a percentage polymerisation of formaldehyde 
of 65 to 66%. 

Magnesium ,—Owing to the highly insoluble character of the 
hydrate, its polymerising action is extremely slow, and quantita¬ 
tive estimations are difficult to obtain. A preliminary estimation 
was made, using nn e:^ce^ of the hydrate precipitated in the liquid 
by caustic soda. In this case the only advantage of using caustic 
soda is that the hydrate is precipitated in a more bul^y and 
floccqlent form than if the dry hydrate is used. From the amount 
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of magnesium hydrate, remaining after all the foinaldehyde ha^ 
been polymerised, the approi/ximate amount required was esti¬ 
mated'. 

Using these proportions more exact estimations were made. The 
condensing flask was provided with a condensing tube 4 ft. long, 
which was sealed at the upper end as soon as the liquid had been 
brought to boiling point, and allowed to blow out to a thin safety 
bulb. The liquid was then kept just at the boiling point for several 
days. The liquid became brown -before the end of each experi¬ 
ment. 

In the presence of magnesium formate, 600 c.c. of water and 
10 c.c. of 61.5<^ formaldehyde, after tlie addition of 23 c.c. of 
3.5% sodium hydrate, a small amount of a white insoluble solid still 
remained after several days. This was not Mg HgOg, and was. 
insoluble in dilute acid, the liquid was faintly acid, and still con¬ 
tained a small amount of CHjO. 

Using 750 c.c. of water, 15 c.c. of 31.6% CRgO, a slight excess 
of rdagnesium formate and 40 c.c. of 3.5% NaHO, all the formaU 
dehyde was removed, after boiling for 22 hours, the liquid ■was- 
faintly acid, and contained a small amount of white solid, incon¬ 
spicuous when suspended, but not consisting of Mg This 

represents a percentage polymerisation of 58. A further test gave 
a polymerisation value of 57. As a small amount of the magne¬ 
sium hydrate appears to form an insoluble compound, and as 
during prolonged boiling a trace of the formaldehyde is oxidised 
directly to formic acid, which represents a further direct removal 
of magnesium hydrate without producing any polymerisation, the 
polymerisation value of 67 to 58 for the divalent Mg corresponds 
fairly well with that of 65-68 for the divalent Ca. Ba. Sr, and con¬ 
trasts sharply with the values for the monovalent K and Na of 8 to 
14%, 

Fotasm(m,—^n the basis of the conclusions given above, that 
the relative efficiency of calcium and sodium as polymerising 
agents depends upon the former being divalent, and the later 
monovalent, we should expect to- find equivalent solutions of the 
moiiovalent metals, sodium and potassium, exercising a very 
inferior polymerising action, and that in the presence of 
oalojmn forms-te it should; be a matter of indifference whether 
hydrate or an equi-molecular solution of potassium hydrate 
used to bring about p<Ajmerisatidn.. 

As a matter of fact the correspondence is even more exact than 
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might have been expected. Thus, using 250 c.c. of water to the* 
proportions given the following were the results:— 


c c. of 10 per cent, 
calcium formate 

e.c. of 31.5 per cent. 
CHgO 

C.C. of 3 5 per eent. 
NaHO re 4 Uired 

Per cent. 
pol3,^ineri/.ation 

30.0 

5 

9.8 

68 

OO 

5 

27.7 

8 

0.0 

4 

22.6 

6 



c.c. of 4.9 per eent. 
KHO required 


10.0 

5 

9.6 

68 

0.0 

5 

26.1 

14 

0.0 

4 

20.9 

12 


S'cn^reducing sugar. 



In order to determine whether any non-reducing sugar was?^ 
formed, to 50 c.c. of calcium sugar concentrated to a thick syrup, 
BaH^O^ solution was added. A small amount white precipitate* 
was formed. This was filtered, washed, and treated with CO^. 
The filtrate contained a non-reducing sugar, giving reductiom 
after boiling with a drop of HaSO^, and pink with resorcin and. 
HCL, but no reaction with phenylhydrazin. Hence a small amount 
of disaccharide resembling cane sugar is formed, hut the percentage* 
is much less than 1%, and is greater if the boiling is prolonged 
during the production of sugaV. 

In sugar synthesis by Ba and Sr, a small amount of ppt. always* 
forms, which does not dissolve even if boiled with excess of 
It yields sugar after treatment with CO^, and is apparently a com¬ 
pound of a disaccharide with BaHgOg, or Sr The amount 

is always smafl if the sugar condensation is carried but under 
proper conditions. 

Fisdier has shown that in the presence of acids condensation of' 
disaccharides from mono-saccharides, particularly from levulose, is 
possible, and it seems probable that any disaccharides formed are 
not produced by directly polymerisation from CH^O, but indirectly 
from the monosaccharides. Hence their appearance would not neces-- 
sarily increase the apparent polymerising action of the alkali. 

Seducing power of sugar syrup. 

Although the synthetic syrup contains a mixture of sugars, it is* 
of some interest to determine its reducing power in glucose equiva¬ 
lents. 

The syrups were formed by running 4.9% pota^ium, hydrate* 
into boiling formaldehyde, containing calcium formate. 

d 
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Water 


10 per cent, 31.5 per cent. Amount req. 

Ca formate CH^O of 4.9 per cent. KHO 


A— 750 
B— 750 


15 c.c. - 15 cc. - 27.G c.c. 

25 c.c. - 15 C.c. - 29.5 c.c. 


10 C.C. of A were diluted to 50 c.c. with 10% NH^HO, and titrated 
^against 50 c.c. of Pavy's solution (8.316 grams copper sulphate 
per litre). 

34.7 c.c. neutralised 50 c.c. of Pavy. There was no increase’ in 
the reducing power after boiling with citric acid. 

j^ffcer heating with 1 drop of HCl., 34.5 c.c. reduced 50 c.c. of Pavy 
After heating with 5 drops of HOL, 35.4 c.c. = 50 of Pavy. 

After heating with 10 drops, 44.5 c.c. decolorised 50 c.c. of Pavy. 
Hence a trace of non-reducing sugar may be present capable of 
inversion by HCl, but excess of HCl causes the decomposition of 
some of the sugar. 

Repeating A and B several times, the maximal reducing action 
-obtained was 33.5 c.c. =50 c.c. Pavy = 0.025 gram glucose, and, 
therefore, the total bulk of 805 c.c. of syrup had a total reducing 
power equivalent to 1.348 gram of glucosa Since 15 c.c. of 51.5% 

' -CH^O were used; ini terms of glucose this would represent a sugar 
polymerisation of 29%, 

In a test with caustic soda alone, 35% caustic soda was run into 
boiling 31.5% CH^O. A yellow tinge appeared at once, but to 
neutralise all the formaldehyde 25 c.c. of 31.5% CH^O required 
14,8 o.c. of 35% NaHO. As 14.8 c.c. are equivalent to 23 c.c. of 
€H^O, this represents a theoretical polymerisation of 8 %. The 
liqi^id contained r^wnng sugar equivalent to 0.13 gram of glucose, 

^ which repreaeittts a polymerisatidp in terms of glucose of 2 %. 
Owing to the strength of the alkali used, hpwever, much of the 
fugar fcMTiued is cai!«n)#li^sed. 

^ ^ action of al&alifs on the polymers of formal dthydeu 

r ^ aqtjeous solution of CH 2 O is supposed not only to 

volatile CH^O, but also hydrates such «s CH 2_0 _jj, and 

(jPH^)^ 0 ( 00 ) 2 . The latter is a non-volatile polyhydrate which 
leaves a waxy* solid on complete evaporation, -supposed to be. difor- 
niiald^ydtet /'paraformaldehyde^^ (CH 20 ) 2 . The better known 
' ^ifon^nld^jde or m^taformaldehyde (CHgO)^, is stated, to be dis- 
ilngUirined from .diformaldehyde by its subliming just over 100 °C., 
is and by its insolubiKty in water, 

“ ^Eileolto!. and 
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In contact with, peroxides of Ba or Sr, and water, polymerised 
formaldehydes are catalyticaily changed into the simple form, and 
much heat evolved. 

There appears to be some uncertainty as to the real nature of 
** paraformaldehyde,’’ and as to how best to obtain it in pure 
form. 

If a saturated solution of formaldehyde is evaporated by rapid 
-boiling to i its bulk, or a to i its bulk, and then allowed to 
cool, it sets as a white waxy solid. A solution containing 175 
90°C., then giving off water and CHoO, recondensing as a solution 
grams of CH 2 O yielded 122 grams of this solid. It melts at 
of GH 3 O, or escaping as gases. In a desiccator or in air it slowly 
los^ water and GII 3 O; after three weeks in a desiccator, losing 
36% of its weight. If heated to just over 100® c.c, it boils, and 
after all the water has been driven off the residue sets to a harder 
waxy solid, with a specific gravity slightly greater than the hydrate 
( 1 . 2 ), This gives off CH^O vapour when heated. 

Apparently the first solid obtained is the polyhydrate. This is, 
liowever, unstable. After two to three weeks in a dessicator, fre¬ 
quently exhausted by a Geryck pump, a considerable lo^ of water 
:and CH^O takes place (nearly 40%), and the residue sublimes on 
heating. The solid lost on the average 0 . 8 % of its weight daily, 
until 38% has been lost, by which time the daily loss had* fallen to 
0 . 2 %. 

Both the polyhydrate and the '' paraformaldehyde,” when in 
mass, remain incompletely dissolved in cold ether, alcohol or water, 
even ait4r three days, but in hot water or alcohol dissolve rapidly. 

cooling the aleoholic solution, a larger proportion of white solid 
^parMes out, which blackens and gives a smell of ether, with warm 
stroi^ H 2 SO 4 , and decomposes on heating. It is apparently a 
compound of CH^O, with alcohol. 

In the intermediate condition between hydrate and CgH^Oa. 
changes to CH^O when heated in water to 130°0. Samples of 
CjEfiOa prepared in various ways, were all found to dissolve 
slowly, after prolonged heating in excess of boiling waterwhen in 
the form of a fine powder. Large pieces, however, give for a con¬ 
siderable time the appearance of being insoluble. 

In the intermediate condition’ between hydrate and C 3 H 5 O 3 , 
it dissolves more readily in hot water than melts partially 

before subliming, and sublimes into oily drops, which set to a 
white wax on cooling, conversion is complete the 

•sublimes without melting, and deposits as a white solid. 
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The 'production of sugar from solids. 

If dry (CH 20)3 is uuxed with crystalline Barium hydrate (B» 
H 2 O 2 8 HgO) and ground intimately in a mortar, a pasty mass is. 
obtained, smelling of CH 3 O. If this is gently warmed at one point 
a sudden and violent exothermic reaction spreads through the mass, 
CHjjO, water vapour and methyl alcohol are given ojEE, and the 
temperature rises to 100 °C. od 110®C. if a large mass is used, with 
an excess of barium hydrate. The resulting brown, gummy residue* 
contains no formaldehyde, but reducing sugai; appears. 

Similar reactions are given with strontium hydrate, but with 
dry calcium hydrate the reaction is imperfect. Paraformalde¬ 
hyde'^ and the solid polyhydrate may be used instead of metafor¬ 
maldehyde. In the latter case the temperature does not rise beyond* 
lOO^C., owing to the lai'ge escape of steam. 


Meiaformaldehyde and alhali. 

The solid was ground with dry barium hydrate in varying mole¬ 
cular proportions, and tbe pasty mass weighed out to contain in* 
each case 0.45 gram (CH 20 ) 3 , After w’arming, the residue was dis¬ 
solved in warm water, the Barium formate and any excess of 
Barium hydrate precipitated as sulphate, and the filtrate tested by 
the Pavy method. Any (CHgO)^ remaining is filtered off with the 
Barium sulphate, and if any CHgO is present, the ammonia used’ 
the Pavy method. (Any (CB.^0)^ remaining filtered off with the 
affect the tests for reducing sugar. Similarly the formic acid is- 
converted into ammonium formate. As a matter of fact the 
reaction m a very complete one, and with tiie proper proportion of 
barium hydrate every trace of formaldehyde is removed. 

The following proportions were used:— 


AandB. 1 Barium hydrate (0 85 gram) to 1.8 (CH^O)^ (0.45 gram)' 

C , In n (0.42 „ ) to 3.6 (CHqO)^ (0.45 gram)^ 

B'WdB. 1 „ (0.28 „ ) to 5.4 (CH.,0)3 (0.45 gram) 


with the fbHowing' results— 


Frcvpoxtloa 

Loss of w'eiifht 
Final reaction after warming 

Mass 

Eedtioing equiva 
in glucose 

A. 1 : 18 

^ Sbrougly 0.21 

Brown 

0.076 gram 

B.' ' 1 ^ IS 

‘ „ 0.23 

- ^ 

0 074' „ 

€. i : $.6 

Less „ 0.23 

T^ellow 

0.073 „ 

1 : 5.4 

Weafely alk. 

"White or 

o.oei „ 

£. 1 : i.4 

n ' 0.14 paley€^low 

0.066 
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in B and E the separated ground solids were mixed lightly but 
thoroughly, and then warmed. In E the mass was mixed and 
ground with a glass pestle, while the reaction was taking place. 

Further investigation showed, however, that to obtain maximum 
polymerisation, with a minimum loss, quantities totalling not less, 
than 2 grams must be used. Otherwise the reaction is not so com¬ 
plete, and hence the low production of sugar above. The results 
of three tests areJ given, the second with a sample of (CH 20)3 ob¬ 
tained from thef Chemistiy School, the first and third with samples 
prepared from a bulk sample supplied by Cuming, Smith’s, and 
purified by sublimation. Ihe proportions used) were approxi¬ 
mately 4 of (CH20 );:j to V Ba In all three cases the residue 

was brown, contained no formaldehyde, and was weakly alkaline. 


JReductlon equivalent 
of residue in 

'CH 2 O 3 BaHaOg I^s of weight terms of glucose 


1.25 gpram 
1-25 „ 


0.78 gram 
0.78 „ 
1.56 „ 


0.38 gram 
0.33 „ 
0.78 „ 


0.37 gram 
0.39 „ 
0.72 „ 


Ihis represents a polymerisation equivalent in terms of glucose 
of 30 to 32%. The maximum polymerisation in terms of glucose 
obtained when using boiling dilute formaldehyde was 29 to 30%. 
That is, in spite of the loss of formaldehyde vapour, more sugar is 
obtained from solid metaformaldehyde and crystalline barium 
hydrate than when the reaction is carried out with dilute solutions 
in water. 

The last experiment (with 2.5 grams) was carried out in a small 
-distilling fiask. The distillate weighed 0.45 gram, so that appar¬ 
ently at least J of the formaldehyde is lost as vapour. This would 
increase the actual polymerisation value in terms of glucose to 
^ 6 %. 

Even if an excess of Bariiim hydrate is used, so that no trace of 
formaldehYd€? remains in the residue, the filtered extract gives dis¬ 
tinct aldehyde reactions, and hence presumably contains the biose 
sugar, glycollic aldehyde. 


Fara/m nialdekyde and th^ polyhydraie. 

The former was prepared by melting the latter and heating till 
water vapour ceased to escape. Similar results were obtained, but 
the production of sugar was and the hydrate gave ofi more 
water vapour during the strongly exothermic reaction. 
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<CHa0)2H20 

Alkali 

Glucose equivalent Per cent. 

Loss of of reducing^ polymerization 

weight sugar in terms of glucose* 

2.09 gram 

SrHjOa 0,8 gram 

0.63 gram 

0.35 

17% 

1.^3 „ 

BaHgO 2 — ^ »» 

0.55 ,, 

0.34 

22% 

1.69 „ 

NaHO 0.5 „ 

0.74 „ 

0.O8 

5% 

(CHqO)^ 

1.25 „ 

BaHaOa 1 

0.41 „ 

0.33 

26% 


In each case the amount of alkali was sufficient to remove alE 
the formaldehyde. When sodium hydrate and the po-lyhydrate are 
pounded together, the reaction starts spontaneously, and is very 
violent. There is a heavy loss of formaldehyde vapour, and much 
of the sugar is caramelised. For this reason the pei'centage poly¬ 
merisation is less than when a bailing dilute solution of formalde¬ 
hyde is neutralised with dilute sodium hydrate. 

If the reaction is started by locally warming several grams of 
the mixture in a small distilling flask, a large amount of distillate 
is obtained without applying further heat. This consists in the 
case of the polyhydrate (and crystalline Ba H 2 O 2 ) of water, methyl 
alcohol and formaldehyde. 

If a slight excess of the polydrate is used, the whole of the* 
SaHgOg is converted into barium formate. This can be obtained 
by dissolving the residue in a little water, and adding an equal 
bulk of alcohol. A large part of the sugar slowly settles out with 
some barium formate. On filtering after 48 hours standing, and 
doubling the bulk in the alcohol, a second ppt., mainly of barium’ 
formate, is produced, which, can easily be washed and purified. 

A point worth noting is that if the finely ground polyhydrate is 
mixed thoroughly with finely ground crystalline barium hydrate, 
the mixture smells strongly of formaldehyde, and its temperature 
falls 15°C..^fof some time. The temperatux^e then slowly rises, but 
not appreciably above that of the room. Ihe mixture slowly 
develops traces of reducing sugar, but does not undergo any com¬ 
plete resaction even after days in contact, until this is started by 
heating one point of the mixture. 

A" similar preliminary fall of temperature is shown with di^ 
and tri-iholeoidar formaldehyde. If, however, these are mixed 
with freshly slaked dry quicklime, or with powdered calcined 
barium or strontium hydrates, the mixture remains dry, the fall 
iiaaiilj n^otioeaMe, and on heating the mixture* 
'itte does ^read. Only the parts heated turn 

meliiiyi alooSol clWdls -(yieldin^'^ methvi iodide with 
Iodine and reii pho^phoru^. The r^idiie contains an abundance* 
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of reducing sugar, but tbe reaction is imperfect, and is difficult 
to complete without overheating portion of the mixture, or volati¬ 
lising much of the formaldehyde. 

It is the presence of water of crystallisation in the crystalline 
barium hydrate which enables its reaction with solid polymers of 
formaldehyde to progress, and be completed throughout the whole 
mixture. Some of this water of crystallisation is liberated by mere 
contact with solid formaldehyde. 

Summary ot* Eesults. 

Cold dilute solutions of formaldehyde yield with alkalies, formates- 
and methyl alcohol, sugar polymerisation being inappreciable. 
The reaction is incomplete after months in contact. 

Maximum sugar production is given with boiling liquids, and 
the reaction is completed almost instantaneously. 

The maximum sugar polymerisation varies from 68% (Ca), 66%. 
Ba, 65% Sr. to 58% Mg. for divalent alkalies, and from 14% (K) 
to 8% (Na) for monovalent alkalies. The high polymerisation value- 
(68%) estimated from the amount of alkali required for neutralisa¬ 
tion indicates either that the pentoses and hexoses are produced 
directly, or that gly<iol!ic aldehyde is produced by the reaction- 
yielding formates, and 3 or 4 of formaldehyde added to it without 
further deoomj^sition of formaldehyde. Tliis is also indicated by 
the appearance of pentoses. Polymerisation of biose would yieldl 
tetros^ or hexoses, but not pentoses. 

The greatly increased polymerisation when soda is run into a 
solution of formaldehyde containing calciuni formate is merely due 
to the fact that calcium hydrate becomes the polymerising agent,, 
and as a divalent metal exercise a greater polymerising action^ 
There is no evidence of any katalytic action, as was formerly sup- 
p<Bed. 

In terms of glucose, the reducing sugars produced represented a 
polymerisation of 29% for calcium, and 2% for sodium. Appar¬ 
ently the sugars have half the reducing power of glucose. 

The solid polymers of formaldehyde yield sugar readily, and 
abundantly, when in contact with solid alkalies. The most com¬ 
plete reaction k shown with the powdered crystalline hydrates of 
Ba and Sr. A feeble endothermic reaction precedes the violent 
exothermic one. The production of sugar is greater than with elu¬ 
tions, the polymerisation equivalent in terms of glu<x>se being 
30-32%. 

In all cases the sugar is a by-product in a reaction, yielding for- 
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mates and methyl alcohol. The alkali is used up and the amount 
of sugar formed is proportionate to the amount of alkali consumed. 
The reaction is, therefore, widely different from an enzyn].atic one. 
No mode of enzymatically polymerising formaldehyde to sugar is 
known, such as might occur in plants. 

Conclusions. 

The foregoing research was undertaken in order to elucidate cer¬ 
tain points of interest to the plant physiologist concerning the 
possible moides in which plants could synthesize sugar from formal¬ 
dehyde, which the purely chemical researches available did not 
appear to answer. It has led me to the conclusion that a produc¬ 
tion of formaldehyde does not form a stage in the synthesis of 
sugar by plants, and that it would be a very wasteful, indirect way 
of producing sugar. 

The reasons on which this conclusion are based are as follow :— 

(1) In 1908 I showed that when chlorophyll was oxidised in the 
"presence of light, and in the absence of carbon-dioxide, one of its 
decomposition products was formaldehyde, and that this was the 
explanation of the appearance of traces of formaldehyde in green 
loaves exposed to light. This result has been confirmed by Schryver 
■and by Jorgensen and Kidd.* Schryver stated that more formal¬ 
dehyde was produced when carbon dioxide was present, but as the 
results df experiments extending now over ten years, there can be 
no doubt that the process is purely one of photo-chemical oxidation, 
and is not increased by the presence of 00 g. 

(2) There are strong reasons for concluding that alkalies do not 

■polymerise formaldehyde to sugar, or only to a very slight extent, 
but instead produce methyl alcohol and formates. Pronounced sujrar 
formation only takes place when the alkali acts on a polymer, such 
m paraformaldehyde, the polyhydrate, or metaformaldehyde. The 
prc^ductioB of sugar from a solution of formaldehyde mainly 
<lepends dn the presence of the polyhydrate in the solution. With 
eolA dilute elutions the production of sugar is almost negligible. 
For a cbmplele reaction and high polymerisation a temperature 
of is necessary! Even then the polymerisation is 

oifly and formates and methyl alcohol are formed in large 

are not known to accompany photosynthesis in 

/ . 

, ’ -y.-.. ^. .;_]_ 

rWs. Bogral noo. Loiwi-., B 19@S, Vol. SO, p. 30; Schryver, ilfd. 1910, 82, p, 226; 
ft# Klii, p. 3*2. 
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, (3) Every method of polymerising formaldehyde to sugar yields 
4 mixture of sugars, in vrhich pentoses are included, and often 
:form the main yield. Pentoses are not direct products of photo¬ 
synthesis in plants, but instead hexoses and their 6 or 12 carbon 
derivatives, starch and polysaccharides. 

(4) It is as easy for the plant to produce sugar directly as to 
produce formaldehyde. Thus taking the process in three stages— 


/ COa +11,0 =CHO + HO -h 0 

j CO 3 + ao H, 0 =CH.,H 0 -h 30 

.loHO + CHjHO =ch!hO- 

•or in one stage:— 

200 , + + 20 , 


The equation could also be represented as in 1, 2, 3. 
200, + 2H,0=G=0 + HA + 0, 


( 1 )- 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


C=0 

\H 

/H 

2C0, + H,0,=C-H +30 

sO-H 


\( 



C-0- 

K 

HH 

H 


HH 

/H 

/H 

1/ 

3=0 

C-O-H 

0=0 

1 d- 

1 = 

3 1 

J=:0 

o. 

1 

o 

1 

m 

C-O-H 

\H 

K 

1\ 

HH 

HH 


Biose. 


^5) This Biose sugar (glycollic aldehyde) is readily polymerised 
-i>y sodium carbonate to acrose, a hexose sugar. 

(6) This m.ode of producing sugar would be endothermic, as in the 
•plant. The production of sugar from the polymers of formaldehyde 
involves an exothermic reaction which, under appropriate eondi- 
•tions, is very violent. 

(7) Magnesium hydrate has a slower polymerising action on for¬ 
maldehyde than any other metallic alkali. Since the pre^nce of 
.magnesium in chlorophyll is hardly accidentaU its relations to 
iglycollie aldehyde when it is in organic combination merit future 
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investigation. For it to be able to act as a polvineriser in the* 
plant, it must act in ferment fashion without itself being altered 
or brought permanently into different combination. That is the" 
polymerising action must differ widely from that of alkalies on for¬ 
maldehyde and its polymers. 

(8) If photosynthesis involves an actual combination of chloro¬ 
phyll and carbon dioxide, which combination is distintegrated by 
light into chlorophyll and carbohydrate, hexoses would be formed 
as readily directly as through the intervention of biose and the* 
chlorophyll would act as a lytase or carboxidase enzyme.* Its mode* 
of action in producing glycollic aldehyde would also be that of am 
enzyme. 

* Proc. Eoyal Soc. of Viet. 1918, Vol. xxx. p. 2C8. 
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Acacia dawsoni, R. T. Baker. j(LegBiBinosae). 

Mi^ta Mitta, Mr. Clinton, Nov., 1918. 

New for Victoria, 

Acacia lkprosa, Sieb. “Leper Acacia.” (Leguminosae). 
Between Eaglehawk and Sydney Flat, Victoria, David J. Paton,. 
Augui^ fSrd, 1019. An unrecorded locality in Victoria for tliia* 
plant. 

Adriana, Gaud. (Euphorbiaceae). 

Pax in Engler’s Pfianaenreich, IV., 147-11., pp. IT to 21 
(1010) practically agrees with Bei^ham’s arrangement of thef genus: 
Adriana, Maiden, in his Census of New South Wales Plants, fol¬ 
lows than. 

Distribution of Adriana, 

A. GLABKATA, Oaud. V., N.S.W., Q., N.A. 

A. GLABKATA, var, acerifolia. Pax. (A. acerifolia, Hook). 

Y., N,S.W., Q. 

A, GLABRATA, var. Cuuninghamu,JMiil. Arg. V. 

A. GLABKATA, h^im>phylla, MiilL Arg. V. 

A. TOMRNTOSA, Gaud. W.A., N.A. 

A. Hookrbi, Miill. Arg, (inch 2 varieties), V. 

A, 4JUADRIPARTITA, (Lab.) Gaud, W.A-, T,, Y, 

A. Klotzschii, (F. v, M.) Mull Arg.' S.A., Y. 
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Exvart, and Toney :■ 

In Mueller’s Second Census, the foregoing species are reduced 
•to two, but as they are all readily distinguished from one another 
'they must be kept separate. 


Agkostis lachnaotha, Nees. (Gramineae). 

Dookie, Victoria, W. D. Wilson, February, 1911. Canterbury 
.and' Mitcham, Victoria, R. Ardagh, December, 1918.'' 

Ihis useful pasture grass, a native of South Africa, is now 
•apparently establishing itself as a naturalised alien in Victoria. 


Aizoon zygophylloidbSj F. V. M. (Aizoaceae).- 

This species was recorded in the Victorian Naturalist, Vol. 
XVIL, p. 203 (1901), as being new for Victoria. This was evi- 
'dently an error, as the specimens from Corio Bay, Geelong, Jan., 
1901. on which the record was founded, proved on examination to 
be Mesembryanthemum angulatum, Thunb., a native of South 
Africa, which has been recorded as an introduction at Goode Island, 
in Victoria. (Collected by J. R. Tovey, 1908.) Aizoon zygophyl- 

loides IS only found in West and South Australia, New South' Wales 
and Queensland, 


Alhagi CAMBIOBUM, Pisch. “ Camel Thorn ” (Legurainosae). 

. • Tongala Irrigation District, Victoria. E. Kendall, 13/1/1920. 

This plant, a native of Central Asia and the Orient, was pre- 
wiously rworded as growing wild in Victoria from the North- 
•^astern district. It is now evidently spreading westward. 


DEPLKXDS, L. (A.marantaoeae). 

.felwood, Victoria, E. J. Semmens, November, 1917. 

Another locality in Victoria for this weed.’ It is a native of 

,EuP(^e, and is now apparently in the process of naturalisation in 
"tbis Stafe . ’ 

jikuNDO Phragmitbs, L. (Phragmites communis., Trin.) 
^Common Eeed/^ (Gramineae), 

Oalj BiTOT, NorfJiern Territory, May, 1'919, 
t^bafciy fairly c<Mnmon in the Northern Territory, but only 
1 ?*wioudy recorded frcan Port Darwin, M. Holtze, 1889. It may 
in some oases be included under the name Arundo Rox- 
P. T. M. The plant is used for 'thatching hay ricks and 
rn VictQria, It has a certiin fodder value wh^n young, 
may bavo e^noimo uses. 
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Bassia quinqubCUSPIS, V. M. Var. villosa, Bentli. (Anisacantha 
nmricata, Moq.) var. viilosa, Benth. “Spear-fruited Saltbush”. 
(Chenopodiaceae). 

Sedgwick, near Bendigo, E. J. Semmens, 24/10/1919; Numur- 
kah Shire, per Department of Agriculture, Nov., 1919, 

Ihis plant is now eTidently spreading eastward in Victoria, hav¬ 
ing been previously recorded from the North-West District only. 

Brachycomb microcarpa, F. V. M. (Compositae). 

Ti-tree Creek to Orbost, Mr. Sayer, 1887, Cann Eiver, H. B*. 
Williamson, Jan., 1918, 

New for Victoria. 

Bbomus Cebadilla, Steud. “ Chilian Brome Gi ass ” (Gramineae).. 
East Caulfield, Geo. Seymour, 17/12/1919. 

This grass, a native of Chili, may be classed as an exotic nor 
yet sufficiently established to be considered naturalised. 

BuchanAN iA oblongipolia, W.V. Fitzg. Eoyal Society of W.A., 
III., p. 65, 1918. (Anacardiaceae). 

A specimen from Robinson River, King's Sound, 1888, G. 
Poulton, was identified by Mr. Fitzgerald as B.oblongifolia before' 
this species was published. It agrees with the specimens quoted in 
the Flora of the Northern Territory, pp. 171-172, as Fuchananiar 
Muelli var piiosa. The specimens hardly appear to be suffi¬ 
ciently, distinct from the forms of Buchanania Muelleri to justify' 
raising a new species, B. oblongifolia, W. v. F. 

Oaleana minor, R. Br. “ Small Duck Orchid ” (Orchidaceae). 
Sperm-whale Head, South-east of Lake Victoria, Gippsland, T.’ 
S. Hart, 12/12/1919. 

Ihis orchid has not been previously recorded so far east 
Victoria. 

CALOCHinus CUPBEUS, R. S. Rogers. “Copper Beard.” (Orchidaceae) 

A new orchid from South Australia, described by Dr. Rogers* 
in the Proceedings of the Roy« Soc. of South Australia, col¬ 
lected for the first time in Victoria near Boronia Peak, Grampians;, 
by J. W. Audas, 2/11/1918, 
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Calostkmma puepueeum, R.Br. “ Garland Lilj.” 
(Hydrocharitaceae). 

Lake Hattah, J. E. Dixon, April, 1919. 

A definite locality in Victoria for this plant. 


Cassytha. (Lauraceae)'. 

In regard to the germination of seed of Cassytha, Mr. C. C. 
Brittlebank writes as follows:— 

“About eleven or twelve years ago, at Myrniong, I obtained 
-numbers of young seedling plants in all stages of‘growth from seeds 
.just sprouting, rooted seedlings, and even plants, which had become 
fixed to young gum twigs. In several seedlings, which had reached 
this stage, the lower part had withered, but in some cases the plant 
had broken at the base. As to the conditions prevailing prior to 
and during the observations. A bush fire had passed through the 
stunted gum scrub, which was heavily loaded with Cassytha. Both 
host and parasite had been destroyed by the fire. Heavy rain fell 
. shortly after, and continued to do so at intervals. The burnt gums 
sent out sprouts from their bases, and it was upon these young 
..suckers that tlw more mature seedlings had become attached. This 
was the only tin» that I ever saw the seedlings of this plant, and 
It was d^e to this that I so carefully observed them.” Evidently 

■ the germination of Cassytha is rare, owing to its hard seeds, and 
in this case the heat of the bush fire softened the seed coats and 

J^ce caused the absorption of water and germination of the seeds 
m duration of the seeds in thd soil is not knows, but some buried 
in the soil of a pot for three years were found to bei capable of eer-' 
-minating after being filed; 

5- forwarded me seedlings of C.melantha. 

^nd g^ng wild nefer Bairnsdale, in October, and apparently 

■ BaturaUy. it is possiWe that the difSculty of finding 
may be due to the fact that germination only takes place 

one month in Ihe year, and that the rooted attach- 

Baept IS soon lost. 

. ^, EWart and Gotdon, n.sp. (Oasuarinaceae). 

f . Eucla, W. Aus- 

’■of 'MjhdW V H^bs, but has terete instead 

* Ihe following i4 the description 
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A small tree from 5-8 feet in height. Branchlets are from 4-4J 
in., and‘branches slender. The sheath-teeth vary from six to seven 
in number. 

Fruit cones are cylindrical, and very regular, about J-in. in 
diameter, and 1-in. long. The valves do not protrude beyond the 
.surface, which is nearly smooth, and quite glabrous. 

The seeds are small and red. They< are much more pointed than 
.those of C. humilis, and smaller. 


Detnations from 0. ktimilis^ 

(1) Branches.—^Ihese are much more slender, and the branchlets 
.are about twice as long, though with shorter internodes and smaller 

diameter; they are also less angular than C, himiilis. The colour 
►of the branchlets is more greenish than grey. 

(2) Fruits.—The con^ are shorter and less rugose, the valves and 
markings are more regularly arranged, and the valves do not open 
as widely. The seeds are small, red and pointed, while those of 
*C.humilis are larger, bUck and blunt. 

CoLLOHiA cocciNBA, Lehui. BX Benth. “Scarlet-flowered Collomia.” 

(Polemoniaceae). 

Mandurang, Hintiraecku (without date), Bendigo, E. J, Sem- 
_mens, Nov., 1919. 

This plant, a native of Chili, is an exotic, found growing wild, 
but not yet sufficiently established to be considered naturalised. 


Okbfis sbtosa. Hall, f. “Hairy Crepis,” (Compositae). 

Ballarat, Yictoria, E, J. Senamens, March, 1913. 

This plant, a native of Europe and Asia Minor, may be classed 
an exotic, not 3 ?et sufficiently established to be considered 
naturalised. It is a weed of cultivated and waste piac^, and takes 
up the place of useful vegetation, and should be suppressed. 

Crowba saligka, Andr. (Rutaceae). 

Pine Mountain, Upper Murray River, Vic., C. Walker, Get., 
11891. 

Cytisus LiNiFOLius, Lam. “Flax Broom.^* (Legmninosae). 

Euadsides, at Ararat, E. J. Semmens, October. 1918. Anothei 
* locality in Victoria for this introduced plant. 
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Echium violacedm, L., or Ecliium planfcagiueum, L. 

“Paterson’s Curse.” (Boraginaceae), 

After the last visit of the British Association some doubt tvasi 
raised as to the correct name for the above plant, and it was even 
suggested that it might be Echium italicum. The latter suggestion, 
was, however, merely due to the plant having been seen in fruit 
only. To decide the former question specimens were submitted to- 
Dr. Lacaita, who has l^n specialising on the genus Echium. In 
his reply given beneath, the decision is made that the name given 
to the plant by Bentham in 1869, and under which the plant was 
proclaimed, is not correct, and that the name should be Echium. 
plantagineum. As the point isl one of some importance. Dr. 
Lacaita's reasons are given in full:_ 


As to Echium plantagineum and Echium violaceum, the plant' 
often called yiolaceum, especially by English botanists, is, as you 
rightly say, identical with E.plantagineum, but it is not E.viola- 
ceum.L. The violaceum of Sp. PI. is a muddle of two species, quite- 
unlike each other, neither of which ii E.plantagineum. The- 
synonyms all refer to E.rubrum, Jacq., a'very distinct species. It 
IS the only Echium with a clubbed instead of a trifid stigma. The- 
definition of the genus both in Bentham and Hooker, and in Engler 
requires modification in that respect. But the observation-describes 
a plant cultivated in Hort. Uppslana, which is represented by the- 
specimen in the Linnean Herbarium. This plant is neither rubrum 
nor as pointed out by Moris in his Flora Sardoa long ago, is it 
E plantagineuin (E.violaceum auctt, plur.)-. Moris says it is very 
lAe the .Sardinian (and Italian) plant known as E. pustulatum S. 
and S. It IS very like it, but as far as I can form an opinion with- 
^^ssectipn ,of,the corolla, which is inadmissable in Linnean tvpe- 
sp^imens, it is more probably the Portuguese and Spanish E. yo'su- 
Lange, which, to this, day, is gro-wn at Kew, and taken- 
nn^rt^bemysnomer of »E. plantagineum,” or “E. creticuin.” 

H IS imriims that Linneaus should never have recognised E. 
for there are three fine examples of it in his herbarium, 

^ al'^4ys easily recogjjised by— 

>i' basal leavj^. , , 

t, A^lexieau^ leav^. 

s. Wiar thm texture of corolla in dried plant. 
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4. Corolla glabrous, with long hairs on the nerves and 

ciliate, not velvety pubescent all over,, as in all species 
for which it could be mistaken. 

5. Leaf indumentum homogeneous; the tubercle at base of 

hairs conspicuous or inconspicuous, but no carpet of 
close short pubescence beneath them. 

It appears, therefore, that the name E. violaceum, under which 
Paterson’s Curse was originally proclaimed, must now revert to E, 
plantagineum L. 

EucALYFrus Mitchrlliana. Cambage. Willow Gum. 

(Myrtaceae). 

Near Chalet, Buffalo Mountains. An addition to the Flora of 
Victoria. The plant was originally named E. Mitchelli, but this 
name is already pre-empted for a fossil Eucalyptus (Journ. Eoyal 
Soc. of N.S. Wales, Vol, LII., p- 5T, 1919.) 

Eucalyptus W^oollsiana, B. T. Baker. (Myrtaceae). 

About seventeen miles east of Nowingi Railway Station, N6rth- 
West Victoria. (L. G. Chandler, 24/9/1919.) 

This Eucalypt has not been previously recorded as growing indi¬ 
genously in Victoria. 

FictJs MAcnoPHYLLA, Desf. “Moreton Bay Pig.” (Moraceae). 

From the base of a large tree in the University grounds, in 
November, 1914, the bark was removed, and two inches of the 
outer wood. The tree attempted to send down roots from the cut 
surface a4.one point. These were cut oS. During the first two 
seasons the folis^e of the tree was quite normal. Later the leaves 
began to fall more rapidly than new ones were produced, and 
branch after brandi died. During the first season the amount of 
latex increased markedly, after the second season it steadily de- 
cieased. The tree was not entirely dead until the declaration of 
Peace in May, 1919. It, therefore, lasted four and a-half years 
after being rung. During this time the wood remained moist and 
sappy to the heart of the tree, and it continued to grow on the 
upper part of the tree, above the ringing, but ceased tp grow on 
the basal portion of the trunk. At the end of the four and a-half 
years the roots were found to be entirely dead, whereas above the 
ringing, the bark at one or two points still shewed signs of life. On 
examining the wood it was found that although the apparent rings 

to 
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&xe regular and well defined, they are not annual rings. The tree 
oould not have been planted more than fifty-five years ago, probably 
not more than fifty years ago. On some of the projecting buttresses 
the rings totalled from 220 to 263. The smallest number between 
the buttresses was 121, The tree can, therefore, form two to four 
rings in one year. These narrow rings are formed of alternate 
layers of wood fibres mixed with vessels, and of thin walled, 
rounded, almost parenchymatous cells resembling somewhat tan¬ 
gential medullary rays. If the cross section is examined from a 
distance sufficient to obscure the narrow rings, the broader annual 
rings can be distinguished. The number of these was 46, and in 
the buttresses they were broader and included more of the narrower 
ring5S. 

The death of the tree was due not to any interruption of the 
water supply, but to the starvation and death of the roots. The 
wood of the Moreton Bay fig apparently retains the power of con¬ 
ducting water indefinitely, or at least, up to- an age of 40 or more 
years. 

GiErcHEfiriA Hermanni, R.Br. = G. linearis, Clarke. (Filicales). . 

As there are no. Victorian specimens of this plant, it cannot be 
retained in the Flora of Victoria. 


, Glbichbnia laevigata (Willd), Hook. (Filicales). 

There appears to Imve been some confusion regarding the nomen¬ 
clature of this fern. In “Hooker’s Synopsis Filicum,” G. laevi¬ 
gata is given as a synonym to G' flagellaris, Sprengl., but in Chris¬ 
tensen’s “ Indes: Filicum,” they are kept distinct. See also 
** Domin. Prod. Farnfl. Qld. 205, Rosenburgh, in his Handbook 
of Malayan Ferns, addptsi GL laevigata, Hoo-k, for the Malayan 
specimens. The typical G. flagellaris, Spreng. is a native of Mauri- 
tim only*, whilst laevigata is a Malayan fern extending to Aus¬ 
tralia. Some specimens of G. laevigata have also been confused 
with G-, fiabejlata, R*. Br. — those labelled G. flab^lata and 
gii^n in Be^lham^s Flora Ausferaliensia, VoL VIL, p] 698 (18S’8). 

Victorian localities^ proved-to be Gk laevigata-, Hooker. 

, The G. iaevigata; Hook, and G. flateliata, R. Br., 

in Arntratia^ apfearo to bo limited, to the Ei^tern Mad Northern 
po|:l^ionp-ie., Tasmania,, Victoria, New South Wales, ’Queensland, 
Northern Auatralia, ' . 
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Onaphalium 1N0LCDM, Lu “Indian Cudweed.” (Compositae). 

Near Station Peak, Victoria, without collector’s name or date. 

This species has not been recorded previously for Victoria. 

OoOBBNiA ARTHEOTRicHA, P. V. M., ex Benth. FI. Austr. IV. 62 (1869) 
= G. Bonneyana, F. v. M., Fragm. VL 226 (1868), t LIIL. 

(Goodeniaceae). 

The above is given by Krause in Engler’s Pflanzenreich IV., 277, 
p. 63 (1912). 

The description of G. Bonneyana was published a year earlier 
than that of G. arthrotricha, hence G. Bonneyana has priority, and 
is therefore a valid species, with G. arthrotricha as a synonym. 

Distribution.— W estern Australia. 

GooDEsiiA GBNicuLATA, KBr, (Goodeniaceae), 

E. Krause, in his Monograph of the Goodeniaceae, in Engler’s 
Pflanzenreich IV., 277, pp. 52, 3, 4 (1912), divides the above species 
into five difierent species, i.e., G. geniculata, R. Br.,' G. primulacea, 
Schlechtd., G. robusta, Krause, G. affinis, De Vriese, G. lanata, 
R. Br. Of these some of the forms of G. primulacea cannot be 
readily distinguished from some of those of G. geniculata, hence 
Gr. primulaoea can only be considered to be a variety of G. genicu¬ 
lata, i.e., G. geniculata, R. Br. var. primulacea, Benth, as 
given in Benth, FI. Aust. IV., p. 63 (1869). 

Krause gives the distribution of G. primulacea from South Aus¬ 
tralian locadities only, but we have specimens from Victorian and 
New Sou^ Wales localities, which agree exactly with the above, 
and must be placed under the variety primulacea. 

The distribution of the foregoing species are :—G. geniculata, R. 
Br., South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Queensland. 

G. geniculata, var. primulacea, Benth, South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wal^. 

. G. geniculata, var. heterophylla, F. M. Reader, Victoria. 

G. robusta, Krause, South Australia, Victoria. 

G. affinis, De Vriese, Western Australia. 

G. lanata, R. Br., Tasmania, Victoria, New South Wales. 

Goodkkia orandiploba, Sims. (Goodeniaceae), 

In Engler’s Pflanzenreich IV-, 277, p. 75 (1912), Krause reduces 
G, albifiora, SchL, G. Chambersii, P.v.M., G. Macmillanii, P.v.M..,^ 
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and G. Nicholsonii, F.v.M., to varieties of G. grandiflora, Sims;. 

G. albiflor,a and G. Chambersii .seem to be fairly distinct, and 
may for the present be classed as valid species. 

G. Macmil'lanii and G. Nicholsonii may be placed as varieties of 
G. grandiflora, thus adding this species to the list of Victoriaut. 
Flora.. 

Distribution. 

G. grandiflora, Sims, Western Australia, South Australia, New 
South Wales, Queensland, Northern Australia. 

G. grandiflora, var. Macmillanii, Krause, Victoria. 

G. grandiflox‘a, var. Nicholsonii, Krause, S-outh Australia, 

Grevillea ramosissima, Meisn. “ Braiiched Grevillea.” (Proteaceae) 
Buchan, East Gippsland, Miss Margaret McRae, 15/12/1919. 

This plant has only been previously recorded from the North- 
Eastern districts. 

Grevillea rosjsiarinifolia, Cuiui. “Rosemary Grevillea.’’ 
(Proteaceae). 

Whipstick Scrub, Neilborough Road, north of Eaglehawk, Vic¬ 
toria, David J. Paton, 7/9/1919. 

This species has usually reddish flowers, but the flowers of the- 
above specimen were of a greenish yellow colour, but turned a dark 
colour when drying. 

Hakea flexihs, F. V. M, “Flexile Hakea ” (Proteaceae), 

This is a valid species, and is *a native of Victoria, New South 
Wales and South Australia. 

Hakea SEmcEA, Schrad. (1795). (H. acicularis, R.Br., 1809). 
ponee H.’ serioea has priority over H. acicularis. 

If BLiFTRRpM MICROGLOSSUM, Maiden and Betche. (Compositae). 

As there are no Victorian specimens of this species, the name- 
be deil^jed from the “Flora of Victorjla, 

^ilivorHis, F. V. M, ‘'Slender Violet.” (Violaceae). 
ftihtoh;; October/1919? " ' ^ 

reeorded for tiie Morth-Eastb-n district of Vio- 
laiMlt: I ’ , • \ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' < 
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Hypolepis tenuipolia, Beruh.' “Soft Hypolepia.” (Filkales.) 

■ Raymond Creek, near bridge of Old Cann Road, East Gippsland, 
George E. Harrison, 1/1/1917. 

This is a definite locality in Victoria for this plant. 

Inula gravkolens,. Desf. “Stinkwort.” (Compositae). 

No^-a Nowa, Gippsland, Victoria, Hon. James Cameron,' April, 
1919. This proclaimed pest is gradually extending eastward in 
thisi State. 

IsopoGON ANKMONiPOLius, Kiiight. “Tall Conebush.” (Proteaceae). 
Near Providence Ponds, West of Fernbank Railway Station, 
Gippsland, Victoria, T. S. Hart, 15/11/1919. 

A definite locality in Victoria for this plant. Although the plant 
is given in F. v. Mueller^s Census, there were no specimens in the 
Herbarium, and Bentham gives it as from New South Wales only. 

Jasminum LiNEARE, R.Br. “Desert Jasmin.” (Oleaceae). 

North-east of Lake Hattah, Vic., J. E. Dixon, April, 1919. A 
•definite locality in Victoria for this plant. 

Lasiospbrmum RAUiATUM, Trev. “Royal Down Flower.” 
(Compositae). 

Near Ballarat, H. B. Williamson, Feb., 1914. 

This plant, a native of South Africa, has now apparently estab¬ 
lished itself as a naturalised alien in the above district. 

Loranthus (Loranthacetie). 

HilTs Northern Territory specimens No. 303 and 421, which 
“were iabelbd Loranthus dictyophlebus, are considered by Mr. Maiden 
to be Loranthus Exocarpi, Behr. var. spathulata, Blakely; also 
HilPs No. 539, labeled L. longiflorus, Desr., he considers to be L. 
odontocalyx, F. v, M. 

Loranthus longiflorus, D^r. “Long-fiower Mistletoe.” 
(Loranthaceae). 

Genoa, Victoria, Rev. A. J. Maber, Not., 1918. 

New for Victoria.. 


Lolium subulatdm, Vis. “Wimmera Rye Grass.” (Gramineae). 
Nhiil, January, 1919, A^ J. Mullett. 

This is a new recot'd as a naturalised alien in Victoria. It is 
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stated to have spread from a patch planted near a dam twenty-^ 
three years ago at Minyip, and now covers several hundred acres. 
It has been found at various localities in the Wimmera, including 
Nhill, Warracknabeal, and has apparently been confused with 
some of the numerous forms of English Rye Grass, Italian Rye 
Grass, Western Wolths, etc. 

It is a native of South Europe, but it does not appear to be 
common, or to have been investigated economically. Mr. Mullett 
informs me that it has a high carrying capacity for stock, main¬ 
tains itself readily by seed, but is injurious to wheat cultivation. 
The grass appears to be more vigorous and larger in the Wimmera 
than in its native home. Hence specimens were sent to Professor 
Hitchcock, United States Agrostologist, who confirms the above 
identification. 

It is possible that forms might be raised from this grass suitable 
for Central Australian regions, as a drought resistant grass. In¬ 
formation in regard to the properties of this grass is given by 
Mr. Mullett in the May number o>f the '' Agricultural Journal of 
Victoria,’’ 1919. 

Loniceba japonica, Thunb. (Caprifoliaceae). 

Ararat Creek, Naxmargoon, Victoria’. J, W. Audas,' Nov., 1919 

A garden escape spreading along the creek and possibly in the 
process of naturalisation, 

Microcala filiforms^ Hoff, and Link. “Slender Microcala.” 

Langwarrin, Victoria, Ed. E, Pescott, Oct., 1919. 

A native of Europe, previously recorded as naturalised in the 
Western District of Victoria only. 

Microcybe PAtioiFLORA, Turcz. (Butaceae). 

Localities,—^Western Australia, Drummond, 5th Collection, n 209, 
South Coast, B. Brown, East Mount Barren, G. Maxwell. 

South Australia.—Near Lake Hamilton, C. "Wilhelmi; Port Lin¬ 
coln, C. Port Lincoln, S. S. Browne; Venus Bay, CoL 

.Warburtou; l^ngaroo Island, p. Tepper. 

Victoria.—N.W.^pLLake Albaoutya, C. French, senr.; Murray- 
vilk, H. B, Williabsoh. 

. Isui^ni^QRA,-Turcz. ,^(Rptaceae), 

LoeaKMes.—Weg^rU Australia^ Drummond 5th Collection n. 211. 
of Sterling Range, an<J west of Blackwood River, Muir; be- 
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tween Dundas Hills and Lake Lefroy, J. D. Batt; between Eucla 
and Fowler’s Bay, Miss S. Brooke; Eucla, W. Webb, also J. D, 
Batt. 

South Australia.—^^loonta, Beythien, Kangaroo Island; 0. Tap¬ 
per; Sedan, Rothe, 

Victoria.—Nhill, St. Eloy D’Alton ; N.W. of Lake Albacutya and 
bej'ond Lake Hindmarsli, C. French; Malice, C. Walter; Wimmera, 
C. S. Sutton, C. French, Junr. 

M. MULTIPLORA, var. baccliarioides. 

Near Fowler’s Bay, W.A. E. Giles; near Fort Eucla, W.A., For¬ 
rest; Gawler Ranges, S.A., Dr. Sullipan. 


Miokocybe albiflora, Turcz. (Rutaceae). 

Locality.—Western Australia; Drummond, 6th Collection, n, 

210 . ' 

The foregoing species were associated together by Baron von 
Mueller, under the heading of Eriostemon capitatus. The distinc¬ 
tion of Microcybe from Eriostemon is not only a convenient one, 
but i» based upon clear and definite scientific distinctions. Of ti^e 
three forms included by Baron von |Iuelier under E. capitatus„ 
all are valid as distinct species under Microcybe. 

Muraltia Hristeria, D.G. “African Furze.” (Polygalaceae). 

Norton’s Summit, about eight or nine miles from Adelaide, Sth, 
Australia, per A. G. Edquist, July, 1919. 

This hardy evergreen shrub, native of South Africa, is evidently 
a garden e^ape, and may become a pest if allowed to spread. 


Myosotis australis, R.Br. “ Austral Forget-me-not.” 
(Boraginaceae). 

Wedderbiirn, Victoria, W. W. Watts, October, 1918. 

A new locality in Victoria for this plant. 

Nothoscohuum fuagrans, Kunth. “Wild Onion or Scented 
Nothoscorduni,” (Liliaceae.) 

Cawley’s Creek, Timboon, per W. A. N. Robertson, 23/10/1919, 
This plant, a ative of North America, recorded as a garden 
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escape in the Viet. Nat., XXIV., p. 193 (1906), may now be con¬ 
sidered to be established as a naturalised alien in this State. 

OxALis POKPURATA, Jacp. (Oxalidaceae). 

Drouin, Victoria, Nov. 1919, C. French, Junr. 

Recorded previously as a garden escape, and now reported as 
common at Drouin. This plant, a native of South Africa, is evi- 
dently in process of naturalisation. 


Fanigum parviplorum,. R.Rr. . (Oraniineae), 

As there are no Victorian specimens of this plant, it must be 
deleted from the Flora of Victoria.. Its original admission was due 
to an error. (See Viet. Nat. XXIV., p. 87, 1907.) 

Fhebalium obcordatum, Cunn. (Rutaceae). 

Whipstick Scrub, Neilborough Road, North of Eaglehawk Vic¬ 
toria, David J. Paton; 7/9/1919. 

This species has only previously been recorded from New South 
Wa^es. There is a specimen in the National Herbarium labelled in 
the late Baron von Mueller’s handwriting as Eriostemon Mor¬ 
oni, from Sandhurst, Victoria, September, 1877, without collec¬ 
tor s name. E. Mortoni, F!v.M., -is a synonym to Phebalium obcor- 

apparently neglected to record it for 

Phormium' tenax, Forster. “New Zealand Flax.” (Liliaceae). 

' (^wley’sl Credc, Timboon, per W. A. N. Robertson, 23/10/1919. 

_ This plant, a native of New, Zealand, which is often cultivated 
an gardens, is stated to be. growing wild at the above locality. 

PiMELKA FLAVA, R. Br. (Thymelaeaceae). 

_ ]^tham giv^ toe flowers as being male and female. In Moore’s 
Wales,'this character is used in diagnosis in 
cW r* of specimens recently ei.amined in 

It was Bofemed uniformly that each head contained a number * 

"w 1 ^ fruiting flowers, but that all the latter 
developed and apparently fertile stamens. The 
may, b, ^tbet male or hermaphrodite. 

. ye ,^^eare, .however, alwa,% to be a larger number of male 
m toe head than of the « female,’’ or itermaphrodite. floWers. 
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.Plagianthus monoica {R. Helms M.S.). Ewart, n.sp. (Malvaceae). 

Near Lake Deborah, West Australia. Collector, R. Helms, 
1891. 

This undescribed plant had the above MS. name, without any . 
author, attached. It is a shrubby plant, covered with a pale, close, 
short tomentum, easily rubbed off or scraped off, leaving a brown 
surface on the branches. The leaves are long, narrow, sessile, 
nearly linear, with vent rally inrolled edges, 3-5 centimetres long, 
averaging about 2 mms. broad. The flowers are in terminal 
leafy cymes, usually of 3-6 flowers. Carpels, 3, rarely 2, one- 
needed. Styles 3 (or 2) forking dichotomously into 6 (or 4) 
(Ureneae). Flowesrs male and female. Staminal column bearing 
anthers to the summit (Malveae). In the female flowers the petals 
are stiff, scarious scales covered with hairs. In the male flowers 
the petals are normal. 

Although the character of the styles is peculiar, the plant 
appears to belong to Plagianthus, and it may be placed next to P. 
•squamatus. 

PoLYPOGON LITTORALTS, Sm. “Perennial Beardgrass.’’ (Oramine^e). 

Fisherman *s Bend, Port Melbonrne, Victoria, A. O’Brien, 
18/11/1919. 

This specie is a native of Europe; has been recorded as intro- 
-iuced in Queensland and West Australia. It has now made its 
iippearance in Victoria for the first time. In its native home it 
-grows >n salt marshes along the sea coast. It is not likely to prove 
«of much value as a pasture grass. 

Pui^FEHABA POLIPOLIA, Cunn. “Duskj Bush Pea” (Leguminosae). 

Mitta Mitta, S. F. Clinton, Nov., 1918. 

New for Victoria. 

PuLTBNAEA PROGOMBBNS, Cunn. “Gurl-lcaf Bush Pea.” 

(Lfguminosae). 

Mitta Mitta, S. F. Clinton, Nov., 1918. 

New for Victoria. 

Ranunculus Mubllehi, Bentb. “Felted Buttercup.” 

(Ranu noulaceae). 

''Flourbag,’' Bright-Omeo Road, 4600 ft., Nov. 20, 1918, D. J. 
'Paton. 
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In Mr. Williamson’s paper on doubtful Victorian Plant records^ 
it was pointed out that Eanunculus Muelleri was only represented, 
in the Herbarium from the doubtful locality, Munyang Mts., which 
might mean a New South Wales locality. Mr. D. J. Paton for¬ 
wards specimens collected on the Omeo side of Mt. Hotham, which 
belong to Eanunculus Muelleri, and, therefore, gire an undoubted' 
Victorian record for this plant. • 

Setosa beecta, Ewart and Cookson. (Flora of the Northern 
Territory, 1»17, p. 3») = Setosa hobdkacea, Ewart. (Chainaeraphia. 

hordeacea, 11. Br.) 

* \ 

The charact<ers on which the distinction from Chamaeraphis are^ 
haised are:— 

Setosa: 

Inflorescence a spike 

Spikelets single to each awn 

Glumes rigid 

Awn very long and rigid 
, Styles free to the base 

Staminodia? 3 in female flower. 

Outermost small glunie calloiis and truncate 
Gbanaaeraphis: 

Inflorescence a panicle. ' 

Spikelets two ex' more to each awn, very rarely one. 

Glumes lax; 

Awn short and soft. 

Styles shortly united at the base. 

Sfeaminodia 2 in female flower. 

Outermost small glume thin and membranous. 

^tosa represents the highest development of the peculiar mode* 
of developing an awned spikelet, of which the beginnings are shown 
in €h4maeraphih, and in Setosa the spikelet, with its basal branch 
disarticulates very readily and in one piece. In Chamae- 
mfhm the spikelets disarticulate less readily and separately. 

^Setosa is strongly xerophilous, though usually growing near water.. 
Ohamseraphis is ^mi-aquatic. 

E.®! “Vtoto M^fcsbade." (Solanaceae). 

*' Rev. '£-.'7. kaW. ' 

Ifow lor ¥ictoria. 
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Tkichinium ALOPECUROiDEUM, LindL “Long Tails/’ (Amanmtaceae). 

‘‘Lorquon^^ received from State School, No. 2590, 5/5/1919, 

A definite locality in Victoria for this plant. 


T^CHOMANKS PA^vuLtJM, Poit, (Filicales). 

There are no Victorian specimens of this fern. The plants on 
which the original record was made proved on examination by the * 
Kev. W. W. Watts to be JJmhra^ulum flabeUatmn, Gottsche (Hepa- 
ticae) the two plants having an extraordinary external resemb! 
ance. T. parvulum must be deleted from the list of the Flora of' 
Victoria. 


Teiglochix ckhtkocakpa (Hook) var. longicarpa. (Naiadaceae). 

Watheroo Eabl>it Fence, W.A., M. Koch, September, 1905. 

According to Ostenfeld, in Dansk Botanist, Arkiv. Bd. 2, page* 
35, 1918, the above was included under IViglochih centrocarpa. 
Hooker, in the collection by Max Koch. 

XJlmis CAMPESRPEis, L. “Common Elm.” (Ulmaceae). 

(Rate of growth.) 

In the last number of the Contributions to the Flora of Australia,. 
some data were given in regard to the growth of this tree. One 
curious feature was an apparent contraction taking place during 
autumn and winter, after the cessation of growth in circumference, 
followed by an expansion during a wet winter period (June-July). 
In these observations the bark was left untrimmed around the*' 
measurement line, and the tape used was standardised only at the 
commencement and close of the obsefirvations. According to 
Trowbridge and Weil (Science N. Series 48, 1918, pp. 348-550), 
trees vary both in length and in breadth according to the tempera-- 
ture. Thus stems of Tilia europaea and Platanus orientaiis in¬ 
crease in diameter slightly with a rise of temperature above 32 deg. 
F., but undergo marked transverse contraction with a fall of tem¬ 
perature below 32 deg. F, They conclude that the diameter of s* 
tree is le^ when frost cracks are open than when they are closed, 
and tliat the cracks are due to this contraction and not to the ex> 
pansion of the frozen w’ater. The question naturally arises whether“ 
full precautions were taken to ensure that the measurements takeir 
were adequately standardised. Trowbridge and Weil mention that" 
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ilie changes in circumference lag six to twenty-four hours behind 
‘the changes O'f temperature, llie temperature at the centre of the 
trunk of a large leafless tree is not, however, affected appreciably 
by daily variations of temperature, and only responds slowly to a 
.change in the average mean temperature. 

In the measurements of the Elm taken in 1917-18, it was found 
that an apparent growth contraction took place in winter*, and 
.that slight variations in circumference were shown from time to 
time during the non-growung period. These measurements were 
taken with' a tape around a partially smoothed line. 

To obtain moi*e accurate measurements a girdle of bark, was re- 
jnoved, leaving a smooth surface close to the cork cambium. A 
standard length of 6 ft. 9 in. was marked by Dr. Baldwin, Govern- 
.ment Astronomer, on the stone basement. Afte^ each measurement 
with a waxed tape it was extended over the standard, the increase 
.over the standard giving the actual increment of growth. The tape 
was thus merely used to transfer the circumference of the stenx to 
‘the standard length, and not to measure it. 

Ihe tape ^yas kept ih a dry room, and froih November, 1918, to 
April, 1919, 6 ft. 9 in. on the tape cori'espo-nded to 6 ft. 9 in. on 
"the standard. The tape then began to slmrten, and most rapidly 
during May, until 6 ft. 9./^ on the tape covered 6 ft. 9 irC on the 
standard, and on June 15th, 6 ft. 9^^. By July 2nd the tape had 
tshortened a further of an inch. A similar tape kept in a damp 
•cellar for a month shortened ^ inch per 8ft. in this time, although 
•the temperature was fairly constant. The effect is, therefore, due 
“to the gradual absorption of moisture, the humidity of the air in- 
^resising greatly in Melbourne during winter. 

The deepening of the girdle on the tree reduced the circumference 
from 6 ft, ll| in. to 6 ft. 8f in. 

In the previous year's measurements growth did not become per- 
*cep%iBle until the first week in November, but here it began during 
first week of October. This was the same time as when the 
o^aHtun b^ap to divide in the previous years measurements, so 
Ihe jreniovd of the cork ring allows the actual growth to become 
pcreeptabie externally. In 1918 growth ceased at the end of 
Wt in it continued until the middle of March. 
^irbbaJbly^ bwever, the result of the exceptionally mild 
ex|>erienoed in 1919. Ihe total growth in 
1918-1919 in. 
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Date. 


Corrected 

Ft. in. 

Girth. 

12 

Bate of Growth 
per month of JIO 
days in 

July 26, 1918 

- 

6 

8 

nil. 

August 16, 1918 

- 

6 

8 

13 

nil. 

September 21,1918 

- 

6 

8 

13 

nil. 

October 10,1918 

- 

6 

8 

14 

_ 

October 18,1918 

- 

6 

8 

14 

1.6 

October 30, 1918 

- 

6 

8 

15 

2.6 

November 7, 1918 

- 

6 

9 

1 

7.6 

November 26,1918 - 

- 

6 

9 

5 

6.3- 

December 3, 1918 

- 

6 

9 

7 

8.0 

December 14,1918 

- 

6 

9 

9 

5.6 

December 26,1918 

- 

6 

9 

IL 

5.0 

January 17, 1919 

- 

6 

9 

14 

4.3 

January 30,1919 

- 

6 

10 

0 

4.6 

February 20, 1919 

- 

6 

10 

3 

4.3 

March 13, 1919 

- 

6 

10 

5 

2.9 

March 28, 1919 

- 

6 

10 

5 

nil. 

April 26, 1919 

- 

6 

10 

6 

nil. 

May 21,1919 

- 

6 

10 

5 

nil. 

August 1 1919 

- 

6 

10 

5 

nil. 

Throughout the autumn and winter there was no evidence of any* 

expansion or contraction with changes 

of 

temperature within a 


range of 46°F., (34®F.-79®F.), the static measurement being 6 ft. 
lOyl in. On several occasions after rain had fallen and saturated 
the bark, corrected readings of 6.10 ^were given (May 23rd, June 
2nd, June 15th, June 30th, etc.), but between these times the naea- 
sur^ent reverted to 6 ft. 10^ in. It would be of interest to 
k^w in detail the naethod of standardization adopted by Trow- 
Imri^e and Weil, and also what precautions were taken to dis- 
: between variations of girth due to moisture and those 
si^^ioeed to be due to temperature. A variation of -jV ^ ® 

in., is approximately. 0.07%, and if it were due to tempera¬ 
ture, with a range of 46°F,, it would reprint 0.0017% per 1®F., 
which would in any case be negligable in dealing with a material 
like the trunk of tree. The view put forward by Trowbridge and 
Weil that fr,ost cracks are due to the pronounced contraction of the 
diameter of the .tree and not to the expansion of frozen water merita 
further investigation.. 

Verbascum Blattakia, L. Spurious or Twiggy Mullein. 

(Scrophuiariaceae). 

In J. M. Black’s Naturalised Flora of South Australia Yer- 
In J. M. Black’s Naturalised Flora of Sputh* Australia^ 
ralised aliens in South Australia, whereas in Victoria IJje <mly.4TO» 
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recognised are V. Thapsus and V. Blattaria. Tliei‘6 has always 
been some confusion between V. Blattaria and V. virgatum. Thus 
Yerbascuin virgatum, Spreng, (Syst. 1, 621) =V. Blattaria. 

Yerbascum Blattaria, Yell =V. virgatum. 

The true Y. Blattaiia is that of Linnaeus Sp. PL 178, a native of 
Europe and Asia, whereas V. virgaturn was described by . Stokes 
.(With. Bot. Arr, Brit, PL ed. 11, 227), and appears to be originally 
a native of Europe only. 

In Bentham’s British Flora, Y. virgatum is distinguished from 
V. Blattaria by (1) the more abundant glandular hairs, (2) the 
pedicels of the flowers are shorter than the calyx, whereas in V. 
Blattaria they are longer; (8) there are usually 2-6 flowers ?o each 
bract. 

If the Victorian specimens of V. Blattaria are sorted out into 
those with long and those with short pedicels, it will be found, that 
the glandular pubescence varies in both series, and 'that there are 
. as many specimens of Y, virgatum,’' with one flower to each bract, 
as with two or more flowers. If the specimens are sorted into 1 
flowered,”’ and 2, or more, flowered specimens, the long stalked 
. and short stalked characters are completely mixed, in both - sets. 
Although V. virgatum is called the “ Twiggy Mullein/’ branching 
. specimens otherwise typical of Y. Blattaria are quite common. 

The only satisfactory conclusion is to regard V. virgatum as a 
variety of V. Blattaria, difiering in one constant feature, the length 
«-of the pedicel, as thus— 

Y. Blattaria, L. Y. Blattaria, L. var. virgatum. 

Flowers 1 to each bract Flowers 1 or 2 rarely up to 6 to 

Pedicels longer than calyx or each bract. 

bracts. Pedicels usually shorter than calyx 

or bracts. 

. The variety virgatum is the commoner form in Victoria, but in 
^Europe is of nasore restricted range than the typical Y. Blattaria. 

YiciA L. “Bush Tebch.” (Leguminoss^e). 

' AlstonFarm, S- Wycheproof, Yic., W. W. Watts, Sept., 1918. 

Not previously recorded as a naturalised alien in Victoria, but 
-;^robaMy often Confused with Vicia sativa. * Vicia sepium is natn- 
, ialised m Soqlfe Aqslrhlia. 

, B.C. “Coast Twin Leaf,” 

ceae), 

'Ib vines by graltiilg oh 
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"to resistant stocks, the grafts are at one stage packed in sea'weed 
.trucked from the coast, and washed at Wahgunjah. This has caused 
the appearance of several coastal plants at this inland locality, 
including the above, as well as Meliiotus parviflorus and Salsola 
'Kali. 


DESCRIPTIONS PLATE XII. 

Cascarina Helmsii, Ewart and Gordon. 

{a) Portion of brancii. 

{b) Branchlet with leaf-sheaths. 

(c) Fruiting cone. 

^d) Portion of same, magnified. 

{e) Seeds. 



[Pboc. Eot. Soc, Victoria, 32 (N.S), Pt. 11., 1920.] 


Art. XV .—A revision of the genus Fultenaea^ Fart i. 

BY. H. B. WILLIAMSOK. 

(With Plates XIII., XIV. azid XV.). 

[Kead Kovember tJth, 1919]. 

It is only natural that in large genera more confusion is likely 
to occur than in small ones, and some time ago Professor Ewart 
advised me that a general revision of the genus Pultenaea would 
probably yield profitable results, and was indeed urgently neces¬ 
sary. Ihe results of the first part of this investigation, based on 
the examination of the material at the National Herbarium, Mel¬ 
bourne, and of specimens received from the Government Botanists, 
of the other States, are here given. 

The genus Pultenaea is confined to Australia, anjd comprises 92 
acknowledged species. Seventy-five species are described in Ben- 
tham's Flora Australiensis, two of which have been transferred to. 
other genera, and one reduced to a variety. The species since 
described number 20, comprising those set up by Mueller (3). Tate 
(2), Black (2), Maiden (3), Maiden and Betche (2), Bailey (1), 
Baker (2), Scott (1), Andrews (1), Pritzel (1), and Hegel (1). No' 
labelled specimen of either of the last three is in the Herbarium. 

The approximate distribution is—Queensland, 11 species; New 
South Wales, 45; Victoria, 37; Tasmania, 13; South Australia, 22;. 
‘and Western Australia, 22. 

Al^ut half of the species are confined to one State; about 20 are* 
r-^rded for two States, 10 for three States, and 6 species are* 
widely spread—four States. As with other genera, few of the- 
W^tesrn Australia!! species—^two—occur east of the limits of that 
State, one of which extends to South-West Victoria. It is worthy 
of note that in the Flora of the Northern Territory, Ewart and* 
Davies, 1917, the genus is not mentioned, and that very few records* 
of l^ltenaea exist for Western Australia outside the south-western* 
dii^riet of that State. 

, While attempting a revision of the genus in which, judging by 
of lab^od and unlabelled specimens in the National 
HetfearluM, much confusion exists, it is not claimed that finality 
now be racked with r^ard to certain groups, for the occur¬ 
rence of iorbas that seem to connect the members of those groups 
presents much difficulty. Considering the varying forms for 
mcample^ of .group known under Eupultenaea, an advocate for 
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reduction of species could place five or six, including P. strieta^ 
P. retusa, P. Gimnii, under one species name, and cultural experi^ 
ments mar yet prove that they are not all valid species, but few* 
would be bold enough to make such a drastic reduction. 

Even if it were proposed to unite, say, the three mentioned,, 
which certainly are very close as regards floral structures, the work 
of the great systemstists, Bentham, Smith, Hooker, Mueller and 
others, would be discredited, and their ideas of what constitute a 
species set at naught. While recognising most of the species set up 
by these great workers, one's aim must be to realise their system, 
and to- follow it in the light of later discoveries of forms unknown 
to them. At the same time it is inevitable that in all such revisions 
of large genera, additional species must be set up, consisting for 
the greater part of certain forms which have in error or for con¬ 
venience been placed as varieties, but which, if they had been more 
fully considered by the pioneers of systematic botany, would have 
been given specific rank. The author, recognising the fallacy of 
multiplying species unnecessarily, has in doubtful cases allowed 
the varietal rank to stand. It is known that species may show varia¬ 
tions according to climatic and soil conditions, and it may be con 
ceded that the variations will be greatest or most likely to occur in 
the first named, and least in the last-named of the following:— 
Habit; colour of flower; size, shape and texture of leaf; size and 
shape of stipules; arrangement of flowers; size and shape of bracts, 
bracteoles, calyx, ovary and seeds. So that in the case of Pultenaea^ 
a variation of ovary, whether stipitate or sessile, villous or glab¬ 
rous, shape of calyx, position and shape of bracteoles and bracts, 
are of more importance, in determining a species than the habit,, 
the shape and size of the leaves, or the colour or size of the corolla. 
In other words, if ovary, calyx, bracteoles and bracts are similar, 
a good deal of variation in habit or in leaf can be allowed within- 
the limits of a species, whereas if habit, leaves, corolla and stipules' 
are similar, a marked difference in the reproductive organs just" 
named wilb justifv’the setting up of a species. 

In the diagnostic drawings this has been kept in view, and they 
include Ijesides sketches showing shape and size of leaves and 
stipules, drawings showing only the shape, size and relative posi¬ 
tion of ealyxv bracteoles and bracts. No attempt is made to show 
the marginal curving of the leaf, or the nature of the indumentum. 

Regarding the corolla, one has only to read in descriptions the 
oft-repeated '"Standard twice as long as calyx,’’ or nearlj 

11 
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twice/' lower petals shorter"—this, by the way, is included in 
the description of the genus—‘‘keel dark coloured," etc., to feel 
kow unimportant these parts are in determining a species of the 
jgenus. The fact that so many species of Pultenaea have been 
described in. the absence of pods seems to show that these are non- 
essential, though in the case of a plant without stipules, and with 
the bracteoles well away from the calyx tube, the examination of 
ripe seeds-would be necessary to determine the genus. 


Section EUPULTINAEA. 

Ptiltenaea daphnoide^^ Wendl. 

Varies much in foliage, the normal plant having leaves cuneate- 
eblong, with a fine straight point. Flowers in dense terminal 
heads, and bracteoles well up on the calyx 

var. ohcordafa Bth. has truncate leaves with a prominent point. 
Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia. 
vdr. pxrmflora^ n.v. 

This has been placed under daphnoides and retusa, and among 
doubtful forms. It differs from the type in having cuneate-oblong 
leaves 4 to 6 lines long without a point, margins flat o>r slightly 
incurved, mid-iib obscure above. 

Upper Murray district, C. French, Junr., 1886. Wildflower 
Show, 1919, no loc. 


FttJlfencrea stricta, Sims. 

A smaller shrub than P. daphnoides, with smaller leaves, ovate- 
-oblong, with recurved margins, and a small recurved point. Bracts 
i:iun^rous, glabrous, deciduo-trs, with rounded point, outer ones 
bifid and shorter. Btacteoles high on the calyx, usually glabrous. 
1 can find no constant variation from the type in var. iiicurvata, 
Bwaii, iram Frankston. 

PmZUtmea Maidenii, Eeader. 

diSbbs frtmi F. stricta in its long-pointed hairy bracteoles, 
the ba^ of the calyx. The lower lobes are narrow, longer 
Whe, *wad alhaosi s^rular pointed. The leaves are cuneate, 
conduplieate. Its nearest affinity is P. largifloreus, 
’ h*»ba?d-leaved form froin South Australia—from 
It in jhaving fiarrower cuneate leaves and a very dif- 

ealj^. II retain specific rank. 
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Pip© Head Water’^'orks, Hamilton, Vic., Collected by tbe writer, 
11/1904. 

PuUenata capitdlata, Sieb. 

A species bearing a remarkable general resemblance td P. pycno- 
.cephala, P.v.M., and variously placed vdtli that specie®, or with 
P. stricta, in Tvhich latter, Bentham wrongly included it. 

Its minute stipules and high-adnate braeteoles place it right 
.away from Mueller's species, although there is a specimen labelled 
by him P. pycnocephala F.v.M." From P. stricta it can be 
.separated by its flower heads, solid and almost globular, and very 
persistent bract®, broadly ovate, densely covered with ‘silky hairs, 
•except at the margin, bifid, with a narrow median point. Calyx 
lobes and braeteoles are setaceous. Leaves cuneate, slightly 
pointed. The specimen, ‘Tort Jackson, Sieb, n. 313," FI. Aust., 
^p. 113, is this species, and not the plant figured by Sims, Bot. 
-Mag. Sieber’s name should be retained for it. 

Braidwood District, Two-fold Bay, N.S.W., and East Gippsland, 
Tic. 


Fultenaea pymwcephala^ P. v. M. 

A remarkable species, with broadly-ovate coriaceous leaves, silky 
below, and with flowers in dense globular heads, covered with 
.imbricate, silky villous, persistent bracts. The braeteoles are long, 
very silky, villous, and are fixed quite under the calyx. 

Bluff Mount, Poverty Point, Tenterfield, N.S.W. 


Fidtenaea return. Smith. 

A species with calyx and braeteoles like those of P. stricta, but 
with shorter bracts, more falcate upper calyx lobes, and leaves 
linear to cuneate, sometimes emarginate. 

Var. linophylla, Beuth, with longer leaves and longer calyx. Port 
Jackson A, 

Yar. longifolia, F.v.M., with leaves up to 1| inches. 

Specimens from E. Gippsland, with cuneate leaves, almost bi- 
lobed, 2 or 3 line® long, seem to be included under the description 
in Bentham. 

Specimens from Hazelbrook, N.S.W., Hamilton, and from Two¬ 
fold Bay, show leaves cuneate-oblong to obovate. 

Queensland, New South Wales and Eastern Victoria. 

lU 
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Fiiltenaea Benthami, F.v.M. 

Recorded only from the Grampians, Vic., with calyx, bracts and! 
bracteoles like those of P. daphnoides, but with rigid, almost linear, 
acute, or pungent leaves. 

PiiUenata MiUciri^ Bailey. 

A species with silky cuneate-ovate leaves, and flowers solitary in. 
the upper axils. 

Stannary Hills, Herberton, Qld. 

var. ancfvstifoliaj n.v. 

From Eidsvold, Qld., Dr. Bancroft, are specimens, which differ* 
only from the type in having leaves narrow-lanceolate, with a more 
prominent point. 

Fiiltenaea myrtoides, Gunn. 

With leaves like those of P. Millari, but nearly glabrous.. 
Flowers are in dense terminal, globular heads, with boat-shaped 
bracteoles fixed rather low on the calyx. 

New South Wale®, Queensland. 

Fiiltenaea pohfolia^ Cunn. 

A Queensland species, with hairy linear leaves, and remarkably* 
long petioles, and with bracteoles linear-subulate, fixed about the- 
middle of the calyx tube. Flowers in dense terminal heads. 

FuUenaea petiolariSy Cunn. 

A species with leaves linear to lanceolate, with a point slightly- 
recurved. Its calyx lobes are fringed with silky hairs, as are also» 
the keeled bracteoles fixed well up on the calyx tube. 

Pijitenaea mucronafa, F.v.M. 

=P. poUfolia, Cunn, var, mucronata, 

This plant was described from specimens' from Ovens River,, 
Vic,, and differs from P, polifolia only in having broader leaves, 
n3t0re villous branctlets, and less keeled bracteoles set rather lower 
on the calyx tube* Bentham says, This may possibly prove to 
fee a broad-leaved form of P."polifolia.” In the light of evidence of 
intermediate forms, including those from Batlow and Nungatta, 
N.B.W., the species name, mucronata, qan be suppressed, and all 
the forms included under P. polifolia. 
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Specimens from Blaekheatli, N.S.W., w’ith cuneate mucronate 
Heaves, and setaceous bracts, stipules and calyx lobes, can provi- 
isionally remain under vai\ mucronata. 


Fultenuea Bentli. 

Although very variable in foliage, the small size of the calyx, 
bracts and bracteoles, and the constantly recurved edges of the 
leaves, keep it quite distinct from P. stricta. The larger leaved 
-forms can always be distinguished from P. striata (stricta?) by the 
■very much smaller bracts/’ (Bentham). These are scarcely ever 
longer than the very short pedicels, and the bracteoles are minute, 
tof a dark colour, and set well up on the calyx. As r^ards flowers, 
it is nearest to P. microphylla, but that species has cuneate to linear- 
icuneate leaves. 

var. pianifolia, F.v.M., a broad leaved form from Badger Head, 
*T as. 

var. flava, Ewart, from Wandin, Tic., has light yellow flowers. 

One or two forms which seem to connect this with P. stricta 
remain for further study, 

Pultenaea microphyll>a^ Sieb. 

A species from New South'Wales, with linear-cuneate leaves, and 
a smaller calyx than the last-named species. TeiTerfleld specimens 
have almost linear leaves, with lower face almost closed- 

var. cuucata, Benth; leaves are cuneate-truiicate, 3 to 4 lines 
long, bearing some resemblance to P. largiflorens, F.v.M., which 
latter may be distinguished by the large upper lip of its calyx. 

New South Wales, Queensland. * 

Fultenften cinerCiscens, Maiden and Betche. 

= F. micropiipllci var. cinerascens. 

As the only diflerence between this plant and P. microphylla, 
Sieb, is that of habit and foliage, it should not have received 
specific rank- Specimens of P. microphylla from Tenterfield 
show almori linear leaves. In Proc. Roy. Soc., N.S.W,, XXXIII. 
*310, the authors admit that there is no marked diflerence of flowers 
or inflorescence, and that Gilgandra and Scone specimens are links 
^connecting the two alleged species. All these forms can now well he 
-grouped under Sieber’s species name. 

Warialcla, N.S.W. 
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Fultenaea Drummondii, Meiss. 

A Western Australian species, with shining yellowish scariousi 
bracts, and a peculiar calyx, with upper lobes rounded, and united. 
into a broad ©inarginat© lip. 

Fultenaea Slcinneri, F.v.M. v 

A Western Australian species, with recurved imicronate leaves, 
reversed on the stem, and with a large calyx 4 lines long, with^ 
bracteoles nearly as long, fixed well below the calyx tube. 

Fultenaea Tfartmanni, F.v.M. 

A Queensland species, with leaves between those of P. scabra and 
P. retusa, but with minute stipules, remarkably small bracteoles:* 
fixed at the base of the calyx, and with longer calyx lobes tham 
those of P. retusa. 

Fultenaea pint folia, Meiss. 

A Western Australian species, with narrow linear leaves,, 
spreading, stipules, and very deciduous bracts and bracteoles, the* 
latter being long, and fixed well below the calyx tube. 

Fultenaea pediomilata, HK. 

A prostrate shrub often matted, with flowers on filiform pedicels, 
often half inch long—in some Port Lincoln specimens' one inch* 
long. The calyx is almost glabrous, with acuminate lobes, and the 
bracteoles are nearly^as long, linear and below the calyx tube. 

South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, Tasniania. 

[As there is some discrepancy between the description of this" 
species in Bentham’s Flora, and that given in the Botanical Maga¬ 
zine, file matter will be discussed when dealing with Pultenaeai 
Ausfieldii, Regel, one of the forms that appear to have been in- 
eluded under P. pedunculata]. 

Fultenaea eonferta, Benth. 

A If’es^rn Australian species, with short, linear, crowded leaves,, 
and a remarkable calyx, with the upper lobes large and free, and’ 
lower ones very much smaller, 

Futt^fiaea pauciflora^ Scott. 

A Western Australia species, with long #hite hairs on the young' 
foliage, and with incurved leaves linear-lanceolate, flat, but with 
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thickened or slightly recurved margins, with mid-rib scarcely^ 
prominent below, fine pointed. The calyx has equal lobes, and. 
the bracteoles are free from the calyx. It belongs to section Empul- 
tenaea, near P. Drummondii. 

Narrogin Exp. Farm, Steward. 

Fultenaea scahra, R.Br. 

Three" very divergent forms have been united by Bentham in 
this species:— 

(a) R. Brown’s P. scabra, from tlie Blue Mountains (Sieb, n. 

286), with narrow-cuneate, truncate leaves, with a fine 
seta terminating the mid-rib, and with setaceous, 
spreading stipules, sometimes 3 lines long. 

(b) Lindley’s P. montana—P. scabra var. montana Bth .—ihe 

common Victorian form, with minute stipules, and 
leaves obcordate or obvate, with no point, often with 
much recurved margins. 

<c) R. Brown’s P. biloba—P. scabra var. biloba, Bth,—^with 
leaves dilated and two lobed, with a short recurved 
point. 

Brown’s scabra and Lindley’s plant are very distinct, but as 
there is no marked difference in the flowers they may be kept under 
P. scabra, especially as the varying forms of the var. biloba present 
graduated intermediates. 

Section ACTPHYLLTJM. 

This section—3 species—is confiped to Western Australia, and is 
distinguished by peculiar transversely reticulate leaves. 

. PuUemea aciph^Ua^ Benth—(P. recticulata Bth.)—^with leaves 
ovate to linear-lanceolate, pungent. Ptdtenaea aspalatJioides^ Meiss, 
with leaves narrower than those of P. aciphylla, with a smaller 
calyx, larger bracteoles, and flowers crowded round with leaves. 

Ftiltenaea ocJireata^ Meiss, distinguished from the two former 
by having shorter and broader leaves, with no point, and nearly 
orbicular bracteoles. 

Section EUCHILUS. 

This section contains those species which have ternate or opposite 
leaves. 

Fultenaea ohcordeiia^ Benth. 

A West Australian species, with obcordate, ternate, or opposite 
leaves, and a remarkable calyx, with its upper lob^ almost orbic^ 
lar, and its lower lobes linear and much shorter. 
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Pulfenaea rotiindifolia, Benth. 

A West Australian species, with minute opposite leaves, i‘arely 
<srowded, and flowers like those of P. obcordate, but on filiform 
pedicels often half-inch long, 

PuHenaea calycma, Benth. 

A West Australian species, with opposite or ternate leaves,, like 
ihose of P. retusa, and , with a calyx resembling that of P, oljcor- 
4ata, but^with larger, more -separated upper lobes. 

Pultenaea muminata„ R. T. Baker. 

A New South "Wales species^ with opposite leaves resembling 
those of P. Gunnii, with a very large calyx—about 4 lines—^with a 
^hort tube, and long linear bracteoles fixed below the calyx tube. 

Byalong Greek, N.S.W. 

PuHenaea spinulosa, Benth. 

A West Australian species, with opposite, crowded pungent 
leaves, reticulate below, and with a calyx having large, almost free, 
•upper lobes, having subulate points, and with very narrow lower 
lobes. 

PvMenata tenella^ Benth. 

An Alpine species, with the habit and appearance of P. paleacea 
war. sericea, but having ternate, concave leaves, and a long calyx 
with lobes longer than the tube. 

Alps of Victoria. 

Pidfenaea LuehTnan'^ii^ Maiden. 

A slender trailing plant, remarkable for its filiform, opposite 
'branchlets, and distant leaves. Its terminal, head-like inflorescence 
4istingiiishes it from all other species of the section. Its nearest 
afinity is P. tenella, but that species has axillary flowers, and a 
larger and a diflerently shaped calyx. 

Pipe Head, Hamilton Waterworks, Vic., Collected by the writer, 
Nfov., 1904. 

P^fenaea cymhifnlia^ J. M. Black. 

A South Australian species, with small, decussate, convex mucro- 
nate leaves, rather crowded, and a silky calyx like that of P. 
ealycina, with large upper lob^, united below the middle, and 
very small subulate lower lobes, , 
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Kangaroo L, Andrews. A specimen was sent to the Herbarium 
in 1886 by Miss Brookes, Mt. Bugged to Victoria Springs, but 
"Was set aside by Mueller for determination later. 


Section COELOPHYLLUM. 

This section includes those species with alternate leaves, flattened, 
^concave or terete. 

PuUenaea flexilh^ Smith. 

An almost glabrous shrub with flat, or slightly concave leaves, 
glabrous calyx, with scarcely pointed lobes shorter than the tube, 
flowers axillary on rather long pedicels, with lanceolate, pointed 
bracteoles fixed on the tube at the base, and ovary glabrous with a 
few long hairs at the top. 

Victoria, New South Wales. 

Specimens from Clarence Biver, Beekler, are labelled “P. flexilis 
Tar. mucronata,’^ p. 135, FL Aust. They exactly match specimens 
from Giggo Range, and the Dandenongs, Vic., since determined by 
Mueller* as a variety of P. juniperina. These, as well as specimens 
from Pine Mount, N.E. District, Walter, having pubescent ovary, 
•and bracts and bracteoles of P. juniperina, must he referred to that 
species. 

P'idtenaea althsiina^ F.v.M. 

A species which has been -wrongly united with P. flexilis, from 
which it differs in having its bracteoles ovate and free from the 
•calyx, in which characters it agrees with P. obovata Benth., its 
n^r^ afifinity. It has also its flowers in terminal umbel-like 
Tacemes, not axillary as in P. flexilis, and its leaves are linear- 
cuneate without points, and rarely over half-inch long. From P. 
obovata it differs in having a much smaller calyx with shorter lobes, 
and leaves narrower. We should foUo-w’ Bentham in keeping it a 
distinct species. 

New South Wales, Twofold Bay, and Upper Genoa River; prob- 
•ably occurs in East Oippsland. 

Pultenaea ohovata, Benth. 

A New South Wales species, like P. flexilis, but with broad-ovate 
or broadly-cuneate leaves, two or three lines long, on rather long 
petioles, concave, light green above. Calyx, with lobes longer 
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than the tube, which distinguishes it from P, altissima, and with 
small ovate-orbicular bracteoles fixed below the calyx. 

Moona River, Walcha, N.S.W. 

Fulfenaea poleacea Willd. 

A species ^S^ith linear leaves, long, scarious stipules, and dense^ 
terminal heads much covered with long imbricate bracts. The» 
calyx is silky, and bracteoles are ovate, and are fixed on the calyx" 
tube. Port Jackson, var. obtusata, Benth, has broader cuneate, 
leaves; var. sericea, Benth, the form common near Melbourne, has* 
long, silky, white, scarious stipules and bracts. 

Var. robusta, n.v. from Queensland (Gympie, Wellington 
Point), is a robust plant, differing only from var. sericea in hav-* 
ing much larger leaves and flowers. 

' Fnlte7mm WiHiaimojii, Maiden. 

^ P. paleacea^ var. Williamsoni. 

Ihis plant must now be referred to P. paleacea. It is of stronger 
and more robust growth, though of the same habit. The bracteoles- 
are certainly wider and longer than* in P. paleacea, but they are not 
constantly fixed at the very base of the calyx, being often just 
above the base. There are specimens froan Wellington Point, Q., 
J. Wedd, which match the Victorian specimens in every respect, ex¬ 
cept that the bracteoles are smaller, and are fixed rather higher om 
the calyx tube. 

From P. stricta this plant is far removed by its habit, its re¬ 
markably large stipules, its large leaves, its large persistent bracts,, 
and the shape and position of its bracteoles. 

Strathbogie, Vic., A. W..Vroland, Nov., 1904. 

Wellington Point, Q., J. Wedd. 

Fultenaea Btipulwris, Smith. 

A ^owy New South Wales species, easily distinguished by itsi 
straight, linear leaves, and very long stipules, calyx lobes, bracts: 
and bracteoles, the two last-named being hirsute with long hairs. 

Port Jackson, Blue Mountains, N.S.W. 

Pvikeimea ^.glabra^ Benth. 

A Mew Soiith Walee species, wifJi leaves like, those of P. dentata,^. 
and’ wi^ lew bracts. It oan readily be distinguished by its pecu¬ 
liar calyx, and the absence of all hairs. The calyx has nearly equa^ 
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lobes, acute and spreading, as long as the tube. Bracteoles broad- 
lanceolate fixed at the middle of the calyx tube. 

Blue Mountains, N.S.W. 

Pultenaea dentata^ LabilL 

A widespread species, with narrow-lanceolate concave leaves,, 
and imbricate bracts, covering the dense heads in bud. The speciesi 
is easily determined by its bracteoles, which are ovate or oblong, 
bifid, with a central subulate lobe, giving the summit a dentate* 
appearance. 

New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania. 

Pnltena ea mhumheUata , H K. 

A species with heads more capitate than subumbellate, and fiat: 
or slightly concave leaves, and a small hairy calyx, with hairy 
bracteoles well under the calyx. This last character, along with the* 
absence of stipules, makes it a connecting link between Pultenaea: 
and Latrobea diosmifolia, Bth, It has, however, strophiolate seeds.. 

New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania. 

Pidtenaea incurvaUt^ Cunn. 

Like P. subumbellata in the absence of stipules, and the position 
of bracteoles, but distinguished from that species by its generally 
larger leaves, incurved at the tips often wrinkled below. Its bract®- 
ajid bracteoles also are larger. Brown’s specimens from Port Jack- 
son are not incurvata, as labelled, but subumbellata. 

New South Wales only. 

P'ldtenaea selaginoides, F.v.M. 

A Tasmanran species allied to P. subumbellata, having very 
minute stipules, shorter, thicker, and more concave leaves, almost 
imbricate. The calyx is small and glabrous, with blunt and almost 
equal lobes. Bracteoles are lanceolate, concave, fixed under the* 
calyx. Flowers axillary, not capitate, as in P. subumbellata. 

St. Paul’s Biver, Tasmania. 

Pultenam eucJdla^ D.C. 

A plant that looks like a large form of F. fiexilis, having larger 
flowers and leaves, and longer pedicels. ^ It difiers from P. fiexilis 
in bracteoles, and calyx, the former being linear-srabulate, 
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.inserted close under the calyx, and the latter being larger, with 
Jobes longer than the tube, with the upper ones falcate. 

Port. Jackson, Hunter River, Olai'ence River', N.S.W. 

Brisbane, Ipswich, Qld, 

Pultenaea densifolia^ F.v.M. 

A South Australian species, with very small, obovafce concave 
'.leaves, with recurved tips, and flowers in axillary, sessile tufts, 
.near the summit of the branches. Broad scarious bracts and brac- 
teoles conceal the calyx, wdiich is nearly three lines long, and has 
j)ungent-pointed lobes. 

South Australia, Port Lincoln, Encounter Bay; doubtful from 
'Victoria, ‘^Murray Desert, F. Mueller. 

Pultenaea CampheUi^ Maiden and Betche. 

A New South Wales species, near P. glabra, but with smaller and 
fStraighter leaves, and a slight pubescence on the small branches. Lt 
is easily distinguished from P. glabra, by its very small stipular 
bracteoies, fixed at the base of the calyx tube. The'se being all red- 
‘*dish brown, have the aspect of trifid bracteoies. 

Walcha, N.S.W., J. F. Campbell, October, 1898. 

Pultenaea arhtata^ Sieb, 

A New South Wales species, with calyx and bracteoies like those 
•'of P. humilis, but its leaves are narrower, more concave, and are 
armed with a straight bristlet. The flowers are in dense terminal 
heads, unlike those of P. humilis, and are suri'ounded by reddish 
bifid bracts. The general aspect is that of P. plumosa. 

Port Jackson, Appin, N.S.W". 

Pultenaea pltimom^ Sieb. 

A species with narrow, concave leaves, without a bristle point. 
'TJie broader leaved forms resemble P. humilis in foliage, and flower 
‘Structure. The flowers are, however, in terminal heads, and the 
bracteoies are provided with broad stipule, are longer and broader, 
rand are set under the calyx tube. 

Port Jackson, Clarence River, Blackheath, N.S.W. 

PulUtmea Bceuerlmi^. F.v.M, 

A New South Wales species, near P. aristata, but with leaves 
channelled above, granular rough, and with no bristle point. 
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The petioles are conspicuous,.and the stipules are long, appressed, 
and somewhat downy. Upper calyx lobes are much united, and 
and bracteole-s are larger, oblong, niucronate, and fixed below the- 
calyx tube. 

BraidAvood District, N.S.W., Bseuerlen. 


Pultenaea ellipfica^ Smith. 

A New South Wales species, with leaves elliptical to ovate, the- 
upper ones being long-petioiate. Stipules broad, appressed, the* 
upper ones being ciliate with long hairs. Flowers are crowded in 
upper axils like those of P. humilis, having bracteoles under the* 
calyx, reddish, scarious with small point; var. thymifolia, Bth. has 
leaves smaller and narrower, and slightly smaller flowers. 


Pultenaea rosea, F.v.M, 

A species with terete leaves, and linear lanceolate bracteoles. 
fixed under the calyx tube. It is, however, quite unique among its * 
congeners in having pinkish or mauve-coloured flowers. 

Summits of Grampians (Mt. William). 


Pultenaea largiflorens, F.v.M. 

A plant with obovate to linear-cuneate leaves, more or less con¬ 
cave or folded, and recurved at the ends, silky below, with flowers- 
with a silky calyx with much falcate upper lobes, which give the* 
buds a hooked aspect. Bracteol^ are lanceolate to ovate, slightly 
hairy on the back, and are fixed well up on the calyx tube. 

Grampians and North-Western District, Vic. 

var, latifolia, n.v. To this may be referred the South Austra-- 
lian forms, which have much wider leaves, generally ovate-oblong, 
flat or slightly folded, and sometimes obcordate emarginate (Clare, 
S.A., Tate). In sonve of these, where the leaves are crowded, they' 
appear almost ternate. 

From Wedderburn, W. W. Watts, and from New South Wales, 
per W. Baker, comes a form ^differing from the normal only in 
having calyx, bracts and bracteoles larger, the last-named being 
fixed rather lower on the calyx tube, near its base. It is exactly 
similar in habit and general appearance to the Wimmera forms of ‘ 
P. largiflorens, and can scarcely rank as a variety. 
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EXPLANAIION OF PLATES XIII., XIV., AND XV. 

All drawlngsr of leaves are natural size- Where the calyx 
shown without leference letter it is natural size. 
a Upper and lower calyx lobes x 2. 
b Bract X 2. 
c. Bracteole x 2. 

Ovary and style x 2. 



Proc, It.S. Victoria, 1920. PJate XIII. 
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Akt 'KVL-^Kotiss on a Collection of Tertiary Fossils from 
Ooldea and Watson, South Australia. 

by 

FREDERICK CHAPMAN, A.L.S. 

Palaeontologist to the National Museum, Melbourne j 
Hon. Palaeont. Geol. Surv. Viet, 

(With Plates XVI., XVU. and Text Figure.) 

[l^ad 11th December, 1919.] 

Introductory. 

On account of the scarcity of information regarding fossils occur¬ 
ring in the area traversed by the construction of the I'ransconti- 
nental Railway from Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie, it seems advis¬ 
able to put on record some notes of the specimens now in the 
National Museum. 

The fossils under consideration were collected by Messrs. F. A. 
Cudmore, R. C. Chandler and Dr. T. Griffith Taylor, B.E., B.A., 
F.G„S. Mr. Cudmore obtained a large collection of Miocene fos¬ 
sils, mainly m casts and moulds, in his ];ecent trip to Ooldea and 
Watson^ and a selediion of these he has given to the Museum. I 
am also indel^feed to him for tl^ photographs here reproduced, and 
for detailed infomiation of the various fossiliferous exposure 
noi?th and south ol the railway. 

ifev B. C. Chandler was s^cc^ful in obtaining a number of fos- 
sife in this locality during the early history of the linens constrac- 

i^iteral history specimens for the 

Pr. Griffith Taylor dbo collected a few fossils during his recent 
journey to Central South Australia, and has kindly donated the 
coral specimens—one of which is here figured—^to the State collec¬ 
tion. 

Localities of Collection. 

The Ooldea Soaki has been known to travellers from Fowler's Bay 
foi many years. It is situated on the HuIIaboor Plains, west of 
the sand-hill country, about 100 miles K.W. of Fowler's tiay^ and 
about three miles north of the raili^ay line. Various outero|m of 


1 ^^ ‘lAen- etegh^ed^ in 


f. See a A. Whl^. Yfee Ema, WK&, p, ISSk 
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granite appear in this area, having a general north-westerly trend, 
and there are indications of the superimposed Tertiary beds having 
been displaced in that direction. This-, indeed, may account tor 
the occurrence of the Soak in this desert country, far away from 
any other visible water-hole, except some salt lakes, as Lake Tallix- 
cootra, to the south, and which are evidently due to a similar cause.. 
It is just possible that sub-artesian water is tapped here, and re¬ 
mains held up by the heavier or impervious shell-marls of the Plei¬ 
stocene deposit. 

Ihe collection made by Mr. Chandler comprises both Janjukian,. 
or Miocene fossils (mainly as casts), and some Older Pleistocene^ 
material, cemented together or in loose specimens. 

, The small but interesting collection made by Dr. Griffith Taylor 
was from Janjukian beds.' The specimens include a hard lime¬ 
stone mth>Chh7ny$ cf. murrayanm, Tate sp., and two examples of 
a Janjukian coral, Orhicella (olim lieliastraea) tc^smaniensis^ Dun¬ 
can sp., which had rarely before been found outside of Tasmania. 
This Orhicella, Mr. Cudnaore ipforms me is abundantly scattered* 
over various parts of the Plains. 

The collection made by Mr. Cudmore comprises more than a 
hundred specimens. They are chiefly preserved in a hard ochreous 
and white limestone, generally as casts and moulds, although some* 
still retain the shell structures, as Ghlamys^ murrayanus, Mr. Cud» 
more’s specimens came principally from the Ooldea Well (not used), 
300 yards west and 200 yards sotith of Ooldea railway station, 
though a few of similar kinds were obtained from the half-mile* 
cutting at Watson, next to Ooldea, on the road to West Australia. 
The limestone country is well shown by photographs here reproduced,, 
taken by Mr. Cudmore. 

On glancing at the geological map of thi^ district, one sees that’ 
Ooldea is situated on the later Tertiary bed, but close to the boun¬ 
dary of outcrop of the Miocene series. From the’ disposition of the 
two^ Tertiary beds, as mapped, it would appear probable that the 
Pleistocene deposit represents a fairly shallow marine bed laid 
down upon, and flanking a Miocene limestone, which extended 
south-eastward as a promontory, as far as long. 133°30’ at the 
present time, as now seen exposed in the elevated plains. From 
the fact that ijhe Ooldea Soak is fresh, it is highly probable that 
the water is.deep-seated, and has its origin in or below the mass of 
toooene lip^tone^ -^hich must here f be faulted, as seems to be 
indicated by the sporadic but linear arrangement of inliers of 
deep seated rocks, and is not an ordinary soak in an impervious 
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bed. In fact, this theory of the presence of faults along this par¬ 
ticular trend line is supported by the parallel system of fractures 
re-entrant along the coast, stepped in the same direction from the 
Head of the Bight to Anxious Bay, and even beyond. 



Austw^Iia, by H. T. L. Brown, 1899. 

Ykis allows the trend, in a north-westerly and south-easterly direction, of 
probable fracture zones, involving the Miocene and Pleistooene rocks. The 
direction of sand-ridges are also seen to be influenced by the underlying' 
structure, since, as Mr. Henry Deane, M.A., informs me, they generally run in 
a similar way. These fracture lines would also appear to have a considerable 
bearing on the disposition of water holes, lagoons and soaks in this part of Hie 
country. 

Areas in this map marked Granite may also include Metamorphie rocks, as 
Gneis's, Hornblende and Mica Schists; also Diabase dykes and mineral veins. 

*Tbe Older Tertiary can be referred to the Miocene, to which the cdder 
fossiliferous beds of the Ooldea Soak belong. 

The late Tertiary includes the Older Pleistocene of Hie Ooldea Soak and 
subsequent stages, as Sand-dune rock and Oonmretionary Emestone. 

1% 
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OLDER PLEISTOCENE FOSSILS FROM THE OOLDEA 
DISTRICT. 

Order FORAMINIFERA. 

Genus Orbitolites, Lamarck. 

Orhitolites coniplanata, Lamarck. 

Orhitolites complcvnata^ Lamarck, 1801, Syst. Anim. sans Vert., 
p. 376.- Carpenter, 1856, Phil. Trans., p. 224, pis. IV-IX. Chap 
man, 1913, Proo. R. Soc. Viet., vol. XXVI. N.S. pt. I. p. 170. 

This species ranges from the Baloomhian (Muddy Creek), through 
Janjukian (Mallee Bores) to Werrikooian and Pleistocene (Well 
borings, Murray Flats, iand Croydon Bore,' near Adelaide). 

A fine sample of limestone, largely composed of the above fossil, 
together with mollusca (Glancuhis and Brachyodonies) was pre¬ 
sented to the National Museum by Mr. R. H. Matthews, who obtained 
it from Yorke Peninsula, six miles ]^,W. of Yorketown, 

0, complanata occurred in the Croydon Bore as far down as 450 
feet, and was there associated with Laganim and Glychneris, At 
395-415 feet the associated fauna Vas Ostrea angasi, Glyeimeris 
ohliquus^ G. C07ivexus, Limopsis fenisoni (recorded as L. helcheri), 
CrasmiellHes ohlonya^ Mesalia provisi and Cassis fimhriatus. 
This fauna contains some archaic forms, as Mesalia provisi and 
Glyeimeris eonvexus^ and the age? of the deposit is certainly Werri¬ 
kooian or Upper Pliocene. In the present sample, as in the raised 
beach at Yorke Peninsula, the beds are slightly younger, and may 
be referred to? the oldet* raised beach stage, or Lower Pleistocene. 

Chandler, .Collection. 


Class PELECYPODA. 

Fain. ARCIDAE. 

Genus. Lamarck. Subgenus Aaadai^a, Gray. 

Area {Andara^ trapezia^ De^ayes. 

Arm trapezia^ Deshayes, 1840, Mag. Zool., p. 21, 3 figs. 

The 1^11 attains a large si^ in this bed, and vies with similar 
large specimens in the Pleistocene of the West Melbourne Swamp; 
They reach a l^igth of 14>4 mm., and a hei^t of 81 mm.; the shells 
are ^bedded rtt a feae calcareous mud. Although the abundance 
of species might fewest estuarine influence, the remainder of 
'fee associated mollusca are of fee ordinary open water type. 

Chandler Collection. 
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Fam. PINNIDAE. 

Genus Pinna, LinnA 

Finna intermis^ Tate.. 

Pmna zeylanica, Angas (non Gray), 1865, Proc. Zool. Soc., p. 
^ 55 . 

Pinna inernus, Tate,' 1886, Trans. R. Soc. S. Austr., voL IX., 
^p. 71, pi. IV., Fig. 5. 

Prof. Tate records this species from St. Vincent's Gulf, and 
generally from Eucla to the south-east coast of South Australia. It 
is found * ^partially buried vertically in mud or sand in a few 
fathoms water." 

In some respects the fossil shell resembles the earlier portion of 
P. virgata^ Menke, a West Australian living form, but is distin¬ 
guished by the feeble radial ridges, whiteh in the living species are 
•very distinct. 

Chandler Collection. 


Fam. PECTINIDAE. 

Genus Chlamys, Bolten. 

Chlamys hifrons, Lamarck, sp. 

Pecten bifram. Lamarck, 1819, Anim. sans. Vert., vol. VI. pt. 
J., p. 164, No. 4, 

Chlamys bifrons, Hedley, 1914, Biol. Results Endeavour, vol. II., 
p. Id. 

This specie is reeerded frcto the’^ores of New South Wales, Vic- 
'toria and South Australia. The related form, Chlamys wnd^datm, 
.Sow. sp., is noted as living in Western Australia. The fossil speci- 
‘jpaons are typical of C. bifrons. 

Chandler Collection. 


Fam. MYTILIDAE. 

Genus Brachyodontes, Swainson. 

Brachyodontes hirsutiiSy Lamarck, sp. 

Mytiliis Jiirsyfus, Lamarck, 1818, Anim, sans Vert., vol. VI. pt. 
I. p. 120, No. 5. 

Brachyodonies hirsutm^ Lam. sp., Hedley, 1917, Journ. R. Soc. 
"New South Wales, vol. LI. Suppl. p. II. 


m. 
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Thii 3 species is abundant on the South Australian, Victorian and 
New South Wales coasts, but seems to be unrecorded from Western 
Australia. 

Chandler Collection*. 

Fam. VENERTDAE. 

Genus Marcia, H. and A. Adams. Subgenus Katelysia, Ebmer 
Marcia {Katdysia) strigosa, Lamarck, sp. 

Venns strigosa, Lamarck, 1818, Anim. sans Vert., vol. V., p.. 
605. 

This common shell is found on muddy and sandy beaches at low- 
tide. 

Chandler Collection. 

Class GASTEROPODA. 

Fam. TROCHIDAE. 

Genus Clanculus, Montfort. 

Glanculus dunheri, Koch sp. 

Trochus dunkeri, Koch, 1843, in Philippi, Abbild, und Bescnr- 
neuer Conch., vol. 1, pt. III. p. 67, pi. II. Fig. 5. 

Glanculus dunheri, Koch sp., Pritchard and Gatliff, 1902, Proc. 
R. Soc., Viet. vol. XIV. (N.S.), pt..IL, p. 121. 

This species is found living in South Australia and Western 
Australia, and is recorded from Westernport, Victoria. 

Chandler Collection. 

Fam. TTJRRITELLIDAE. 

Genus Turrltella, Lamarck. 

Turritclia clcuthrata, Eieher. 

Turritella claihrcUa^ Kiener, 1843, Icon. Coq. Viv., p. 33, pL 
XIY., Fig. 1, Reeve, 1849, Conch, Icon., vol. V„ pi, VIII., Ffg. 
37. PHtchard and Gatliff, 1900, Proc. R. Soc. Viet. vol. XII* 
(N.S.) pt. II., p. 202. 

I^iis is a well known South Australian specibs, and is also re¬ 
corded from the south-west coast of Victoria. 

Chandler Collection. 

Fam. CERITHIIDAE. 

Genus Bittium, Leach. 

Bittium cer^Mum, Quoj and sp-. 

Twrritella ceriihium^ Quoy and Gaimard, 1834, Voyage Astro¬ 
labe, vol. TIL p. 139, pl. LV. Figs. 27, 28. 
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A common form in Victorian waters; apparently' absent from 
lists of other States. 

Chandler Collection. 

Fam. COLUMBELLTDAE. 

Genus Qpiumbella, Lamarck. 

Golumhtlla aff, semiconvexa^ Lamarck sp. 

Buccinum semiconvexa^ Lamarck, 1822, Anim. sans Vert., ,7ol. 
TIL p. 272. • . ’ 

, Pyrene semieonvexa^ Lam. sp., Hedley, 1917, Journ. R. Soc. New 
South Wales, vol. LI. Supp. p. 90. 

This is a common shell, frequent in most shallow-sands round 
the Southern Australian coasts. 

Chandler Collection. 


Fam. FUSIDAE. 

Genus FUSUS, Lamarck. 

Fusm amtralisy Quoy and Gaimard. 

Ftisus amtralis, Quoy and Gaimard, 1833, Voy. Astrolabe, rol. 
II. p. 495, pi. XXXIV. Figs. 9-14. Tryon, 1881, Man. Conch, vol. 
tiL, p. 55, pL XXXJT.., Figs. 113, 116, 116. 

A oomniofi Miote-Iiving shell in South Australia and Victoria. 
Chandler Collection, 

Genus Fa^CfolaHa, Lamarck. 

Fasdolaria au^raktsla. Perry sp. 

€m^ral(may Perry, ^811, Condiology, pL LIV., Fig. 4. 
amtraleisia, Perry sp., Hedley, 1903, Mem. Austr. 
34us., vol. IV., p, 373. 

A well-known south coastal species. Recorded from the W^tern 
Bight in lOO fathoms; the species also ranges to ^shallower depths. 
Chandler Collection. 


Fam. VOLITTIDAE. 

Genus NIitra, Lamarck. 

Mifra pica, Reeve. 

Mhtra pica. Reeve, 1845, Proe. ZooL Soc. Lond., p. 49, Idiem, 
1845, Conch. Icon., vol. II., pi, XXXI. Fig. 247. Pritchard and 
Gatliff, 1899, Proc. R. Soc. Viet., vol. XL'(N.S.) pt..n. p. 188. 
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This species is found living in South Australia, and it also occursi 
along the Victorian coast from Westernport to WaiTnambool. 

Chandler Collection. 

Fam. BULLARIIDAE. 

Genus BullaPia, Rafinesque. 

Bullaria hotdhicd (Hedley). 

BuXla australis, Gra-y, 1825, Annals' of Phil., N.S. voL XXV. p^ 
408. , . 

Bullaria hotanica, Hedley, 1918, Journ. R. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. 
LI. Suppl. p. 104 (nom. mut. for B. mtsfralis, Gray non Ferussac)- 

A well distributed species in littoral waters round the- southern! 
parts of Australia. 

Chandler Collection. 

MIOCENE FOSSILS FROM THE OOLDEA DISTRICT. 

Order FORAMINIFERA. 

Orhitolites complanafa, Lanlarck. 

Genus Opbitolltes, Lamarck. 

This disooidal fhraminifer, here also recorded from the Older 
Pleistocene (see an tea page 228) reaches a diameter of 1| inches. The* 
present occurrence of this large variety is interesting, since the 
older, Oligocene form in Australia is much smaller, and the 
younger, early and late Pleistocene, specimens are not quite so 
large. It is fairly cpmmon h^r.^ , ^^ ^ 

Cudmore Collection. 

Class ANTHOZOA. 

Fam. THRBINOT/IIDAE. 

Genus Placotpochus, Edwards and Haime. 

Platotrochu's deltoideus, Duncan. 

Fkieotroehus deUoideus^ Duncan, 1864, Ann, and Mag. Nat.. 
Hist. vol. XIV., ^p. 164, pi. V. Fig. 5. 

C^ts only. Cudmore Collection.- 

Fam. STTLOPH^feldkE. 

Genqs Schweigg. 

’ ' ' Stflbphctrc^ sp. nov. 2 

"Numerous moulds and casts M a branching lotm. Cudmore 
Collection. • ' ' i 
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Fam.AOTMEiPAE. 

Genus Montlivaltfa, Lauiaroux. 

<■ ,, 

cf. Montli'&altia^ sp. 

A species with a large discoidal, deptessecf calyx. 

. Cudmore Collection. 

Genus Orbicella, Da^. 

Orhi<cdla tasirmniemu, Duncan sp. PiUte L F%. 1. 
lieliaHtraea tawbunlemis, Duncan, 1376, IJuart. Jcmm. GeeL 
Soc. vol. XXXII. p. 642,, pi. XXIL, Figs. 1-3. 

Astrangia tahulosa, Tate, 1893, Journ. R. Soc. N. S. Wales, voL 
XXVII. p. 145, pi. Xiri. Fig..2.. , 

Two species of the above named coral were presented by Dr. 
Griffith Taylor. They occur in the hard, reddish limestone of the* 
Tertiary series, and were found on the surface of a salt lake east 
of Ooldea. • One of tfietn is preserved in hard,. semi-crystalline 
limestone, in which the coral.structure*is much obscured; whilst 
the other is weathered and whitened, so. that it has the*appearance 
of a living coral. The structure of the weathered specimen is, how¬ 
ever, none the less perfect, for this process has simply picked ofut 
the calcareous infilling. A large number of wiad^worn pieoai of 
this coral was also ^ured by Mr. Cudmore, who states that they 
occur scatt^ed over the limestone plains. By their yackened and 
polished surfaces the fri^eiil® appear to have been exposed to 
the weather for a k>i^ time. . r- ■ * . f 
Til© livii^ and' fossil, fonnerly referred to the genus 

are now relegated to Orhicella by ¥errill and Quelch®* 

i; is a agreement of these specimens from Ooldea with 

from Ta^ania, though the former have the calic^ rather 
larger in diameter (9 :8). The weathered specimen ^hows that, 
although the dissepiments are, as a rule, curved downwards, this is 
by no means invariable. This specimen has the me^nteric pouches 
filled wdth a pale glauconite, thus showing, in common with other 
organic marine bodies, a tendency for the body cavity to act as a 
receptacle for the deposition of tl^ hydrous silicate of iron, alumina 
and potash to form that mineral. 

Orhicella tamianienns has, up to the preseaafc, been unknown 
from any locality outside Tasmania, excepting Flemington, Victoria. 
Taylor and Cudmore Collections. 

. 2. Hep. Chall., Vol. XVI., Zool. 1886, p. 106. 
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Class ECHINOIDEA. 

Earn. CliYPEASTRIDAE. 

Genus Lagan um, Gray. 

ItLagammn sp, 

A fragmentary test shows a portion of the sub-angulately con¬ 
toured ambitus and internal supporting pillars. The genus was 
previously recorded by Tate from the Tertiary of St. Vincent Gulf, 
South Australia. (Z. platymodes.) 

Cudmore Collection. 


Class PELECYPODA. 

Fam. PARALLELODONTIDAE. 

‘ Genus Cucullaea) Lamarck. 

Gucidl^aea corioensis, McCoy. 

Gucullaea corwensi^^ McCoy, 1876, Prod. Pal. Viet. Dec. III. p. 
32, pL XXVII. Figs. 3-56. Tate, 1886, Trans. R.S.S. Austr., vol. 
yilL p. 144. Harris, 1897, Cat. Terb. Moll. pt. I. Australasia. 
{Brit. Mtis.) p. 336. 

Numerous casts of this widely ranging species (Oligocene to 
Werrikpoian), occur here. 

Cudmore Collection. 

Fam. ARCIDAE. . 

Genus Giyoim6i*is, Da Costa. 

Glydmeru maccoyi, Johnston sp. 

Pectunc^s laticostatm, McCoy non Quoy and Gaimard, 1875,. 
Prod. Pal. Viet. Dec. II. p. 26, pi. XIX. Figs. 10-14. 

Peetmic'tdm maccoyi^ Johnson, 1884, Papers and Proc. R. Soc. 
Tas., p; 199, Id., 1888, Geol. Tas, p. 225, pi. XXX. Fgs, 1, Id. 

Casts and moulds of this common Tertiary species occur in the 
hatd Hmestone. 

Cudmore Collection. 

Pam. PECTINIDAE. 

Genus Chlamys, Bolten. 

GMamfs nmrraymusy Tate sp, 

mMrraymus, Tate, 1886, Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Australia, 
VIII., p. 106, PL VIL, Figs. 5, a, b. 
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One of the specimens found ,fo-ur miles west of Ooldea by Dr. 
«Griffith Taylor, is a cast in hard cream coloured limestone. Others 
collected from near the same locality (Watson cutting), by Mr. Cud- 
more, show a denuded shell, the riblets being devoid of ornament 
except.in one case, where the structure is seen to be that of 0. 
murrayanus; the appearance is misleading, and the shell might 
easily be mistaken for one of the Amusium type, like A, yahliensis, 
'T. Woods sp. 

In the Miocene seas G, murrayanus attained a large size, some 
examples measuring as much as 3|- inches in length. 

Previously recorded from South Australia in Miocene beds of the 
Lower Murray River, 

Taylor, Chandler and Cudmore Collections. 

Chlnmys nfdvngertsis^ Tate sp. 

Pecten aldingen'sh^ Tate, 1886, Trans. R.S.S. Austr., voL VIII., 
p. 109, pi. VIL, Figs. la- 0 . Chapman, 1912, Mem. Nat. Mus. 
Melbourne, No. 4, p. 48.. 

Previously recorded from South Australia in the Miocene glau- 
•conitic limestone of Aldinga Bay. Dennant notes it from Stans- 
bury, South Australia, and the pre^nt writer from the polyzoal 
limestone of Seal RiT^'er, Ring Maud. Cudmore Collection. 

Fam. Si^NDYLIDAE, 

Cenns Spondylus, linnA 
Spmdylm cf. gf^eropoMes, McCoy. 

8f<mdylm 1876, Prod. Pal. Viet., Dee. IV. 

pi 17, j^I: XXXVill. Fl^. l-ld, 

Epondylus gofideropoide^, McCoy, Tate, 1886, Trans. R. Soc. S. 
Awstr., vol. VIII. p, 121. 

Two cashs of united valves occur here. They are solidly built, 
And of the general fomc^ of the above species, which, by the way, is 
A restricted Miocene fossil. Cudmore Collection. 

Fam. LIMIDAE. 

Genus Lima, Biniguiere. Sul^nus Limatula, Wood. 

Lima {Limatidai) jeffreysiana^ Tate, 

Lima {Lunatula) jeffreysiana, Tate, 1886, Trans. R.S.S. Aui^, 
wol. VIII. p. 119, pi. IV., Fig. 8. 

A well preserved shell is found here. CuduKire Oolfeetiom- 
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. Fam. CEASSATELLITIDAE. 

Genus Cr>assatellites, Kruger. 

UrassateUites ci. oilonga, T. Woods sp. 

CrasmMla oUottga, T. Woods, 1875, Papers and Proc. E. Soc.. 
Tasmania (1876), p. 26. pi. II., Fjg. 11. 

This internal cast closely resembles the Table Cape form specified! 
above, especially in the anterior position of the umbones. 

■Cudmore Collection. 

• Fam. CAEDITIDAE. 

Genus Cardita, Bruguiire. 

Oardita cf. tasmanica. Tate. 

Gardita fasmamca, I'ate, 1886, Trans. B. Soc. South Austr. 
vol. VIII. p. 154:, pi. III. Fig; 13. 

The species appears to be represented here by an interna! cast, 
judging by the shape and number of riblets, with impressions of 
some still preserved, it is. in all probability referable to the above 
Cudmore Collection. 

Gardita scabrosa, Tate. 

Gardita scabrosa, Tate, 1886, Trans. E. Soc. South Australia,, 
vol. VIII., p. 152, pi. II., Fig. 4. 

A good internal mould of this species occurs here. 

Cudmore Collection. • . ■ . , 

Fam. LUCINIDAE. 

Genus Lucina, Ernguifere. 

Lrtcina planateUa, Tate, 1886, Trans. E, Soc. S. Austr., vql.. 
VflL, pi. XII. Fig. li; Idem, 1887, ibid, vol. IX. p. 146. 

Both moulds and casts, showing ornament and internal form are- 
found in mme frecjuency. The species was originally described as- 

a Table Cape fossil. I have since identified it amongst foasils from- 
Maude. 

Cudmore Collection. 

. , Fam, CAEDimAE. 

Genus Cai»dium Linn4, 

Cardium ■vieioriae, Tate. 

'GaUimk victoriae, Tate, 1887,’Trans, E.' Soc.. S.' Aust^ vol. IX„ 

p. 161, pi. XIV. Figs, lu, 6. Harris,'1897, Cat.,, Tert. Moll. Aus-- 
tralaeia (Brit. Mus.),'^. ,367. 
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Several examples sKowmg typical surface ornament are foundl 
here. 

Cudmore Collection. 

Subgenus Pwt^atPdium, Bey rich. 

Gkrdium {Pnitoeardium) antisemigranulatum^ McCoy. 

Cardivm {Protoeardium). aTitisemigranulatum, McCoy, 1877,. 
Prod. Pal. Viet., Dec. V. p. 16, pi. XLIV. Figs. 2, 3. 

Kepresented hiere by an internal cast. 

Cudmore Collection. 

Fam. TENERIDAE. 

Genus Venus. Subgenus Chione, Megerle. 

Venus (Ghiont) cednozcicuSy T. Woods sp. 

Venus (Ghione) cainozoimy T. Woods, 1877, Papers and Proc.. 
R. Soc. Ta«. for 1876, p. 113. 

Gkione camozoicusy T. Woods sp., Tate, 1887, Trails. R. Soc. 
Austr. vol. IX. p. 156, pi. XVI, Figs. 3^?, h. 

Two examples. Cudmore Collection. 

Venus [CMone) % hormophoray Tate, sp. 

Ghione hormophorUy Tate, 188t,'Trans. R. Soc. S. Austr., voL. 
IX., p. 155, pi, XV. Figa la, 5. 

A cast and also an impressed mould of the shell was found. The* . 
former shows the straight ventral region, and the latter the, orna¬ 
mentation, of the above typical Table Cape species. 

Cudmore Collection. 

Genus Dosinaa, Scoppli. 

Dosinea joim^Umiy Tate. 

JDosinea johnstoniy Tate, 1887, Trans. R. SoC. S. Aust., vol. IX'. 
p. 161, pi. XIV'. Figs. 9 and 12. ' ' 

A mould of a shell of a Dosinea in white limestone sho’v^'s bjr a’ 
wax squeeze the characteristic costation of the above species. The* 
concentric ridges measure'20 in a breadth of 10 mm. and are ele¬ 
vated rather than depressed and rolled over to become almost con¬ 
fluent, as in D, densilineata, Pxitchard.^ The length of the present 
example, if complete, would measure about 50 mm. D. jo1inston% 
has a long vertical range, from Balcombian to Kalimnan (Balcomhe;. 
Bay, Table Cape, Upper Mud^y Creek). 

Chandler and Cudmore Collections. 

’ « . ; r ■■ , ^. 

3. Proc. Roy. Soc. Viet-, Vol, VIII., 1896, p, 135, pi. IV., Pigs, 5-7. 
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Fam. TELLINIDAE, 

Genus Tellina, Linnd 
Tellina, aJEf. aZbinelloidee, Tate. 

Tellina albinelloides, Tate, 1887, Trans. K. Soc. S. Austr vol 
ilX. p. 164, pi. XVI. Figs. 4a., h. ’ ' 

A largie shell-impression was found here, which agrees in the 
•main characters with the above species. T. albinelloides is a Kalim- 
nan form, so that this occurrence, if it be correctly assigned is 
uinique as a Miocene fossil. ’ 

Cudmore Collection. 

Tellina, cf. cainozoiea, T. Woods. 

TdUna eamozema, T. Woods, 1877, Papers and Proc. R Soc 
Tas. for 1876, p. 113. Tate, 1887, Trans. R. Soc. S. Austr., vol' 
IX., p. 164, pi. XVIII. Fig. 5. 

A solitary specimen, doubtfully referred to the above species 
K)ccurg here. 

Cudmore Collection. 

Fam. CORBULIDAE, 

Genus CoPbUla, Lamarck. 

GorhvZa pyaAdaia, 

CarbuUpyMa, Tate, 1887, Trans. R. Soc. S. Austr., vol. IX 
117, pi. XVII. Figs, 12a, b. 

A well defined cast in white limestone occurs here ■ 

Cudmore Collection. 

Corbvla epharidUa, Tate. 

CorUda ephamma, Tate, 1867, Trans. R. Soc. S. Austr., vol. IX. 
T- ^76, pi. XVIL, Figs, 13a, 14. 

A watd' of-this widely distributed- species was found here. 
Cudrosore Collediion, 


TEBEDINIDAE. 

Genus Teredo, linnA 
Teredo Hutton, sp. 

f- 

av.ij’ HuttMi, ,p„ Suto, 1914, Eer. Tat. MoU N 

I. (Pd. B,ll, 2. N.Z. Gal. SUT.), p. 54, 
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Two casts of Teredo tubes found here correspond with the almost; 
straight small tubes of the above species which came from the* 
Miocene of Canterbury, N.* Zealand. 

Cudmore Collection. 

Class GASTEROPODA. 

Fam. TROCHIDAE. 

Genus Astele, Lwainson. 

Astele sp. 

Several casta and moulds of a form referable to the above genus*; 
occur in the white limestone. It has rather smo-oth, flat whorls, and 
a thread-like Otrnament round the base. It resembles an unde— 
scribed species from the Miocene of Victoria. 

Cudmore Collection. 


Fam. NATICIDAE. 


Genus Natica, Scopoli. 

Natica suhstoUda,, Tate, var. grand is, nov. 

Description .—Shell of the type of Natica substolida, Tate,^ but* 
of much larger dimensions and heavier build, the length being* 
more than twioe that of the specific form (54 mm., as conlparedl 
^with 25 mm. in the species). 

A large specimen of Natica, somewhat deformed, but evidently 
belonging to the new variety, has been figured by Mr. C. J. Gabriel 
and the writer from the Mallee Bores, under the name of N. suhin-- 
fwndihuhtm, var. crassa, Tate.5 

This large variety is fairly common in the limestone of the^ 
Ooldea district, and its large size (over 2 inches in length), makes' 
it a conspicuous fossil. 

Cudmore Collection. 


Natica cf, hamiUonends, Tate. 

Natica hamiUonensis, Tate, 1893, Trans. R. Soc. S. Austr., vol-. 
XVIII. pt. 2, p. 319, pi. X. Fig. 6. 

A cast referred with slight doubt to this common Tertiary fossil’ 
was found here, 

Cudmore Collection. 


4. Natica (Neverita) substolida, Trans. R. Soc, S. Austr., * Vol. XVTI., 

p. in 1S93, p. 323, pi. VI. Pig. 3. _ 

6. Proc. Roy. Soc. Viet, Vol. X3CVX (N.S.) pt IX., 1S14, p. 321, pt XXV,- 
Pigs. 16ce, b , . . : 
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Genus Euspira, Agassiz. 

Euspira cf. effusa, Tate sp. 

Ampullina effusa, Tate, 1893, Trans. R. See. S. Austr., vol. 
XVII. pt. 2, p. 327, pi. X. Figs. 2, 2a, 

A cast of a‘ globosely whorled naticoid sliell was found, of which 
.there is very little doubt as to its relationship. E. effusa was re- 
..corded by Tate from the Miocene glauconite sands of the Adelaide 
.Bore, whilst Dennant notes it from Brown’s and Hamilton Creeks, 
in Victoria, in beds of Miocene age. 

Cudmore Collection. 


Fam. CERITHIIDAE. 

Genus Cerithium, Bruguiere. 

Gerithium pritchardi^ Harris. 

Potamides semicostatwn, Tate (non Deshayes), 1886, Papers and 
,Proc. R. Soc. Tas. for 1884, p. 226. 

Gerithium pritchardi, Harris, 189*7, Cat. Tert. Moll. Australasia 
.<Brit. Mus.) p. 225, pi. VII.xFig. 3. 

Numerous pieces of this strongly built shell are included in the 
^oollection, some of which had been weathered. They were found 
.accompanied by Orbictlla in the exposed rubble of the plains. It is a 
restricted Miocene fossil. 

Cudmore Collection. 


Genus Newtoniella, Cossman. 

Newtoniella sp. 

A hollow mould of a shell referable to this genus, and probably 
jnew, occurs here. 

Cudmore Collection, 


Fam. CYPRAEDIAE. 

Genus Cypr^ea, Liund 
Gy pram ^p. 

These are casts, fairly common, related to the typical forms G, 
,s^sidma^ Tate, and G. W/urTaviam^a^ Tate. 

Cutorore Collection. * 
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Fam. VOLUTIDAE. 

Genus, |-yria, Gray. 

Lyria acuticostata^ sp. nov. 

Description ,—Shell long-orate, volutifonm; apica^lly pointed, 
.anteriorly truncated; whorls moderately high, entirely coistate, 
ihe acute riblets numbering about 18 on the body w^horl. Proto¬ 
conch small, as compared with L, semimwticostata, Prichard,^ and 
consisting of two- volutions. 

The above description is completed from an example in the 
.Dennant collection, from Bird Rock, Torquay, Victoria. 

Dimensions .—The limestone specimen measured -when complete, 
circ, 60 mm.; the Torquay marl specimen, 42 mm. 

Comparison .—In general shape and acute apex this species is 
related to L. semiacnticostate from Table Cape, but differs essen¬ 
tially in having continuous costation. It is clearly an ancestor 
of the living Lyria mitraeformis,^ from, which it differs in the 
more numerous costae and slightly narrower shell. 

Cudmore Collection. 


Genus Voluta, Linna 
Yohktw validwostafa, Tate. 

Vohita akicostata, Tate, 1889, Trans. R, Soc. S. Austr., vol.‘ 
XL p. 122, pi. V. Fig. r. 

Yoluta validicostata^ Tate (nom. mut.), vide Dennant and Kitson, 
Gat. Cain. Foss,, 1903, p. 100. 

Several casts of young and median grown shells are found here. 
Altholigh occurring in the Bakombian, in Victoria, it is more 
typical of Janjukian strata, both there and in South Australia. 
Cudmore Collection. 


Yolufa cf. anciUoides, Tate. 

Yoluta ayicilloides, Tate, 1889, Trans, R. Soc., S. Austr., vol, 
XL p. 126, pi. III., Fig. 7. 

A cast of a shell of the above speciSe type occurs in the hard 
limestone from Ooldea. F. ancdLoidts is a well-known Table Cape' 
fossil. 

Chandler Colteetien. 
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Fam. OLIVIDAE. 

Genus Ancilla, Jjauiarck. 

AnciUa. sp. 

A cast of a sliell occurs in the limestone, of the type of aa 
Ancilla found at Spring Creek and Table Cape (Nat. Mus. Coll.), 
but of very large dimensions. It must have attained a length of 
about 50 mm. when complete, whereae the Spring Creek specimens, 
rarely measure more than 20 mm., a difference accounted for by 
the variation in sedimentation. 


Fam, TCRRITIDAE. 

Genus Clavatula, Lamarck. 

? Clavatula sp. 

This 18 an internal cast of the apical portion of a large conical 

species, with the earlier whorls faintly costate and mediallv 
ridged. ^ 

Cudmore Collection. 

Fam. CONIDAE. 

Genus Conus, Linu4. 

Co7ius spp. 

Probably several species are represented here, but they are all 
internal oasts. So far as can be seen, the commonest form is- 
related to Conus ligatus^ Tate.^ ^ 

Chandler and Cudmore Collections. 


Class CEPHALOPODA. 

Fam.'NAUTILIDAE. 

Genu?, Nautilus, LinnA 
Naiutilus sp. cf. geelongensis, Foord. 

^o^rd, 1891, Cat. Foss. Cephalopoda. 
0rit. M^. ,pt II. p. 332. woodcut. Fig, 69.. Chapman, 1915, 
R. See. Vict. vol. XXVII (N.S.), pt. II. p.,354, pi. IV. Figs’ 

iTie present eiantple is a large specimen (a fragmentary cast), 
Wing an approximate diame ter of about 6 inches when com: 

4, Vol. jjli.. pt. 2 , 1890, p. 196, pi; VII.- Rgs, , 
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plete. In its broad contour it is nearest to N, geelongensis^ a 
Janjukian species from the polyzoal rock generally. 

Cudmore Collection. 

FOSSIL LISTS.—OOLDEA DISTRICT. 

Older Pleistocene. 

Orhitolites complanata, Lam. Tnrritdla clathrata, Kiener. 

Area ,{Anadara) trapezia^ Desh. Bittium cerithium^ Q. and G. sp. 
pinna mermis, late. . Columhella aff, semiconvexa, Lam 

Clilamys hifrons, Lam. sp. sp. 

Brachyodontes hirsutm^ Lam. s,Tp.Fmus anstralis, Q. and G. 
Marcia (Kdtelysia) strigosa, Lam. Fasciolaria australasia^ Perry sp 
sp. Mitra pica, Reeve. 

Clanbulus dunkeri, Koch sp, Bullaria botanica, Hedley. 

Miocene. 

Orhitolites complanata, Lam. Venus (phione) Miormophora, 
Placotrochus deltoideus. Dune. Tate. 

Stylophora, sp. nov. Dosinea ^^hnstoni, Tate. 

cf. Montlivaltia, sp, Tellma aff. alhinelloides, Tate. 

Orhicella, tasmaniensis. Dune. ‘TeUina cf. cainozoica, T. Woods.. 

sp. ’ Corbula pyxidata, Tate. 

^LagoMum sp. Corbula. ephamiUa, Tate. 

Cu^uMaea corioensis^ McCoy. Teredo direeta, Hutton sp. 
Clycimeris maccoyi, Johnst, sp. Astele sp. 

Cklamys murrayamis, Tate, sp. Natica suhstdUda, Tate, var. 
CMamys aldingerhsk, Tate sp. grandis, nov. 

Spondylm cf. gaederopoides, Natim cf. lumdltonensis, Tate. 

McCoy. Euspira cl, effusa, Tate sp. 

Lima {Limatula) Jeffreysiana, Cerithiwm pritchardi, Harris. 

Tate. Wewtoniella sp. 

CrassatelUtes cf, oblonga, T. Cypretm spp. 

Woods sp, Lyria acutieosiata, sp. nov, 

Cardita cf. tasmaniea, late. ^ Valuta validicosfata, Tate, 
Cardita scabrosa, Tate. Vohifa cf. anciJloides, Tate.. 

Lucina plarmtella^ Tate. AncUla sp- 

Cardium victoriae, Tate. Glavatula sp. 

Cardium {Protocardinm) antise- Conus spp. 

migranulatum, McCJoy. Nautilus geelongensis, Foord^ 

Venus (Chione) camozoiem, T. ’ 

Woods sp. 
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Episodes in the Formation of the Beds of the Great Sight Area, 

In pre-Miocene times the area abutting on the Cretaceous of 
the Lake Eyre district to the north-west, to Charlotte Waters on 
the north, to Albany, on the west, and to.the Adelaide Plains on 
the east, and far to the south o-n what is now the Southern Ocean, 
was probably dominatedi by an estuarine or generally base-levelled 
■country. This areA also extended through the Riverina us far as 
Wagga, in New South Wales, and occupied a large part of the 
Wimmera and Mallee districts of Victoria. The underlying 
{fundamental) rocks of this area consist mainly of ^ granite,*^ 
chloritic slate, felspathic quai-tzites, slaty rocks and sandstones, 
all excepting the granite possibly referable either to the Ordo¬ 
vician, Cambrian or metamorphic series, including Algonkian. 
The deposits laid down 90 these basal rocks were river, estuarine, 
swamp and lake accumulations, consisting of sands and clays with 
carbonaceous and lignitic material. 

Following the deposition of these beds, which, by the way, w^ere 
not unifo-rmly spread over the entire area mentioned, there wei'e 
occasional oscillations which brought them below sea-level, causing 
an interstratijacation of marine beds with the terrestrial. Later, 
the oscillations ended in a steady to quick downward movement 
until a depth of at least 100 fathoms below sea-level was reached. 
In this sea-bed a rich deposit of calcareous mud was formed, filled 
with debris of polyzoa, echinoids, mollusca and foraminifera. 
These beds can be referred! to the Janjukian series of Victoria, and 
are homotaxial with the Miocene of Europe. 

In Lower Pliocene times (Kalimnan series) the sea-bed rose to 
within a few fathoms of the surface, with fine sandy deposits, 
upon Irhioh flourished molluscs as Ostrea, Natica, Turriiella and 
the •sea-urchin, Laganvm, amongst many other o.rganisms. In 
plac^ there were huge oyster banks, and in the more rocky parts 
vast deposits of mollusca peculiar -to such conditions, as MptUm, 
Vmerupis^ Arca^ Gumileva and Glycimeris^ a few species 
of which facies are still living. , Possibly a part of the Miocene 
limestone of which the fauna is here discussed, may have per¬ 
sisted^ into the Lower Pliocene, as evidently a few forms, such as 
TeUina cf. edMneUoides and Laganvm, seem to indicate. 

^ In the later period of the Pliocene this sea-bed again deepened* 
and a shfeli' deposit with imwy existing‘ species was laid 

'have 

I % Mtsm aod E. $. Simix^on (Sekan. ?koc; Eoy. Boo^ VT. 

, p. 4S) tio hav« beeiit laid aown m the grranvie. 
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This deposit can be referred to the Werrikooian, as it is geologi¬ 
cally comparable with the Glenelg upraised marine beds. It also 
occurs in the upper part of the Croydon Bore, near Adelaide, to 
about 400 feet. One of the eonmionest fossils in this bed is Orbi- 
toUtes coniplanata. This foraminifer is now living on the Aus¬ 
tralian coast, but at lower latitudes. For example, on the west 
coasu, at Shark^s Bay (lat. 25*^8.), and on the east coast at the 
Barrier Reef (from about lat. 23*^8.). The occurrence of Orhito^ 
lites at the higher latitude of 32°8. denotes a warmer climate in 
Werrikooian and Older Pleistocene times. During the Weeri- 
kooian a number of. the molluscan species became extinct, whilst 
others, along with Orhitolitei, persisted. 

In the next period, the Older Pleistocene, the bed of shells and 
foraminifera emerged from the .sea, and was raised to a height of 
about 381 feet, between that time and the present; it is found 
to-day overlying the Janjukian limestones at the Ooldea Soak, 100 
miles inland. Upon the present coast line, in late Pleistocene 
times there was laid down an ordinary beach deposit with shells, 
and this is now found forming ledges and raised beaches' at pro¬ 
tected places along the southern coast, denoting the continuance 
of the uplift along the shores of the Great Bight even to the 
present time. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Platk XVL 

Fig. I .—Orhicella tasmaniemis, Duncan sp. Miocene (Janjukian), 
From surface of Salt Lake, W. of Ooldea, South Aus¬ 
tralia. Circ. nat. size. 

,, 2.—^Fragment of Raised Beach, of Older Pleistocene age; 
showing Finna inermis, Tate (shell at base), BuUaria 
hotanica, Hedley, and Bittium cerithium, Q. and G. sp. 
Ooldea district, South Australia. Three-fifths nat. size. 

Plate XVIL 

Fig. 1.—Cutting with fossiliferous Tertiary limestone (Miocene); 
half mile east of Watson. 

,, 2.—Blowhole in Miocene limestone, near Ooldea.. (Photo¬ 

graphs on this plate by Mr. F. A. Cudmore.) 

ISA 
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Art. XYII. — The Longevity of Gut Floiuers. 

By ELLINOR archer, M.So., 

(Secretary of the Seed Improvement Coiumittoo). 

[Read 11th December, 1910.J 

This work was carried out in the Botanical Department of Melbourne* 
University, as Government Research Scholar. 

In studying the question of the longevity of cut flowers, the first 
thing to be taken into account is the reason or reasons .which cause 
cut flowers to die, or to lose their characters as flo\yers by passing 
into the fruiting condition. 

That is, flowers may undergo either :— 

(1) Withering of the sepals and petals due to passage from the 

flowering to the fruiting stage. 

(2) Falling of the sepals and petals due to the same cause. 

(3) Abnormal premature withering. 

The last cause is naturally the only one to be considered when 
dealing with the longevity of cut flowers. 

Abnormal withering may be caused in various ways:— 

(1) By the blocking of the vessels preventing the rise of sap* 

and. as transpiration continues, resulting in a loss of 
turgor, followed by drooping. 

(2) By self-poisoning, owing to an exudation of poison fronu 
cells near the cut surface. 

In the work that has been done up to date no actual case of 
premature withering due to poisoning has been proved. The man¬ 
ner in which cases of possible poisoning were tested was as fol¬ 
lows :—Some of the suspected material was thoroughly ground and 
and an extract made, in one case by boiling in water, 
aW in the o4^r by soaking for a considerable period in cold 
w#er. IV^b'fliow%*s were then placed in the extract, which should 
contain tfce ,pcSson in concentrated form, but in every case the- 
mateorial in the extract lasted just as well as the control, proving’ 
that there cannot have been much, if any, poison present in the* 

!Fhe m<^ frequent cause of abnormal withering is, therefore, 
of ves^s with a ^resultant loss of turgor. 
That biociing does actually %ke place can easily be seen by section- 

fte s^senpL at %^kort distances from the cut. ends, and examining* 
the vessels under a microscope. 
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This blocking may be caused by external factors, or by factors 
ivdthin the plant itself. The most common external cause is the 
development of bacteria in the water surrounding the stem. This 
is especially likely to happen if flowers are placed in dirty vessels, 
•or vessels in which the water has been left standing for some time. 
The bacteria enter the vessels of the stem at the cut end, the sap 
being an attraction, and after a time form a complete block, pre- 
'venting the ascent of water. This may happen to practically any 
plant, and the most effectual remedy is to change the water fre- 
,quently, and by »o doing the accumulation of bacteria is checked. 

Internal causes of blocking are a g3-eat deal mure difficult to 
discover and define. There may he an exudation of wound gum 
into the vessels, or the parenchyma cells surrounding the vessels 
may develop outgrowths which push their way into the lumina, 
and finally form a parenchymatoii.s tissue completely blocking the 
■vessels, and very effectively retarding the ascent of sap. This con¬ 
dition is known as the formation of a tylosis. 

In order to prevent withering in these cases, it will be necessary 
to keep the vessels clear, either by preventing the exudation or the 
abnormal growth taking place, or by dissolving it as rapidly as it 
is formed. This will have to be done by placing the stem in some 
solution which will perform the required action without at the 
same time having any harmful effect on the living tissues of the 
plant 

The work was commenced with any plants that happened to be 
blooming at the time, and various well known household methods 
for preserving flowers 'were tested. Placing the stems in boiling 
water, removing the bark for some distance up the stems, and char¬ 
ring the stems, all proved equally unsuccessful with the flowers 
used. The only one found to be of the slightest use was in the case 
of dahlias, which, if inclined to droop, would when placed in 
boiling water, very often completely revive. 

Chrysantlienmras and wattles are very inclined to show sudden 
abnormal drooping, and in one or two cases this was proved to be 
due to the present of masses of bacteria blocking the vessels, while 
in others what seemed to be a gummy precipitate could be seen 
in the vessels by examining a section of the stem. Since the block¬ 
ing and consec(uent withering take place very rapidly, it is most 
probably caused by an internal secretion of a gummy nature. If 
this is the case it should be able to be prevented by placing^ the 
stems, either in a solution which will cause a precipitation on the 
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walls of the vessels of the gummy substance directly it is formed 
and so prevent further exudation, or in a solution which will 
dissolve the exudation as fast at it enters the vessels. 

Various tests were attempted to try and discover the solubility 
of the blocking material, but without success. If the material 
should be wound gum, which appears znost likely, it ought to be 
able to be detected by testing with phlorogiucin and hydrochloric 
acid, with which it should give a bright red colour, but no colour 
change was observable. A special stain for wound gum which 
should stain it in contrast to the surrounding tissues known as 
Hanstein’s mixture, composed of equal parts of concentrated alco¬ 
holic solution of Fuschin and Methyl Violet, also gave no result. 

Numerous tests for showing the presence of tannin were also* 
attempted, especially on s<ections of Acacias, but although the pre¬ 
sence of extensive tannin was shown in the cortex, medullary rays,, 
and pith, the actual blocking substance in the vessels gave no defi¬ 
nite tannin reaction. 

The exact nature of the substance exuded from the surrounding 
cells into the vessels and causing blocking, therefore, remains 
doubtful, although it is most probably a form of wound gum which 
will not react to the colour tests. 

Although the chemical nature of the substance exuded into the 
vessels remains undiscovered, an effective means was found of pre¬ 
venting the blocting in Acacias. It was found that if fresh speci¬ 
mens of Acacias, soon after being taken from the trees, are placed 
in a dilute solution of the ifon-poisonous heavy metals, no blocking 
occurs, and the flowers remain nearly perfect for a considerable 
period. The metal which proved most successful was lead, the 
nitrate, and the acetate being the salts most used, as they are 
the only two lead compounds easily soluble in water. Silver nitrate 
in dilute solution also proved fairly effective, but owing to its 
power of rapid decomposition it is somewhat unsuitable. Soluble 
, ha^cury^ salts, presumably owing to their poisonous properties, 
^ harmful, while the othey members of the group 

wei^ noi; ^ for use,; 

some idea of the effect that immersion 
ip a weak solution'^of lead nitrate has on various 
Specif of It would be difficult to say exactly which day 

a ceriajfl bf wattle flower actually died, therefore in the fol- 
. t^les &6 condition “of the flowers a^t intervals of two, six, 

noted. In a good many cases the flowers 
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did not shrirel and droop at all; apparently, if it liad not been 
for other causes, they would have kept indefinitely, but in every 
case, after from ten to fourteen days, the specimens would become 
discoloured. Ihis discolouring would commence with the part of 
the stalk actually immersed in lead nitrate, and gradually spread 
until it affected the whole stalk, leaves, and, lastly flowers, so that 
in no case could the flowers really be called fresh for more than 
fourteen days. 

In many cases the articulation between the pedicels of the capi- 
tula and the stems become loosened, with the consequence that the 
capitula fall off very easily, although remaining quite fresh. 

It will be seen that the exact effect of the lead nitrate varies with 
the different species; for example, no experiments with Acacia 
armata succeeded, and the effect on other markedly xerophytic 
species, such as juniperina and verticillata, was very, slight. A 
good deal of variation is noticeable in the effect of th^ lead nitrate 
on different specimens of the same variety. In some experiments 
the control and the specimens in lead nitrate have lasted for an 
equally short period, whereas another experiment with the same 
variety will give a good I'esult. In all cases where rapid withering 
has taken place detailed sectioning and examination of the stem 
shows blocking. There is presumably some undetermined factor 
which controls the extent of the exudation, and the effect which 
immersion of the stem in lead nitrate will have on this. It is pos¬ 
sible that the length of time intervening between the time that 
the blossom is picked, and the time that it is placed in the solution 
will have a considerable influence on its longevity. Accurate ex¬ 
periments to determine this point have not yet been carried out;; 
but it was noticed that in any case where the blossom had been 
kept for some time, and had begun to wither, the lead nitrate did 
not exert a reviving effect, but the specimen would remain in a 
drooping condition for a long time, whereas the control would com¬ 
pletely wither. That is, the lead nitrate does not dissolve block¬ 
ing already formed, but prevents any further exudation taking 
place. Another possible factor influencing the amount of block¬ 
ing shown in tl>e stem might be the age of the wood forming the 
vessels at the cut part. This point was also undetermined. 

Tables to show the influence of varying strengths , of lead and 
silver salts on the longevity of the blossoms of varying species of 
Acacias, 

[The number of days quoted under each column indicat©a the 
number of days that the specimens remain fresh.] 
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Species. 

Control. 


Lead nitrate 

Lead nitrate 

1 i 


Dftys. 


Dflvs. 

Dai B. 

A. saligna - 

2 

- 

(> 

G 

A. salicinia - 

2 

- 

2 

2 

A, montana - 

2 

- 

G 

6 

A. proKiinens 

2 

- 

G 

(> 

A. striota 

2 

- 

14 

14 

A. fimbriata 

2 

- 

34 

U 

A. diffusa - 

2 

- 

U 

14 

A. neriifolia 

C 

- 

14 

14 

A. lepiosa - 

6 

- 

14 

34 

A. longifolia 

6 

- 

14 

34 




Oontiol. 

Jjcad nitrate 

1 f 




Dai •». 

Daj s. 

A. rubida 

- 

- 

6 

34 

A. i^yonautba 

- 

- 

2 

14 

A. longifolia, var. sophora 

- 

2 

14 

A. decurreus var. noriiialia 

- 

2 

G 

A, cultriformis 

- 

- 

2 

14 

A. myrtifolia 

- 

- 

(i 

34 

A- dodonaeifolia - 

- 

- 

G 

14 


Control. 

Days. 


Rih er nitrate 

I'o 

l>a,VK 

Lead nitrate 
1- 

Da.\s. 

A. sclerophylla 

2 

- 

() 

G 

A. vemilosa 

2 

- 

G 

14 

A. speotabilis 

2 

- 

0 

34 

A. s<iligna - 

2 

- 

34 

14 


Control. 


Lead nitrate 

17, 

Days. 

liCad acetate 
17» 

Dayfl. 

A. rctiuodes 

6 

- 

14 

14 

A. lophanfcha 

6 

- 

14 

14 

A. armata - 

2 

- 

2 

2 

A. 3 imiperina 

2 

- 

G 

G 

A. verticilUta 

2 

- 

6 

G 

A. aclnacea 

2 

- 

2 

2 

A , neriifolia. 

2 

- 

14 

14 

A. nielanoxyion - 

2 

- 

G 

G 


In order to prove that the solution of lead nitrate did actually 
prevent blocking in the vessels, and allowed a freer passage through 
the stems'the following experiment was performed. 

Two short stems of as nearly as possible the same length aiid 
diameter wete fixed in a perpendicular position. To the upper 
end of each was attached a small rubber tube connected with a small 
reservoir/ whileto the lower end a small graduated fiask was also 
connected by a rubber tube. 

Iteservoir A, attached to Stem A, was filled with water, and 
Beservoir B, attached to Stem B, was filled with a 1% solution of 
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!iead nitrate. ' The reservoirs, which were the same size, provided 
an equal pressure on each stem, and should force an equal amount 
^of liquid through the stems into the graduated flasks. The stems 
being of equal diameter, they should have approximately the same 
number of vessels, and unless blocking occurred in one and not in 
the other, the same amount of water and lead nitrate should pass 


i:hrough ii^ the same time. 

Experiment 1.—Time, one hour. 

Stem A, water only, amount collected.25 ces. 

Stem B, lead nitrate, amount collected . 5 ccs. 

Experiment 2.—lime, 45 minutes. 

Stem A, water only, amount collected.5 ccs. 

Stem B, lead nitrate, amount collected. 5 ccs. 

Experiment 3 (with same stem as Experiment 2).—Time, one 
'thour 15 minutes. 

Stem A, amount collected.7 ccs. 

Stem B, amount collected . 7 ccs. 

Experiment 4.—^Time, two hours. 

Stem A, w’ater only, amount collected.5 ccs. 

Stem B, lead nitrate, amount collected. 3.5 ccs. 

Experiment 5,—Time, three hours. 

Stem A, water only, amount collected.5 ccs. 

Stem B, lead nitrate, amount collected. 5 ccs. 


These experiments show that the vessels are more open to the 
passage of lead nitrate solution than water. The viscosity of the 
lead nitrate solution is slightly greater than that of water, but its 
density is greater, and the greater head balances the higher vis- 
'Cosity largely. Neither factor would cause more than a 5 to 10% 
difference in the rate of flow, whereas tlie differences observed 
amount to 700 to 1000%, and this fact can only be explained by 
presuming that some form of blocking of the vessels intervenes to 
prevent the.passage of water, but this is not developed when lead 
nitrate is passed through instead of water. This is proved by 
microscope examination of sections of the stems which have been 
used in the experiments. -Stem A showed extensive blocking, 
whereas the vessels in Stem B were quite empty and with open 
lumina. 

This method of preserving wattle blossom could be quite eaaily 
carried out in the household. A few crystals of lead nitrate to a 
•quart of water should make a solution of a sufficient strength to 
■preserve the blooms without having any harmful effect. 
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Art. XVLU.~The Endophytic Fungus of Lolium, Part L 

BY 

ETHEL McLennan, b.sc., 

(Lecturer on Botany in the Melbourne University.) 

(With Plates XVIIl. to XXVI. and 8 Text Figures.) 

[Read Bee. 11th, 1919.] 

Historical Introduction. 

TLe fact, that grains of Loliiim temulmtum, L. (Darnel) con¬ 
tain a layer of fungal hyphae, situated between the aleurone layer 
and the fruit and §eed coat, was demonstrated by Vogl (1) in 1S98. 
In the same year Guerin (2), Hanausek (3), and Nestler (4), fuib- 
lished papers dealing with this subject. 

These earlier workers drew attention to the fact that the presence* 
of the fungus in the grain is a fairly constant feature. Gu4rin 
examined samples of LoUum temulentim from South America, 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, and recorded that only three showed the- 
absence of hyphae. He failed to note their presence in the embryo, 
although they w’ere observed in the ovary before the fertilisation, 
of the ovum. Loliuin arvense^ With., and Loli%im linicolum. 
Sond., were also found to be fungal-containing, but he reported 
only one example of Lolivm pereiine^ L., with the fungus. He sug¬ 
gested that the presence of the fungus in the Darnel grains is* 
probably an exami>ie of symbiosis rather than one of actual para¬ 
sitism. 

Bjanausek’s results confirmed those of Guerin, and, in addition, 
he noted the presence of the hpyhae in the nucellus of the young 
ovary, where, he stated, it produced knots. This fact, he suggested, 
indicates a possible affinity of the fungus in question wdth the* 
tfsMagmeae^ 

'Hanausek never examined a Darnel grain wdthout finding hyphae* 
in the nsual position, but all samples of L. ptrenne, L, examined 
^e absence of hypbae.^ 

N^tler working along the same lines traced the distribution of 
^ the fuhgUB in the soling, and in the growing plant right up to 
the forma^n of the grain* He^ in addition, tried to cultivate the* 
fungus in artificial media with negative results. Only a few 
grains were fdund to be devoid of the fungus. He examined severaJ 
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of the species of Lolium, including Lolium p€ren7ie, Z., but found 
that the hyphae were absent in all cases. It was suggested that pos¬ 
sibly Woronin^s Taumelroggen and the fungus of Darnel bore 
some relation one to the other, on account of their somewhat simi¬ 
lar physiological action. At the same time, however, he called 
attention to the many differences which might be cited between the* 
two; 

Hiltner’s (5) attention was drawn to the work of Hanausek and* 
Nestler, and in 1899 he published a paper dealing with the func- 
tion of the fungus found associated with Darn§l. This he stated to* 
be of a nitrogen fixing nature, and proceeded to verify the state¬ 
ment by experiment. He recorded that Loliuin iemulentum grew 
equally well in nitrogen-free and nitrogen-containing sand, and he 
was thus drawn to the conclusion that the above statement as regards 
its function is the correct one. The methods employed by Hiltner 
are open to criticism, and I shall refer to his work in a later part 
of this paper (pp. 284-285.) 

Micheletti (6), 1901, worked mainly on the chemical side of the 
question. A paper, The Seed Fungus of Lolium temulenimn^ L., 
the Darnel,by Freeman (7), appeared in 1902. Freeman found 
that samples of Darnel from various localities showed wide differ¬ 
ences in the proportion between fungal containing and fungal free* 
seeds. He correlated the absence of the fungus with certain moi^plio- 
logical characteristics, viz., colour and shape, although be indi¬ 
cated that in a few cases this correlation was not evident. Perhaps* 
the chief point in his paper deals with the mode of entry of the 
fungus into the embryo. He described an isolated patch of bypbae 
at the base of the groove on the inner side of the grain. This 
patch he called the “ infection layer ’’ and he stated that it was 
from this layer that infection of the embryo took place. The course 
of the hyphae, according to his observations, was always intercel¬ 
lular, and penetration of the aleurone layer by the infecting 
hyphae took place at the junction of several cells. In all grains 
examined where hyphae were present in the embryo they were also 
found in the grain, and all the evidence was negative as to the pos¬ 
sibility of their presence in the embryo and absence in the grain. 
However,, he cited one doubtful case as regards this converse state¬ 
ment. 

The distribution of the fungus in the growing plant was noted,, 
and in dealing with the inflorescence and ovary he described im 
detail the development of his infection layer 
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All attempts to cultivate the fungus in artificial media were un¬ 
successful. 

In conclusion he pointed out that Guerin considered the relation 
between the two organisms, one of true symbiosis; he agreed with 
this idea, but added, “ the large hyplial layer of the grain, and 
•the occasional penetrations of the endosperm, suggest vestigial iudi 
•cations that the action of the fungus is, or has been, at times 
injurious to the endosperm of the plant. Otherwise the fungus 
seems ordinarily to exert an almost stimulating influence on the 
% 

Freeman examined 30 grains of Ldiam -perenne L., and found 
•only 5 contained the fungus. Of 59 grains of Lolium ifalicum, 
raun. 2 alone showed the second organism, while of 25 grains 
•oiLolnnn Inucolum, Br., the full number gave positive results. 

Another paper by Nestler (8) appeared in 1904. but it throws 
little further light on the problem. Fuchs (9), 1911, viewed tlie 
•subject from the chemical standpoint, and finally, in 1912, a re- 
*erareh by Buchet (1-0) was published, but. unfortunately, I have 
been unable to obtain this paper in Australia. 

The erratic occurrence of the fungus in both Lolivm fehmlenUnn 
^and Lohu^ perenne recorded by these investigators does not tend 
to support tie idea of a symbiotic association, but rather stresses 
the probability of its parasitic nature. The investigations described 
in the following paper were carried out in order to test these results 
for those grasses grown in Australia, and) also to attempt to eluci¬ 
date the actual relation between the two organisms. In attempting 
o ur ler our knowledge of the relation between the grass and 
Its associated fungus, I have limited myself mainly to a studv of 
Zazum j^renne, as practically no work has been done on tliis gi'-ass, 
addition It 18 a much more convenient fom for obtaining 
^^r^Ibgxcal material. As far as time permitted I have compared 
with -7mZi«m Umulentum, and the results recorcled in 

^ -'-r diSei- 

‘ ' ' ' " . Methods. 

eii^ployed* in the examination of the 

e^i'roon w'aS uSfed-' Owing to the 

«t..ehy nature of ^ ^ gli^r^ult 
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but if a paraffin with a fairly low melting point be used, it was. 
found quite possible to obtain good and serial sections, after using 
this fixing reagent. At a later stage Bonin's fixative was employed, 
more particularly when dealing with the later stages in the develop- 
inent of the grain. It was quite easy to obtain absolutely entire 
sections after the specimens have been fixed in this way. The disad¬ 
vantage lies in the fact that the starch in the endosperm was not 
well preserved, and also after this fixative the staining reactions, 
with the stains employed, do not seem to be as brilliant as they are 
following upon Carnoy's fixative. 

The ether-freezing microtome was not satisfactory, owing to* 
the difficulty in obtaining serial sections, and it was generally 
necessary to do this. Again, it was impossible to obtain as thin 
sections in this manner as with the paraffin method. 

Hand sections "were practically useless. They can only confirm 
the presence of the hyphae in the grain, but evidence as to their 
absence cannot be drawn from them. 

The stain most generally employed, in fact, solely, as regards the' 
mature grain, was aniline gentian violet.i In using this stain care* 
must be taken to see that it is always fresh, as it does not keep well. 
Its staining capacity diminishes rapidly after several days. This* 
stain was washed out with Gram's iodine water, then with absolute 
alcohol. Sections were next cleared in clove oil, and mounted in 
balsam. 

Excellent results were obtained with this stain, the hyphae for* 
the most part being stained a brilliant bluish purple, and the endo¬ 
sperm reacting to the iodine.^ It far exceeded any pther ^ain 
have tri^, among them being Haidenhain's haematoxylin, aniline* 
safi^anin, erythrosin, aniline blue^ etc. The aleurone cells for the* 
most part and the cells of the scutellum and embryo do not stain, 

, hyphae present in these tissues stand out in striking- 

’fih# cells around them. 

itself, was only useful when dealing with the 
mature grain. In studying the embryology of the grasses in ques¬ 
tion it was nec^sary to counter-stain. Sections of the ovary' 
l^efore, and at the time of fertilisation, were stained with Bismarck 

1. One Soloid tabloid of gentian violet dissolved in 7 ccs. of abs, ale, and" 
6B CCS. of water containing 2.8 ecs, of aniline solution. 

2. The colourisation of the endosperm by the iodine is, of course, not 
manent, although the hyphae retain the violet stain well. This is eertalnlT' 
a drawback to the method, but it is more than comp^sated fpr by the escel—^ 
lent results obtained, which, indeed, are not approached hy any other 
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brown, followed by aniline gentian violet; later stages were also 
treated in tEe same ivay. In addition, some of the later sections 
were stained with Congo rod. These w^ere first stained with aniline 
gentian violet, followed by Gram’s iodine water, and finally by 
Congo red. This stain washes out very readily in the alcohols, so 
it was found necessary to use a watery solution of Congo red, and 
to wash away excess with water, then to drain off as much of the 
water as possible, and transfer immediately to clove" oil. If the 
.sections be left on the water oven at a temperature of 45°-50°C., 
they will clear perfectly well in from 1-2 hrs., and they can then 
,be mounted in balsam and prove to be quite permanent. 

The mature grain. 

My aim at first \vas to make a record of the grainy of both Lolium 
teniulentum^ and Lolium ‘perenne examined, and to note the number 
•of fungus-containing and fungus-free seeds. 

After examining a large number of grains, I have been forced 
to the conclusion that it is impossible to distinguish macroscopic- 
ally grains containing the fungus from those devoid of it (if any). 
The colour difference cited by Freeman cannot be regarded as a 
•distinguishing feature. 

Nine' grains were chosen from a sample of Darnel obtained from 
'Northam, Western Australia. Of these 4 were very dark in 
colour, 2 more or less intermediate, and 3 a pale straw yellow, but 
■all of the nine showed a dense hyphal layer situated between the 
aleurone layer and the outer testa and pericarp. This is but a 
isingle example of many similar series. As the work proceeded it 
became more and more evident that both colour and size o'f grain 
were quite independent of the fungal constituent. 

When commencing this record hand sections were used, as it was 
possible to handle a large number of fruits in a comparatively short 
time, by this means. Sometimes these hand sections revealed a 
grain apparently fungus-free—^i.e., no definite layer of hyphae 
•could be seen' in the usual position in the grain. Ihese, when ob¬ 
tained, were frequently microtomed, and fine but distinct fungal 
hyphae were found penetrating the scutellum, so it seemed impos¬ 
sible to decide whether a particular grain was devoid of the fungus 
utiles serial sections were obtained suflBciently thin to enable these 
fine thread to be demonstrated- Although hand sections are use¬ 
ful in demonstrating the pf^&ence of the fungus, they cannot be 
:aoeepled as evidence in regard to its ab^nce. 
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The following results show that Lolium 'pereiine is just as strik¬ 
ing an example of a fungiis-co-ntaining fruit as Lolmm iemvlen- 
tiun^ and that the number of either grains devoid of the fungus 
is remarkably small. In fact, they suggest that probably all grains 
of Darnel and, English rye grass contain this second organism, and 
failure to discern it in some grains is due to the fact that it is 
present in such minute quantities in the mature grain that it needs 
special care and staining to bring the hyphae out, or, as this paper 
proceeds, a second alternative -will be considered (p. 293). 


Lolium teinulentum^ L. 


Locality 

No. of'grains 
examined 

Fung. pres. 

Fung. abs. 

Victoria 

93 

93 

— 

Northam, W. Aust. 

9 

9 

— 

Katanning, W. Aust. - 

27 

27 

— 

Kew, England 

31 

31 


Cambridge, England® - 

9 

9 

— 

Total 

169 

169 


Lolium perenne. 

L. 


Locality 

No. of frrains 
examined 

Fung. pres. 

Fuag. abs. 

Victoria 

53 

53 

— 

Cowra, N.S.W. 

12 

12 

— 

New Zealand 

4 

4 

— 

Sontb. Africa 

18 

IS 

— 

Scotland 

11 

11 

— 

Ireland 

17 

17 

— 

Total 

115 

115 


Although, former workers 

have recorded the presence of the fungus 

in Lolium pertnnt^ previously it has been thought to be very spar¬ 
ingly distributed in this species. The above results show that this is 


not actually so. It has also been suggested that the toxicity of Darnel 
is due to its fungal component, but since English! rye grass shows a 
regularly occurring hyphal layer as well as Darnel, this suggestion 


3. The “ seedsof this Cambridge sample were much smaller than those 
of any of the Australian samples. Frequently also on hand-sectioning no 
hyphal layer was evident, but several of the grains were mierotomed, and 
further examination then showed distinct hyphae in the scutellum and 
embryo. Possibly the plants yielding the grain were grown under condi¬ 
tions which did not favour the liixuriant development of the fungus, so that 
the absence of the extra-cellular hyphal layer was more common in this 
sample than is usually the case. Only these grains which were actually 
microtomed are included in the above list. 
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does not seem to be a feasible one. Of course it might be argued 
that the two grasses contain different species of fungi, one of which 
might be toxic, the other harmless. Ihe actual identity of the 
fuiigi obtained from the grains can only be established when they 
are'grown artificially, and the sporing stage obtained, but as far 
as one can judge by comparing the two forms, they are very simi¬ 
lar, and are certainly very closely related if not actually identical. 
Seemingly the explanation of the cause of the poisonous nature of 
Darnel must be looked for elsewhere, and is not to be furthered by 
a study of the fungus found inhabiting it. 

Freeman, when discussing the fungus in the embryo of the grain, 
records some experiments which were undertaken in order to inves¬ 
tigate the function of the nucellar layer of hyphae, although it is 
not quite clear what bearing they have on this point. He grafted 
embryos of Lolium temujeutnm on endosperms of Lolimn perenne ,. 
and vice versa, the grains having previously been sterilised, and 
all manipulations carried out under sterile conditions. Ihirty- 
four grafts of Lolimn peremie embryos on Lohitm temnlent'um 
endosperms were made, and of this number eighteen germinated. 
He examined two of these seedlings, and found both contained 
hyphae, from this he argued it was very probable that “ hyphae 
from the infection layer of the L. temulentvm grains were able to. 
gain entrance to the embryos of Lolium perenne.” These experi¬ 
ments really lead nowhere, for the hyphae are already in the ryO’ 
grass embryos before grafting on any foreign endosperm, and their 
prince cannot possibly be due to infection from the nucellar 
hyphal layer or from his localised infeetxon area. 


Dhtrihution of the fungus in the grain.^ 


Many grains of Lolium perenne were sectioned with a view to 
determining the distribution of the fungus in the fruit. Transverse- 
sections taken at different levels are shown in Plate XVIII., Figs. 


1-3. The yellow, line illustrates the distribution of the fungus. A 
transverse seAieo- # the distal end of the grain. Fig. 1, shows the 

hyph^ distribution to be co-extensive with the aleurone layer. A 

_— - —— 

Brown ancl Morris (11), I have adopted the follow- 
■in deserihistg* the grain. The furrowed side of the grain iS" 
the ^de opposite to this the dor&al. Tlie embryonic 
while the stigmatic end, or that portion remote fronr 
iilsicwl A sectlen pacing through the ventral and dorsal sur- 
9e<ftion, while the longitudinal section at right angles td 
a section. The sagittal plane which- divides the grain into 

halvea Is the meSkm mffitM pMne. A section at right angles to* 
and coronal planes Is Ptam^erse, 
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transverse section nearer the proximal end of the grain, as is 
shown in Fig. 2, would cut-through the scutelium. Such a section 
shows that the hyphao occur between the endosperm and the scutel¬ 
ium wherever the tissues are in contact, and hyphal penetrations* 
into the scutelium may and do take place at any point over tliis- 
area. Tlie hyphae in addition extend even past the limits of the 
aleurone layer, and penetrate the scutelium on its outer exposed 
dorsal surface. A transverse section at the extreme proximal end 
of the grain. Fig. 3, passes through the embryo, but the starchy 
endosperm is no longer included in the section.* Even at this level 
the liyphae surround the scutelium, as is indicated by the yellow 
line in the figure. The coronal plane is perhaps the best for demon¬ 
strating the distribution of the fungus in any one section (Plate* 
XYIII. Fig, 4), the occurrence of the fungal layer between the 
scutelium and endosperm at all points of contact and the extension 
of the fungal tissue on the dorsal proximal surface is clearly seen. 

Plate XVIIL Fig. 5, shows a median sagittal section illustrating- 
the same points and, in addition both of these latter sections shew 
the distribution of the liyphae in the embryonic area. The scutelium 
is often very richly traversed by fine fungal threads, and they are* 
not restricted to any special area, but occur more or less uniformly 
right through the tissue. Some grains show these threads more* 
readily than others, but a study of the embryology of the grain 
will suggest that this might often be the case. The hyphae are 
readily discernible in the growing cone; their presence here has 
been pointed out by the earlier workers. (Text-figure 1,). The 
above facts are also true of LoUum temuleiitum, but it is much 
rarer in this case to obtain a scutelium so markedly inhabited as- 
in LoUum pereune, and in any case the threads are generally finer. 
In several exajtnples of LoUum perenne I have found hyphae present 
in the radicle, but they are not generally evident in this region. 

Freeman raises the question—^How does the fungus obtain en¬ 
trance to the embryo? As an answer, he devoted a large part of 
his paper to a description of a Focalised patch of hyphae, which he 
termed the infection layer^^* and to its mode of origin. He says 
that on the ventral proximal end of the grain there occurs an iso¬ 
lated patcli of liyphae which penetrates between the aleurone cells 
and cells of the scutelium, and thereby gain entrance to the 
embryo when it is fairly advanced in its development. He 
states that on the dorsal surface of the grain the hyphae 
do not extend to the end of the aleurone layer. To 
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Text-Figure 1. 

of an osmbryo from a Loliwm p&reime gxaozi. The 
.aao^oax was Ciot oTbH^ua^ ^Efc^ijacludos onjy the growing point 
=5g ^ young leaves =1; and scufceUum=s; hypliae=h. 
K *f45@ dmui. 
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-^quote directly: “It is not impossible perhaps that -infection 
may, in exceptional cases, take place from this side of the 
seutellum (dorsal); but, if so, it occurs very seldom. I have 
seen no evidence either in the mature grain or in the developing 
ovary to indicate that such an infection is ever accomplished.’^ 

My observations permit of a different answer to this question. 
Hyphae occur at the Junction of the seutellum and endosperm, not 
only near the ventral surface (Fi;eeman’s infection layer), but 
wherever these tissues are in contact I was unable to demonstrate 
the existence of an isolated patch as described by Freeman, Fur¬ 
thermore, it is impossible to agree with the statement that the hyphal 
layer does not reach the end of the aleurone layer on the dorsal 
side of the grain. As is shown in Plate XVIII. Figs. 2-5, hyphae 
‘ can and do' occur right round the periphery of the embryonic area. 

These facts in themselves are interesting, but they do not answer 
our question. At a later stage, in this paper, it will be shown that 
infection of the embryo takes place at a very early stage in develop¬ 
ment, and that the distribution of hyphae in the mature grain has 
no bearing on this point, but is a result of the special function 
carried out by this partner in the development of the grain. 

It is only fair to emphasise the fact that Freeman dealt only with 
Lolium temuhntum when working out his idea of an infection 
layer, and that this criticism is based mainly on work done on 
.Lolium perenne. However, if the facts demonstrated in the embryo- 
logical section (pp. 267-281) are true, they apply equally well to 
Loth forms, and it becomes abundantly clear that the distribution 
in the adult grain is not associated especially with the infect ion of 
the embryo as Freeman suggests. 

Previous workers have described the hyphal layer itself in 
detail. Australian grown grains of either grass seem to shew a 
very rich growth of hyphal tissue. Some grains of Darnel grown 
in the University grounds, Melbourne, had an average layer of 
■ 31.6 u. Grains of English rye in many cases showed a layer quite 
as brbad as that shown by an average Darnel, but in both the width 
or extent of the layer is extremely variable, depending largely on 
the activity of the fungus during the period between fertilisation 
and formation of the seed- Aniline gentian violet, followed by 
Gram’s iodine water, was used solely for staining the adult grains. 
The hyphal layer does not stain uniformly, however, with this stain, 
some portions of the hyphal threads reacting to the violet colour, 
• other parts remaining colourless. This variation in the staining 
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properties was displayed by different parts of the same liyphae, the> 
coloured portions being interrupted by colourless, in a very irregu¬ 
lar manner. In order to ascertain ^Yhetller these unstained seg¬ 
ments contained protoplasm or were devoid of contents, and thus- 
remained unaltered by the stain, sections were submitted to a> 
second stain following upon gentian violet. Congo red was chosen, 
as it stains the cell walls, and also the protoplasm The result wasi- 
that the former uncoloured sections were stained with the red, and 
displayed dense contents just as is the case with the coloured seg¬ 
ments The difference in the staining capacity is probably due to* 
the presence of ferments in certain parts of the hyphal .network 
wherever the ferment is present in any quantity, then will the- 
‘'blue^' stai|i be evident. Colour is lent to this idea by the fact 
that the aleurone layer shows the same staining reactions as the- 
hyphal layer. I he majority of the cells do not react to the violet 
stain, but certain of them stand out markedly from the rest, for 
they stain densely and form very striking portions of the section. 
The number of such coloured cells varies in each individual grain. 
In addition, the scutellum repeats the above phenomenon. In this- 
case, the ‘‘blue’’ cells are generally restricted to the epithelial 
layer of this tissue. 

Brown and Morris (11) have shown that in Eorde^m vulgare 
the secretion of diastase is located in the absorptive epithelium, and* 
in a later paper Bro-wn and Escombe (12) that in addition, the- 
aleurone layer is capable of bringing about marked changes in the* 
endosperm Avhen this is separated from its embi*yo, and placed 
under favourable conditions. 

Ihe distribution of the active ferment-secreting cells therefore^ 
agrees with the staining reactions described above, and supports* 
the view that the coloured segments of the hyphae contain either an*, 
ens^me or its fore-runner, and this conjecture is further strength¬ 
ened by the later embryological work. 

* When examining a sample of English rye grass from Ireland, a • 
specimen was occasionally found showing hyphae (which fof the 
most pari stained with gentian violet) invading the starchy endo¬ 
sperm. Freeman records a sim,ilar distribution for grains of 
i^^nlentum from Ghent. A careful examination of the 
aleurone layer of such a grain showed that the hyphae were also 
rgnming riot here. Instead of the usual inter-cellular course, many 
hyphae could be made out actually passing into the cells, and iir 
many cases a single hypha could be traced eaitering and leaving" 
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*as many three cells, ks, is well known, the cell walls of this 
.layer are thick, and also pitted. The hyphae enter through these 
^pitvS, and thereby gain access to the cell (Plate XIX. Fig 5). Some¬ 
times the opening in the wall of the aleurone cell was smaller in 
diameter than the penetrating hypha; when this was the case a 
conspicuous narrowing was noticed at the point of entrance, but 
on the far side of the pit the hypha again attained its previous size. 
3n addition the scutellum showed an extraordinarily large amount 
of the fungus. Here the intra-cellular course was also very evi¬ 
dent (Plate XIX. Fig. 4). Many of the seutellar cells stained 
vividly; such cells were seen to be fungal containing. The entrance 
to the cells was gained through pitted walls, as is the case in the 
aleurone layer. The remaining cells of the’ scutellum were normal, 
and the grains did not seem to be any the worse for this excep¬ 
tional behaviour on the part of the fungus. In such abnormal 
grains the hyphal layer w^as present as usual. There is no doubt 
that the hyphae invading the cells are the same as those composing 
the extra cellular layer. 

These phenomena were not confined to the sample from Ireland, 
•one of English rye grass from South Africa also contained certain 
grains showing an extraordinary distribution and growth of the 
fungus. As before, both the aleurone layer and the scutellum were 
permeated by intra-cellular hyphae. In one particular case the 
'scutellum, which normally is packed with aleurone grains, appeared 
to consist of -a -dense sclerotial-like mass of threads. The bulk 
remained colourless, and they resembled ghosts,’^ or casts, of 
former more virile hyj^hae (Text figure 2). They are represented 
in the text figure as dotted lines, and they completely filled the 
whole of the seutellar tissue, although the cells composing it were 
not distorted or enlarged in any way. This section cut in the 
•ooronal plane) and the others accompanying it, were later stained 
with Congo red^ it was then easier to decipher these ghost-like 
contents of the scutellum. Many were cut transversely, but owing 
to a large amount of twisting some were seen lengthwise 

'through the tissue for a short distance. ^ They probably represent 
fungal hyphae, which were numerous at certain stages in the 
development of the grain, carrying a, special food supply to special 
•parts, and in giving this up to the host-plant they have undergone 
a partial dissolution, which was not completely carried out in 
dhese few exceptional cases by the time the grain reached maturity. 
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Text-Figure 2. 

A loDgitii^Jiiial Keetioii through the radicle, and a portion of the- 
scatennni of a gram of Itolium ^erenne (Ireland). This was* 
ate ahnorlteal grain. r=:radicle, rh=hyphae in radicle, s = 
gli:=ghoat-like hyphae forming a sclerotial Hl:e* 
gTO^Ih jte the ftutellum which was nevertheless perfectly" 
fo^ed; h^h^di^ staining with gentian violet. x 103- 
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Text-figure 3 illustrates the stigniatic end of the same grain (a 
coronal section not cut in the median line shows portion of. the 



Text-Figure 3- 

A section of the stigmatic end of the same grain as text fig. 2: 
a=alea^ne cells, the outlines of which are distorted by 
abn<nrmally large intercellular hjpliae; k* intercellular 
hyphae, h = intra-cellular hyplme, w;^wall of ceil-, 

X 1000 diam! 
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aleurone layer at this end of the grain cut tangentially, and there¬ 
fore it does not appear as a single layer of cells.) Interpolated be¬ 
tween the aleurone cells, lying in the inter-cellular spaces, alter¬ 
ing their whole contour, are outlines of hyphae, which seem to be 
swollen, somewhat gelatinised, and in a state of disorganisation. 
Similar bodies were also visible in the matrix of the cells them¬ 
selves. 

These occurrences lead me to l>elieve that at some stage in the 
life of the grain the hyphae were intra-cellular, and that in the 
few aberrant cases met with this embryological condition persisted 
in the mature grain. 

Development of the Ovary from the Flowering to the Fnnting 

Stage. 

It is convenient to divide this portion of the paper into sections, 
and to consider the relation of the fungus to the grain, at certain 
tlefinite stages in its formation, Ihis relation becomes very pro¬ 
nounced and characteristic, either just about the fertilisation 
period or immediately afterwards, and from here to the final stages 
is most intimately associated with the changes taking place, result¬ 
ing in the formation of the endosperm, with its aleurone layer, and 
the various parts of the embryo. 

Stage A. 

Text-figure 4 illustrates the external appearance of tho 
ovary at the flowering stage just prior to fertilisation. It is 
drawn from the ventral surface, and shows the stigmas arising from 
■the dorsal side, the bi-carpellary nature of the fruit is indicated in 
the figure. The ovum lies directed towards the pioxiinal end of the 
ovary. I have designated this period Stage A. 

Hyphae are present in the carpels from their earliest inception, 
but it is only at about this stage that their intimate relation with 
the ovarian tissues of the grass is evident. They enter the ovary 
at the stalk end, and,branch through the carpellary wall. They 
are generally more abundant during the earlier stages at this end 
than at the distal stigmatic end. These hyphae characteristically 
accompany the vascular tissue of the stalk, and are to be seen in 
very close pxoximity to the annular and spiral vessels running in 
, (Kate S3tl. Fig. 4.) In many of the sections numerous 
sniaH buds on the hyphae suggested haustoria, but they may 

be minute Mtoal branohes just being caught in the section. The 
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Text-Figure 4. 

External appeai-anoe of tBe ovary of Loliunl perenne at Stage A, 
X 15 diam. 
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cells of the carpellary stalk do not contain starch, and many of 
them stained deeply with the gentian violet after counter-staining 
the sections with bismarck brown. These blue cells were always 
plentiful in this region; such cells have been invaded by the fungus, 
and their contents probably used for its own nutrition. They 
always stain deeply, and the hyphae in their ■mcinity do likewise. 
If the cells do not stain too darkly, it is possible to observe fungal 
threads forming a network in the lumen of the cells, many of the* 
threads being exceedingly fine. The position of these cells is shown 
in Plate XX. The cells are not enlarged, and apparently only 
differ from those around them by their different staining properties. 
The cell walls in this area are pitted; whether this is the normal’ 
condition or whether the pit has resulted from a secretion of the- 
fungus is a debatable point. 

The lateral walls of the carpel are packed with small compound 
starch grains, and in this region tM hyphae only occur between 
t}ie cells. They run in all directions, but are, as far as I have- 
observed, strictly inter-cellular in this position, at this stage. 
However, when the stigmatic region is reached they seem to get the* 
upper hand, and a large number of cells Become their prey. These- 
cells are also starch-containing, and when so intruded upon they 
immediately react to the violet stain. Sometimes the whole of- this 
area will appear a dense violet colour, for the great majority of’ 
the cells in this part are attacked at this period. When the cell is*- 
first invaded, the starch is seen to become s-w'ollen and disorganised, 
and; loses its power of reacting to the iodine wash used in prepar¬ 
ing the sections (Plate XXL, Figs. 2 and 5). The fine hyphal' 
threads wrap round the starch groups, and even enter between 
each individual grain (Plate XXL Fig. 5), apparently digesting- 
them. There ia-no doubt that these cells are suffering at the hands 
of the fungus, and that their contents are being transferred to this- 
fungal system. Some of the cells show an entire absence of starch; 

' th^ appear to be practically empty, and somewhat collapsed. 
These have ^n invaded at an earlier stage, and, yielded their con¬ 
tents in a similar way. The stigmatic tracts present in the carpel 
wa l ^nerally show hyphae in abundance; they extend right into* 
•the stigmas, and even here become intra-cellular, but do so probably 
•only attw fer^lisation has taken place, when the function of the* 
stagpias has been completed. 

Oocasipnally, the base of a siaminal filament remained attacheiT 
to the ovary damhg sectioning, and hyphae were found to extendT 
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into this region. . One or two examples were obtained, showing such 
hyphae in a much convoluted condition. Parts of the thread were 
swollen and bladder-like, W'ith sharp constrictions at intervals. 
The contents, however, were the same throughout the length of the- 
thread, showing no signs of spore formation. (Text-figure 5.) 



Text-Figure 5. 

Hyphae from a staminajl ^lament shewing' sharp constrietkmsK 
occurring at intervals along their length, x 1700 diam. 
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While these changes are proceeding in the carpel wall, the h.vphae 
in the developing ovule are not quiescent. They keep pace with the 
.growth of the ovule, and until the embryo-sac is at.the 8-celled stage 
^hey simply run between the cells of the nuoellus, ramifying in 
•every direction. They extend right through the nuc«llar tissue 
completely surrounding the embryo-sac. Freeman, when discuss¬ 
ing the ovary of Lolmini temulentvm at this stage, states that hyphae 
are completely wanting on the outer dorsal surface towards the 
■embryo-sac end,^ stopping at about the level of the antipodal group. 
If this IS so, it IS difficult to see how hyphae come to be present in 
this position in the mature grain. As far as I have observed thev 
are uniformly distributed through the inner layers of the nucellus, 
but do not generally extend into the very outer layers until later 
in development. The dual staining properties are shown bv these 
hyphae, but the great majority of them will pick up the purple 


The first indication of any change in the relation between the 
fungus and the cells of the ovule at this stage is the tendencv for 
the hyphae to form knots (Plate XXL Fig. 3). These are espe<?iallv 
striking if the sections are cut rather thicker than those to be used 
for detailed high power examination. Hanausek described the 
occurrence of knots (Knauel) in the ovary of Darnel, and figured 
them: I have been unable to obtain his original paper, only- 
abstracts without figures being available. He offered the occur- 
renre of these knots as evidence in favour of the fungus Wms 
related to the Umlaginme. Freeman says: “I have found no 
such knotting of hyphae to indicate the commencement of Ustilagine 
spore formation.” These knots undoubtedly do occur, but are 
rather to regarded as the first stages in the penetration of the 
nucellus cells. The hyphae arch round all sides of the cell before 
entering it, and as they generally invade two or three adjacent 
•^s simultan^usly this arching gives the knot-like formations 

•svstem actual 

■ question. Since they are just 

ovule. Lateral branches arise from the^ enfolding hvphae 

ttuicr 

ithreaHo /I • +i,- become filled with a dense network of 
breads, and,in this condition forms a most striking part of the 
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section, for such cells are the only members of all the nucellar' 
tissue, •^’hich will stain in the same way as the fungal system. 
(Plate XXL Fig. 1). They stand out in contrast to the background, 
of normal, unattacked nucellar cells. 

It is difEcult to determine whether the hyphae actually 
apply themselves to the nuclei, but it is readily seen that 
the nuclei do undergo a definite change, becoming large and 
somewhat distorted, and at this stage will stain uniformly 
with the violet dye. These fungal-containing cells may occur im 
any position in the nucellus, but at tbis stage they are few in 
numlier, and are generally to be found at the end o«f the ovule* 
furthest from the micropyle. They become more abundant after 
fertilisation occurring in any part of the nucellar tissue. 

The embryo-sac at this stage is ready for fertilisation, and it 
agrees with the rest of the ovule in containing the fungus. The 
protoplasmic lining of the sac carries the hyphae. They run 
rather sparingly along the sides, and at the distal end of the* 
embryo-sac, but are more abundant at the proximal end in the*' 
vicinity of the ovum. They are in close connection with both the • 
synergidae and the egg-cell, and enter into the substance of the- 
latter at this early point in the development of the grain. (Plate ■ 
XXL, Fig. 6.) Previously it has been thought that infection 
took place at a much later stage, after the differentiation of the ■ 
growing cone, when the formation of the embryo was fairly ad¬ 
vanced. , It has been suggested that the entrance of the fungus into 
the embryo was due to the chemotactic influence of the growing * 
apex. My observations show that the fungal constituent is present 
in the ovum before any divisions have taken place, and that the • 
formation of a special layei' in the grain for the purpose of infect- - 
ing the embryo at any specified^ period is not necessary. • 

Stage B. 

Text-figure 6 illustrates the external appearance of the ovary 
after fertilisation, and at the commencement of endosperm forma¬ 
tion. The elongation of the ovary which accompanies this change - 
is l^eginning to be apparent. As in Stage A, it is drawn from the 
ventral surface, and shows the same features as before. 

If an ovary be sectioned at approximately this stage, our know¬ 
ledge of the relation of the fungus to the grass is considerably* 
augmented- 

The hyphae are still, active in the carpel wall. The cells com-r 
posing the distal area of this wall are attacked by the fungus, tl^ir- 
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Text-Figure 6. 

The external appearance of the ovary of Lolmm ipermne at Stage 
B. X 15 diam. 


rj^areliy contents are disorganised and absorbed into the byphal 
The collapse of these cells enables the ovule to encroach 
<Sn the space formerly occupied by them, and elongation of the 
^developing grain thereby results. At this .period the ovule does 
^ not incr^se markedly in breadth, and so the cells composing tl^ 
side '^alk ol the carpel Me not ,y^ invaded, the activity of the 
fitngus is;* m ih Stege A, more evident in‘'the distal region. 

Th^ most hoti^ble change occurs in the ovule itself. The 
; li re^onsibte for the disorganbation erf the nucellus. 
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Thriving on the nutriment obtained from these cells, and also on 
that obtained from the carpellary wail, it increases tremendously 
in amount, invading and attacking every portion of this tissue. 
(Plate XXII. Fig. 1.) This figure represents the hyphae massed 
together in this area. For the most part it is difficult to discern 
the outlines of the disorganising cells, except at the edge of the 
ovule, where they are still intact, although, unlike the previous 
stage, the hyphae have spread now into these outer layers. The 
nuclei of the cells of the nucellus persist for some Tittle time after 
invasion, but they become enlarged, and sta'in uniformly, as shown 
in the figure. 

The type of branching of the hyphae is very characteristic. (Plate 
XXII. Fig. 2.) The branches are given off almost at right angles to 
the main thread, and at their point of origin a slight swelling 
generally occurs. They are strongly septate, and rich in proto¬ 
plasmic contents, and they show numerous vacuoles and well marked 
nuclei. If the sections are stained only with gentian violet, fol¬ 
lowed by Gramms iodine solution, the majority of the hj^phae in 
these regions stain deeply, but the colourless portions noticed both 
in the adult grain and in the ovary prior to fertilisation are still 
present. In order to stain these segments sections at this stage 
were subjected to Congo red, after staining in the above manner. 
.Such treatment made the study of the endosperm much simpler. 

The embryo-sac as a result of tbe stimulus of fertilisation has 
^enlarged considerably, the enlargement being accompanied by the 
appearance of endosperm. The formation of this tissue is at first 
most active at the proximal end of the sac, in the vicinity of the 
ovum. On the dorsal proximal surface it forms a complete plate of 
■tissue, the distal extremities of which are separate and considerably 
narrowed. These dip tow^ards the ventral surface, and in section 
appear as two bands of tissue, from one to two ceils in width, each 
l>eing surrounded by nucellus. 

The cells of -which the endosperm is composed are highly proto¬ 
plasmic, and contain large nuclei. Starch has not, as yet, been 
laid down in- them. The endosperm is formed at first by a process 
of free cell formation. This soon ceases, and further growth takes 
place by the repeated division of the outer layer of cells, and thus 
the tissue , grows, and gradually assumes its mature condition. 
This mode o-f growth is more easily followed at a later stage, so fur¬ 
ther reference will be made to it when dealing with Stage C. 
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Until the endosperm commences to be formed, the fungus has; 
been increasing in amount at the expense of the nucellus, etc. 
This increase is only a temporary one, for the hyphae now grow in 
close contact with the endosperm cells. They enter them 'when 
the cells are young and not fully formed, and are here seen to lye- 
come disorganised. The food material thus gained by the grass, 
is used in the preparation of the reserve store of food, which is. 
later, to be deposited in this tissue. Plate XXII., Fig -1, shown a 
portion of the endosperm and the accompanying hyphne. 'Ihis. 
section was stained with Congo red, and the hyphae and proto¬ 
plasm stain in the same way. Plate XXIL Fig. 4, also shows the- 
close union between the fungus and the grass. This section was 
stained only with gentian violet, and the hyphae could be traceU 
more readily in the cell itself. Many of the disorganising threads, 
running in the host cells stained blue, and are shown in the figure, 
the cells themselves remaining unstained. Plate XXII,, Fig. 5, re¬ 
peats the structure shown in the two previous figures, but in addi¬ 
tion it shows extremely well, lateral branches, which arise from a 
hypha running parallel to the length of the endosperm, and wdiieh 
enter adjacent cells of this tissue, yielding up their food to the* 
embryo grass plant. 

The fungus is most abundant in the region of the ovum, due* 
probably to the fact that the lumen of the emhryo-sac begins to fill 
first around the embryo. In this region the cells are long and 
crescent shaped, and have very dense contents. 

The synergidae are still present, and their absorption ’ is no doubt 
the result of the activity of the fungus, a fact which may help to- 
explain the pronounced growth of hyphae always present in this* 
position. 

The ovum is still undivided, although it has increased in size* 
and the cytoplasm has become vacuolar. 

In the intermediate stages between B and C, the division of tho 
ovum and the subsequent growth of the embryo are points of 
interest. The first division of the egg is generally transverse, at 
right angles to the pro-embryo, and each cell usually contains a 
well-marked vacuole. The fungus ramifying in the nucellus in this* 
part of the sac comes into direct Contact with the endosperm, which 
forms - a Ihiing to the pocket in which the embryo grows. The* 
hyphae are unusually abundant, and are actively transferring food- 
material from the various parts of the carpel to the endosperm in* 
this area. {Plate XXV., Fig. 1.) These cells are later absorbed 
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by the growing embryo, which, therefore, ultimately benefits by this 
concentration of hyphae. The cells of the pro-embryo also receive- 
hyphae directly. Plate XXV., Fig. 3, shows a more advanced! 
embryo. The dermatogen has just been cut off, and the hyphae are 
seen to enter right into the substance of the embryo. The endos¬ 
perm cells at the extreme micropylar end are disorganising as a 
result of the presence of the fungus, and are also included in ther 
figure. 

Stage (7. 

Text-figure 7 illustrates the external appearance of the ovary 
when it is approaching maturity. A considerable amount of 
endosperm has been formed; the shadowed portion of the diagram 
indicates the extent and distribution of this tissue. As in the two- 
previous stages, the ovary is drawn from the ventral surface. 
The furrow is noticeable at the proximal end, but as yet, is not 
well developed at the distal extremity. The dorsal proximal end 
projects beyond tlie rest of the ovary in the form of a pocket, im 
which the embryo develops. 

Sections taken at this stage emphasise the facts already disclosed.. 
The great bulk of the nucellus has disappeared, whilst the endo¬ 
sperm has increased in a well-marked and definite manner. The* 
hyphae are still abundant, but owing to their absorption by the- 
endosperm they a^e no-t as plentiful as in Stage* B. The disorgani¬ 
sation which take^ place all round the periphery of this layer keeps* 
the growth of theihyphae in check, and, consequently, they never 
over-run the developing grain, but tend to decrease in amount after* 
the first appearance of endosperm. (Plate XXIIL) The food-supply 
made available to ^he grass by the digestion of' the hyphae is* 
utilised by the young activWy growing endosperm cells. This is 
rendered possible, for the growth in size of this tissue takes place* 
from the outer surface. The outermost layer of the endosperm may 
be regarded as a camli^um, which is active only on its inner sur¬ 
face. This mer.istematic, layer divides in the ueual manner, and 
the cells so formed are at fiVst more or less hrick-shaped, hut gradu¬ 
ally assume an approximately^ spherical form, and attain their 
adult size. Growth is carried on in this manner until the fruit is 
practically mature, then this outermost dividing layer ceases its- 
activity, but persists in the grain as the aleurone layer, the* 
cells of which serve as a store of nitrogenous material. This idea 
of an endospermic cambmm is supported by the fact that the nudei 
of this layer remain large and intact, even when the cdte |tre* 
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packed witli reserved food, and also t-he walls of tke aleurone cells 
become tliickened, showing pits or points of communication at 
intervals. It is a well-known fact that cambial cells embarking on 
*a period of rest show considerably thickened cell walls. The thicken¬ 
ings are usually removed wholly or in part, when such a layer 
recommences its activities. 

If the stamens, before they ripen, are removed from a spikelet 
.and cross-pollination is also prevented, the ovary remains small, 
but the fungus will grow rapidly in the nucellus, and ultimately 
iorms a sclerotial-like mass of hyphae, occupying the main part of 
the ovule. Freeman records this fact for Darnel, and I have- had 
similar results with English rye grass. Since, by preventing pol¬ 
lination, endosperm formation does not take place, this dense 
growth is only to be expected, for even in a fertilised ovary the 
fungus is parasitic on the nucellus, and for a short period tends 
to increase in amount. The prohibiting factor is the endospei’m„ 
which destroys' the hyphae as fast, or faster, than they are being 
formed, hence removal or absence of this factor favours the develop¬ 
ment of the fungal organism, and the attempt towards sclerote 
formation is the result. 

The primary tissues have been cut o2 in the embryo. It has 
^elongated considerably in length at the expense of the endosperm 
•cells adjacent to it. (Plate XXV., Fig. 3). These no longer form 
a close investment to the embryo, but have disappeared at the 
micropylar end, and the embryo now lies free in the embryo-sac. 
The attachment of the suspensor to the microple is broken at this 
stage. Hyphae still run in close association with the embryo, and 
in section it shows the hyphae running ‘in its tissues. 

Tramition from Stage G to the Mature Grain. 

Externally, the only changes which are evident during this tran- 
•sition are the elongation of the ovary, accompanied by an increase 
in breadth, and the development of the embryonic area, which 
becomes more pronounced as the scutellum develops and the embryo 
reaches maturity. 

Sections taken at any stage during this period show features 
common to the earlier stages. The increase of endosperm, resulting 
from the continued activity of its outer layer, tends to crush the 
hyphae.^, which are ramifying in the remnants of the nucellus, into, 
.a layer running round the periphery of the seed. This layer beeoines 
more pronounced as the endosperm reaches its adult size, and fills 
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the space formerly occupied by the nucellus, the outer parts of 
which are the last to disappear. Starch cells continue to he formed 
until the* seed is almost ripe, and the hyphae nourish these young 
starch cells, just as they did the inner, now mature, starch cells, in 
the younger stages already described. 

When the endosperm attains its full size, the outer dividing 
layer ceases to function, and becomes the young aleurone layer. 
The cells, which constitute it, retain their embryonic form, as 
regards both their size and shape, in their adult condition. They 
eventually thicken their walls considerably, and their contents be¬ 
come packed with aleurone grains, so that finally the,nitrogenous 
layer characteristic of the endosperm of cereals is formed. 

Plate XXIV. illustrates a section of the endosperm taken at the 
stigmatic end of a grain, at a stage when the aleurone layer is not 
yet adult. The hyphae, which by this time are in the form of a 
layer, take part in the nourishment of the aleurone cells. Just, as* 
in the case of the starch cells, they actually enter into the cell cavity 
by penetrating the cell-wall, and become absorbed by the protoplasm 
which converts the nourishment so obtained into the aleurone grains* 
which are present in great abundance in the adult layer. This 
plate shows several hyphae passing through the walls and disap¬ 
pearing into the cell-contents. 

The aleurone cells figured are young. They show a well-marked 
nucleus, and are filled with protoplasm, in the meshes of which 
aleurone grains are being formed. The absorption of the hyphae 
continues until the cells are packed with grains, and the seed is 
nearly ready for ripening. A section of a fully mature normal 
endosperm shows, however, no signs of the endophytic nature of the 
fungus. 

It is interesting to note that Peklo (16) suggested that the 
aleurone layer was probably fungal in origin in all cereals. The 
suggestion arose as a result of an incidental examination of some. 
Lolmm temulenfum grains. In order to carry tiie investigation 
further he decided to examine grains of Triticum, Secale^ and 
Eordeum, He recognised the necessity of examining rust-resistant 
types, and stated fully in his paper the vaiueties he proposed to 
examine. With the forms chosen he obtained negative results. Not 
deterred, he next examined material he already had embedded in 
parafifin, but he did not state its origin, or gi^en any information^ 
^^arding its rust-resistant capacities. 
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Examination of such material revealed fungal hyphae occupying 
the lumen of the aleurone cells, from which densely stained bodies 
were budded olf. Peklo believed thein to be aleurone grains. It 
s^eems highly probable that the grains used for sectioning were 
mouldy, and that the aleurone-grains figured are in the process of 
digestion, lliis is accentuated by the fact that some grains "^ere 
found actually embedded in the hyphae themselves, and also by the 
fact that Peklo suggests that the fungal threads found bear a 
resemblance tO' those of Mucor Boua^ianm {Amylomyces Bouxii), 
although the actual identity of the two was not established. The 
point of interest as far as this paper is concerned lies in the 
fact that Peklo probably found the fungus in the aleurone cells of 
young LoUum temulentum grains, and from this isolated case he 
attempted to generalise, stating that such was the origin of the 
layer for all cereals. 

The breadth of the hyphal layer found in the grain is dependent 
on two factors— 

(a) The activity^of the fungus, 

(b) The absorbing power of the endosperm. 

If the fungus is strong and luxuriant in its growth, and can keep 
pace with the activity of the endosperm, a thick hyphal layer would 
result, for even at maturity the endosperm will not have used, as 
food-material for itself, all the available hyphae. 

If, however, the growth of the mycelium is inclined to be weak, 
the absorbing power of the endosperm will be greater than the 
growing power of the fungus, and the result will be a very small 
layer in the mature grain, or even perhaps the complete absence of 
such a layer. 

In the earlier part of this paper (p. 256) I emphasised the fact 
that absence of the fungus in hand-sections, or in any individual 
microtome section could not be taken as evidence of the total absence 
of the fungus in the grain. The reason for this statement should 
now be clear. The presence or absence of'a definite layer in the 
grain is dependent on the activity of the fungus, and the absorb¬ 
ing power of the endosperm. Even if a grain does not exhibit a 
definite layer, hyphae may still be present in the embryo in sufficient 
amount to ensure the appearance of the fungus in quantity at the 
desired stage in the development of the next generation of .Lolium. 

, We are also in a position to discuss the significance of the dis¬ 
tribution of the fungus in the grain. Freeman attributed it 
mainly to the result of the method of infection of the embryo, but I 
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am led to the coneluvsioii that it is a result of the part played by 
the fungus during the development of its host. The grass so con¬ 
trols and subjugates the mycelimn during the changes which take* 
place after fertilisation, that the embryo-sac, as its increases in size, 
pushes the fungus closer and closer to the periphery, until the 
mature condition is reached. Not only is the hyphal layer found 
between the endosperm and the testa, but, if the fungus is active, 
remnants may be found all round the periphery of the embryonic 
area, in fact, in any position occupied by them during the later* 
embryological stages. (Plate XVIII. Figs. 1-5.) 

The embryo during this period follows the usual course of 
development. At Stage C it "was an undifferentiate<l club-shaped 
body, and hyphae were in close association with its micropylar 
end. 

The next marked period of growth results in the appearance of 
the stem apex (Plate XXV., Fig. 4.) This is followed by differen¬ 
tiation of the radicle and elongatioxi of the cotyledon. When all 
the parts of the embryo are thus marked off from one another,, 
growth continues until the embryo is fully developed. The fungus,, 
in the meantime, can generally be seen at both the micropylar end, 
and also, between the developing scutellum and endosperm. It is 
generally pronounced in the region of the plerome cells of the* 
cotyledon. 

Further investigations of the development of the embryo have 
been conamenced in order to determine more exactly the relation of 
the fungus to its later development, as it is possible that the 
fungus plays a role in the formation of the scutellum comparable to 
the one it plays in the formation of the endosperm. 

The hyphae, already in the very young embryo, follow the* 
development of the stem-apex, and remain localised in their growth 
until germination takes place. 

The Fnngiis in the riant. 

The growth^ of the fungus keeps pace with that of the plant, the* 
hyphae, however, are mainly restricted to the growing apex, but 
can be seen extending for a short distance down the stem. ‘ They 
show the dual staining property already described (pg. 

Even at* this stage the intra-cellular nature of the fungus oan 
be demonstrated. Some, of the parenchymatous cells of the grass* 
are invaded, and used as a food supply by the hyphae. Such cells 
.always stain with gentian violet, and they show a dense network of 
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hyphae. They may occur near the vascular tissue, and also* 
towards the periphery of the stem* 

When the inflorescence is formed, they are especially abundant, 
at the base of the carpels. The cells so affected do not increase in 
size, and are only to be distinguished from a normal unaffected 
cell by their different staining pi'operties. It is not till the ovule 
is well advanced that any great increase in the fungal partner takes 
place, when the phenomena already detailed follow in their natural 
sequence. 

Cultivat 1077 of the Fungus in Artificial Media, 

All attempts by previous workers to obtain a pure culture of the 
fungus have been unsuccessful. Their work has been limited 
mainly to the micellar hyphae. So far I have been no more suc¬ 
cessful than Nestler and Freeman in endeavouring to get the 
fungus to grow outside its host. As' further work is being done 
in this direction, it has been thought advisable to give a short 
account o-f the methods employed) and the results so far gained. 

Since hyphae isolated from the hyphal layer of the grain had not 
yielded any result, and as they represent the dormant stage of the 
fungus, I thought greater success might be attained if the cultures 
were made from a more active stage in its life-history. Accord¬ 
ingly, the ovary was thought to be a suitable starting point, and 
stages ranging from A-C in the development of the grass have been 
used for infecting the culture media. 

For the most part the culture medium has been made up in the 
following way :— 

A decoction of Lolium 'perenne in watOr was autoclaved, then 
Altered and cleared with egg albumen. The liquid so obtained was 
made into a 1% agar solution, and autoclaved. It was subsequently 
filtered, titrated, tubed and sterilised. 

• Other media have been tried, e.g., honey agar, starch agar, etq., 
but with no batter results. 

The ovaries were treated in various ways, before using them for 
infecting the plates. 

(1) Some were washed for one minute in equal parts of a 1% 

mercuric chloride solution and 45% alcohol, followed 

by a thorough washing in sterile distilled water.' 

(2) Others were washed in ether for varying lengths of time, 

from five minutes to one minute. 

(3) Others, again, were shaken for some tiitie in sterile d^Sr 

tilled water. 
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After this p 3 :‘elimiiiary treatment they were cruslied with sterile 
forceps and introduced into the mouth of the agar tube, and then 
immediately plated. A drop of lactic acid solution being intro¬ 
duced to eliminate the growth of bacteria. 

(Crushing the ovaries brings the fungal hyphae into direct con¬ 
tact with the medium used, and it was though that this might 
induce growth). 

Some of the plates 'were left at room temperature, others were 
incubated at 23°-25®C. As a rule the plates were found to remain 
remarkably free from external-contamination, and exhibited no 
growth at all. Occasionally some superficial fungus, mostly Ptnu 
•cilliv/tn, developed from the surface of the ovary, more especialy 
from the stigmas. 

Probably the preliminary treatment to which the ovaides wei’e 
subjected may have acted detrimentally on the fungus, even kill¬ 
ing it. Further work, however, requires to he done to decide this 
point. " 

One plate infected wdth an ovary, which had previously been 
immersed in ether for four minutes, exhibited a fungal growth 
which seemed to ari^e from the ovary as a centre and which could 
not be attributed to any of the commoner superficial forms. 

The first signs of growth appeared on the third day after infec*^ 
tion; The hyphae were extremely septate, and their tips seemed to 
divide into two, the resulting branches growing equally. 
At this time there were no signs of spore formation. On the thir¬ 
teenth day signs of fruiting bodies were noticed. When young 
they appeared salmon pink in colour, becoming very dark when 
old. They were irregular in size and shape, and appeared to be of 
the nature of pycnidia. 

I have to thank Mr. C, C. Brittlebank (Government' Plant Patho¬ 
logist) for identifying the growth so obtained. He had no liesita- 
tion in placing it as a Goniothyrium^ probably closely related to 
(7, oUvOceum, Bon, The ovary from which the felt was obtained 
was fixed, along with a portion of the felt, in Pleming^s weak solu¬ 
tion, and afterwards microtomed. The sections showed that the 
tissues of the'ovary remained intact during the growth of the myce¬ 
lium, and hyphae similar to those composing the felt w^ere fbhnd 
running in its tissues. . ' 

This may or may not be the fungus found in the LoUmns^ but its 
close aftnity to FAoma is rather suggestive, for many mycorrhizal 
forms have been found to belong to this latter ^^us. 
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The ovai'y used in this plate was obtained from a plant growing 
in the Melbourne University grounds. It was apparently the pro¬ 
duct of a second flowering resulting from heavy early autumn 
rains. Since all attempts to obtain this form again have been 
unsuccessful, it might be argued that it cannot be the fungus found 
associated with Loliuni perenne. Ibis may be so, but it is just 
probable that since the ovary represented a second flowering the 
fungus may be growing more actively than the developing grain, 
the grass being naturally \veakened by its previous flowering, so 
that the fungus may have been in a suitable condition to grow 
on the artificial medium provided. 

Concerning the Function of the Fungus. 

It has been suggested that the fungus associated with Darnel 
grass possesses the power of nitrogen-fixation. Hiltner (5) was the 
■first to formulate this idea, and after testing it by experiment, he 
concluded that Loliunv ternulenUm grew as well in nitrogen-free 
sand, as in sand to which nitrogen, in the form of potassium 
■nitrate, had been added as a fertiliser. As a control he grew 
Loliuni ifalicum under similar conditions. This species, at the 
time of Hiltner^s work (1899), was regarded as being fungus 
free. Later, Freeman (1903) found in a sample of 59 'grains two 
‘Contained the fungus and 57 were devoid of it. This, although it 
is ,a low percentage of infected grains, could introduce a serious 
error into such work when using this species as a control. 

The experimental methods employed by “Hiltner are also open to 
criticism. He planted grains of both species in pots, which w^ere 
•completely nitrogen-free, but he watered one set of two with tap- 
water, which contained 0.84 mg. of nitrogen per litre. To the 
mother set of t^vo he gave in addition 50 mg. of nitrogen in the 
form of potassium nitrate. These pots were apparently left exposed 
■to the air, and so were subject to many sources of external nitrogen 
•contamination, the most formidable perhaps'being nitrogenIfiiing 
bacteria. 

An experiment carried out in this manner could not aim at deter¬ 
mining whether the fungus is capable of fixing free atmospheric 
nitrogen in the compelete absence of combined nitrogen. How¬ 
ever, as several investigators have shown, Berthelot (17), Purie- 
witsch (18), and Latham (19), that certain fungi can fix free 
-nitrogen if supplied with a small amount of this element in a com- 
'bined form, the results given by Hiltner might have some bearing 
•on the latter point. 
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Ite following figures are extracted fi'om his paper :— 


1 .—Without nitrogen 7nctnure. 


Lolium temulentum - 

Dry Weight 
gr. 

5.173 

absolute mg. 
30.36 

per cent. 
0.59 

Lolium italicum 

0.974 

6.69 

0.60 

Root mixture 

3.619 

7.78 

0.22 

Total - 

9.766gr. - 

44.82mg - 

046% 


11 .—Manured with 50 mg, of nitrogen. 


Lolium temulentum - 

Dry Weight 
gr. 

5.867 

.- - ' 

absolute ing. 

72.87 

II ' 

per cent. 
1.24 

Lolium italicum 

2.329 

40.70 

1.75 

Root mixture 

3.3vSl 

12.60 

0.87 

Total - 

- 11.577gr. - 

iLi6ri7mg. - 

1.09% 


The nitrogen content of Lolimn 'temulentum plants, when fer¬ 
tilised with potassium nitrate, is seen by the above figures to in¬ 
crease markedly as compared with that obtained for unfertilised’ 
plants, i.e., plants watered with tap ■water only. Not only is this* 
so, but the increase is nearly as great as that obtained for LoUum 
italicum'. The small difierence between the percentage results for 
both species is not outside Ihe limit of experimental error, especi¬ 
ally when the sources of such eri’or are as great as in the experi¬ 
ment in question. * ' 

Kayner (20) when dealing with the> symbiotic relation of’ an asso¬ 
ciated fungus in CoUuna’ rulgarU^ refers to the case of Darnel' 
grass, and says : Some degree of symbiosis‘has been inferred, but 
the experiments of Hiltner to establish nitrogen fixation for this 
fungus are inconclusiye.'* 

In describing the distribution of the fungus (a peculiar mycor- 
rhizal form) found in Gallu/na Raynor draws attention to- 

the-fact that in many points it- resembles the fungus in Darnel. 
The fungus from Gcdluna was isolated and grown in pure culture, 
and was found to be closely related to the genus Phoma; nitrogen- 
fixation was suggested as its function. Duggar and Davis (21) 
showed that Fhoma; Betae^ when grown on mangel or sugar beOt* 
decoction, produced a nitrogen gain of from S,022—7.752 mg., 
pointing* definitely to nit'r<%en fixation for this particular fungaV 
species. In fact, it was the only definite positive result obtainedi 
from all the forms experimented with. 
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Although many mycorrhizal fungi are thought to aid their host 
plant in this way, considerable uncertainty exists concerning the 
determination of the species producing mycorrhiza and their actuaF 
function. 

These facts suggest that it is not improbable that the fungus- 
associated with Darnel or English rye grass might act as a nitro¬ 
gen-fixer, so an experiment was devised to try and establish a defi¬ 
nite answer to this suggestion as regards Lolium.' permne. 

Materials and Apparatus, 

{!) Method of Preparing Sand. 

Sand cultures were chosen, as they supply a rather more naturall 
condition for the plant roots than water cultures, and sand has 
the additional advantage of being practically insoluble, and it 
does not interact with the nutritive compounds used in the water¬ 
ing solutions. In order to obtain it free from all traces of nitrogen,, 
it was subjected to the treatment recommended by Schramm (22), 
A good sample of fine quartz sand was chosen. This was thoroughly 
washed for about two hours in running tap-water. It was next- 
boiled in strong hydrochloric acid for about one hour, and then 
washed with distilled water until chlorides could no longer be* 
detected on the addition of silver nitrate. The sand was then 
heated to a red heat in a furnace for eight hours. This effectively 
removes any organic material which may be present. The ash 
formed in this way and any remaining traces of nitrogen were* 
removed by a second boiling in pure strong hydrochloric acid. A 
second washing with distilled water ensued, and -was carried on 
until the sand was free from chlorides. Finally it was washed 
a dozen times with nitrogen free w'ater, and then dried in a 
drying oven. After this treatment, on testing for ammonia, 
nitrites and nitrates, only negative results were obtained.^ 

5. Nesslei'^s reagent was used in testing for ammonia. The Lunge test 
(Diphenylamine) was used in testing for nitric acid. A modification of the 
Peter-Griess method was used in testing for nitrous acid. This test • is* 
extremely delicate, according to Anderson (26). One-thousandth of a 
milligram can be detected with certainty. The Griess-Ilosvay method is as 
follows:— f 

(1) Dissolve 0.5 gm. of sulphanilic acid in 160 cc. of 2-normal acetic* 

• acid. 

(2) Boil 0.2 gm. of a naphythylamine in 20 ccs. of water. Pour 
off the colourless solution from the violet residue, and add to the 
solution 150 cc. of 2-normal acetic acid. Mix the two solutions. 
(This mixture must be kept in a dark place.) Take 50 c.c. or 
the material to be tested with 2 cc. of above reagent, and allow 
it to stand 5 or 10 minutes; it will be coloured red If a trace or 
nitrous acid is present. 

In using this test, the flask should be plugged with cotton wool, to prev«it 
dust from entering the solution and disturbing the result. 
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(2) Low condvbctivify water, 

I have to thank Dr. Rivett, of the Chemistry Department, Mel- 
{bourne University, for the use of a still, the pattern of which was 
first described by Hartley, Poole and Campbell (28), and which 
Teadily yields water of conductivity as low as 0.4x10^ mhos. 
The method einployed is briefly as follows:— 

Ordinary distilled water is boiled for about 10 mins, in a 10 
Hitre copper vessel, open to the air, and this is connected to the 
apparatus shown in text-figure 8. 



Text-Figure 8. 

diagram of the condenser used iu preparing low con^tivity 
water, AB=condeiisiiig tube; B=colletstiugfunjciel; 0 and B 
sheet baffles; tin,flap,welded to AB to prevent 
.condezutate from soldered junction running down A.B. 
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The essential part is the condensing tubes. A which is of pure 
tin. Before the entering steam can reach the condenser, it must 
travel round two copper-sheet baffies C and D, which effectively 
rbtain liquid particles projected from the boiler. The condensate- 
drips into the tin-funnel E, and is collected in a 3-litre Jena glass 
flask, with the usual guard tubes of soda lime. It is removed from 
the flask by siphoning. The "outer cylinder is of copper, and is. 
protected by asbestos sheeting on the outside. No w^ater which, 
condenses on the cylinder or the copper baffles-plates can enter 
the funnel E; it is drained away at F. To prevent the condensate' 
running down A B from the soldered junction of the tube* 
with the top of the cylinder, a tin flap is welded on, as shown at' 
G. The drippings from this fall outside the funnel E. Tha* 
middle fraction of 3 litres is the purest. 

Apparatus. 

Two large glass shades, fitted into a groove round the peri¬ 
phery of wooden stands, were used for covering the pots, in 
which the grains were planted. These were carefully cleaned with* 
acid-dichromate cleaning mixture. In each case a long glass tube'* 
bent at right angles to itself was inserted through the stand into the* 
cylinder. These were connected in turn to a series of wash-bottles. 
The first of these contained chemically pure sulphuric acid, giving- 
no nitrogen reactions. This acid bottle was connected to two series^ 
of water-wash bottles, one set belonging to each cylinder. The con¬ 
nections were made with glass and rubber tubing. Between the last- 
wash-bottle and each shade, a tube of wider diameter^ was inserted, 
containing a germ-proof cotton plug. A second tube of smaller- 
length, also bent at right angles and fitted through *the wooden' 
base into the other side of the cylinder functioned as an exit tube. 
These in turn were connected each to a wash-bottle, and then to a* 
water pump, By this means a slow current of air could be kept' 
drawn through the cylinders. Before reaching them, the air had" 
to pass through the acid, two wash-bottles containing nitrogen- 
free water, and finally through the cotton plug, so all combined" 
nitrogen in the form of dust; etc., was removed before the air 
reached the pots. This treatment also reduced to a minimum the** 
chance of nitrogen fixing bactefria, present in the atmosphere, 
gaining access to the sand. 

” After the experiment had been running for some little time, 
was evident that a large amount of water was being carried ovei^* 
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by the air and condensing on the sides of the glass cylinders. In 
‘Order to prevent the air from being too moist, U-tubes containing 
pure calcium chloride were inserted betweeen the last wash-bottle 
and the* cotton ping. 

Watering with the nutritive solutions was carried out by a siphon 
.arrangement. A glass tube bent at an angle over each pot was 
..connected by rubber tubing to a separating jflask. This was tightly 
stoppered, and the stopper covered by a small inverted l^eaker to 
prevent dust from falling on it. By raising or lowering* tins flash 
the solutions flowed freely on to the pots and the quantities given 
could be altered at will. 

The pots themselves had, glazed surfaces, and were quite nitrogen 
free. 

Before setting up the experiment, all the glass bottles and tubing 
were washed with the cleaning inixture, and then several times 
with nitrogen-free water. The open ends were plugged with cotton 
wool and sterilised, in a steam steriliser, on three successive days. 
'Ihe rubber stoppers and tubing were boiled in dilute alkali, then 
in dilute acid, and subsequently washed with nitrogen free water. 
Connections were made as soon as possible after removing the 
jplugs. 

The slot in the stand into which the cylinders fitted was sealed 
with putty, all the other Joints were sealed wdth paraffin. There 
was every indication that the connections were air-tight. 

The grains before planting w'-ere treated with a 2% formalin solu¬ 
tion for 8 minutes, then washed thoroughly in nitrogen-free water. 
By previous trial it was found that this treatment did not aflect 
the germination capacity of the seeds, and rendered them as 
sterile as possible. 

The sand, being pi^epared in the manner already described, was 
.sterilised, left to cool, moistened with nitrogen-freq distilled water, 
and* 'the grains planted. The shades were immediately fitted into 
place, the connections made, and the experiment commenced run¬ 
ning on August 18th, 1919. It was so arranged that an equal 
amount of illumination was received by both, pots. 

The drying tubes i^on became saturated with water, and it was 
fdund n^e^ary to change them every second day. The U-tubes 
when not in use were kept sterilised and plugged, so that the 
sterility of the system wa*s not afiected by this factor. The sul- 
qfliuric acid and water in the waslx bottles was ialso changed occa- 
ffSionally, so as to prevent any traces of nitrogen aooumulating. in 
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ithe last wash bottles, and thei'eby reaching the cylinders. During 
.the process of changing the bottles, the rubber connections with the 
^cylinders were clamped, so that air could not I'each them. 

(Jf) Ntitritive solutions. 

The control pot was w’atered with a nutritive solution, made up 
.according to the following formula:— 

Ammonium nitrate, 0.5 gram. 

Potassium di-hydrogen phosphate, 0.2 gram. 

Calcium sulphate, 0.1 gram. 

Magnesium sulphate, 0.1 gram. 

Sodium chloride, 0.1 grain. 

Ferric chloride, 0.04 gram. 

Nitrogen-free water, 1000 ccs. 

The second pot was %vatered with a similar solution, excluding 
the ammonium nitrate. 

The chemicals used were the purest that could be obtained. The 
Watering solutions wdien ready for use gave negative results, with 
«the nitrogen tests already described. 

Ee suits. 

August 18th.—Experiment commenced. 

August 27th.—Grains were germinating freely in both pots. 

September 15th.—The ^edlings in the control pot were taller 
and were showing a better colour than those deprived 
of nitrogen. 

September 16th.—First signs of yellowing at tips of leaf in 
nitrogen-free seedlings. 

iSeptember 19th.—^All the seedlings in the nitrogen-free cylin¬ 
der showed their first leaf distinctly yellow at tip, and 
jbhe yellow colour was extending back along the edges of 
the lamina, Ihe seedlings were all in the two leaf stage. 
The second leaf was quite green. The seedlings in the 
control cylinder looked very healthy. No signs of dis¬ 
colouration were evident in them. 

September 30th.—The nitrogen-free seedlings were about one- 
third the height of the control seedlings. The first leaf 
was very much discoloured and withered. The second 
leaf was still green, showing no signs of yellowing. 
The third leaf just visible. The control seedlings were 
healthy, and of a good green- colour; they showed 
leaves. 
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October 13th.—'Ihe nitrogen-free seedlings were very un¬ 
healthy. The second leaves showed discolouration, and 
were dying fron> the tip downwards. Very much behind 
the control, 

October 20th.—The nitrogen-free seedlings were beginning to* 
die out. The control seedlings were exceedingly 
vigorous aixd normal: 

October 30th.—The experiment was dismantled for photo¬ 
graphic purposes, as the remaining nitrogen-free seed¬ 
lings were failing rapidly. 

The phenomena noted during the course of the experiment are 
typically those resulting from nitrogen starvation. The yellowing 
of the older leaves always commenping at the tip indicates that these 
members are being sacrificed in order that any nitrogen they pos¬ 
sess (i.e.j nitrogen obtained from the seed) may be made available 
for transference to the young developing leaves. This transference 
of nitrogen from the first-formed leaves to the actively growing 
centre enables the plant to exist for a certain period of time, but 
the lack of nitrogen manifests itself in the stunted growth and 
unhealthy colour and appearance of the plants. 

It may be concluded from this experiment that no power of 
nitrogen-fixation in the absence of external supplies of combined 
nitrogen can be ascribed to the endophytic fungus of Lolmm 
perenne. 

CoTbulusion. 

It is difficult to decide, what is the actual relationship between 
the fungus and the Lolium plant. It could, perhaps, be regarded 
as a case of symbiosis, the fungus helping in the plant economy 
during the formation of the grain. In return for this it is housed 
by the grass, and its propagation is ensured by the admittance of 
hyphae to the embryo, so that it is able to appear in each successive 
generation without the intervention of a spore stage. It can only 
be a matter of 'conjecture whether this, stage is entirely lost to the 
fufigtm or whether dt is repressed, only as long as conditions are 
favourable to its transmission in the usual way, but still retains 
of aporing if in danger of extermination. The sporing 
st^e may bcour under such conditions, but up to the present it 
haS' not been recognised ^ belonging to the ^fungus normally 
fecund a^ciatcd with* at .le^ two species of Lolium. 

> to this conjecture, Fryman (26), although he had not 

SeBa(ms^r$^ted the. iutra-cellular na^ture of the fungus, advocated 
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the view that it was a smut. He was drawn to this conclusion by 
the idea of the probable progression of the evolution of para¬ 
sitism in smuts/^ from the loose smut of oats through the loose 
smut of wheat to the Lolium fungus. The loose smut of wheat, 
forming as it were, an intermediate stage between the loose smut f 
oat and the fungus of Lolium. It i's well known that the spore?; • i 
the loose smut of wheat infect the ovary at the flowering stage, ai. l 
there form a mycelium, which perennates in the embryo of the 
grain, growing when it germinates in the manner of most smuts, 
and forming its spores during the next flowering stage. 

The Lolium fungus could be regarded as a development from a 
type such as this, in which’ the sporing stage has been entirely sup¬ 
pressed, or at most occurs extremely rarely. 

The points in the life-history of the fungus associated with. 
Lolium peren?ie, w'hich could be used to support this view^^ are :— 

1. The behaviour of the hyphae during the gro'wth of the plant 

up to the flowering stage, w^hich closely resembles the 
method adopted by the TJstilagineae. 

2. The formation of knots in the tissue of the young ovary, 

which, however, I prefer to explain, not as an attempt 
towards spore-formation, but as the preliminary to cell, 
infection. 

3. The intra-cellular course of the hyphae. 

These, at first sight, undoubtedly seem to weigh heavily as evi¬ 
dence in favour of its relation to the smut" family, the most sug¬ 
gestive being the behaviour of the fungus during the vegetative- 
period of the grass. 

This mode of growth in the host plant, however, is not limited 
to the Ustilagineae, Rayner (20) describes a fungus associated 
with GaUmm vulgaris which grows in the tissues of the plant with¬ 
out any external evidence of its presence or without disturbing the* 
normal growth of the host. 

The greatest development of the fungus in this case takes place- 
on the roots of the plants forming a mycorrhiza, endotrophic in 
character, but unlike most other mycorrhizal plants, the fungus* 
keeps pace with the growing point of the stem, and after the incep¬ 
tion of the ovary it enters this organ; and forms a myceliufn in 
the ovary wall. The embryo remains sterile, but infection of the 
seed-coat is accomplished by the hyphae, so that the production of 
a mvcorrhiza in the roots of the next generation of Calluna is not 
left to chance 
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The fungus in the seed-coat becomes active on germination, 
infects the seedling, and produces the felt on the root; indeed the 
association is so close that the symbiosis is an obligative one, the 
seedlings not developing unless infected. 

This is a very striking instance of symbiotic association, and, as 
Bayner points out, the only other plant for which a like distribu¬ 
tion of the fungus has been described^ is Lolmm temnlentmn. 
Since I have demonstrated the intra-cellular nature of the Lolium 
fungus it falls even more in line with the Calluua type. Although 
it does not form a mycorrhiza, its use to the plant is certainly 
demonstrated at the fruiting period. It is possible, therefore,* to 
regard it as a case parallel to the Calluna type, the similarity to 
the Ustilagine mode of growth being accidental, and not of any 
real importance in helping us to classify it and to grasp its affini¬ 
ties. Since the Calluna fungus has yielded to artificial culture, and 
can lie classed definitely as a PAoma, every hope can be entertained 
for success in this direction as regards the fungus of the Loliums. 

The occasional penetrations of the endosperm, etc., already de¬ 
scribed, do not,,! think, point to vestigial traces of a former 
parasitic habit. Even when present they do not evince any harm¬ 
ful results in grain. They are probably to be explained as a 
luxuriant develojpment of the fungus, resulting perhaps from good 
growth conditioi^s. The endosperm has proved unable to cope with 
the* large foo(i^(supply represented by the fungus, and conse- 
quejatly has faifed to transform it all into the usual storage form— 
starch and aleurone grains, so that some of the hyphae which had 
penetrated the tissues of the embryo’, and would normally have been 
absorbed, remained intact. Any food-material they contained 
would be yielded up on germination, just as the food-material of 
thoioudosperm is changed into soluble forms, and translocated to the 
,of growth. 

Although I have never examined a. grain of LoUum 
oi&er mature or in an embryonic condition without finding the 
' fttn^S present (sometimes in minute amounts), it is quite probable 
that such occur. 

It is conceivable that the hyphae, when growing in the young 
iMqrescence may miss a carpel and in that case the ovule would 
not become infected. This would probably not prevent the forma¬ 
tion of a fruit. The grain so formed, however, would’not be so 
well equipped in its*struggle for existence as its fungal-containing 
neighbour, and eventually would tend to die out. It is, therefore, 
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unlikely that two races of both Lolmm temulentum and LoUurn 
■perenne exist, one with a symbiont, the other fungus free. An occa¬ 
sional grain of either species may show the absence of hyphae, but 
this would be accidental in character, so that instead of an^ ever- 
increasing number of the latter type, they would always tend to 
jremain at a more or less stationary minimum. 


Summary. 

The foregoing investigation has led to the following, results :— 

(1) The occurrence of the fungus in the genus LoUwm is wider 
and more constant than has hitherto been demonstrated. 

^(2) Colour of the grain cannot be regarded as a diagnostic 
character in regard to the presence or absence of the 
fungus. 

v(3) The fungus is intra-cellular or endophytic in nature. 

.(4) Ihe distribution in the grain is not a result of any special . 
method of infection, but is a result of the function of 
the fungus during jbhe grain's developm'ent. 

•(6) It is present in the embryo-sac at or immediately after 
fertilisation. 

*(6) The fungus increases in quantity at the expense of the 
nucellus, and the cells of the carpel wall. This is only 
a temporary phase. On the formation of endosperm 
the fungus is absorbed as a source of food-supply to the 
developing embryo. 

f(7) The endosperm is formed by the division of its outer layer. 
This layer functions as a kind of cambium, I have 
termed it the endospermic camhium. The cells which 
are cut off always to the inner side, increase in size, re¬ 
main thin-walled, and become packed with starch. This 
outer meristematic layer is constantly receiving and 
‘ absorbing hyphae, which, if present in any quantity, 
are finally crushed into a layer around the periphery of 
the endosperm. If the fungus does not keep pace wdth 
the absorbing power of the endosperm, no hyplial layer 
is formed in the'ripe grain, but hyphae can then l>e 
found in the scutellum and embryo. 

«(8) The endospermic cambium after it has ceased to divide 
persists as the aleurone layer, wliich, in turn, receives 
a supply of nutrhiient from the fungal system. 
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(9) The ovum is infectsed before auy divisions have taken place 
in it. 

(10) The hyphae aggregate at the proximal end of the develop¬ 

ing grain. They are here used by the endospermio cells 
in the embryonic pocket for food-supply for the develop¬ 
ing embryo. 

(11) The association of the fungus with Lolmm temulentum 

and Lolium pertnne is probably a well-marked case of 
symbiosis, comparable in many respects with that met 
with in Galkina vulgaris, ' . * 

(12) It has been suggested that nitrogen fixation was the function 

of the fungus, but an experiment has been performed, 
and the result obtained showed that the fungus of' 
Lolium perenne is unable to fix nitrogen in the total 
absence of external supplies of combined nitrogen. 

The foregoing work was carried out in the Botanical Depart- 
.ment of the Melbourne University during the years 1917, 1918, and 
1919. I have to thank Pro-fessor Seward, Cambridge; Mr. S. F, 
Armstrong, Agricultural School, Cambridge; Dr. Sto’^ard, Western' 
Australia; Mr. Burtt Davey, South Africa; Mr. Breakwell, Sydney; 
Vilmorin-Andrieux and Cie, Paris; and the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, for forwarding supplies of grain from difierent parts of the 
world; also Mr. O’Brien, Assistant in the Botanical Department, 
Melbourne University, for ‘the help he has afio^rded in assisting* 
with experiments and taking photographs. To Professor Ewart I 
am indebted for the facilities provided for the work, and for much 
helpful criticism during its progress. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

All figures have been drawn with the aid of the camera 
lucida (Zeiss). ^ * 

Plate XVIII. 

Figures 1-6 stained with aniline gentian violet, followed by 
Gram's iodine wash. They illustrate the distribution of the fungus 
in the grain, the position of the hyphae is indicated by the yellow 
line shown iia^ the figures. 

Fig. L—^A semi-cjiagrammatic representation of a transverse sec¬ 
tion through the distal part of a grain of LoUum 
pprei^ne,, 

(a), aleurone layer; (b) cells of aleuroi^e layer, which 
stain differently from the rest, probably ferment-contain- 
ii^ cells; (e) starchy endosperm; (h) hyphal layer; (ht) 
^coloured portions of hyphae (the great bulk of the layer 
is not stained with the gentian violet); (t) pericarp and 
testa. 

Fig. 2.—A transverse section of the proximaDend of tho same 
grain. Letters as in Fig. 1, and (s) scutellum*; .(el) epithe¬ 
lial layer of' scutellum^ 
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Fig. 3.—transverse section of the extreme proximal end of the 
grain. Letters as before, and (r) radicle; (ht) hyphae in 
fused pericarp and testa: 

Fig. 4.—A longitudinal section of a grain of Lolium perenne 
taken in the coronal plane. Letters as in Figs. 1-3, and 
(g) growing point of embryo; (1) sheathing leaf. 

Fig. 5 .—A longitudinal section of a grain of Lolium perenn^ 
iaken in the sagittal plane, (m) embryo; (v) vascular 
bundle of scutellum; (i) ligule; (ht) hyphae in fused peri¬ 
carp and testa. 


Plate XIX. 

The following figures have been drawn from sections of a grain 
of Lolium perenne (South Africa). The fungus is especially 
luxuriant, its intra-cellular nature being. evident in the mature 
grain. 

Fig. 1 .—A sagittal longitudinal section of a grain of Lolium 
peremie, not passing through the median line. The 
scutellum shows numerous hyphae, which have gained 
entrance to this tissue from any point on its surface. 

(e) starchy endosperm; (a) aleurohe layer; (el) epithe¬ 
lial layer; (h) hyphae in scutellum ; (h^) hyphae round 
periphery of, the scutellum; (c) cells invaded by the 
hyphae. x 250 diam. 

Fig. 2.—Detail of the scutellum. 

(h) hyphae passing through the scutellar cells; (c^ 
constriction of hypha during’penetration of cell wall. 

X 1700 diam. 

3 ,—Aleurone cells, showing the intra-cellular course of the 
hyphae, 

(a) aleurone cells; (w) wall of aleurone cell; (h) hypha 
passing from one cell to the next; (W) hypha lying at a 
difier'ent level, but drawn in the same plane in figure. 
X 1700 diam. 

Fig. 4.—Detail of scutellum, showing the cells invaded by hyphae: 
X 1100 diam. 

Fig. 5.—Wall of aleurone cell, showing hypha entering into cell 
through pit in its wall 

(p) pit in wall; (h) hypha. x 1100 diam. 
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Plate XX. 

toiler just prior 

fertilisationj stained,with bismarck brown then with 

Tiolet, followed by Gram’s wash. 

(c) carpel wall; (s) starch groups in cells of carpel wall • d) i« 
Taded cells at stalk end of secticn • ^ m ; ( ) n- 

* j' j. 1 ^ ^ ' kypkae in, stalk of ovarv • nii\ 

liypnae in distal part of wall* /h"\ j, i 

cfo; * -XT ^ ^ liypkae in distal part of wall 

—, wi '-’ >•' 

Plate XXL 

rirr XX- (Stane A) 

-Fig'. 2. A cell from the carpel wall * i * 

<.ng™ .«d «d« jU'it*." 

(1) hjphae running hntw«„ tfc ne|i,. ,yl‘''“ 
trating threads; fg) starrh „ ! ' P®"®' 

a Jr:'..'*! ‘"no^‘dL'’'*““ 
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* Plate XXIL 

Illustrates detail of ovary at Stage B. The sections were stained 
vrith Congo red, followed by gentian violet and Gram’s iodine 
-wash. 

Pig^ L—Detail of nucellus, showing network of hyphae. 

(n) disorganising nuclei; (h) hyphae stained with 
Congo red; (h^) hyphae staihed with gentian violet; 
(r) remnants of protoplasm of nucellar cells, x 1100 diam. 
Fig. 2.—-Mode of branching of hyphae in nucellus. 

(n) nucleus; ^v) vacuole; (b) origin of branch, x 1100 
I diam. 

Pig. 3.—^Young endosperm cells showing the hyphal threads enter¬ 
ing and being absorbed by them,-* 

(n) nucleus of endosperm cell; (p) protoplasm of endo- 
speiun cell; (h) hyphae; (h^) hyphae in process of absorp¬ 
tion. X 1100 diam. 

Pig. 4. —Similar to Fig. 3, but section taken from another grain 
and stained only with gentian violet.^ The protoplasm 
remained unstained and the hyphae in the cells stained 
brightly with the violet dye. 

(n) nucleus of endosperm cell; (h) hyphae entering cell; 
(hi) hyphae in protoplasm of endosperm cell in process of 
^ absorption, x 1100 diam- 

Pig. 6.—Same as 3 and 4, but shows the branches arising almost 
at right angles to main hyphal thread, and entering the 
endosperm cells. Lettering as before, x 1100 diam. 

Plate XXIII. 

A section of the endosperm taken from a grain at Stage C. It 
was stained with congo red, gentian iviolet amd Gram’s iodine. Ihe 
outer edge of this tissue is included in the figure. The cells in this 
area arp young, and more or less cubical, being formed by the div- 
:sion of the outermost* layer; starch has not yet appeared in them. 
The 9 lder cells of the endosperm are large, and thin-walled, and 
•starch is being deposited in the protoplasmic network- Hyphae are 
being absorbed by the outer dividing layer, and serve as a source 
food-supply tp the endosperm. 

(h) Brucellar hyphae; (hi) hyphae being used by the.endosperm as 
food; (c) young dividing layer; (e) older endosperm cells^ (s) starch 
;:groups; (p) protoplasm. xllOO diam. 
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Platk XXIV. 

A portion of the endosperm from a nearly mature grain. "The 
outer layer is being transformed into the aleurone layer* but even, 
ab this stage hyphae are entering the cells, and are being absorbed 
by them. The aleurono layer is cub tangentially in the upper 
part of the grain; the layer therefore, appears several cells* 
thick at this point, Th4 starchy endosperm cells immediately 
und»erneath the nitrogenous containing ceils show well-marked 
nuclei, but these will disappear as the grain reaches maturity. 

(a) aleurone layer; (g) young aleuioue grain; (p) protoplasmic 
network in aleurone cells; (h) hyphae accumulating to form a 
layer; (et) hyphae entering aleurone cells; (n) nuclei of aleurone 
layer; (s) starch groups; (ne) nuclei of endosperm cells, x llOd 
diam. 

Plate XXV. 

Figs. 1-6 illustrate the relation of the fungus and embryo at 
difierent stages inj the development of the grain. 

Fig, 1.—Endosperm cells from the embryonic pocket drawn from 
the same slide as Fig. 2. The fungus occurs in great 
abundance in this region at this stage. It is being 
used by the endosperm, which in turn hands on the food 
material to the embryo, 

(h) hyphae; (e) endosperm* cells of embryonic pocket;, 
(el) ordinary endosperm cells. x626 diam, 

Fig. 2,—A young embryo. 

(e) endosperm cells being used by the embryo as food;^ 
(h) hyphae; (s) suspensor end of embryo, x 626 diam. 
Fig. 3,—^An older embryo, the endosperm cells at the proximal 
end of the pocket have disappeax^d. 

(h) hyphae'present in embryo. x626 diam. 

Fig, L '—^An embryo showing differentiation of soutellum, and 
gf*owing point. * Stained’ densely with oongo red,# so that 
hyphae in growing point oould not be seen. 

hyphae at suspensor end; (g) growing pt.; (s> 
scut^lum. X 800 diam. 

Fig. 5,~The tip of the seutellum from a grain of LoUum 

(not yet fully developed), which did not contain an extra 
cellular hyphdVlayer in the usual position. Hyphae were* 
present, however, in the scutellum and embryo. 

(s) scutellum; (e) epithelial layer; (h) hyphaej, w®0(3l 
diam. 
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Plate XXVI 

1. —photograph of the appaiatiis used in the experiment 

desciibed in the paper 

2. —^The two pots removed from the protecting shades at end 

of experiment. 

(A) Seedlings watered with a culture solution contain¬ 
ing ammonium nitrate. 

(B) Seedlings deprived of combined nitrogen, except 
such as is stored in the seed. The stunted growth 
is evident, but the photograph does not shew the 
unhealthy colour and dying back exhibited by the 
seedlings, and which is so characteristic of nitro 
gen starvation 
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Art. XIX .—the Strnctvbre of a New Species of Earthworm 
from South Australia, Me^ascolex fietcherL 

By jean H. shannon, B.So. 

(Commuuicated by Professor Sir Baldwin Spencer). 

[Head December 11th* 1919]* 

(With Plates XXVXI.*XXXI.) 

Up to the preseoit time, though a large number of species of 
^earthworms has been described from Australia, more especially by 
Dr. Michaelsen,! from South-West Australia, Prof. Spencer,2 and 
Mr. J. J. Fletcher,3 from New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland 
^nd Tasmania, there has, as yet, been published only one more or 
less complete detailed account of one type of Australian earth¬ 
worm—^Megascolides australis. The species now descril)ed repre- 
.sents another type, differing in important respects from Megasco- 
lides, and, on the suggestion of Professor Sir Baldwin Spencer, I 
have attempted to describe its structure as completely as possible. 
The work has been carried on in the Zoological Department of the 
Melbourne University. 

I have followed the classification suggested by Michaelsen.^ The 
ispecies evidently belongs to the genus Megascolei, as defined by 
him, and I propose for it the name of MegaecoUx fletcheri, the 
sspecific name having reference to the first naturalist who made 

study of Australian earthworms. 

ffabit. 

The material dealt with in this paper was collected in South 
Australia at a spot about ten miles due east from Kapunda, the 
latter being a town situated in an agricultural district. 


1. Micbaelseai,—**Dle Fauna Sildweat-AustraWens/' erster Bund, 1907-1908. 
pp, 117-232. 

2. Spencer.—Tha Anatomy of Hegascolides australis.*' Trans. Roy. 
Soc, Vic., Vol, X, Fart L, 1882. "Preliminary Notice of Tasmanian Barth- 
••worm,'' op. cit. 1894. 

3. Fletcher.—-A series of six; papers, the first of which, “Notes on Aus- 
'tralian Earthworms, Part I.,” was published in Proc. Xinn. Soc., Vol. I„ Series 
:3, 1886, p. 523. The remaining five ware puhlished in the same Proceedings 
^ 1886, 1887, l£f89, respectively, 

4. Mlchaelsen.—op. cit. p. 160. 
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The type of country is gently undulating, and mostly very rick 
clayey soil. The timbered land is isolated now, owing to culti- 
ratijoM. 

, The climate is moderate, with occasional very dry seasons, and 
generally a long summer with high temperatures. 

These particular earthworms seem to be very peculiar and 
restricted in their habitat. Quite a large area of scrub land was 
very carefully searched, and only •^wo small spots were found to- 
shelter the worms. One was a somewhat low-lying, damp place 
beside a dam, and the other a more or less elevated spot, less, 
timbered and sunny. In both cases the earth worms were concealed 
underneath cut timber for fence posts, and during the wet winter 
of last year were very plentiful. 

Iheir habits were essentially moisture loving, and in the damp 
earth, and even in the actual timber distinct, and large holes 
or burrows were made, down which the worms rapidly disappeared 
when the post was overturned. A; considerable amount of slimy, 
glassy material was found wherever the worms had passed,^ and the 
earth all about their burrows was well worked and divided. In 
some cases only a furrow was made in the earth, the lower surface* 
of the post serving to roof it in. 

When the specimens were dropped into spirit for preservation, 
they definitely contracted, and, as is usual with earthworms, put 
out a large quantity of slimy fluid through the dorsal pores all 
along the body. 

Atiaiomy. 

The freshly collected worms are of a pale pink colour, and vary 
somewhat in size, but as a rule are from ten to twelve Inches in 
length, and between one quarter and a-half an inch in diameter. 

The clitellum is very distinct in the mature animals, and is of 
a paler shade than the rest of the body. It is situated about an 
inch from the anterior end, and is not quite regularly cylindrical, 
being pinched in on the ventral surface. It extends from just 
after the eleventh segment to the end of the eighteenth. The sur-* 
face of the worm appears to be covered Jby a translucent and very 
thin menabrane, but in the spirit specimens the glassy appearance- 
is lost to a large extent, and the membrane becomes rather rabre- 
conspicuous and tougher, but looses itir iffdoscence. 

There is a jring of stetae.in the middle each segment, barcjken 
at the mid-dorsal and m^d-ventral lines. Ihe moH mediae paijr 
o-n the ventral surface on each side are somewhat lirg*^r liian the* 
nest. 
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The segments themselves are quite distinctly marked, especially 
in the spirit specimens. There is a distinct median furrow around 
*each segment, and towards the anterior end of the worm two 
smaller furrows may generally be found, one on either side of the 
main furrow. 

The prostomium is normally very nearly completely dove-tailed 
into the peristominum. 

The openings to the exterior of the dorsal pores and of the repro¬ 
ductive organs are mostly quite distinct, and can be seen with 
the naked eye. 

On the dorsal surface the only openings that occur are the dorsal 
pores. These are situated between the successive segments in th^ 
median line, the first being between segments four and five. 

On the ventral surface the most conspicuous openings are those 
of the vasa deferentia, on the eighteenth segment. Each is sur¬ 
rounded by two- swollen somewhat semi-circular lips, is situated 
.away from the median line between the third and fourth pairs of 
‘setae, and is not included in the clitellar region. (Plate XXVIII. 
Fig. 1. (Plate XXVII. Pig. 1. 

On the fourteenth segment ventrally is a single median raised 
•oval area, and in thef centre of this is the opening of the common 
duct formed by the union of the right and left oviducts. (Plates 
XXVIl and XXVIL, Pig. 1 d^). 

Between segments siix and seven, seven and eight, and eight 
a.nd nine, are the three pairs of spermathecal pores, opening ven- 
trally. It is very difficult to decide whether they open in line 
with the fourth or the fifth seta. 

In one fresh specimen that I examined there seemed to be an 
indication of two smaller openings, on either side of the main 
pore. Subsequent dissection showed the presence of accesisory glands 
in this region in all instances. 

Besides these more conspicuous openings there are certain small 
'glands associated with the spermiducal gland, and communicating 
with the exterior on the ventral surface between segments sixteen 
■and seventeen, nineteen and twenty, twenty and twenty-one, and 
twenty-o-ne and twenty-two. 

Internal Anatomy, 

Alimentary Canal .—The living worm has very marked power of 
evaginating the whole crop to the extent very often of one-quarter 
of an inch. Upon opening up the worm one finds that the front 
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*end of the gizzard is invaginated, and appears almost urn-shaped, ^ 
until the front end is pulled out, when it becomes oval. 

The posterior end of the gizzard is between segments six and 
^even, 4nd all the septa up to this region are considerably dis¬ 
placed, fornaing angles of about 22.5^ with the body wall. 

The anterior end o-f the gizzard is very changeable, according 
to the amount of evagination it has undergone. 

Following on frona the gizzard is a long, almost straight intes¬ 
tine running the length of the body, and opening to the exterior 
at the posterior end. It presents a bulbous expansion in each seg¬ 
ment along its length. (Plate XXVII. Fig. 2.) 

Nervous System, 

Ihere is a distinct nerve collar around the oesophageal region 
in segment two, with a conspicuously swollen dorsal portion slightly 
pinched in at the median line. On either side of the collar is 
given off a large nerve, which runs forwards to supply the anterior 
part of the oesophagus. A smaller bra^nch supplies the crop behind 
•on each side. After the union of the nerve ring ventrally, the 
fibres are collected into a very conspicuous cord, which is slightly 
•swollen in each segment. A transverse section of the cord reveals 
the rather a-typical fact that there is only one large giant fibre 
present, (Plate XXVII. Fig 3.) (Plate XXX. Fig. 2.) 

Nephridial System. 

From dissection there does not appear to be a nephridial system 
other than very numerous inicronephridia forming a fringed ring 
^around each segment, especially towards the posterior end. 

Microscopic examination of longitudinal sections taken from 
about the| last third of the worm, reveals very peculiar structures, 
possibly represent a special form of nephridial organ. They are 
perfectly regular in position, and segnientally arranged. Each is 
somewhat club-shaped, and attached to the wall of the coelome by 
a thin stalk. Even under the very high powered objective, there 
.appears to be little structure. The stalk is made up of almost 
a single chain of nucleated cells, which gradually merge into those 
of the outer peritoneum. They appear to have no duct, and no 
passage is visible from them through the muscle layers to the 
exterior. ; , 

The head .portion of* the structure has difim-ent^ forms, sometimes 
being long and regular, W’ith a covering of smalP nucleated; eels,' 
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and an internal longitudinal clear region, that naay, perhaps, 
indicate the presence o.f a minute duct. Along the latter 
at intervals are rounded patches of very numerous and clearly 
nucleated cells. The rest of the structure seems to l>e almost-non- 
cellular. Sometimes the base of the *Mieadis distinctly broad¬ 
ened, and a number of parallel ducts appear to traverse it. In 
yet other cases the central duct seems, to follow a spiral course. In 
,one instance the end of the structure appeared to bend towards 
an opening through the septum, thus seeming to indicate a rela¬ 
tionship to the successive segments typical of meganephridia. 
(Plate XXIX. Fig. 4.) 

The supposition that these organs are connected with the excre- 
tary function is further borne out by the development as seen in 
very young specimens. At an early stage the whole structure is^ 
hardly'more than a chain of cells, with large nuclei, and at inter¬ 
vals clusters of even more regular and oblong cells. An 
arrangement that suggests the nephridial structtire in some species- 
of Megascolides figured by Beddard, page 51, hg. 13. 

The marked 'similarities between this worm and certain of the' 
Megascolides types again strengthens thf*' idea that the mega 
nephridia which are generally well developed in the latter genus.are- 
represented in this animal by the peculiar structures described 
above. Besides this, the position of the organs at the posterior 
end, their segmental arrangement, and their structure also bears, 
out the theory as to their function. 

Blood Vascular System. 

This system is very difficult to study, except in freshly killed 
specimens. 'Extending along the mid-dorsal line of the main length 
of the body is a large thin-walled dorsal vessel. Smaller lateral 
vessels are given off on each side in segments five, two and nine. 

Just ventral to this vessel is a much smaller median one, extend¬ 
ing between segments eight and fourteen. 

A large thin-walled pair of hearts spring from either side of this*- 
vessel by a very small connection in segments ten, eleven, twelve 
and thirteen. A very fine pair of vessels also spring from this* 
longitudinal vessel in each segment just anterior to {the hearts, 
and prob-aMy are present in segments ei^ht, nine - and fourteen 
as well. (Plate XXVII. Fig. 2.) 

There seems to be only a single median ventral vessel into which* 
open the large hearts, but just before doing so each heart gives; 
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oiK a* very fina vessel from the outer side, sujjplying the body waUu 
Microscopic examination of this ventral blood vessel in transverse 
sectipn showed that the thickness and structure of the walls were 
quite peculiar. (Plate XXX. Fig. ,4.) 

Phere is a quite definite endothelial lining, ‘with lai'ge nucleated 
cells, and' a wall that seems to be largely ^composed of-* muscular 
fibres, running mainly in a circular direction. Besides these ele¬ 
ments there are numerous very large clear nucleated cells in the 
walls of the vessel, and here and there between these* latter are 
quite conspicuous spaces or holes.' 

Eeproductive System. 

Female Organs .—The paired ovaries are situated in the thir¬ 
teenth segment and the two oviducts have very large funnel-shaped 
openings just below them. The ducts pass through the sepium^ 
dividing segments thirteen and fourteen, and then pass to the mid^ 
ventral lime, and unite as they pass through the thick muscular 
wall to open to the exterior. The interior of each oviduct and 
of the common duct isi richly supplied with long cilia, the length of 
which seems to be about equal to the radius of the passage. (Plate 
XXVII. Fig. 3.) (Plate XXX, Figs. 1, 2, 3.) 

Male Organs'.—There are two pairs of testes, one in each of seg¬ 
ments ten and eleven. These are peculiarly small, even in a wedl- 
matured specimen. The vasa deferentia correspond in number 
wdth the testes, and open by very conspicuous and much folded 
rosettes just below the testes, and then continue quite separate^ 
and slightly embedded in the ventral muscles of the body wall to the 
eighteenth segment. Here, still paired, they enter the muscular 
w^all of the duct from the spermiducal gland of their own side, about 
the middle of its length, and run parallel with the lumen for some 
little distance before they enter separately. 

The structure and relation of these separate vasa deferentia 
recalls that of the same parts in Megascolides australis, (Plate 
XXVII. Fig. 3.) (Plate XXXL Figs, 1, 2, 3.) Plate XXVIII. Figs. 
•5, 9.) 

The spermathecae are paired and situated in the seventh, eighi|t 
and ninth segments, decreasing, in %ize from behind forwards. 
Each consis'ts of an oval sac, with an equally long but 
diverticulum, Arising from just below the |unc|ion of iiie, 
of the sac ,wdth its stalk. In the moat mature worips thif 
.often appeared to have become lobed at the tip. {Plate 'SX’TOft.l 

IT 
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Pig, 3 .) The spermathecal sac and its diverticulum open to the 
exterior by a large duct through the stalk. In the last region this 
passage seems to be furrowed transversely. (Plate XXIXj Fig 1.) 

Associated with the spermathecae are other paired glandular 
fstructures. In the sixth segment is found the iirst pair one on each 
.side. Ihe seventh and eigth each contain two pairs ami in the 
ninth 'is again a single pair. Ducts from these glands open on 
either side of the ducts from the spermathecae—i.e., Ixitween seg-. 
ments six "hnd seven, seven and eiglit, and eight and nine. (Plate 
XXVII. Fig. 3.) (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 2.) (Plate XXIX. Fig. 1.) 

The minute structure of these glands is very dithcult to deter¬ 
mine. Each is decidedly floccular in nature, and the surface cells 
.are large, nucleated, and more or less regular. Internally the 
,cells become less granular, smaller and very irregular, but some 
.still possess very large nuclei, converging to the base of the struc¬ 
ture there appears to be clear channol-like spaces between the 
eells, and these open to the interior of the stalk.’’ There is no 
•definite duct running from the cell mass, but the whole of the stalk 
.appears to become split longitudinally in an irregular and com¬ 
plex manner. Finally, we get a widening of the passage to form 
a very conspicuous flask-like opening to the exterior. The stir- 
rounding epidermal cells l^ecome greatly elongated and l:>ow-shaped 
.to surround this structure. In most casew the cuticle is tiot rup¬ 
tured, and this seems to show that an opening is formed only at 
intervals, as the duct becomes full of secretion. Plate HI., Figs. 
^ 3.) 

The vesiculae seminales are large,'and occupy most of segments 
•eleven and twelve. 

In the eighteenth-segment lying trauversely are found two very 
large organs, the spermiducal glands. Each is flattened dorso- 
ventrally, and is an elongated oval shape. Passing from the inner 
ond of each is a very stout duct, which is practically coiled tipon 
itself on its way to tlio exterior. The vasa deferentia enter this 
^uct separately about mid-way along its upper surface. The pros¬ 
tate itself seems to be made up of lobes in close apposition to one 
another. 

Microscopic examination shows little definite structure other than 
-the clusters of cells in a less dense matrix, and transverse sections 
reveal the fact that the whole gland is traversed by one large duct 
lined by conspicuously nucleated and very regular cells. 
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In segments seventeen, nineteen, twenty, twenty-one and twenty- 
two, there are additional glandular structures associated with 
which are even smaller glands. The detailed structure of these 
masses of cells is difficult to determine, but apparently each con¬ 
sists of a large number of very granulated, irregularly-shaped and 
large cells, collected together. Here and there are smaller and 
non-granular cells arranged in groups. 

There does not appear to be a definite duct, but passing from 
the grandular swelling are numerous small darker cells arranged in 
‘dusters, and these follow a disjointed passage through the thick 
muscular wall. 


ProhUmatic Gland in the Thirteenth Segmeiit. 

Still another peculiar structure is to be found from dissection, 
.although no indication of its presence is given upon external 
•examination. Attached to the anterior septum of segment thirteen, 
.somewhat ventrally, is a pair of club-shaped organs, each slightly 
.smaller than the smallest spermathecea. ‘ 

In the less matured specimens examined there were three pairs 
of these glands—one in each of segments thirteen, twelve and 
•eleven. 

At this early stage there is practically no development of the 
reproductive system, and this fact seems to render it difficult to 
state definitely, whether these organs are or are not' connected with 
reproduction, From longitudinal and transverse sections of the 
whole structure there appears to be no definite duct. The most 
■striking features about the organ is the very abundant blood 
supply, the presence of definitely radiating groups of elements, 
.and the occurrence of numerous spaces in the interior. 

Beyon^ these points, there seems to be little else to notice, and 
it is difficult to suggest what is the function of these organs. 

In conclusion, I’ wish to |:^hank both Professor Sir Baldwin Spen- 
•oer and Doctor Georgina Sweet for their valuable assistance and 
many helpful suggestions during the progress of my work. 


EXPLANATION OF BEFEBENCE LETTERS. 


Acc. Glds. 
Acc. Op. 
Bid. - 
R.y. - 
B.W. - 


Accessory glands. 

Opening of accessory glands. 
Blood. 

Blood vessel. 

Body wall. 


17a 
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- Cuticle, 

C. & C 2 - 

- 

- 

- 

Call and Cellg. 

Clit. - 

- 

- 

- 

Clitelluin. 

C.M. - 


- 

- 

Circular muscle. 

G. Op. O.D. 




Common opening of oviduct.. 

C. Ovd. - 



- 

Common oviduct. 

Cr. - 


- 

- 

Crop. 

D. - 



- 

Duct. 

D.B.V., - 



- 

Dorsal blood vessel. 

Div. - 



- 

Diverticulum. 

D. of Sp. - 

- 


- 

Duct of spermiducal gland. 

D.P. - 



- 

Dorsal pore. 

E. - 



- 

Epidermis.' 

F.G. - 



•_ 

Opening to oviduct. 

G. - 



- 

Giant fibre. 

G.C. - 



- 

Granular cell. 

Gb. - 



- 

Goblet, or slime cell. 

Gld. - 



- 

Gland. 

Gz. 

- 


- 

Gizzard. 

H. - 

- 


- 

Heart. 

I. - ■ - 

- 


- 

Intestine. 

Inv. - 

- 


- 

Invaginated gizzard. 

K. - 

- 


- 

Nucleus. 

L. M. - 

M. - 



- 

Longitudinal muscle. 

Tissue supporting V.B, vessel.- 

N. - 


- 

- 

Nerve cord. 

N.C. - 

- 

- 

- 

Nerve collar. 

Op. - - 

- 

. - 


Opening. 

Op. Gld. - 

- 

- 

- 

Opening of gland. 

Op, Oyd. - 


- 

- 

Opening of oviduct. 

Op. P. , - ' 

- 

- 

- 

Opening of spermiducal^gland" 

Op. S. 

- 

. - 

- 

Opening of spennatheca. 

Ov. 

- 

- 

- 

Ovary. 

Ovd. - 

- 

- 

- 

Oviduct, 

P. - 

- 


- 

Peritoneal cells. 

Peri - - . 


- 

- 

Peristomium. 

P. Gld; - 

- 

- 

- 

Problematic gland. 

Pr. - - 

- 

- 


Spermiducal gland. 

Pro. - 

- 


“ - 

Prostpmium. 

Ps. - 

- 

- 

, - 

T'i^n® supporting nerve cord.. 

Tx. - 

- 

- 


Smaller less granular cells. 
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'R. - - - 

- 

- 

Rosettes of vasa deferentia. 

Rng. - - 

- 

- 

Median furrow in segment. 

Rs. - 

• 

“ 

Large nucleated cells on surface of 
possible nephridial organs. 

S. - - - 

- 

- 

Setae. 

Sac. - 

- 

- 

Sac of spermatheca. 

S.C. - 

- 

- 

Spinal cord. 

:Sept. - 

- 

- 

Septum. 

Sg. - - - 

- 

- 

Large granular cell. 

Sk. - 

- 

- 

Sickle-shaped cells. 

,Spth. - 

- 

> 

Spermatheca. 

Spth. Op. - 


- 

Opening of spermatheca. 

.St. - 

- 

- 

Stalk part of gland. 

T. - - ' - 

- 

- 

Testes. 

Vas. D. - 

- 

- 

Vasa deferentia. 

'V.B.V. 

- 

- 

Ventral blood vessel. 

V.D. op. P.D. - 



Vas deferens opening into duct from 
spermiducal gland. 

V.D. - 

- 

- 

Vas deferens. 

V. Sem. - 

- 

- 

Vesicula seminalis. 

X.H.P. 

- 

- 

Position of region shown in Fig 4, 
under the high powered objective. 

x.s. - 

* 

- 

Radiating cells. 

'X.T. - 



Glandular structure on segment nine 
(as found in one specimen exam¬ 
ined).' 

T. - - - 

- 

- 

Apparent duct. 

Y.C. - 

- 

- 

Space between cells. 

Y.N. - 



Possible opening of supposed nephri- 
dal structure into adjacent seg¬ 
ment. 

Y.Z. - 



Interior of stalk from accessory gland 
in segment six, splitting to form 
apparent duct. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Platk XXVII. 

Fig. 1.—Anterior end of earthworm, to show external features, 
(diagramatic), 

Fig. 2.—Diagram of anterior end of worm, to show alimentary 
oanal and dorsal blcx)d vessels. 

Fig. 3.—^Diagram of anterior end of worm, to show reproductive^ 
organs, nervous system, and accessory glands. 

Plate XXVIIL 

Fig. 1.—Anterior end of worm, ventral view, to show mairu 
external features. 

Fig. 2.—Diagram of longitudinal section through region of sper- 
mathecae. 

Fig. 3.—Types of sptoiatheoae. 

Fig. 4,—Diagram of segment, thirteen, to show relative positiom 
of associated parts. 

Fig. 5.—Sketch of spermiducal gland of right side, to show 
general .features. 

Fig. 6;—Drawing of longitudinal horizontal section of problematic- 
gland, in thirteenth segment under the low-powered 
objective. 

Fig. 7«-7-Part of problematic gland from thirteenth segment, under 
the high-powered objective. 

Fig. 8.—Tranverse section of the spermiducal gland, to show 
main duct. 

Fig. 9,“—Diagram of -longitudinal vertical section of spermiducal 
gland, to show mode of entrance ofl the vasa deferentia. 

- . . - ■ Plate XXIX. 

Fig. 1.—^Longitudinal section of spermathecal region. 

Fig. 2.—^Drawing under the high-powered objective of the last 
part of the duct from a glandular structure'associated 
with the spermathecae. 

Fig. 3,—Drawing under the high-powered objective of a section* 
through one of the glandular structures associated with* 
the spermathecae. 

Fig. 4.—^Longitudinal section in the region of the possible nephri- 
dial organs. ' 



Proc. R.S. Victoria, 1920. Plate XXVII. 







Proc. E.S. Vietoiia, 1920. Plate XXVm, 









Proc. K.S. Victoria, 1920. Plate XXIX 



Megascolex Fletcheri 











Proe. E.S. Victoria, 1920. Plate XXX. 



Megascolex Fletcher! 






Proo. B.S. Victoria, 1920. Plate XXXI. 



Megascolex Fletcher! 
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Plate XXX. 

Pig. I.’—Transverse section of earthworm in region of coininoB 
opening of ovidiictb. 

Fig. 2.—Portion of body wall, with common oviduct passing 
through it. 

Fig. 3.—Drawing under high-powered objective of common ovi¬ 
duct. 

Fig. 4.—Transverse section of ventral blood vessel. 

Plate XXXI. 

Fig. 1.—Transverse section in region of opening to vasa defer- 
, entia. 

Pig. 2.—Transverse section in segment eighteen, to show opening 
of ducts from spermiducal glands to exterior. 

Pig. 3.—Transverse section of duct from spermiducal gland, 
showing opening of vas defeiens into it. , 

Fig. 4.—Part of gland associated with spermiducal gland, under 
high-poweied objective. 

Fig. 5.—I'ransverse section of body wall to show gland associated 
with spermiducal gland in section. 
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Art. XX*— Notes on Bust Whirls in Sttb-Arld Western 

Australia, 

By J. T. JUTSON 

(Formerly a Senior Field Geologist, Geological Survey of'Western Australia j 

late Acting Lecturer in Geology, IJniversity of Western Australia), 

[Read December lltb, 1919.] 

Introduction. 

Dust whirls are well known phenonaena in arid and sub-arid 
oouiitries. Thoy are ascending spiral air currents, which also 
move in a linear direction, and which carry varying amounts of 
dust and. fine sand with them. 

Dust whirls hate been well described by W. M. Davist and by 
E. E. Free.^ Davis points out^ that an inflow of air is begun 
towards the place of ascent, but as the various inflowing currents 
tnove for too shott a distance to be systematically influenced by 
the earth's rotation, and as tlieir irregular flow does not allow 
them to meet precisely at a centre, they turn a little to one side 
or the other,, according as the stronger inflow decides, and a little 
• whirl is then developed rotating indifferently one way or the 
other. Free also states^ that the rotation seems to be indiscrimin¬ 
ately clockwise, or contra-clockwise, as frequently one as the other. 

Dust whirls are recognised to be due'to overheating of particular 
portions of the land surface, with the result that equilibrium is 
disturbed, and the air rushes upwards. The surrounding air then 
flows inwards, and a whirl is caused.6 

Dust whirls have been recorded fiom various countries, and a 
Taluable list of the literature has been given by Free in the work 
Already cited. 

Dust whirls may reach a considerable height. Thus »Davis® 
states they may reach a’ height of several hundred, or even a thou- 


1. ** Elementary Meteorology,** 3.894 p. 201. 

2, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, Bulletin No. 08, 


1911, 

P* 88, 

et seg. 

8, 

Lioc. 

cit 

4. 

LtOc. 

cit 

5, 

See Free, loe. elt 

S, 

LiOc. 

cit. 
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:isand, feetj and Free^ mentions that they are from a few feet to 
hundreds of feet in height. I. C. Russell remarks^ that these 
^eolumns of dust are often 2000 or 3000 feet, or even more, high. At 
various heights, according to atmospheric conditions, the dust 
'tends to spread out horizontally, and so becomes invisible. 

Dust columns are slender. ‘ Fi-ee remarks that they are a few 
inche® to several feet in diamet^en.® Various observers have 
pointed out that when seen at a distance, they resenible water- 
rspouts, and that they mostly occur in calm summer weather. 


Frevious Australian- Literature, 


.Of Australian occurrences, the writer has found few records, 

D. W. Carnegie^o briefly refeirs to the occurrence of “ willy- 
williesin arid Western Australia, and states they are sometimes 
of great violence. J. W. Gregory, with regard to Central Aus¬ 
tralia, refers to the dark Whirling pillars of sand which slowly 
"travelled up the valley^’; also to three tall columns of dust 
which were travelling straight towards us and again, to 
dust travelling chiefly in two whirlwinds. D. Mawson has 
.descrilTedi2 the ^'willy-willy'^ of the Broken Hill district, 
pointing out that they are of the nature of small cyclones, like 
water-spouts in outline, and that they are columns usually about 
20 feet in diameter, rising to a height of several thousand feet. 
A. Montgomery has remarked^^ in connection with the Western 
Australian goldfields country, that on any fine day in summer 
it is quite usual to he able to see several whirlwind clouds of dust 
* dancing over the landscape at one time." 

These are the only Australian records that the writer is aware 

«of. 

In sub-arid Western Australia dust whirls are locally known as 
"willy-willies." They are a matter of common knowledge, but no 
precise description has, so far as the writer is aware, ever been 
given of them, and still less-is there any record of their mode 
of rotation, their height and other characters. Even in Australia 

7. L<oc. cit 

8. Monograph XI., U.S, Geol. Surv., Washington, 1885, pp. S and.lo4. 

9. See also Mawson's estimate mentioned below. 


10. "‘Spinifex and Sand,” London, 1898, pp. 254 and 274. 

11. “The Dead Heart of Australia,” London, 1906, pp. 26, 1-0, 121. 

12. “ Geological Investigations in the Brolcen Hill Area,” Mepn. Bdy. See. 

.-South AUSt, Vol. II., Part 4, 1912, p. 227. . ^ 

13. “ The Significance, Of Some Physiographical Characterfsttes of WeSfe^ 
Australia.” Journ. Boy Soc. W. AUst., Voh It, 1915-16, p. 83. ^ 
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as whole, the- reoords, as noticed above, are scanty. Under- 
these circumstances, some details, which were noted by the writer* 
whilst engaged in geological work in tlie Niagara-Kookynie dis- 
tfiict, .and, later, ini tlDe Conieib Vab-6^)ongarrie diistrictsi^ ttiay 
be worthy of record. Tlie following notes are, therefore, based 
on such observations, and relate only to the districts mentioned:— 

' ^ General Description. 

In the districts just mentioned, the climate is sub-arid, and’ 
the average rainfall is abouth 10 inches, or slightly less, per an¬ 
num. Except on the surfaces of the ‘‘ dry lakes, there is gen¬ 
erally some vegetation*, but there is much bare ground betw’een the- 
individual plants. 

The dust whirlsi vary much in height, and perhaps 1*0 diameter. 
Many are but a few feet in height and in diameter, whilst others 
are hundreds, and probably thousands, of feet high, and per¬ 
haps of considerable diaraeten. 'The writer, ‘however, has no- 
criteria as to the diameter of the high whirls; but in all in¬ 
stances,' the diameter is small compared with the height. The* 
dust whirls are essentially moving columns or pillars., Th6 wliirls* 
(as the table below shows) rotate clockwise (that is, in the direction 
north, thence east, thence south, and thence west), and anti-' or* 
counter-clockwise. The anti-clockwise direction predominates on 
the records obtained.^ 'A change from one mode of rotation to the- 
other in the samej dust-whirl' has been noticed, and such, change* 
has.taken place rnord than once in the same whirl. y 

High dust whirls may be practically vertical, or curved,' or 'bent 
at a high angle to the ground. The curving, or bending, doubt¬ 
less indicates varying wind velocity at difierent altitudes. 

The-dust whirls travel in different linear directions ‘across the* 
country. This linear movement is usually rapid in whirls that 
are close to the. observer. . It iu difficult'to ^torm ^an opinion about 
the velocity of distant whirls,* and no estimate-has been made by 
the writer as to the actual velodty of near-by whirls. A low* 
whirl, as a rule, dies out 'uuthin a minute or two, but a high’ 
whirl may bfe visible many minutes, or possibly some houri^. 

A dust whirl, even a very small one,'is quite violent in its 
action. Dust, sand, grit, and old tins and other rubbish are lifted" 
from, or driven along the ground with great force. ^When takem 

14. The Niagara-Kookynie area is about 115 miles, and the Comet Vale- 
Goon^arrie area about 60 miles north of Klalgoorlie. 
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unawares by a small dust whirl, one at first receives the impres-- 
sioii of the sudden and violent rising of^ a great wind. 

Red is the predominating colour of dust. whirls, owung to red’ 
being the predominating colour of the soils,. 

The w^hirls are commonest in summer, on calm days, or on: 
days wuth only a gentle breeze. These facts agree with the obser¬ 
vations of investigators in other countries. After midday is the* 
most favourable period* for the occurrence of dust whirls. 

Table of Observed Dust Whirls, 

The following list comprises the dust whirls recorded by the 
writer in the Niagara-l^ookynie and Comet Vale-Goongarrie dis¬ 
tricts, with the dates of occurrence, the direction of rotation, and' 
general remarks." Where it was impossible—mainly on account of' 
distance—^to determine the direction of rotation, a blank has been 


left. In some 

cases, the direction 

given is not quite certain, 

hence a query 

has been added so as to express this doubt. One * 

gigantic’Whirl has been separately described below on account of' 
its special interest. The writer is well aware that the remarks as- 
to height and other characters of individual whirls are vague, but" 
the phenomena do not readily lend themselves to accurate measure¬ 
ments, and opportunity did not always permit of more definite* 

statements:— 

Direction of 


Date. 

Botation. 

Greneral Eemiarks. 

1914. 



Dec. 18. 

Anticlockwise 

These 'Occurred in the Niagara-* 

18 

Clockwise 

Kookynie district. 

„ 31 - - 

Anticlockwise 


1915. 



Jan. 8 

Anticlockwise 

No details, except direction of 

Feb. 10 

Clockwise * 

rotation were noted. 

,, 13 

Anticlockwise 


„ 23 

Anticlockwise 


Mar. 29 

Anticlockwise 


,, 15 


Distant.* In front of a ridge. 



From probable height of lat-- 
ter, the dust whirl was esti- . 



mated to he 1000 feet high atr 
the least. East of Kookynie. 

1916. 



Sept. 22' 

- 

Distant. 

„ 22 


Distant. 

» 26 

Anticlockwise (?) 

Dow.15 On ironstone country. 


15. ** Low " means that the dust whirl as seen W the naked eye reached to 
only a sihall height from the surface of the ground, in some Instances, not: 
more than 20 feet, and even less. 
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Lfl>ate. 


Direction of 
Eotiition. 

General lUmarks. 

Nov. 

11 

Anticlockwise 

Low. 

Dec. 

5 

Anticlockwise (?) 

Distant. Fairly high. 


6 

- - Anticlocktwiae 

Fairly high. 

« 9 

1917. 

Anticlockwise ^ 

Low. 

..jan. 23 


Distant, Hundreds of feet high. 
Thin, sandy-ool’oured column. 
Kapidly changed its form and 
density. Quickly became in¬ 
visible. No-ted at 3 p.m. on 
very calm day. 

'Peb. 

6 


Hundreds of feet high. Soon be¬ 
came invisible. Day calm and 
hot. Noted 'at 1 p.m. 


6 

^ - Anticlockwise ('?) 

Hundreds of feet high. Bent in 
the centre. Visible for a few 
minutes. Gradually faded 

away. Noted at 2.30 p.m. 

' 9» 

8 

Antielockwiise (?) 

Dfetant. Very high. Very dis¬ 
tinct, so must have been carry¬ 
ing much dust. 

•■at 

8 


Ditto. 

9t 

d 

Anticlockwise 

Low. Baised considerable quan¬ 
tity of dust. Soon died out. 

t* 

12 

Anticlockwise 

Ia>w. Soon died out, , 

•»> 

15 

Clockwise 

Low. Passed through camp. 


Lifted fiEe eand very etroEg'ly. 
SooiE died out, About six feet 
in diameter. 


16 

- - , Anticlo^rwise 

16 

- - Anticlockwise 

37 

„ 17 

Clockwise 

- - Anticlockwise 

17 


19 

* 

Clockwise 

19 

Clockwise 

»»» 19 

Clockwise and 


Auimliookwise 


Escb taiiseid mucb duet, but eoou 
died out, 

Biameter of each probably only 
a few feet, 

^Ix>w, A few feet in diameter. 

how,' A few feet in diameter. 
Soon died out. 

Some distance away. Probably 
at leaet 100 to 200 feet bigb, 

Iiow. Only aboiut two feet in 
diameter. 

Low. Only about four feet in 
diameter. 

Somewhat hijsrher than laet two. 
JRotated both clockwise and 
anticlockwise, the change tak¬ 
ing place more than once in a 
distance travelled of 60. or 60 
yardfe. Diameter about 10 feet.' 
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^ ^ Direction of 

Rotation. 

I^eb. 19 


Feib. 20 

,, 26 


j, 27 - - Antidockwise 

Kar. 1 


„ 29 - - Clockwise and 

Anticlockwise (f) 

„ 29 
,, '29 
29 

May 8 - - Gtlockwiise and 

< Anticlockwise (?) 


General Remarks. 

A 'gigantic dnst whirl. Described, 
separately below. Note.—The ^ 

19th February was a typical 
day for dust whirls, being hot 
and sultry, with a gentle N- 
to N.W. breejzse. Those record¬ 
ed 'were all in the afternoon. 

Low. 

A gigantic distant whirl. Must 
have been hundreds, or per-’ 
haps thousands, of feet high. 
Very dark-ooloured and dense-- 
looking. Visible for about five 
minutes, and appeared to be^ 
moving slowly southwards. The • 
summit of the, column of dust 
was clearly seen to be spread¬ 
ing out horizontally, as such 
columns do. 

Low. 

Some miles distant. High, with 
apparently a fairlv large dia¬ 
meter. Travelling southwards.. 

A very high thin column. 

Low. On samphire fiat. 

Low. On samphire flat. 

Low. 

Low. 

Bather low. Baised much dust., 
TraveHing northwiards. Tra¬ 
velled .for a ditanoe of about, 
half a mile while visible. 
Direction of rotation almost 
certainly changed from clock¬ 
wise to anticlockwise, and vice* 
versa. 


Note.—The dust whirls recorded from 22nd September, 1916, onwards, 
occurred in the Comet Vale-Goongarrie district. * 


Summarising the alK)ve table records a total of 43 dust whirls,- 
Of these 16 have no record as to direction of rotation, 15 are anti-, 
clockwise, four are anti-clockwise with a query, six are clockwise^ 
one is and two probably are both clockwise and anti-clockwise. 
The anti-clockwise rotation, therefore, predominates* This result' 
conld hardly be expected, for if^ as appears to be the case, the* 
whirls are of the nature of small cyclones, then in "the southern 
hemispheres, the predominant rotation would be 
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.that of the normal cyclones, that is, clockwise. Further observa- 
;tions,, however, are required, as the rec^ords in this paper are too 
few to- come to a definite conclusion on the point raised. 

A' Gigantic Dmt Whirh 

Ihe whirl now to be desfiril)ed has been noted du the alwve list, 
but its occurrence was so striking that a separate description 
is warranted. 

This dust whirl was observed on 19th Febvxiary, 1917, at about 
1.30 p.m., in the Comet Vale-Goongarrie district, when the sun 
.had not passed a great distance beyond the zenith. The day was 
hot and sultry, with a gentlei north to north-west wind. Th^ 

Vconditions were, therefore, favourable for dust whirls. This par¬ 
ticular whirl formed a great column of dust, the top of which 
was above two clouds, which were at different levels in the atmo- 
.sphere, the difiei-ence of, level apparently being considerable. 
These clouds were of the cumulus type, and were such as may be 
-commonly observed in the area after midday under the conditions 
mentioned. The dust column was brokeix by these' two clouds. The 
'Coluinn was travelling southward, or south-westwards, at a 
fairly rapid rat©,, but the rat© of motion could not be deter* 
.mined, and in doing so, passed beyond the clouds, and showed 
itself as one unbroken, gigantic column, with a pronounced Ixeud 
forward (i.e., in the dir-ectioh of its linear movement) at the top. 
•Otherwise it appeared to be approximately vertical. The dust 
whirl was close to the path of the suh's rays, and as the sun was 
•obscured by the upper cloud, tlie phenonema could be cloHely 
watched. The dust was dull, red in colour, and between the 
two clouds dense masses of dtist could l>e seen by the naked eye 
whirling about and springing upwards. As it moved in the 
direction mentioned, the column became invisible within a few 
minutes. The direction of rotation* could not be ascertained, nor 
could any idea be formed of its diameter, although the diameter 
appeared to be about the same through the whole length of the 
•scolumn. 

The angle of elevation of the top of the column was guessed to 
be about 80"^, but the horizontal distance of the column from the 
point of observation could not be ascertained, so that it is impos¬ 
sible .to state its height, even very approximately. Judging by ob¬ 
servation, it would certainly not be less tlban one mile distant, and 
'probably much more; but if it be assumed that the distance was 
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«one mile, that the column was approximately vertical, and that 
.the angle of elevation was 80°, the dust whirl would be not far 
short of six miles in height; and if it were only half a mile away 
.(which, however,^ seemed altogether too short a distance), the 
.height would approximate towards three miles. 

These figures are probably far too high, due, perhaps, to the 
..assumption that tlie dust column was approximately vertical. 
The column might appear to be vertical, and yet could perhaps be 
much bent towards the observer. This would materially reduce 
the figures. 

Another means of checking the height is to ascertain the height of 
•either of the two clouds associated with the dust columns, but no 
•data have been obtained for this. These clouds w’ere two of many 
.similar scattered oyer, all apparently of moderate height. Again, 
if the general average height that these clouds form at were known, 
an idea. of the height of the dust whirl would be obtained, btit 
there appears to be hardly any information available as to such 
-clouds in Australia in this connection. Records of other countries 
.show that the upper surfaces :of cumulus clouds may be over 3000 
feet high.is Ibere can be no doubt, however, that this' particular 
•dust whirl was of great -height, reaching probably to several thou- 
.sands of feet above the earth's surface, and the quantity of dust 
raised must have been enorm-ous. When first viewed close to the 
.•sun's rays, the dust whirls presented a majestic spectacle. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. Griffith Taylor for a reference to 
Mr. Quayle's Memoir on Clouds, and for some information con- 
•cerning clouds, which he kindly obtained from Mr, Quayle. 

Dust Whirls in Relation to Erosion. 

Dust whirls must play an important part, in the erosion of sub- 
:iirid Western Australia. From the preceding table it will l>e 
Tecognised that they are fairly numerous, even in a small area, 
/and that they include columns of dust of great height. It must 
also be remembered that, unless high, nmnerous whirls, even com¬ 
paratively close to an observer, are not seen by him. If. the whole 
-of the sub-arid portions^of the State be considered, a vast amount 
-of fine sand and dust must be displaced even in the course of one 
favourable day. The material is either lifted well into the air, or 
is dragged along or kept close to the surface of the ground. In 
ithe former case the material is chiefly fine dust, and in the latter 

16. Davis. Op. cit, pp. 179 180. 
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case, which has been described as a saltatory action, fine sai>d.. 
The fine dust tends to rise high into the air, and it may be some¬ 
time before it settles down to the ground again. During this 
period it may travel far, and there can be no doubt that a con¬ 
siderable portion* of it is carried beyond, or exported from 
the sub-arid areas. 

In this way the general surface of these areas as a whole tends*, 
to be lowered.17 The dust wliich fails in other portions of these sub- 
arid areas, tends to increase the thickness of soils locally, and also 
to make these soils of a more heterogeneous character. 15 Such- 
soils are of course subject to removal by dust whirl and other 
aeolian action, as well as by rain action, but certain areas may 
receive more wind-blown material than they lose by the same- 
agency. 

The fine sand removed by saltatory action imanediately settles 
again when the dust whirl dies out, but during its journey it would 
tend to “collect and to remain in hollows. There is thus probably 
a general drift from the higher to the lower country (with some* 
exceptions), which aids in keeping the general surtece level, and 
thus in the formation of a vast high level plain—the *^new 
plateau '' of the writer.19 

An interesting account of a dust-storm in south-western North 
America, and an estimate of the amount of dust precipitated have** 
been recently given. It has been concluded that owing to strongs 
convectional air currents, an enormous quantity of dust must 
have been eroded from these arid regions—(New Mexico and 
Arizona)—^lifted into the upper atmosphere, and carried with; 
the storm a thousand miles or more to the north-east, where it was', 
brought down by the snow and sleet, which had formed at a great 
altititde in the air.^' It was calculated that not less than a million 
tons of organic and inorganic material fell, and probably many 
‘ that amount. The dust whirls discussed in this paper cannot 
of course be compared, from an erosional point of view, with such* 
a storm, but nevertheless, the difference is but one of degree. 


IT. TMs idea of ** exportation ” has^ of course Ueen brought forward by' 
.earlifer wrltera such as von Hijchthofen and Davia ' , 

18. Tha mixed character of soils owing to the action of the wind gene¬ 
rally has been fully describe^ by Free. Op. cit p. 109. 

19. Bull. 81* Geol. Surv. Austral.. Perth, 1914* p. 625. 

20. See T Geographical Review/* Deo^ber, 1918, pp. 514 and 515. 
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Cartography. 

The a-rea examined covers 20 square miles, and takes in the 
eastern half of quarter-sheet 7 S.E,, and the western portion of 
quarter-sheet 2 S.W. There are neither dates nor compass points, 
on these sheets. 

The date of one edition of the quarter-sheet was probably 1863, 
but the dates of the other two editions could not be obtained. 
Two different copies can be seen at the Melbourne Public Library, 
and a third at the'Geological Survey Departmeht. One of the three 
editions has the Silurian conglomerate south-west of Hanging 
Valley (Plate XXXII.) wrongly coloured as Kainozoic. 

The dips and strikes of the palaeozoic rocks on the quarter-sheet 
are inaccurate. 


18 
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. In the three editions of quarter-sheet 7 S.E., a large heart- 
shaped area of tree covered granite, soutli of Bulla, is wrongly 
coloured as basaltic. 

In the military contour map of Sunl^ury two en'orn in road 
marking occur. In the extreme N.E. *01 the area the forine<l roa<l 
L M (Plate XXXII.) is omitted, while the road N () in the cenire 
west is shown as continuous across the gorge, whicli is calltMl in this 
paper, '' Column Gully. 

The granodiorite boundaries in tlie N.E. cannot be aecuratedy 
placed, owing to the gravitation of granitic detritus from ilie hills. 
It covers the lower lying basalt, and hides the junction. 

Owing to the great accnmulation of hill %vaHh along the streams 
many outcrops are completely covered. Ihis is probalily the 
reason why two conglomerates marked oit (piarter sh'W’t 7 S.E. are 
not now visible. 

Attention is drawn to the names of the streiuns in this area, 
and a study of the geological quarter-sheets, tlie militarv eoiitoiir 
maps, and the parish plans shows how loose the nomemdature has 
been. The names of the streams in tlie parish plans of lOOl differ 
from those of 1916, and as the names of the latter agree with those 
given by the local residents, the waiter has accepted tliem for 
this paper. The eastern branch is Deep Creek, the westeim branch 
Jackson^s ■ Creek, and the Maribyrnong River (formerly Salt¬ 
water River), the stream from the junction of the creeks to the 
Yarra. The following is a table of the names given to then streams 
in this area in old and recent publications:— 


■ Publication. 

Western Branch. 

JffiaHterri Braneii. 

Gouiiiined Crooks. 

Geological quarter - 
sheet, 1863 

Macedon or Salt¬ 
water River 

- Deep Creek - 

Saltwater River 

Parish Plans, 1901 - 

Saltwater River 

- Deep Creek - 

Saltwater River 

„ .. 1616 - 

Jackson’s Creek 

- Deep Creek - 

Maribyrnong 

River 

Militaxy Contour - 
map, 1917 

Jaol< son’s Creek 

- Maribyrnong - 
Hirer 

Maribyrnong 

River 

ilonald Macilonald - 
^in Argus, 22/4/19 

Jackson’s Creek 

- Deep Creek - 

Deep Creek 
above tidal 
waier. 

Maribyrnong 
River below 
tidal water. 

Residents and no- - 
menefeture fol¬ 
lowed by writer 
1919 

Jackson’s Creek 

- Deep Creek - 

Miaribyrnong 

River. 
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Physiography. 

General Survey ,—The dominating feature of the area is the 
:g'reat basalt sheet which slopes gently from the north-west to the 
south-east, with a slope of 60 ft. per mile, descending from 600 
ft. to 300 ft. in five miles. The Deep Creek, Jackson's Creek, and 
the Maribyrnong Eiver have entrenched themselves in this low 
plateau to a depth of 300 ft., and they are vigorous young 
streams, cutting deeper and deeper into a plain that is also very 
youthful in character. Two granodiorite masses rise 100 feet 
■above the lava surface. 

Meanders .—Deep Creek, Jackson's .Creek, and the Maribyrnong 
River meander in a trench about 300 ft. in depth. These streams 
originally flowed on the surface of the basalt plain, and the slight 
curves in their old courses becailie more and more pronounced as 
the streams deepened their beds. While lateral erosion^ w^as at 
work deepening the cuiwes, vertical corrosion was deepening the 
valley, and this combined action has resulted in an alternating 
series of spurs and river clifls along each stream. Waterworn 
pebbles of basalt, quartz, quartzite, etc.,.along each spur, afford 
•evidence of the former position of the stream. * Ihis type of 
meander is in sharp contrast to the flood-pl6.in meander, where 
only lateral erosion is active. 

Several writers (1) describe an entrenched meander as one where 
tlia original meander has been preserved, and where the opposite 
banks of the stream make approximately equal angles with the 
surface of the ground. According to these geographers, the spurred 
meanders of Bulla and Sydenham would not be entrenched mean¬ 
ders. W. M. Dayis, however, refers to the spurred character of the 
-entrenched meanders of the Meuse and Seine. (2b) It is impor¬ 
tant to note that the present meanders of Deep Creek are not 
simply the preserved meanders of the old stream, as indicated by 
J. W. Gregory (3). The length of the present curves is very much 
•greater than that of the old curves, owing to the lateral swinging 
of the streams, but the radii of the curves haVe remained approxi¬ 
mately the same, (2a), 

J)own~valhy Sweep of Meanders .—^This sweeping movement is 
not so pronounced as in streams flowing through soft rock, but the 
•-effect can be definitely seen in most of the spurs along either creek 
and in the position of the small flood plains. The spurs are not 
symmetrical in section, the steeper side ahyays pointing up- 


18 a 
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valley. This also has the effect of sharpening the spur, and tluo' 
placing of the flood plain, not at the end of the spur, but oti the 
doAvn-valley side of it. (2a.) 

“Meander Belt .—In ybiithftil streams, such as Deep (Jreek, the 
belt of wandering and the meander belt coincide with one another. 
The stream by lateral swinging widens its meander belt, but this 
tendezicy is cheeked by (a) the dowii’-valley sweep of tin* meanders 
(which would eventually cut througli tlic spurs), and l>y (b) the 
formation of new channels at tbod time across low spurs. 

Eelatnm hetwetn Radius of Meander and Volume of Water .— 
W. M. Davis has shown (2a and 9), that the radius of a meander, 
vdiere slope and load are equal, is proportional to the volume of 
water. This is exemplified in Jackson’s Creek, Deep Creek and the 
Maribyrnong River. Jackson’s Creek has a slightly smaller' 
volume than Deep Creek, and the radii of its lueanders are slightly 
smaller than those of Deep Creek, Similarly the. radii of the ]\!fari- 
byrnong meanders are considerably larger than those of the* 
creeks. 

Hanging Valleys .—Excellent examples of hanging valleys are- 
found along both Jackson’s Creek and Deep Creek. In every case* 
these tributary streams flow only after heavy rain. The best 
example is that to the south-west of the main granodiorite out¬ 
crop. Thiis small stream has been formedi along the junction of' 
the basalt, and the granodiorite. At its junction with Deep Creek 
there is a fall 80 ft. in height. Owing to their poor supply of* 
water the tributary^ streams are unable to corrode their beds as* 
rapidly as the main streams. This is the chief cause of the lack 
of adjustment between the tributaries and the main streams in 
this area. At Hanging Valley (see Z, Plate XXXIL), this lack of 
adjustment is increased by the hard, compact hornfels in its lower* 
course. 

Deserted Bed of Jachson^s Greel\~kn old accumulation of 
boulders can be seen in the right bank of the Maribyrnong River, 
a quarter of a mile south of the junction of the creeks. Some of 
the boulders are huge, some small, some of basalt, some of con¬ 
glomerate, and others of sandstone, but none of granodiorite. 
It was the old bed of Jackson’s Creek which deserted it when it 
flowed 6 ft. above ite present level. If Deep Creek had contri¬ 
buted boulders to the conglomerate, granodiorite also would have^ 
been represented, 
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Corrosion.—k study; of the effect of the volcanoes on that see- 
*tion of Jackson^s Creek north of Sunbury would provide interesting 
.matter, for it is evident that the Sunbury volcanoes in late Kaino- 
zoic times, formed an immensei bar across the old Jackson's Creek, 
and overwhelmed the valleys to the south beneath a flood of lava. 

It, will be noticed that Deep Creek flows close to the boundai*y of^ 
tlie granodiorite, and the basalt. Originally it flowed along the 
junction. As Deep Creek deepened its bed, the granodiorite be¬ 
came exposed on both banks. It is probable that streams such as 
the Yarra and Deep Creek tend to flow at the junction of basalt 
.and older rock because hill drainage helps to form a valley at the 
Junction of the bedrock, and the lava sheet, and because the lava 
flow is probably depressed at the edges, and thus directs the drain- 
.age of the area to the line of junction. 

By meandering and deepening the streams have reduced the 
.slope from *60 ft. per mile to 18 ft. per mile. From the creek 
junction to the most northerly point of Deep Creek, marked on 
the map, is 7 miles. In this distance it falls from 280 ft. to 150 
ft., giving a slope of 18 ft. per mile. It is remarkable that Jack- 
son's Creek from thej north-west boundary on the map to the creek 
junction flows 11 miles, and falls fi'o>m 350 ft. to 150 ft., giving 
again a slope of 18 ft. per mile. The slopes are interesting when 
compared with that of the sluggish Mississippi, which has a fall of 
less than 1 ft. per mile. At the Bulla School the creeks axe or !y 
half a mile apart, but, owing to the short distance along Deep 
Creek to the junction as compared - with that along Jackson's 
Creek, the bed of Deep Creek is 60 ft. lower than that of Jackson's 
Creek. This illustrates the fact that in river capture the more 
vigorous stieam may be captured by the less vigorous, Jackson's 
Creek and Deep Creek having the same slope, are of equal vigour, 
hut if their valleysj met Deep Creek would capture the head waters 
-of Jackson's Creek. 

Deep Creek has been superimposed along the who-le of its course 
on the older rocks beneath. Jackson’s Creek is still cutting into 
basalt, though it frequently carves its way across the tops of the 
old Ordovician and Silurian hills. 

Basalt bars of greater density retard its rate of deepening by^ 
checking its velocity. In several parts Jackson's Creek resemble 
a sei'ies of small lakes separated from one another by basalt bars 
<overi which the water tumbles in miniature rapids. 
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Headward Erosion .—The extremely youthful tributary streams, 
frequently become gorge-like, and tend to cut back acrosB the 
fields. Farmers in this locality meet the problem by piling boul¬ 
ders at the head of the tributary and planting hardy shrubs 
around them in order to check the velocity of the water, and thus 
retard the transport of materiaL Ihe early neglect tx) check 
the headward erosion of youthful streams has led elsewhere to 
great loss of land. A large area at Coburg has l>cen rendered un¬ 
fit for habitation within the last thirty years, and the same will 
occur at Aberfeldie, near the Essendon sand pits, if preventive 
measures are not taken soon. 

Near the school at Bulla an extremely young active tributary 
has cut back from Deep Creek and formed a canyon in decomposed 
granodiorxte and basalt. Apparently no effort has been made to- 
check the headward erosion, and now it is completely out of hand, 
and threatens the roads nox'th of Bulla. The canyon is about 
60 ft. in depth. It m not likely 'to deeJpen further for many years 
as its fl'oor is nearly adjusted to the present level of Deep Creek. 
Lateral erosion is now rapidly increasing the area of destruc¬ 
tion. 

Basalt Outliers .—A small outlier is seeTn in the south of the* 
large granodiorite outcrop, and another in the extreme centre- 
north in Ordovician sediments. They represent small basalt 
tongues that have been cut off from the main lava sheet by river- 
action. 


Palaeozoic Rocks. 

General Description .—The bedrock of the area so far as is; 
•known consists of Upper Ordovician and Lower Silurian sedi¬ 
ments in the form of shales, sandstones, conglomerates, quartjsiteH*, 
slates and hornfels. These have been strongly folded by approxi¬ 
mately east and west pressure, and the prevalence of easterly dips; 
suggests overfolding to the west. The folds pitch to the north, 
and this pitch makes the strike of the strata somewhat irregular. 

Throughout the district these palaeo^ic rocks have been highly 
fractured and faulted, most of the faults being reverse strike 
^ faults. On the left bank of Deep Creek, at the mouth of Hanging 
Valley, is a fault breccia alteried to hornfels by the granodiorite* 
intrusion. - ^ 

If the conglomerate (C 3 ), near Hanging Valley, and conglojn*- 
erate 0^ or C 3 on Jackson’s Creek, be parts of the same stratum,. 
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lateral displaceinent must have taken place, and, though this is the 
probable explanation, jet local lenticular - accumulations of con¬ 
glomerate may be the reason why these bands do not appear on the 
same line Of strike. Owing to intense" pressure, well defined joint 
planes have been set up which tend^ to break the strata into small 
rhoiubohedru. Ihese joint planes give difficulty in the taking of 
dips and strikes, as they closely simulate the bedding planes. 

Palaeozoic Fossih .—Previous to 1918, Upper Ordovician grap- 
tolites had been found in the extreme north-west of this area (4), 
while Lower Silurian graptolites had been found in the extreme 
south-east (5), but none had been found between these localities. 

In 1917 and 1918 the writer came across several fossil beds whose 
position is indicated on Plate XXXII. The paucity of fossils in this 
locality is probably due partly to dynamic and thermal meta¬ 
morphism, which prevent the rock splitting along the bedding plane, 
and partly to the sandy nature of the sediments. 

It has been suggested that the conglomerate 0, 's of glacial 
origin, and the aj^sence of fossils in this neighbourhood is due 
to the severe climatic conditions that prevailed during their 
deposition. (6.) Fossils have, however, now been found in the 
following localities:— 

(a) On the left bank of Jackson's Creek, 60 yards north of 
the mouth of Column Gully. (See Plate XXXII.) In a 
very narrow band Upper Ordovician graptolites can be 
obtained in abundance, Coenograptus and Diplograptus 
being the comnlonest genera. The fossils are well pre¬ 
served, but are rapidly obliterated on exposure to the air. 

(b) On the left bank of Jackson’s Creek, half a mile south¬ 

east of the Organ Pipes. For nearly a mile along both 
banks of the creek, the rocks contain enormous numbers 
of worm impressions. On the rock.face a few yards south¬ 
east of dyke the markings strongly suggest worm 
burrows, but Mr. F. Chapman says that they are probably 
^ the remains of the soft part of the worms. The impres¬ 

sions are quite different from those of Trachyderma (7). 
From the graptolite bed referred to in (a) to the con¬ 
glomerate Cj, these impressions occitr in varying num¬ 
bers. The upper part of each stratum has more im¬ 
pressions than the lower part, and many of the most 
prominent markings are perpendicular to the bedding 
plane, and inci'ease in diameter from below upwards. 
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Mr. F. Chapman has not been able to determine the age 
of these \vorms, but as there is field evidence that they are 
of Ordovician age, they will be called tentatively in this 
paper-the ** Ordovician worm bcds/^ 

(c) On the right bank of Jackson’s Creek, at the mouth of a 

small gully, 30 yards east of conglomerate 0^. ^IJere 
impressions of the gill plumes of the worm ^Urachyderma 
sp. occur, in two very narrow bamls. 

(d) The best impressions of Trachyderma were found on the 
right bank, about 300 yards down stream from the con¬ 
glomerate C^. A.t this spot Trachyderma and Monograp- 
tus were obtained on the same slab. Many of the strata 
here yield the tubes and gill phuues of this worm, which 
Mr. F. Chapman has connected with the gill plumes 
found at South Yarra in Lower Silurian rocks. (7). 

{e) On the right bank of Jack-son’s Creek, 30 yards nortln- 
^ east of the dyke (Plate XXXII). Ihe writer found 
tliree or four species of Silurian graptolxtes. Graptolites 
• from localities (d) and (e) were sent to Mr. F. Chapman. 
They have not been named yet, but were pronounced to 1>© 
definitely Silurian. . 

(f) At the point x (Plate XXXIL), fossils were found about 
1862 (4), by members of the Geological Survey. Mr. F. 
Chapman has stated that these fossils are definitely 
Silurian. 

Junction of the Ordovician and Lov:er Rilurian .— 

Previous to 1918 the junction between the Silurian and the Ordo¬ 
vician rocks had been placed one mile S.S.E. of the junction of 
the creeka (6). As neither unconformity nor fossils had been 
found, geologists were forced^to rely on the study of dips and 
strikes, and on this evidence alone the placing of the juxiction 
there seems to have been justified, for there the dips become lower 
and the direction of the strike is slightly altered. In this area it 
is not safe to put top much reliance on v'ariation in strike and dip, 
because these are much disturbed by faulting, pitching and hill 
creep. 

Two of the three editions of the geological quarter sheet No. 7 
S.E., show the Ordqyipian rocks extending to the S.E. margin, 
while quarter-sheet No. 2 S.W. shows Silurian extending to the 
S.W, margin, Ihus making the edges of the sheets coincide with the 
junction between the Ordovician* and Silurian sediments. A third 
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(i-edition of the quarter sheet 7 S.E., places the junction one-eighth 
*of a mile to the west of this, and this is approximately the line 
found independently by T. S. Hart (6). 

The presence of Silurian graptolites in two localities one and 
a-half miles west of this junction, and in another one and a-half 
miles N*N-W., strongly suggests that the junction shown in the 
• quarter sheets is incorrect. There is of course the possibility that 
the later Silurian rocks occupy an infolded pocket of the Ordo¬ 
vician. In either case we are forced to look for the junction fur¬ 
ther upstream. It seems to the writer probable that the western 
face of conglomerate is the junction. The reasons for putting 
it there are as follow:— 

(a) The junction is necessarily between dyke Dg and Column 
Gully, for at the former, Silurian graptolites and worms 
are found, and at the latter, Ordovician graptolites. 
Ihese two places are approximately one and a-half miles 
apart. No conclusive evidence is given by the dips and 
strikes, for though slight variations occur, up-stream and 
dowm-stream similar variations can be noted. -In the 
Ordovician graptolite bed the dip is 84°E, and the strike 
exactly north and south, while in the Silurian graptolite 
beds the dip is 77°E, and the strike 8° west ot north. 
Between these two beds there is no sudden change of dip 
or strike, 

{b) The Silurian worm Trachyderma can be found in many 
of the strata east of C^, but not west of it, 

^c) ‘ - Ordovician worm impressions ” are found in enormous 
numbers, ,from the Ordovician graptolite beds, where 
they are associated with Diplograptus, right up to the 
conglomerate C^, but neither in it nor on the east side. 
The fact that these marks .suddenly cease at the con¬ 
glomerate strongly suggests discontinuity of conditions. 
»j(d) The conglomerate itself is strictly conformable with the 
strata on the eastern side, but on the western the con¬ 
tact is very irregular. Tlie one draw^back to the plac¬ 
ing of the junction at is the presence of a few pebbles 
in the strata on the up-stream side of the conglomerate. 
This suggests similarity of conditions, and though their 
presence is not fatal, yet it makes one hesitate to accept 
as a basal conglomerate. 
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Palaeozoic Conglomerates ,—The four palaeozoic congloineratcs 
in this area have been carefully described by T. S\ Hart (5). 
the most northerly, is wrongly coloured tertiary in one of the three 
quarter sheets. It has been pointed out (6) that this conglomerate 
has been so indurated by thermal metamphorism that the matrix 
is as hard as the old quarteite pebbles, and thus the pebbles do not 
weather out. 

The southern exposure can be picked up in a runnel on tho* 
cliff about 80 ft. above the stream. It is not altered to the extent 
that C 4 is. 

Ca shows the clay bands much distorted by differential pressure,, 
as they are in the Italian Cutting, Daylesford (8). 

Cl is the largest of. the four conglomerates. 

T. S. Hart (6) puts forward various reasons for considering it 
an Ordovician glacial conglomerate. His conclusions appear in¬ 
correct. The following is a summary of the reasons given on which 
he based his conclusion :— 

I 

(1) A part of the conglomerate is a mixture of pebbles and 
' fine clay. 

(2) The strata are much disturbed in places. 

(3) The matrix is angular. 

(4) Some pebbles are facetted and striated. 

(5) Fossils are absent on account of severity of the climate* 

at that period. ^ " 

The writer carefully W’eighed these points, but was forced to» 
discard the theory of the glacial origin. A mixture of pebbles and 
clay can be formed in other ways than by glacial action, and the* 
disturbance of the strata appears to be the unconfonnable junction 
of the Ordovician and Silurian. The presence of the striations on 
an insignificant percentage of the pebbles can be accounted for* 
by the fact that when conglomerate bands arc folded under pres¬ 
sure, the hard pebbles grind against and scratch one another. 
Facetted pebbles were not common in this conglomerate, and' 
there was quite as large a percentage in the river conglomerate* 
as in the ancient collectioil. On examining under the miscroscope, 
the matrix from conglomerate and comparing it with material 
taken from other strata, it did not appear to be more angular 
than the latter. It has been showri already that life ^Vas abundant 
in the seas in that age. 

The direct evidence against this glacial theory is 

(a) The general linear arrangement of the pebbles. 
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(b) In C! the pebbles lie. regularly on their flat faces, 

(c) Pebbly, sandy and clay bands alternate. 

(d) Most of the stones are .small. Not one large stone is seen.. 
If it were glacial you would expect to find some boulders. 

(e) Facetted and striated pebbles are extremely^ rare. 

(f) Many strata contain pebbles of only one size. 

(g) The conglomerate is almost certainly of Silurian age, and 
no other evidence of Silurian glaciation has been reported^ 
in Australia. 

For the reasons above it seems more likely that the conglomerate . 
Cl is the basal conglomerate of, the Silurian rather than an Ordo¬ 
vician glacial deposit. % 

The material of which the pebbles are composed is similar to that 
of the Kerri conglomerate found along Conglo-merate Creek, near* 
Macedon (10). There are quartz, quartzite, black chert, quartz* 
porphyry, greisen and diabase pebbles. The Kerri conglomerate* 
contains a large percentage of dimpled and squeezed pebbles, whose* 
state it has been shown is probably due to solution under pressure 
(10). Many similar pebbles are found in but most of the* 
dimples have not been made in situ, for frequently the dimples 
are opposed not to a pebble, but to the clay matrix. A few of 
the dimples may have been made in situ. 

Metamorphic Mocks. 

These are exposed along Deep Greek to the north, west, and 
south of the granodiorite. At and near the junction the sediments* 
have been converted into hornfels, wdiile further away they occur 
as spotted shales, or as indurated sandstones or shales. The* 
width of the aureole varies considerably, probably owing to the 
irregular junction of the granodiorite, with the sediments beneath 
the surface. As far as can be judged from the bedrock exposed^ 
along the, creeks the hornfels belt on the average appears to bo* 
about a quarter of a mile wdde, and it gradually merges into- 
spotted slate, which is not uniform in its distribution. The indu¬ 
rated sediments have abundant secondary mica. 

In the hand hornfels is a hard, dense, dark rock, in which indi¬ 
vidual crystals cannot be seen with the naked eye. Under the- 
miscroscope, however, it is seen to have abundant secondary brown 
biotite. Near the contact there is a considerable amount of cordie- 
rite produced, but further away andalusite, biotite, and secondary 
quartz predominate. The cordierite can be distinguished from* 
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the quartz by its cleavage, which is easily picked out, and by 
the nuiuerous and characteristic inclusions. A little tourmaline 
is found in a fervv sections, but secondary quartz is present in 
.abundance in all. 

The hornfels close to the contact is very much coarser than that 
some distance away. 

Owing to the quantity of sandstone which characterises the palaco- 
.zoic rocks of this area, a considerable*amount of quartzite has l>een 
formed, much of it being thermal metamorphic in type. 

It is interesting to note the difference between the action of run¬ 
ning water and the weather on these metamorphosed sediments. 
They appear to be highly resistant to the latter, but readily suc- 
«cumb to the former, owing to the presence of three sets of joint 
planes, which divide the rocks into variously shaped rhombohedra. 
The result is that the stream in flood can break out the rhombs 
;and thus deepen its bed, whereas the ordinary atmosplieric agents 
are not so successful. The importance of jointing is shown near 
Hanging Valley, where a metamorphosed fault rock of the same 
material as the hornfels around it has more sucessfully resisted 
•destruction by Deep Creek. The fault rock is not jointed, and the 
normal hornfels is, thus enabling the stream to remove it block by 
block. 

* Graiiodiorite, 

Six outcrops are mapped, three large and three small, and they 
roughly form a ring round Bulla. Ihe boundary of the north¬ 
-east outcrop is hidden by later detritxis, that has gravitated down 
from the east. The five outcrops to the north stood out as islands 
in the lava flood, but the mosf southerly was overwhelmed by it. 

• Chemical Character .—The material for analysis was O'btained 
from fresh rock that had been ** plug and feathered ’’ on the main 
Moutcrop southwest of Bulla. 

It was analysed by Mr. F. Watson, and the analysis is given 
in the following table, together with analyses of other similar 
■rocks for comparison :— 
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The rather high CaO content, and the relatively low content., 
of the Bulla rock favours granodiorite rather than adamellite, and 
the rniscroscopical examination confirms this determination. 

Meyascopic Character ,—It is a rather coarse grained, grey rock 
with many crystals, 10 mm. in diameter. Quartz, plagioclase, 
orthoclase, biotite and a little pyrite can be seen. The quart® has. 
a greasy lustre, and the felspar tends to be greenish. The rock 
takes a fine polish, though the coarse biotite is inclined to gire the^ 
surface a chipped appearance." Basic segregations with their*- 
roundfid outlines are very common. The specific gravity of fresh 
rock is 2.677, and thus in keeping with its determination as;, 
granodiorite. 

Micro&copie Character .—It is a non-porphyritic, hypidionior- 
phic, holocrystalline rock with crystals of various sizes. It^ is- 
medium to coarse in grain, with a rich assortment of minpr^ls... 
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The following are present in order of decreasing abundance 
Andesine, quartz, orthoclase, biotite, chlorite, sericite, muscovite, 
apatite, pyrite, magnetite, arsenopyrito, calcite and zircon, 'Phe 
‘Chlorite, sericite, pyrite, calcite, and arsenopyrite ai-e secomlary. 

The extinction angles of the carlsbad and the lamellar twins dis- 
fclose the fact that the plagioclase is basic andesino. Zoned crystals 
are very abundant, aiidj' the zones are seen to be more basic as the 
• centre is approached. Certain bands of the zoned felspars were 
sericitized before the others, sinking that felspars of that 
«.composition w^ere not so stable in the presence of sericitizing agents. 
Generally sericitization took place from the centre (jutwards, i.e., 
from the basic to the acid plagioclases. In the sections studied 
.sericite in its turn tends to be kaolinized. 

Summary .—The rock from its chemical and mineral composition 
.•and its physical properties is a slightly altered grauodiovite. In 
I the hand it appears fresh, and ehows no sign of weathering. 

In the field it undoubtedly appears to be linked to the Gelli- 
brand ma-ss, which has been described by Dr. F. Stillwell as adam- 
- ellite (1 1 ). Both are 500 ft. high, and have the same mineral com¬ 
position, and approximately the same chemical composition. It 
differs from the Gellibrand stock in having a slightly higher 
lime content, and slightly lower silica content. 

Dr. F. Stillwell found that the proportion of plagioclase to ortho- 
‘Clase was less than 2:1 in the Gellibrand stock, b\it the writer by 
the Kosival method found the proportion distinctly more than 2 :1 
in the Bulla stock, which is adjacent to it. Slight differences in 
mineral and chemical composition are probably local, for the two 
rocks are similar in all other important characters. 

Granitic intrusions ,—Near Hanging Valley is a granitic dyke 
20 feet wide, intruding the hornfels. Near the southern edge of 
•the Detain granitic mass there are several small dykes of miorogranit© 
intruding granodiorite, while north of Bulla bridge there is a 
• dyke of aplite and a small one o-f quartz, both in granodiorite. 

The dyke near Hanging Valley is evidently a tongu-o from the 
■main mass, but the microgranite, aplite and quartz tongues 
appear to have been^ derived from the acid residue of the^ magma 
-after the -outside portion had cooled and hardened. The magma 
evidently stoped the palaeozoic sediments so quietly that the dip 
and the strike are not only unaltered up to the southern contact, 
but are continued at the northern junction. The sediments to the 
-west also are undisturbed. 
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A large niunben of angular and irregular rock blocks are found 
'embedded in the granodiorite along Deep Creek, S.W. of Bulla. 
'That they were originally blocks of sediment that were displaced 
by the stoping, and then sank into the molten magma, might be in¬ 
ferred* by the angularity of the blocks, and by their close similarity 
to hornfels. If they were basic segregations, you would expect the 
.outlines to l^e rounded. 

Economics .—Ihe best granodiorite for building purposes lies 
between the deep trenches of Jackson’s Creek and Deep Creek, at 
the 500 ft. level. The expense of hauling blocks of granodiorite 
across these deep trenches and thence to Melbourne practically 
prohibits the use of this rock as a building stone. 

The granodiorite, in striking contrast to the basalt of this area, 
is always tree-covered, and with the exception of the trees in the 
■deep creek trenches, is the only local source of timber. 

Kaolinized Granodiorite. ' 

Location ,—The granodiorite at several places round Bulla and 
Broadmeadows has been kaolinized. In the area under discussion 
there are four extensive masses of kaolinized granodiorite, gnd 
several smaller outcrops. Two of the large outcrops are being 
worked by Cornwells for their Brunswick pottery. The others have 
not yet been opened up. 

Description .—At the quarry Q’ (Plate XXXIL) one can trace the 
change from hard granodiorite, through the partly decomposed to 
the thoroughly decomposed and whitened rock. Decomposed basic 
segregations can also be seen in the face. Much of the mass is left 
the purest white by the leaching out of the iron oxide derived from 
the magnetite, pyrite, biotite and chlorite. In other parts the 
decomposed rock is deeply stained and cemented by the concentra¬ 
tion of iron! oxide. 

In the smaller quarry (Q^) near the Bulla school, there is a well- 
marked vein one inch thick, of bluish tourmaline and granular 
'quartz, in a joint plane of the kaolinized granodiorite. Another 
■vein IJ inches thick has lately been cut out of the kaolin inQi. 

The quartz granules of the original granodiorite persist^ appar¬ 
ently unaltered, throughout the kaolinized mass. 

Microscopic Examinatio7i .—^Angular quartz is surrounded by 
crystallised kaolin, which appears chiefly as twinned lamellae, 
though often in the form of scales and aggregates. A considerable 
^amount of sericite is still present, with earthy calcite and zircons. 
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Origin of the Bulla Kaolin .—Granodiorite may be kaolinized by' 
the action of meteoric water carrying carbon dioxide in solntiou,. 
which penetrating the granodiorite decouipoKeis the biotite and 
felspary. Kaolin in Fiji and the Dublin Mta (Ireland) is stated 
by Prof. Sollas to have been formed in this way (12). 

Probably a commoner process of kaoliuization and the proved 
origin of the vast kaolin inames of Englan4 and United vStates 
(12 and 13) is that o-f pneumatolysis, where emanations, of carbon 
dioxide, boron, fluorine, or chlorine, probably with steam, have 
decomposed the.felspars and biotite of tlie plutonic rock. 

Three investigato-rs, E. J. Dunn, 1899 (15), li. W. Anxxitage, 
1911 (14), and F. Stilhvell, 1911 (II), have briefly discussed the 
Bulla kaolin. While both Mr. Armitage and Dr. Stillwell refer to^ 
the possibility of either surface water or pneumatolysis being the 
cause of the kaolinization of the Bulla grauodioritfo, the former 
favours the meteoric origin and the latter the pneumatolytic origin. 

'For the following reasons, it seenis probable that pneumatolysis. 
and not meteoric water is responsible for the kaolin of this area. 


Evidence Against the Meteoric Theory, 

(a) Only Isolated Outcrops Occur in Victoria.—This is strongly 
against the meteoric theory, for if the water and carbon dioxide* 
were subaerial one would expec.t kaolin to be found in all parts of’ 
Victoria, where the old granitic surface is protected from denuda¬ 
tion. 

» 

(b) Only Isolated Outcrops Occui* at Bulla.—There are about 
ten outcrops at Bulla, and these are separated from one another by 
solid, unaltered granodiorite. Generally the surface of the grano- 
diorite^ is protected by basalt and gritstone, and yet only rela¬ 
tively small outcrops of Kaolin are found. 

,(c) Relation of Kaolin to the Sites of Old Valleys.—It has been* 
toted (14)^that the Bulla kaolin always underlies basalt which iS' 
situated in the sites of old pre-basaltic valleys, and that the* 
drainage beneath and through the basalt would thus tend to be* 
gather.^d along lines where it could, attack the granodiorite' 
vigorously. 

In reply to this it be stated that kaolin does not' always" 
underlie the basalt. In the largest Bulla quarry, the kaolin ir 
overlain by a considerable thickness of grits. The presence gener¬ 
ally of basalt over kaolin is only what one would expect. Suppose* 
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a granodiorite mass had been converted into kaolin at various, 
places by pneuinatolysis long before the lava floods. At these places, 
the weathering would be ^luch npre rapid than where the rock 
was unattacked. Depressions would be made, and, later, occupied 
by the lava, whiloi the fresh and less denuded rock would stand up 
as a monadnock above the molten basalt, 

(d() Fresh Granodiorite -under' Basalt.—In two places fresh,, 
hard granodiorite was seen directly beneath basalt at a low level,, 
while the granodiorite to the side of it had been kaolinized. At 
another place granodiorite was seen under basalt that had flowed 
into an old valley. There was no sign of kaolinization. 

(e) Shape of the Outcrops.—In this area the shape of the outcrops*, 
is not very definite, but where it is shown it agrees with type (a), 
(Fig. I, Plate XXXIII.) If the kaolin were of meteoric origin, it 
would be of type (b) (Fig. 2, Plate XXXIII.). 

(f) Kelation of Kaolin to Depth.—In every caee the rock near 
the bottom of an outcrop is as much altered as that higher up the 
face. If the decomposition were due to surface water and carbon, 
dioxide, then decomposition should decrease as the depth increased, 
for the solid rock deep under the surface stream would suffer very 
little from downward drainage. 

(g) No Evidence of Stream Beds above the Kaolin.—If 'the 
kaolin were formed by water in old valleys draining through grano¬ 
diorite, some trace of stream material above the kaolin would very 
likely be found. No trace of river gravels, silt or conglomerate was. 
found above any of the kaolin masses. 

(h) Kaolin Found at Many Levels.—Kaolin can be found right 
from the level of the stream to 200 ft. above it. One would not 
expect such differences in level in separated outcrops if old valley 
floors determined the point of attack on the granodiorite by the 
stream water with carbon dioxide in s(flution. 

(i) No Evidence of Kaolin Being Formed in Present Stream.— 
The granodiorite along Deep Creek and on the hill sides is not 
kaolinized. If kaolinization be due to subaerialj agencies, why hasi 
not the granodiorite in this stream bed been kaolinized? 

(j) Accompanying Minerals.—Kaolinization by pneumatolysis is; 

generally accompanied by the production of tourmaline, duor, cassi- 
terite or topaz, whiQh cannot be produced by subaerial agents. A 
vein of tourmaline in and another in Qg (Plate XXXIL) give* 
valuable positive evidence that magmatic vapours have been ,'pre¬ 
sent to some extent at least. / ' 
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Summary.—The microscopic examination of the kaolin gives no 
definite evidence in favour of either theory, but the field evidence, 
while producing little positive evidence in support of pneuma- 
tolysis, strongly discounts the meteoric theory. The fact that’no 
fluor, cassiterite, or topaz is found in the kauliuizcd nx'k, and only 
a small amount of tourmaline, rather suggests that we must turn 
to magmatic water and carbon dioxide as the agents catising 
kaolinization, as in Cornwall and in the United States (12), The earthy 
calcite in the sections of the kaolin supports this concluwiom 

Economics ^.—Fifty years ago a company was formed to export 
this material to England, where it \vafi bought at 18/- per ton. 
Owing to the heavy transj)ort cost the company failed. 

At present the kaolin in and Q 2 is being worked by Corn¬ 
wells, who use it for making fire bricks and other articles tised at 
high temperatures. There is a growing export trade in these 
manufactured articles. 

On account of the trace of iron in the Bulla kaolin, it has not, up 
to the present, been used for chinaware. The quantity of kaolin 
appears to be unlimited. 

Kainozoic Rocks. 

Older Basalt ,—In the south-east of the area three, lenticular out¬ 
crops were found. The most northerly is vesicular, and rests 
directly on Silurian sediments, and underlies a very thick cap of 
stratified Kainozoic grits. The best section, however, is seen in a 
olifi face in the extreme south-east, where very decomposed older 
b^alt overlies a.pre-older basaltic river conglomerate, about 8 ft. in 
thickness, which,merges into sands at the sides. TIur sand and the 
Sandstone conglomerate beneath the basalt are strictly local in 
origin, and remind one very much of the sands underlying and 
■overlying the leaf beds two and a-half miles to the N.N.W. 

i : 

In tkis decomposed basalt there are, in situ, several undecom¬ 
posed basaltic nodules. These remove all doubt as to the identity of 
the outcrop. The basalt thins out at the edges, and here the under¬ 
lying sand has m part^been altered to quartzite, and the overlying 
sandy clay to a rock resembling red brick. Newer basalt more than 
100 feet in thickness r^fcs.on these beds. 

Pre-older-hasalt Miver Valley,—The alignment of the three 
•southern outcrops is indicative of an old river’^ valley, and this 
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'Conclusion is upheld by the presence of a conglomerate’ in the 
southern exposure. 

No evidence of stream action in the two patches to the north was 
.found, but this may have been hidden by the talus, which masks 
-the surface. The northern outcrops are at a lower level than the 
southern one, and this suggests that the stream in this locality 
flowed to the N.N.E, ^ 

pasic Hypahyssal Bocks. 

Along Jackson’s -Creek, in the south of the area, there occur at 
•least seven basic to ultrabasic dykes. between and Bg can 
be seen only when the creek is very low. In places it is sill-like. 
T)j is 22 ft. wide, and is found directly ^beneath the Organ 
Pipes,” but separated from them by Kainozoic grits. contains 
nodules of relatively fresh material, the only unaltered mineral 
.being apatite, though abundant augite and olivine'can be recog¬ 
nised by the shape of the old crystals and their alteration products. 
•Oblong outlines which may have been plagioclase laths are fairly 
numerous. The apatite has a vitreous to subresinous lustre. Its 
shape is remarkable, for it resembles a miniatur-fe torpedo. Fre¬ 
quently the crystals are long, but flattened. They can be obtained 
up to* 1J in. in length, and down to the smallest needles. All have 
smooth rounded outlines, but some have small smooth depressions. 
The smooth outlines and depressions are evidently due to corrosion 
by the magma. Owing to the extreme brittleness of these crystals, 
it is difficult to obtain complete specimens. From carefully chosen 
fragments the S.G. was found to be 3.104, and the P-^Og content 
40.3 %. A brisk eflervescence is set up on dissolving the mineral 
in hot HCl. 

^ Phenocrysts of olivine, augite, apatite, and felspar were set in a 
fine groundmass. Of these apatite is the only survivor. 

The seven dykes appear to “be of the same age, and of the same 
material, though apatite was found only in All have the same 

brownish yellow .appearance, the same greasy feeling, the same 
•degree of decomposition, and the same rich iron content, as shown 
by the iron oxide on the footwalls. 

Age of the Dykes .their field appearance the basic dykos 
are all of the same age. The fact that the dykes (D^and D^) -are 
not intrusive into the overlying stratified Kainozoic gritsi shows 
that they are older than either the Newer Basalt or the 
grits. The fact that they are intrusive into the Silurialn 
ments, and were not afi-ected by the folding ag^cies of Lx- povo- 
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nian times (16), stamps them as post Lr. Devoiiiau. In one 
dyke (D^) a few nodules of partly decomposed rock were found, 
and this tolls us that tho dykes are not very ancient. It is, there¬ 
fore, reasonable to place them with the older basalt, Itwause rocks, 
of this age also occasionally show undecomposed nodules, and it 
was at this period that vast (piantities of basic magma were forced 
to the surface. 

Kainozoic Sediments. 

These will be briefly desoril^d xinder the following heads: — 

(a) Pre-older-basaltic river conglomerates. 

.(b) Pre-newer-basaltic grits (Normal ''Tertiary Grits.”).. 

(c) Eucalptus leaf beds. 

(d) Pre-newer-basaltic river sediments. 

(e) Inter-newer-basaltic grits, conglomerates, etc. 

(f) Post-newer-basaltic grits, conglomerates and alluvium. 

^ (a) Fre^older-hasaltic river eonglomeraie. —This is found in the 
extreme S.E. of the area, and has been described al)ove. ♦ 

No fossils were found. Part of this deposit has been altered to 
quartzite, evidently by the older basalt. 

(b) Pre-newer^basaliic grits and sands. —These are generally 
stratified. Near Keilor, about two miles to tlie south, the grits: 
are stratified, and marine fossils are abundant, but no fossils 
have been found in the grits of this locality, with the exception of 
the leaf beds described in the following paragraph. A close study 
leaves little doubt that all these sandy deposits have been derireid 
from the Bulla granodiorite, the stratified and unstratified de¬ 
posits apparently merging into one another. 

(o) Bumlyptus Leaf Beds. —On the left bank of Deep Creek (See 
Plate XXXII,) a deposit of fine sands and very fine clay bands restst 
above sands, which in turn rest on the upturned edges of the Silu¬ 
rian sediments. These clay bands are overlain by other .Sandy layers.. 
Ihe whole deposit is about 30 ft. in thickness, and is covered hj 
more than 100 feet of basalt. The clay bands consist of two sheets! 
about 8 ft. in thickness, light blue resting on dark brown. Both 
are fossiliferous, but the brown are especially rich. The fossils are 
leaves of eucalypts, acacias, ferjtis, and other plants, together with 
stems and fruits of unrecognised plants. The cKicalyptus leaves 
have been described by Mr. R. Patton (IT). Prom the delicately 
even strata and the fineness of the clay, the deposit is evidently a 
'lake deposit. The ol5 surface of the Silurian rocks rises to greater 
heights on all visible sides of the lejaf beds, and this, together with 
the lithological character of the sediments, is strong evidence int 
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favour of their lacustrine origin. There is no evidence as to 
whether these sands are pre-older-basaltic or post-older-basaltic. 
The examination of the eucalypt leaves by Mr. K. Patton threw no 
light on the problem of their age. Frdm their position among the 
other sandy layers, with which they are conformable, it is probable 
that they are post-older-basaltio, like the normal Kainozoic grits. 

The beds have a decided tilt to the S.E. This may be due to the 
compression of the loose porous sands by the great overload of new 
basalt, which here is about 140 ft. in thickness. 

(d) Bre-newer basaltic river sedivunts. —These are shown on 
the map (Plate XXXII.), as areas where plant stems are very 
abundant. That they are river deposits is shown by their lenticular 
shape, by the small conglomerate that rests on the valley jGloor, and 
by the earthy nature of the matrix. They indicate the sites of 
pre-newer basaltic valleys. 

(e) Inter-newer basaltic grits a7id conglomerates. —^The lava 
flows of the newer basalt in this district are divided into two 
series—Upper and Lower. .This will be explained later. Between 
the two series is the old soil surface of weathered rock, and in 
places thick deposits of grit have gravitated from the higher grano- 
diorite in the locality into the valleys corroded in the Lower Series 
of the newer basalt. These grits, etc., are not stratified. They act 
as a simple division between the two series of newer basalt. The 
best occurrences are at points marked F on the map. At Column 
“Gully a heavy conglomerate of quartz and basalt pebbles separatee 
the two series, while in the road cutting north of Bulla an old land 
surface separates them. 

(f) PosUnevMr basaltic grits, conglomerate and alluvium. —All 
these should be placed as Recent, but as they form only a later stage 
in the same destructive and constructive process that has been going 
on right through the Kainozoic, they have been placed under this 
head. In the neighbourhood of the heart-shaped granodiorite out¬ 
crop, unstratified grits can be seen both above and below the newer 
basalt. The grits have been shed from the hill. This process went 
on before the older basalt, before the newer^ basalt, and it is being 
continued after it. Grit covers or •mixes with the basalt soil. 

In addition to the massive conglomerates that are' now being 
formed in the stream beds, there are conglomerates of much earlier 
age formed along the river spurs, especially those of Jackson^s 
Creek, where the deposits are sometimes at least 30 feet in thick¬ 
ness. Generally, they are chiefly rounded quartz and basalt pebbles, 
and can thus be distinguished from the normal Kainozoic pd^ble 
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beds which contain no basalt. These deposits have l>een droppe<l 
by the stream as it deepened .its bed, but yet the fact should he 
noted that the great mass of this conglomerate occurs about 100 feet 
above the j^r-esent stream level, i.e., when the stream ha<l sunk its 
bed a little more than 100 .feet below the surface. This shows that 
at that depth the stream cut into an old ‘Kainozoic pebble deposit 
to the noi'th, and distributed the pebbles* on the convex bank of its 
meanders. The pebbles lower than 100 feet have probably teen 
derived partly from the old pebble teds, ayd partly from the rec‘ent 
deposits higher up the spurs. 

Biver alluvium, as already. described under Physiography, is* 
poorly represented in this area. It is found chiefly on the down- 
valley side of the spurs, and it usually passes into- and overlies a 
heavy river conglomerate. I’he best deposit is found on Jacksoids 
Creek, near its junction with Deep Creek. 


Newer Bamlf . 

"Newer basalt covers more than ]\ine-tenths of the area mapped. 
It appears to consist of about seven flows that have) come from Red 
Hill, Sunbury Hill and Bald Hill. This is shown by the contour- 
lines on the military map, by the dominating position of these vol¬ 
canoes, and by the shape and direction of the vesicles in the basalt. 
The points of origin of the earlier flows^have not teen determined. 
In many places the basalt has a depth of over 300 ft., but it cannot 
be said from this that each flow is 43 ft. in thickness, for the earlier 
flows are by far the deepest, since they levelled the old denuded 
surface. In the neighbourhood of Column Gully excellent col¬ 
umnar structure has been produced in the earlier flows. A de¬ 
scription of these columns (14) and the factors producing them (18) 
may be found in other publications. 

md Lower Series ,—The various flows of newer basalt in 
this area are divided into Upper and Lower Series by sandstone 
bands, riveir conglomerates, or thick surface soil. The places where 
a good junction of the Upper and Lower Series can be seen is 
marked F on the map. That a considerable time interval elapsed 
between the^ t^o series is shown by the denuded surface of the 
Lower, by its older appearance and more decomposed state, and 
by. tlie thickness of surface,^il on the Lower Series. Generally the 
thick scree on the valley sides masks the division line of the two 
series, but excellent junctions are common, especially in the 
of the area. 
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It might be thought that the Lower Series Mougs to the Older 
Basalt, but there is strong evidence against this 

(1) The Lower Series rests in places on thick deposits of sand, 
which appear to be the normal Kainozoic grits* 

(2) The river conglomerates between the two series fre< 3 [ucntly 
contain basalt pebbles derived from the lower series. 
These pebbles are only slightly decomposed. If they were 
older basaltic they would be thoroughly decomposed. 

(3) Older basalt, three miles to the E.S.E., is thoroughly de¬ 
composed, while the lower series described above is only 
slightly weathered. 

Scoria Cone ,—Near the junction of Column Gully and Jacksou^s 
Creek is a scoria cone which was almost submerged by the youngest 
lava flows. A study of the^ sections allows that at first effusive and 
explosive eruptions alternated, and then gave place to a prolonged 
discharge of scoria and agglomerate. The uppermoKt of the four 
layers of scoria is still about 100 feet thick. Probably denudation 
has reduced its thickness. At one point a wall of dense basalt 
pierces the scoria. It is evidently a blocked up vent, or dyke. 

The scoria* is of the same age as the Organ Pipes/^ and the 
columns in Coluihn Gully, and, therefore, belongs to the Lower 
Series of Newer Basalt. At one point on Jackson’s Creek scoria 
overlies and underlies thfe columnar basalt. 

Microscopic Examination, of Upper Newer Basalt ,—Sections were 
made of very tough basalt from the small quarry on Deep Creek, 
north of the Leaf Beds. It prl3ved to be a hypocrys't’alHne rock, in 
which some glass was present. Large phenocrysts of olivine vrere 
«et in matrix of fairly coarse labradorite. Augite and magnetite 
were very abundant, while iddingsite frequently replaced the 
olivine. The sections gave good examples of ophitic structure, for 
jaugite commonly included the labradorite laths. ITow structure 
was illustrated* by the orientation of the labradorites, and the man¬ 
ner in which they flowed” round the olivines. The rock was a 
coarse grained basalt, 

Forphyritic Basalt —In the triangle between Redstone Hill, 
Bulla and the Organ Pipes, there is a peculiar flow of dense por- 
phyritic basalt that belongs to the Upper Series. Near the Red¬ 
stone Hill, a volcano on Jackson’s Creek, it is found resting directly 
on the sands that separate it from the Lower Series. In several 
places in Deep Creek and Jackson^s Creek it is found in a perfectly 
fresh state, but above the Organ Pipes it appears in a more 
weathered and vesicular state. Boulders of this porphyritic basalt 
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in the stream can readily be identified by the smooth light-brown 
surface spotted with black augite crystals. Under the microscope 
sections show that the rock contains perfectly fresh plagioclase, 
augite, and olivine phenocrysts up to ^ in. in diameter, set in a 
finer paste. The rook closely resemble® the Tweed Head basalt of 
Queensland. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate XXXIL 

Geological map of the Bulla^Sydenham Area. 

>LATE XXXIII. 

Fig. 1.'—Type of kaolin deposit due to pneumatolysis. 

Fig. 2.—Type of kaolin deposit formed by the actidu of atmos¬ 
pheric water and gases. . 

Fig. S.—Meanders of Deep Creek. The heavy line slmws the- 
present course of the stream; the dotted line indicates 
the original course of Deep Creek, 

Fig. 4.—Primary and secondary meanders of Jackson's Creek. 

The heavy line shows-the . present course of Jackson's 
Creek, with both primary and secondary meanders, while- 
the dotted line indicates part of the original course of the* 
stream on the surface of the basalt (with primary 
meandei's). The large curves are primary, and are pro¬ 
duced by the inequalities in the original .land surface, 
but the smsall meanders are secondary, and are due to* 
subsequent stream development. 

Fig. fi.-^Thia diagram shows how the- bed of a stream in the* 
spurred type of entrenched meander mov^ both horizon¬ 
tally and vertically, 

Plate XXXIV. 

Fig. I.—Phot6gra^l|4tf a spurred entrenched meander on Deep^ 
Creek. WaterWo^fU, pebbles are found along the crest of 
the spur, /The flodd, plain on the dowm-vall^ side of the 
spur has been .caused ' By the down-valley sweep of the* 
meander. At tiie'point x' are the Eucalyptus Leaf Beds. 




Vroo. R.S. Victoria, 1920. Plate XXXII. 
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Kaolin deposits and river Emeanders 
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Spurred Meander and Junction of Upper and Lower Basalt 
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Physiography of Bulla Area. 

ig* 2.—Pliotogvaph of the junction of the Upper and Lower Series 
of Newer Basalt, near the Canyon, Bulla. The Lower 
Series is resting on grits, which show slight step-faulting. 
The Upper Series is seen resting on the weathered surface 
of the Lower Series. The junction of the two basalts is. 
indicated by xx on the photograph. 



T^ecent Alluvium 

Ka,inozoic Gon^lomerflute Kedis^rihwted on Spurs 
Granod iorite DetHtus on Newer Basalt 


t 

Upper Series of Newer Basalt 


Grits etc between Upper and Lower Series 
Lower Series of Newer Basalt 

Eucalyptus Leaf Beds 

Pre-neweY-basaltic,T?iver Sift 
Stratified Kainqzoic Grits 

Olcfer Basaft and B^sic Djkes 
Fre-older-basaltic HivcrSllt and 

I V * 

Lower St1urfan''SWime*tits 
UppcrOrdoyfcian Sediments 

Grranodiorite and Acid D^kee (Deyonian^ 


Rooks oF the Bulla-Sydenbam Area Arranged in Cj^onolojical Column.^ 
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Art. XXIL— Oti the Seasoning of Hardwoods. 


By R. T. PATTON, B.Sc. 
[Bead 11th September, 1919]. 


The results given in this papor do not claim to settle, in any 
way, the question of seasoning, but are rather a record of accu** 
.rate observations made on our timber when treated in various ways. 
In the discussions on seasoning, opinion is more often quoted than 
■nobservation. 

Steaming of timber, prior to seaso-ning, has many advocates, and 
’this process has been given a good deal of attention. In the Botaui- 
^oal Laboratory, we have only been able to use 2 ft. lengths, but I 
ido not think that this has any marked effect on the result. It may, 

^ ^however, since the wood vessels in the tall eucalypts are very long, 
and hence the steam may find its way right, into the w<»o(l. If the 
wood be saturated with moisture, when it is put into the steam 
bath, it is difficult to see how the wood could dry, since the air 
is also saturated. On the other hand, if the wood be partly sea^ 
:soned, then it ought to take up moisture. The latter case was not 
investigated. In the former case, however, all specimens, weighed 
.approximately the same when taken out as when put in. Steaming 
may, as Tiemann points out, prove a ready means of heating the 
wood, but the same result could probably be secured in another 
way. In the former experiments, the results of which are pub- 
lished*in the Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria, Mountain Ash (Eucalyptus 
regnans) was; mainly used, but in this series Messmate (E. obliqua) 
was mainly used. The general results are the same. In the Ifirst 
place there is no acceleration of drying after steaming. Typical 
•examples are given below. The weights are given as percentages 
•of original weight. The boards were 6 in. x 1 in. Messmate, and 
were all.cut from the same length of timber. 

Tmtment. 


Date 


In air 

24 hrs. in steam 

Air 

48 hrs. in steam 



% 

% 

% 

% 

■4/U/18 

- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

9/11/18 

- 

91.5 

87.5 

90.9 

89.3 

19A1/18 

- 

82.8 

82.7 

83.8 

80.8 

29/11/18 

- 

77.4 

75.8 

76.7 

75.5 

16/12/18 

- 

68.8 

69.0 

69.7 

68.1 

8/1/19 

- 

65.6 

65.5 

66.7 

68.8 

28/1/19 

- 

64.5 

64.4 

66.6 

62.8 

14/2/19 

- 

64.5 

64.4 

64.7 

63.8 
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It will b© seen that the specimen steamed for 48 hours has lost- 
slightly more than the otheSrs. This is often the case, as tannia 

and kino are dissolved out of the wood. . 

While the drying rate is not affected, the amount of shrinkage is 
seriously affected. Two typical cases are given. The timber was 
6 in X 1 in. messmate. The first specimen was steamed for six. 
hours, and then put out in the air to dry. The corresponding 
piece was left in the air. 

. - (Breadth 

Shrinkage 

The second specimen was 

, ( Breadth 

Shrinkage 

It will be seen that the steaming has greatly increased the amount 
of shrinkage. The cause of this extra shrinkage is not yet known, 
but it may be due either to the steam affecting the union of the.- 
cells or the constitution of the cell wall may be affected. 

A very interesting result was obtained by cutting a length of 6 
in. X 1 in. timber into 10 in. lengths, and subjecting each piecer 
to a different mode of treatment before putting it out in the am 
to dry. 

The result of one experiment is as follows: 

Treatment _ 


Steamed 

Unsteamed 

JSin- 

J4m- 

Am- 

slim- 

steamed for 12 

hours. 

Steamed 

Unsteamed 

Mm- 

JJm- 

Am- 

Am- - 


Date 

7/11/18 
9/11/18 
19/11/18 
29/11/18 
16/12/18 
8/1/19 
28/1/19 
14/219 


In oven at 
no*c 


100 

9S.1 

88.6 

84.7 

79.7 

77.4 
76.6 

76.4 


2 hrs. in steam 2 hrs. in steam 
In air at 10 ibs. pres. at atmos. p. 

% % % 

100 - 100 - 100 

97.4 . 95.4 - 90-8 

89,9 . 88.S - 89.2 

86 - 83 - 84.3 

80.8 - 78.8 - 79.5 - 

78.6 - 76 - 77.6 - 

77.8 - 75.2 - 77.9 

77 7 . 74.9 - 76.9 - 

The weights are given as percentages of the original weights 
It will be noticed that the piece treated at 10 lbs. prjsure of- 
steam is the lightest. This is due to various substan^s ^>ei«gdis- 
solved out of the wood. The interesting feature of the ’ 

lies in the fact that all the pieces have dried approximately at Ae 
same rate. With the exception of the second « 

ence between any pair of weights 

weighing, and in this 3% difference must he included the 
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tannin and kino. The difiereuco Iwtweeu the un-trcnted Kpofimen 
and the oven-treated specimen is very small. Other experiments 
gave the same results. Hence we may conclude tliat. HUtlden drying 
of the surface does not affect the idtimate rate of drying. 

The amount of shrinkage in breadth of these specdmeim is also 
-of interest:—■ 

TreAtnuant 

In Air 10 Ihs. ateatu *t atmoa. p, Ov«u ftfc UO 

Shrinkage - sJ “ iS * 11 ** JS 

These results are similar to those of other experiments. It will 
.be seen that the suddenly dried specimen gives the least shrinkage. 

The amount of shrinkage that takes place when our timl>er is 
.seasoning, is highly important. The measurements taken are not 
•extensive, but they should prove a guide for future work. 

Measurements were made on 1)0^1 Messmate and Mountain 
Ash. In length the shrinkage is very small, and averaged 1/32 in. 
for 6 ft. Lengths from 2 ft. to 6 ft, were used. 

For shrinkage in radial and tangential directioti, 6 in. x 1 in. 
boards were used mainly. The shrinkage in a tangential direction 
is generally supposed* to be much greater than in a radial direc¬ 
tion, but the difference was not as great as expected. The results 
for Mountain Ash (E. regnans) are as follows:— 

In the radial direction the shrinkage averaged™ 

JJin. for Bin. or about 6%. 

In the tangential direction the shrinkage averaged-— 

Jin. for Bin. or about 8%. 

For,Messmate the results were as follows:— 

In the radial direction the shrinkage averaged— 

JJin for Bin. or about 6%. 

In the tangential direction the average was— 

JS for Bin. or about 8%,. 

It is still a debated questio-n as to how long it takes our ’timl>er 
to season in the open air. Apparently no accurate observations 
have been made, and hence doubt exists. In my former paper I 
^ave some observations dn the drying of a stack of timber. 
Another stack was made in January of this year. The boards were 
'B in. X 1 in., and were placed hormntaliy with 1 in. fillets between 
them. Laterally there wat a S in. space between boards. There 
'were 30 boards in the stack, each B ft. The stack was not in the 
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most favourable position for drying, since it was shut in by walls 
on three sides, and was beneath an elm tree. The lowest humidity 
recorded wa^^ 13%, and this was on the day of the disastrous 
fires in the Otway Ranges, All the boards dried in about four 
weeks. The percentage of moisture remaining was about 12 %, this 
being the average of three boards. 

The actual and percentage weights of the boards that lost most 
are as follow :—> 


Date 

Weig-ht 

% 

VVeigfht 

% 

18/1/19 

16.6 

100 

16 

100 

26/1/19 

13.3 

80.6 

12.5 

76.9 

1/2/19 

11.14 - 

72.5 

10.16 - 

68.4 

8/2/19 

10.15 - 

66.8 

10.1 

62.9 

15/2/19 

10.6 

63.4 

9.12 - 

60.9 

22/2/19 

10.5 

63.0 

9.14 - 

61.7 

1/3/19 

10.4 

62.6 

9.14 - 

61.7 


It will be noticed that the latter one began to weigh more. 
This is always the case with dry boards, for they vary with the 
humidity of the atmosphere. The result of this experiment indi¬ 
cates the need for, more extensive observations on the natural dry¬ 
ing of timber in our climate, especially during the summer. * If 
inch boards can be seasoned by a month’s air drying in summer time, 
to kiln-dry such boards would be quite unnecessary and would 
hardly save any time. I desire to thank the manager of the Vic¬ 
torian Hardwood and Milling Co., and also Messrs. R. Grundy and 
Co., for their care and promptness in supplying the timber for 
.these experiments. 
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